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HISTORICAL   SKETCH 


OF 


TH^    GOHMBROB    OF    HOLLAND. 

Ha  VINO  given  in  our  last  number  an  historical  sketch  of  the  commerce 
of  France,  we  propose  n6w  to  inquire  into  the  rise^  progress,  and  decline 
of  the  trade  of  Holland. 

On  na  part  of  the  subject  relating  to  the  early  commerce  and  wealth  of 
the  several  European  nations,  whose  commercial  importance  marked  their 
intercourse  during  the  four  centuries,  from  the  14th  to  the  18th,  has  there 
been  more  general  miscanoaption  than  with  re^rd  to  Holland. 

An  idea  appeurs  to  have  prevafled  that  tfie  wealth  of  Holland  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  employment  of  its  commercial  marine,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  canying  trade,  and  that  she  ^d  Uttle  or  no  internal  industry. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  inquire  how  far  this  is  foanded  in  i^ct,  and  we  think 
the  truth  ^ill  appear  to  be,  that  Holland  was  among  the  first  to  devote 
herself  to  manufactures — more  particular^  to  those  of  which  wool  con- 
stituted the  raw  material — and  Oiis,  long  Insfore  England  and  France  seri-' 
oosly  embarked  in  them.  We  have  alrea^  shown,  in  our  article  on  general 
commerce,  in  our  August  number,  that  Endand  obtained  her  knowledge 
of  making  woollen  cloth  from  Holland,  and  that  as  late  as  the  time  of 
James  L,  between  1803  and  1625,  all  woollen  cloths  were  made  tchUe  in 
Ei^land,  and  sent  to  Holland  to  be  dyed  \  so  that  Holland  was  vastly  ahead 
of  England,  as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  art  of  cloth  making,  though  she  had,  for  more  than  two  centuries  pre- 
vious, imported  het  wool  from  thence.  But  we  shall  not  let  this  rest  upon 
any  testimony  short  of  that  of  Holland  herself  which  we  shall  soon  give 
in  a  pablic  document  emanating  from  her  William  IV. 
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Of  course,  we  mean  not  to  deny,  that  Holland  was  greatly  enriched  by 
her  early  and  immense  trade  to  her  numerous  colonies  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  her  enormous  carrying  trade  during  the  religious  troubles  in  Europe, 
which  prevailed  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  period  under  review  ;  nor 
do  we  deny  that  a  large  commercial  marine  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the 
means  by  which  a  nation  rises  into  importance,  particularly  such  a  covntry 
as  Holland — ^from  its  central  situation,  its  conunand  cf  some  of  the  most 
important  inlets  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  <«:.,  &c.  '  Being  a  low  coun- 
try, almost  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  possessing  no  great  national  staple,  no 
mineral  treasures ;  with  a  soil  far  from  being  naturally  fertile,  entirely 
level  and,  therefore,  not  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  cereal  grains^ 
even  when  most  highly  cultivated — being,  we  say,  thus  by  nature  deprived 
of  those  endowments  which  could  make  it  a  country  of  indigenous  exports, 
it  must  of  necessity  have  recourse  to  the  sea  and  its  products.  Accordingly 
we  find  its  first  resort  was  to  the  fisheries.  But  to  show  this  more  clearly, 
we  refer  to  a  report  made  to  the  stadt-holder,  William  IV.,  in  answer  to 
certain  queries  which  he  addressed  to  some  of  the  mort  intelligent  mer- 
chants of  that  country,  and  which  questions  and  answers  were  as  follows, 
viz: 

"1.  What  is  the  actual  state  of  trade  >  and  if  the  sanw  should  be  found 
to  be  diminished  and  fallen  to  decay — ^tben, 

"  2.  To  inquire  by  what  method  the  same  may  be  supported  and  ad- 
vanced, or,  if  possible,  restored  to  its  former  lustre,  repute,  and  dignity.'^ 

To  this  it  was  replied : 

"  1.  That  the  natural  and  physical  causes,  are,  the  advantages  of  the 
situation  of  the  country,  on  the  sea  and  at  tlie  mouth  of  considerable 
rivers  ;  its  situation  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts,  which  by 
being  in  a  manner  the  centie  of ^11  Europe,  made  the  republic  become  the 
general  market,  where  the  merchants  on  both  sides  used  to  bring  their 
superfluous  commodities,  in  order  to  barter  and  exchange  the  same  for 
other  goods  they  wanted.  Nor  have  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  and 
the  necessities  of  the  natives  arising  from  that  cause,  less  contributed  to  set 
them  upon  exciting  all  their  application,  industry,  and  utmost  stretch  of 
genius  to  fetch  from  foreign  countries  what  they  stand  in  need  of  in  their 
own,  and  to  support  themselves  by  trade. 

"  The  abundance  of  fish  in  the  neighbouring  fleas,  put  them  in  a  con- 
dKion  not  only  to  supply  their  own  occasions,  but  with  the  overplus  to 
carry  on  a  trade  with  foreigners,  and  out  of  the  produce  of  the  fishery  to 
find  an  equivalent  for  what  they  wanted  through  the  sterility  and  narrow 
boundaries  and  extent  of  their  own  country. 

''  2.  Among  the  moral  and  political  causes  are  to  be  placed  the  un- 
alterable maxim  and  fundamental  law  relating  to  the  free  exercise  of  dif- 
ferent religions  ;  and  always  to  consider  this  toleration  and  connivance  as 
the  most  efiectual  means  to  draw  foreigners  from  adjacent  countries  to 
settle  and  reside  here,  and  so  become  instrumental  to  the  peopling  of  these 
provinces.  • 

"  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  all  the  persecutions  that  have  occur- 
red in  other  countries,  the  steady  adherence  of  the  republic  to  this  funda- 
mental law,  has  been  the  cause  that  many  people  have  not  only  fled  hither 
for  refuge  with  their  whole  stock  in  ready  cash,  and  their  most  valuable 
effects,  but  have,  alsoy  settled  and  established  many  trades  Jahrics^  manufac- 
iuresy  artSy  and  sciences  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  raw  materials 
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for  the  said  fabrics  and  manufactures  were  almost  wholly  wanting  in  it, 
and  not  to  be  procured  but  at  a  great  expense  from  foreign  parts. 

"The  constitution  of  our  form  of  government,  and  the  liberty  thus  ac- 
cruing to  the  citizen,  are  further  reasons  to  which  the  growth  of  trade  and 
its  estabfishment  in  the  republic  may  fairly  be  ascribed — and  all  her  policy 
and  laws.are  put  upon  such  an  equitable  footing,  that  ueitlier  life  estates 
nor  dignities  depend  on  the  caprice  or  arbitrary  power  of  any  single 
individual,  nor  is  there  any  room  for  any  person,  who  by  care,  frugality, 
and  diligence^  has  once  acquired  an  efficient  fortune,  to  fear  a  depreciation 
of  it  by  any  act  of  violence,  oppression,  or  injustice. 

*^  The  administration  of  justice  has«  in  like  noanner,  always  been  clearly 
impartial  and  without  distinction  of  superlour  or  inferiour  rank — whether 
the  parties  have  been^  rich  or  poor,  or  were  this  a  foreigner  and  that 
a  native ;  and  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  we  could  at  this  day  boast  of 
such  impstftial  quickness  and  despatch  in  all  our  legal  processes,  consider- 
ing how  great  aa  influence  it  has  on  trade. 

"  To  sum  up  all  amongst  the  moral  and  political  causes  of  the  former 
flourishing  state  of  trade,  may  be  likewise  traoed  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  the  administration ;  the  intrepid  firmness  of  the  councils,  the  faithfulness 
with  wh^ch  treaties  and  engagements  were  wont  to  be  fulfilled  and  ratified ; 
and  particularly  the  care  and  caution  practiced  to  preserve  tranquility  and 
peace,  and  to  decline  instead  of  entering  on  a  scene  of  war,  merely  to 
gratify  the  ambitious  views  of  gaining  fruitless  or  imaginary  conquests. 

'^  By  these  moral  and  political  maxims  was  the  glory  and  reputation  of 
the  republic  so  far  spread,  and  foreigners  animated  to  place  so  great  a 
confidence  in  the  steady  determ'mation  of  a  state  so  wisely  and  prudently 
conducted,  that  a  coneourse  of  them  stocked  the  country  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  inhabitants  and  useful  hai^ds,  whereby  its  trade  and  opulence 
were,  from  time  to  time,  increased. 

"  3.  Amongst  the  adventitious  and  external  causes  of  the  rise  and 
flourishing  state  of  our  trade  may  be  reckoned,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  best  and  wisest  maxims  were  adopted  in  the  republic  as  the  means  , 
of  making  trade  flourish,  they  were  neglected  in  almost  all  other  coun- 
tries, and  any  one  reading  the  history  of  those  times  may  easily  discover 
that  the  persecutions,  on  account  of  religion,  throughout  Spain,  Brebant, 
Flanders,  and  many  other  states  and  kingdoms,  have  powerfully  pro- 
moted the  establishment  of  commerce  in  the  republic. 

"  To  this  happy  result  o/nd  the  settlement  of  manufactures  in  pur  couniry^ 
the  long  continuance  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  which  were  afterwards 
carried  on  in  Germany,  England,  and  divers  other  parts,  b^ve,  also,  very 
much  contributed. 

^^  It  must  be  added,  in  the  last  place,  that  during  our  most  burthensonie 
and  heavy  wars  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  (however  ruinous  that  period 
was  for  commerce,)  those  powers  had  both  neglected  their  navy ;  while 
the  navy  of  the  republic,  by  a  conduct  directly  the  reverse,  was  at  the 
same  time  formidable,  and  in  a  capacity  not  only  to  protect  the  trade 
of  its  own  citizens,  but  to  annoy  and  to  crush  that  of  their  enemies  in  aA 
quarters." 

The  report  then  adverts  to  the  actual  state  of  the  trade  of  the  country^ 
and  goes  on  to  state : 

"  1 .  That  the  natural  causes  of  prosperity  remained  still  the  same  as  they 
were  originally,  with  the  exception  of  the  fisheries,  which  were  now 
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greatly  shared  by  others ;  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  decrease  of  the 
herring,  cod,  and  whale  fisheries. 

'^  2.  That  the  moral  causes  existed  still,  and  required  only  to  be  acted 
upon. 

"  3.  That  the  accidental  or  extreme  causes  had  greatly  changed ;  that  the 
persecutions  in  other  countries  had  ceased  ;  that  the  negligence,  indolence, 
and  contempt  for  trade,  which  had  formerly  prevailed  m  foreign  states, 
had  diminished ;  that  the  commercial  regulations  of  Holland  liad  been 
adopted  by  them,  and  that  trade  and  manufactures  were  flourishing  in 
many  of  those  states ;  that  the  English  were  the  first  among  whom  the 
Hollanders  had  excited  emulation ;  that  for  a  century  that  nation  had 
passed  laws  and  regulations  in  order  to  attract  to  them  the  trade  enjoyed 
by  the  republic ;  that  they  prohibited  the  export  of  their  wool,  which 
was  formerly  manu&ctured  in  Holland ;  and  that  many  other  countries 
had  directed  their  attention  to  those  branches  t)f  industry  which  had  pre- 
viously only  flourished  in  Holland." 

As  proof  of  the  decline  of  trade  the  report  cites,  '^  That  the  great  number 
of  shops,  which  have  been  closed,  even  in  twenty  years,  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  especially  at  Amsterdam ;  the  difi&culty  of  ph>curing  seamen 
for  the  shipping  ;  and  that  in  Amsterdam,  which  was  formerly  the  entrepot 
for  indigo  and  all  other  dye  stufis,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  these  remained ; 
that  Hamburg  and  all  other  towns  supplied  Germany  with  sugar,  cofiee, 
find  other  articles,  which  were  formerly  stored  for  sale  at  Amsterdam ; 
that  the  latter  had  now  no  commercial  houses  in  Spain,  and  little  interest 
in  the  galleons,  and  also  that  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Levant  had 
disappeared.  That  the  prodigious  quantities  of  cotton  and  printed  cloth 
manufactories  and  sugar  refineries  established  in  Hamburg^  Bremen,  and 
recently  in  Brabant  &ad  Flanders,  are  certain  proofs  of  the  decline  of  our 
trade  and  manufactures ;  and  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  decay  ?  is 
it  not  to  our  overwhelming  imposts.^ 

^'  Fojmerly  the  republic  was  the  only  country  that  could  be  truly  said 
to  be  a  commercial  power,  and  foreigners  consented  to  pay  the  imposts 
whether  on  purchases  or  sales ;  but  during  the  last  century  the  conomer- 
cial  system  had  entirely  changed  in  Europe.  Foreign  states  having  beheld 
the  surprising  effects  of  our  traffic,  and  to  what  an  eminent  degree  the 
republic  had  beei)  elevated  by  commerce  alone,  Jiave  applied  themselves 
successfully  to  trade,  void  to  avoid  our  heavy  charges,  pass  with  their 
superfluous  products  to  othejr  coustries,  the  produce  of  which  they  take 
in  return."  » 

The  memoir  then  recommends  to  impose  no  duty  on  raw  materials,  or 
on  foreign  goods  placed  in  entrepot,  or  for  transit ;  and,  in  one  word,  that 
the  lighter  the  burthens  were,  the  greater  would  be  the  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  La  Hichesse  de  la  HoUande,  combats 
these  opinions,  and  denies  that  the  competition  of  foreigners  caused  the 
ilecline  of  trade ;  or  that  the  intrcductioa  of  luxury  has  been  a  leading  ' 
«ause  of  the  decline.  He  ascribes  it  ^^  tp  the  heavy  taxation  for  sustain- 
ing wars,  and  for  paying  the  interest  of  the  heavy  national  debt.  The 
interruption  of  trade  and  the  destruction  x>r  capture  of  property  at  sea  and 
in  the  colonies,  and  the  taxation  occasiojaed  by  these  wars,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  causes  of  Holland's  decline." 

The  advocates  of  the  so-called  <'  Free  Trade"  ure  continually  bringing 
forward  Holland  as  a  test  of  their  theory,  and  holdipg  thftt  country  up  as 
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an  example  to  the  United  States;  webave  therefcMre  inserted  the  foregoing 
questions  and  answers,  to  show  that  there  is  no  kind  of  analog  whatever 
between  the  two  countries.  Entirely  destitute,  from  the  testimony  of  her 
own  merchantsias  ^e  have  shown  her  to  be,  of  all  those  national  advan- 
tages which  we  so  eminently  possess ;  she  having  no  great  staple,  while 
we  have  cotton  for  ourselves,  and  for  all  the  world  besides ;  possessing  no 
minerals,  'whilst  we  abound  in  every  species  of  them.  She  with  an 
acknowledged  sterile  soil  that  does  not  produce  sufficient  for  her  own  con- 
sumption, while  ours  is  the  most  fertile  and  productive.  Holland  having, 
in  1838,  but  •  population  of  about  three  millions,  while  ours  must  have  been 
at  least  seventeen  millions.  The  area  of  Holland  is  about  twelve  thou- 
sand— while  we  have  upwards  of  two  millions  gquare  milesy  with  every 
variety  of  climate ;  she  confined  to  one  temperature.  What  possible  analo- 
gy is  there  in  our  national  endowments  ?  But  it  is  useless  to  make  further 
comparison, for  there  is  literally  nothing  common  to  the  two  countries. 

But  is  Holland  a  country  of  "  Free  Trade  ?"  We  unhesitatingly  answer 
she  is  not*  However  moderate  may  be  her  impost  upon  goods  for  transit, 
and  such  as  she  needs  and  cannot  either  produce  or  make,  she  takes  care 
to  encourage,  by  high  duties,  and  even  by  a  prohibition,  of  such  as  interfere 
with  her  home  industry.  We  have  before  us  the  last  tariff  of  Holland  in 
operation  in  1842,  where  we  find  the  following  articles  prohibited  : 

Empty  casks  and  fish  barrels,  salted  or  smoked  fish,  dried  fish,  syrups 
of  all  Ipnds,  tobacco  pipes,  dye-woods,  and  Brazil-wood  ground,  and' 
molasses.  The  reason  of  these  prohibitions  is  obvious ;  it  is  to  protect  their 
coopers,  their  fisheries,  and  their  sugar  refineries  which  produce  molasses. 

Besides  these  prohibitions,  the  following  articles  pay  very  heavy  duties, 
amounting,  in  many  cades,  to  prohibition  : 

Flour,  20  florins  per  100  lbs.,  equal  to  $16  per  barrel.  Sugar  pays  duty 
and  excise  equal  to  $3  92  per  100  lbs.  Refined  sugar  pays  14^  cents 
per  lb.  Hams  pay  $4  80  per  100  lbs.  Beef  pays  $6  40  per  100  lbs. 
Ribs  of  beef  $8  per  100  lbs.  Vinegar  pays  $3  per  barrel.  Spermaceti 
and  wax  candles  pay  16  cents  per  lb. 

Woollen  cloths,  costing  per  yard  from   80  cts.  to  $1  60 $28  per  100  lbs. 

«  •«  -         "  «*        $160«*    to    2  40 40     ««        " 

««  ««  «  ««  240"    to    3  20 48     *«        " 

"  <<     Costing  more  than  3  20  "     60     **       " 

Sewing  silk  40  per  cent.,  snufi'per  100  lbs.  $4  80,  starch  4  ets.  pr.  lb. 

And  for  the  information  of  our  agriculturists,  we  state  that  Holland 
has  Corn-Laws  similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  upon  a  sliding  scale, 
which  perfectly  exclude  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  established  as  late 
as  1836)  as  will  be  found  by  Table  A.  on  next  page. 

This  Corn-Law,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  recent  decree  of  William  H.,  King 
oTHoUand,  has  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
potato  crop. 

This  limited  suspension  fully  pvoves  that  restriction  on  hec  corn  trade 
is  a  policy  to  which  lloUand  intends  to  adhere,  and  that,  therefore, in  the 
genasl,  foie^  com  will  be  excluded. 
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SUSPENSION  OF  THE  COBN-LAWS,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DISEASE  OF 
THE  PRESENT  CROP  OF  THE  POTATO. 

In  the  Staats  '^  Courant,"  published  at  the  Hague^under  date  of  September 
15th,  we  find  a  Royal  Order  of  14th  September,  1845,  giving  an  account  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Butch  Government  in  consequence  of  the 
disease  generally  prevaihng  throughout  Holland  in  the  potato.  It  is  as 
follows : 

DECREE. 

«  We,  William  II.,  &c.,  &c.,  seeing  Article  2  of  the  law  of  19th  June,  1845; 

"  Having  taken  into  consideration  tiM^unfaTourable  prospect  of  the  crop  of  potatoes,- 
which  are  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  for  the  most  numerous  class;  and  that 
the  general  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country, 
requires  that  we  should  prevent  by  all  means  a  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions ; 
"  Having  likewise  taken  into  consideration  that  in  this  respect  the  government  should 
take  no  other  measures  than  such  as  may  tend  to  encourage,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
importation  of  provisions  for  the  working  classes; 

"On\he  report  of  our  Minister  of  Finance,  on  the  9th  September,  1845, 

**  Having  consulted  with  our  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  advice  of  our  Council  of 
SUte, 

"  Have  decreed  and  decree — 

**  Art  f .  From  the  Idth  of  September,  the  import  duties  on  the  following  articles 
ane: — 

"  Potatoes,  five  cents  per  10  muid. 

**  Barley,  one  cent  per  JOG  lbs. 

'*  Rice,  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  . 

*'  Beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  10  cents  per  last. 

*<  Groats  and  pearl  barley,  three  florins  per  100  lbs. 

"  Flour,  five  florins  pet  100  lbs. 

**  This  scale  is  fixed  on  all  parcels  of  those  articles  wliich  shall  be  declared  for  im- 
portation on  and  after  the  15th  of  September. 

**  Art.  2.  We  shall  propose  to  the  States-General  in  the  next  session  the  necessary 
xaeasures  to  give  lesal  validity  to  the  regulations  of  Article  1  of  the  present  decree, 
and,  also,  to  fix  till  the  1st  of  June,  1846,  or  later,  if  it  should  be  judged  necessary,  the 
import  duty  on  rye  and  buckwheat,  at  the  rate'  fixed  for  the  present  month  of  Septem- 
ber, oT  15  cents  per  muid,  and  on  wheat  and  rye,  for  the  same  period,  at  25  and  10 
cents  per  muid  on  the  minimum  of  the  duties  fixed  on  these  kinds  of  grain,  by  the 
law  of  the  29th  December,  1834. 

"  Our  Mittister  of  Finance  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree, 
which  is  to  be  inseiAed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  law,  and  copies  sent  to  our  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  to  the  Council  of  State." 

The  moid  is  ahout  fo^ir  Winchester  (English)  hushels.  Tahe  A.  shows 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  which  is  hj  this  decree  to  stand  suspended  till 
the  iBtof  June,  1646. 

h  is  stated  in  the  '^  Staats  Courant,"  that  the  produce  of  potatoes  in 
1843,  was  14,662,571  muids,  and  in  1844,  13,552,030  muids,  and  it  is 
estimated  from  returns  already  received  that  two-thirds,  if  not  three- 
fourths,  of  the  crop  of  potatoes  are  injured^  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  disease. 

The  crops  of  rye,  wheat,  buckwheat,  barley,  beans,  and  peas,  will  not 
fall  short  of  last  years^  yield. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  our  historical  sketch — ^and  here  commence 
it,  by  stating  that  according  to  the  learned  Gerard  Brant's  history  of  the 
reformation  in  the  low  countries,  that  part  of  them,  called  Holland,  first 
obtained  that  name  about  the  year  913,  which  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Normans  on  account  of  its  low  situation ;  the  Gerfnan  word  "  hohl,*'  from 
whence  it  was  derived,  being  synonymouffwith  the  English  term  "  hollow," 
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and  denoting  a  concave  or  reiy  low  country.  It  Is  ap(^d  to  the  seven 
United  Provinces,  Gelderland,  Holland,  Zealand^  Utrecht,  Overyssel, 
Groningen,  and  Friesland,  but  primarily,  all  beloiiging  to  Holland,  the  chief 
of  them. 

It  is  said  that  about  the  year  993,  Arnold,  Ear!  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
and  Friesland,  first  held  his  territories  of  the  Germam  Empire,  and  not  of 
France,  as  bad  hitherto  been  the  case. 

We  find  little  said  of  Holland  til)  about  1164,  when  historians  sjay  she 
first  began  to  have  a  regular  herring  fishery ;  yeit  it  was  two  centuries  after 
this,  before  she  discovered  the  true  method  of  pickling  them,  a!thou|;h 
they  had  long  before  salted  them  for  the  purpoee  t>f  preserving  them  S>r 
a  short  period. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Western  Roman  Bmpire  had  caused  most  of  the 
governments  of  its  dismembered  province^  to  consist  of  a  prince  and  baron- 
age  or  landed  gentry,  before  cities  and  towns  grew  up  into  any  importance 
by  means  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  Yet,  ia  the  latter  poxt  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  those  batons  begati  to 
be  regarded  with  a  very  jealous  eye  by  these  priAces.  PeiMionary 
De  Witt,  in  his  interest  of  Holland,  observes :  ^'  That  the  anciefit  earis 
of  Holland  were  so  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  those  hmded  gentry, 
that  they  frequently  demolished  jnany  of  their  castles ;  and  .that  the  earU^ 
by  way  of  overawing  those  gentry,  did  at  Various  tiines^  and  more  par* 
tfcularly  at  the  beginning  lof  the  nineteenth  century,  build  several  cities 
in  Holland,  bestowing  various  immunities  on  pe(^le  who  should  inhabit 
there.  The  earls  were  averse  te  th«se  cfties  having  walls  and  gates,  for 
the  same  reason  that  they  disliked  the  baron's  castles.  Yet,  in- process  of 
time,  many  of  these  cities,  by  presents  of  ihooey  to  their  earla^  obtained 
leave  to  fortify  themselves,  and  thereby,  through  their  industry,  became 
possessed  of  power  and  rtchee  so  that  they  created  great  jealousy  in  the 
«arl9,  who  destroyed  some  and  pulled  dov^n  the  gates  of  others." 

In  12^4,  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  had  become  so  power- 
fnl  in  shipping,  that  Florence,  the  con  of  William,  Earl  of  Holland,  is  said 
to  have  fitted  out  a  large  fleet  at  the  ^^V^^  decree,  in  ord^r  to  Join  Henry, 
«on  to  Duke  Henry  of  Brabant,  and  Theodore,  Earl  oT  Cleves,  against 
the  Stadings,  who  were  declared  heretics — though  who  these  StadingS 
were,  is  not  so  clear,  unless  they  might  be  the  WaJdenses  or  Albigehses. 
This  we  learn  from  the  Chromica  Zelandica.  Middleburg,  1635. 

Pensionary  De  Witt^  however,  says,  "  That  before  the  year  1300,  most 
of  the  cities  of  Holland  were  oppressed  so  that  there  was  but  little  com- 
merce ;  but  about  this  year  they-  began  to  gain  the  Flemish  and  Braliattt ; 
manufacturers  who  forsook  their  former  places  of  abode  ;  but  they  lost 
most  of  them  again  about  the  year  1450,  or  soon  after,  when  the  Dukea 
of  Burgundy  were  able,  by  their  forces,  to  subdue  all  those  cities." 

^^  Before  the  halls  and  tumults,"  says  Pensionary  De  Witt,  in  another 
place, ''  had  removed  the  weaving  trade  to  England,  the  Netherlands 
could  formerly  do  well  enough  with  that  kingdom,  the  English  being  only 
shepherds  and  wool  merchants  ;  and  their  king  received,  but  few  other 
imposts  but  from  wool  exported  ;  no  less  depending  on  the  Netherlands, 
who  were  almost  the  only  weavers  in  Europe, than  the  weavers  on  them.'* 

The  same  author,  writing  of  the  period  of  about  1435,  says, "  That  here- 
tofore in  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Holland,  many  inhabitants  were  maintained 
by  manufactures,  fisheries,  and  traffic,  with  the  Easterlings,  or  Hanse- 
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towns,  on  the  south  shores  of  Ae  Baltic^  who  were  the  only  carriers  and 
mariners  by  sea;  bar  4ie  HanSieiowns  gradnally  lost  the  same  to  the 
Dntch,  ihe  owners  of  these  freight  shi^  being  by  degrees  compelled  by 
the  Dutch  manufactures,  fisbeiiesy  and  traffic,  to  forsake  their  country  and 
lettle  IB  Holland.'' 

Hsvingyaiiquished  ths  fleets  of  the  Hansetowns  in  several  engagements^ 
about  fte  year  1472,  the  Hollanderis  were  very  considerably  advanced  in 
maritkoe  power  and' commerce ;  for  in  the  year  1471,  their  giving  aid  to 
Charles,  tiie  bold  Ihike  of  Buigundy,  drew  upon  them  the  resentment  of 
tha  gtest  Earl  of  Warwick,  wfio,  being  supported  by  King  Louis  XL,  of 
Fkwoe,  took  thisty- Dutch  me^hant  ships  in  one  day,  and  soon  after 
twen^f  move.  .  But  Van  Borsele  v«ry  soon  after  revenged  their  disaster, 
by  attaekiiiff  Watwiek  with  a  fleet  of  thirfy-six  sail,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
loandy,  retaking  ten  of  those  ships  aad  burning  the  remainder. 

In  15S1,  th^ewas  a  ffreat  ^each  from  the  sea  in  the  Holland  dykes, 
by  which  serenW^two  vufages  were  inundated,  mi  one  hundred  thousand 
people  were  said  to  be  drowned.  In  1547,  De  Witt  says,  '^  Holland  fitted 
oul  ^i^>t  ships ef  war  fiir  tha  defence  of  her  hernng  fishery." 

The  immense  fisheries  of  HoUaad^  not  only  on  the  coast  of  England  for 
herrings,  but,  also,  the  Greeniai^  .wfiale  fisheries,  ereatly  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  England ;  so  much  so,  that  Sir  Walter  RsJeigh,  in  a  report  made 
there«poik,'to  King  James  L,  is  noticed  by  Be  Witt,  who  thus  quotes  it : 

**  And  indeed  If  that  be  truer  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  affirms,  who 
made  diligent  inquirv  thereinto  Sat  King  James's  information,  viz :  that  * 
the  Honanders  fi^ed  on  the  eoast  of  Great  Britain  with  no  fewer  than 
three  thousand  ships,  and  fifty  thousand  men;  apd  that  they  employed 
and  sent  to  sea,  to  transport  and  sell  the  fish  so.  taken,  and  to  make  returns 
thereof,  near  nine  thousand  ships  more,  acid  one  hundred  and  fifw  thousand 
men  besides  by  sea  and  land  ^  and  if  we  hereunto  add  what  he  saith  further, 
that  every  twenty  vessels  do,  one  way  or  other,  maintain  eight  thousand 
people,  and  that  the  Hollanders  had,  in  all,  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand 
ships  at  sea,  as,  also,  that  their  fishing  navigation  and  traffic  by  sea  with  its 
dependencies,  since  that  time  to  the  year  1677,  i^  increased  oae  third  more ; 
I  say,  if  that  be  so,  we  may  then  easily  eonckide  that  the  sea  is  a  special 
means  of  Hc^ioiid's  subsistence." 

In  anotiier  place,  De  Witt  himself  asserts,  ^'  That  fn  the  province  of 
Holland  the  fishing  maintains  five  hun^d  and  fifty  thousand  people." 

With  respect  to  the  whale  fishing  of  the  Hollanders,  De  Witt  quotes 
lieven  Van  Aitsman,  who  says :  *^  That  the  whale  fishing  to  the  northward 
employs  above  twelve  thouMtncl  men  at  s6a;"  ^' which,"  says  Anderson, 
"  shows  that  the  Dutch  had,  probably^  in' the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
eentury,  near  three  hundred  sail  of  ships  employed  In  the  whale  fishery, 
when  England  had  none  at  all  emploved  thefeia." 

All  this  seems  almost  incredible  in  the  numbers  stated,  but  it  is  from  high 
aiithori^)Sueh  as  is  believed  when  writing  of  less  wonderful  things  which 
occurred  at  those  remote  periods.  In  the  same  year,  1547,  sixty  ships 
saled  fiDom  the  port  of  Southampton  for  the  Netherlands  with  wool,  so 
mui  mu  the  iDOollea  mamifadtwey  eoen  at  this  /ists,  in  the  Law  Countries. 

Lewis  Guicciardini,  in  his  description  of  the  Netherlands,  now  testifies 
to  the  very  considerable  commerce  of  Holland,  even  Befojre  their  revolt 
from  Spain.  HeteUtt^s,  that  ahout  1660,  the  Hollanders  brought  annually 
from  Denmark,  EasUand,  liroma,  and  Poland,  sixty  thousand  lasts  of 
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grain,  chiefly  rye,  then  worth  one  million  six  hundred  and  eighty  thoa- 
sand  crowns,  or  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  Flemish  ;  that 
the  single  province  of  Holland  alone  had  above  eight  hundred  good  ships, 
from  two  hundred  to  seven  hundred  tons  burthen  each ;  that  twice  in  every 
year  fleets  of  three  hundred  ships  together  came  in  from  Dant2dck  and 
Levorica ;  that  five  hundred  ships  were  ofteb  aeen  lying  together  before 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  mosUy  their  own,  so  that  for  the  greatness  of 
its  commerce,  Amsterdam  was  even  the  next  to  Antwerp,  of  M  the  towns 
of  the  Netherlands." 

Gfticciardini,  in  writing  about  the  NetheKland8,«ays :  ^'  That  in  159(),at 
Bois  le  Duc,Leyden,  and  Amsterdam,  they  then  madi  about  ten  thcdasand 
pieces  of  cloth  and  serges  at  each  of  these  placeb  annually."  .They  havQ 
no  wool  of  their  own  at  Amsterdam,  yet  tney  xn»ke  infinite  quantities  of 
cloth.  And  one  hundred  years  after  this,  Sir  William  Temple,  in  writing 
of  Holland,  says,  ^^  Never  any  country  traded  so  Diiuch  and  consumed  so 
little.  Thev  buy  infinitely,  but  it  is  to-  sell  agam.  Tbey  -are  the  great 
,  masters  of  the  Indian  spices  and  Persian  silks,  yet  wear  phuD  woollens, 
and  feed  upon  their  own  fish  and  roots.  'They  sell  the  finest  of  their  own 
manufactures  of  cloth  to  France,  and  buy  coarsA  cloth  from  England  for 
their  own  wear.  They  send  abroad  the  best  of  their  own  butter,  and  buy 
the  cheapest  out  of  Ireland  or  the  north*  oi  Ensitland  for  their  own  use.  In 
short,  they  furnish  infinite  luxury  which  they  never  practice,  and  traffic  in 
Ixuries  which  they  nerer  taste." 

The  year  1585  was  remarkable  {6t  the  sacking  of  the  city  of  Antwerp. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  entered  the  city  with  his  army,  and  Famianus  Strada, 
in  his  history  of  the  Low  Country  wars,  relates,  '^  That  they  most  miserably 
plundered  the  richest  port  town  in  all  Christendom  for  three  days  together, 
to  the  value  of  at  least  two  millions  of  pistoles,  besides  an  infinite  amount 
of  rich  merchandise  and  furniture  destroyed  by  fire.  Near  three  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  fell  by  the  sword — ^fifteen  hundred  wereeitherbuni 
or  trodden  to  death,  and  as  many  drowned  in  the  Scheldt.'' 

In  1605,  the  King  of  Spain  prohibited  the  Dutch  frpm  trading  to  Spain, 
the  East  or  West  Indies. 

About  this  time  the  Dutch  East  India  Company's  ships  drove  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  from  the  Moluccas,  and  soon  after  established 
settlements  in  the  Pwsian  €hilf.  The  East  India  Company  are  said  to 
have  divided  seventy  per  cent,  the  following  year. 

In  1609,  a  truce  was  made  between  Spain  and  Holland,  upon  theprin* 
ciple  of  the  ^^  Uti  possedetis,"  each  holding  what  they  possessed.  The 
fisllowing  year  the  East  India  Company  divided  fifty  per  cent. 

In  1611,  the  Dutch  opened  a  trade  to  Japan,  upon  favourable  terms 
made  with  that  people. 

In  1612,  Holland  monopolized  all  the  cinnamon  in  Ceylon.  Next  year 
the  East  India  Company  divided  thirty-seven  per  cent. 

In  1614,  they,  the  Hollanders,  made  their  second  voyage  round  the 
globe.  In  1616,  the  East  India  Company  divided  sixty>two  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  and  next  year  made  a  settlement  at  Goree.  About  this  time,  De 
Witt  says,  ^^  3,000  vessels  employed  13,000  sailors  in  the  northern  whale 
fishery ;  and  in  1638,  Peter  Herr  takes  the  whole  fleet  of  Spanish  galleons, 
and  brought  10,000,000  of  guilders  to  Holland  in  the  precious  metals  ;  and 
in  1621  they  take  St.  Salvador  from  the  Spaniards,  the  truce  having 
expired." 
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The  Dvtch  West  India  Compaaj  was  established  this  year,  hut  they, 
diride  twenty-fiTS  per  cent.,  neglect  trade,  and  are  finally  ruined. 

In  16^4^  the  finest  woollen  cloths  are  nxanufactured  in  Holland. 

In  .1628,  the  East  India  Compitoy's  fleet  captured  the  Spanish  Plate 
fleet,jand  divide  fifty  per  cent. 

In  1635,  they  take  the  island  of  Formosa,  on  the  coast  of  China,  and 
ejcpel  the  Chinese. 

In  1635,  th^  British  drive  then)  fronl  the  fishing  banks,  and  oblige  them 
to  ]my  i^0,000  for  permission  to  fish  that  summer  on  the  coast  of  ^gland. 

In  168^,  1637,  ibky  extended  their' conquests  over  the  Portuguese  in 
Brazil  md  'Africa,  and  drove  tliem  out  of  Ceylon,  for  which  the  King 
of  ijiat  israod  reimburses  them  with  oinnamon,  pepper,  &c. 

bl  1639,  Van  Tromp  defeats  a  l^anish  armada^  destroying  most  of  the 
ships.     Pe  Itlso  captures  a  Portuguese  galleon. 

Ilk  1640,  they  drii^  the  Portuguese  Out  of  Malacca. 

In  1648,, the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  made,  and  the  independence  of 
the  States  Greh&al  acknowledged  by  Philip  IV.,  of  Spain.  The  building 
of  the  great  stadthouse  of  Amsterdam  was  commenced  this  year.  Sir 
Williaoi  Temple  Considers  that  die  cammerce  of  the  United  Provinces  had 
now  reached  its  meridian  glory,  and  in  1673  had  passed  its  climax,  which 
he  says  arose  from  the  general  peace  of  Munster  having  restored  to  other 
nations  mantifacita'e9f  navigation,  and  trade ;  and  De  Witt  says  that  in 
1650  the  single  province  ci  Holland  was  able  to  pay  140,000,000  of  guil- 
ders, the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spain,  besides  many  other  debts  and 
taxes.  Dutch  vessels  had  for  some  time  been  employed  by  England  in 
ber  trade  to  her  own  eolonie/,  and  the  famous  navigation  act  was  passed 
to  &vour  English  ships,  and  to  destroy  the  carrying  trade  ot  Holland.  The 
Hnglish  made'  such  heavy  demands  upon  the  Dutch  for  alleged  injuries, 
that  in  the  next  year  a  fierce  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
Hollatid,  and  Van  Tromp  sailed  up  and  down  the  English  Channel, 
carrying  a  broom  at  his  mast  head.  About  tl^s  time  Monk  and  Deane 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  VaB  Tro^ip,  De  Witt,  and  the  two  Ever- 
sons  on  the  part  of  .Holland,  came'to  a  bloody  sea  fight,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated,  with  eleven  ships  taken,  six  sunk,  and  two  blown  up.  Soon 
after  this  there  was  another  naval  engagement  in  which  the  Dutch  were 
defined,  twentynseTen  ships  hemg  either  sank  or  blown  up. 

In  1654,  peace  was  made,  and  the  Ihitch  agreed  to  the  disgraceful  terms 
of  striking  tneir  flas  and  lowering  their  topsail  on  passing  an  English  ship. 

In  1 656 ,  Amsterdam  much  enlarged . 

In  1661,  the  Chinese  regained  Formosai  expelling  the  Dutch. 

In  1664,  New  York,  then  called  New  Amsterdam,  Albany,  Staten 
Island,  and  Long  Island,  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Endish,  who  then 
fbunded  tlie  province  of  New  Yoi^ ;  and  the  same  year  the  English  took 
sereial  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  were  afterwards  re-taken  by 
De  Ruyter. 

In  1665,  the  Dutch  lose  all  their  possessions  in  Brazil. 

About  this  time,  say  from  1665  to  1668,  a  most  bloody  naval  war  ex- 
isted between  England  and  the  United  Provinces.  103  ships  of  war,  11 
fire  sh^,  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  York.  150  Dutch  merchantmen  were 
destroyed  on  the  coast  of  Holland — ^while  the  Dutch  make  many  descents 
on  the  coast  of  England: 

In  1669,  De  Witt  sajfs,  ^'  Amsterdam  is  a  «i|ty  of  gteater  traffic,  and 
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Holland  a  richer  merchandisiDg  counti7,than  ever  was  in  the  world. 
Their  situation  for  an  easy  and  quick  commimication  with  all  the  coasta 
of  Friesland,  Overyssel,  Gelderland,  and  North  Holland,  their  situation 
also,  for  receiving  the  fishery  and  for  a  repositoiy  for  all  sorts  of  merchan- 
dise, to  be  afterwards  re-shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  demands  may 
offer,  and  for  letting  out  ships  for  freight,  give  her  th^  greatest  advantages. 
Also,  their  acquiring  the  whole  spice  trade  of  India,  and  a  great  West 
India  trade ;  the  whale  fishery ;  the  trade  m  Itahan  raw  silk,  which  the 
Germans  were  wont  to  bring  by  land  from  Italy,  until  the  German  wars 
lost  them  that  trade ;  and  qftertoarda  their  manufaciunna  the  raw  eilk  them- 
selves  ;  their  great  woollen  manufacture^^  And, in  short, ne  observes, "  The 
Hollanders  had  well  nigh  beaten  all  nations  by  traffic  oat  ^of  the  seas,  and 
become  the  comers  of  goods  throughout  the  vwrldP^ 

Beawes,the  author  of  the  ^^  Lex  Meicatoria,"  speakine  of  Holland,  says  t 
^^  It  produces  hardly  any  thing,  and  yet  has  wherewith  to  furnish  other 
people  all  they  can  have  need  of.  It  is  without  forests  and  almost  with- 
out wood,  and  there  is  not  seen  any  where  else  so  many  carpenters,  which 
work  in  naval  constructions  either  for  war  or  merchandise.  Its  lands  are 
not  fit  for  the  culture  of  vines,  and  it  is  the  staple  or  mart  of  wines-^which 
are  gathered  in  all  parts  of  the  world — and  of  brandies  drawn  from  them. 

^'  It  has  no  mines  nor  metab,  and  yet,  there  is  found  almost  as  much  gold 
and  silver  as  in  New  Spain  or  Peru ;  as  much  iron  as  in  France ;  as  much 
tin  as  in  England ;  and  as  much  copper  as  in  Sweden.  The  wheat  and 
other  grains  that  are  there  sowed,  hardly  suffice  for  nourishment  to  a  part 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  it  is,  notwithstanding,  from  hence  that  the  rreater 
part  of  its  neighbours  receive  them,  either  for  subsistence  or  trade :  m  fine, 
it  seems  as  if  the  spices  grew  there ;  that  the  oils  were  gathered  there  ; 
that  it  nourished  the  precious  insects  which  spun  the  silk  ;  and  that  all 
sorts  of  drugs  for  medicine  or  dyeing  were  in  the  number  of  its  products 
and  of  its  growth;  its  warehouses  are  so  full,  and  its  merchants  seem  to 
carry  so  much  to  strangers,  or  that  strangers  come  to  load  in  its  ports, 
that  there  is  not  a  day,  and  it  may  be,  said  a  moment,  that  ships  do  not 
come  in  or  go  out,  and  frequently  entire  fleets." 

This  account  of  the  trade  of  Holland  is  in  the  main  confirmed  by  all 
writers  on  the  commerce  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  We 
therefore  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  inquire,  what  possible  analogy,  in 
comparison,  exists  between  such  a  country  and  the  great  western  em- 
pire — ^the  Ui^ted  States.  We  have  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article, 
in  general  terms,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  any  attempt  to 
institute  such  a  comparison ;  and  we  think,  what  we  have  stated  in  the 
cursory  account  we  have  given,  from  the  best  authorities,  fully  proves 
that  in  the  time  of  her  great  prosperity,  Holland,  besides  having  many 
valuable  manufactures,  was  a  depot  for  the  proceeds  of  the  industiy  of 
other  nations,  employing  her  own  people  in  the  most  profitable  manner 
they  could  be  employed,  viz :  in  manufactmes  and  in  the  carrying  trade. 
Some  little  analogy  there  is  between  the  commercial  period  we  have  here 
reviewed,  and  that  which  occurred  between  1790  and  1815,  during  the 
twenty-five  years  almost  continual  wars  incident  to  the  French  revolution, 
when  the  United  States  became  the  carrying  nation  for  all  the  world — 
but  even  this  analog  is  but  small — ^for  this  country,  during  that  period, 
not  only  provided  itself  abundantly  with  all  the  neoessaries  of  life,  but 
Inmished  them  in  large  quantities  to  the  belligerents.   Our  industry  then 
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found  full  ^iployment,  in  raising  raw  produce,  in  transporting  it  where 
it  commaDded  high  prices,  aad  in  conyejing  colonial  produce  to  the  mother 
eountries  ;  but  since  the  whole  lace  of  the  commercial  world  is  changed, 
we  have  neither  the  market  for  our  farinaceous  productions,  nor  are  our 
ships  needed  as  cafdere  for  other  nations.  True  political  economy,  there- 
fore, says,  &11  back  upon  your  internal  resources,  for  you  are  endowed  by 
nature  with  every  thing  Jn- superfluous  abundance.  You  have  every  thing 
whichthe  mineral  Idiigdom  o&rs  to  the  necessities,  the  comforts,  and  the 
luxuries  of  man.  Iron  inexhaustible ;  coal  ready  to  leap  from  the  mines, 
instead  of  being  buried  in  the  deep  bowels  of  the  earth ;  lead  and  copper 
ores  with  the  smallest  possible  portion  of  extraneous  matter ;  every  species 
of  earth  to  form  into  aU  descriptions  of  vessels.  In  fine,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  say  what  we  have  not,  than  to  enumerate  what  we  possess. 
What  then  must  be  thought  of  politicians,  or  political  economists,  who 
would  invent  or  follow  themes  so  absurd,  as  those  must  be,  which 
prescribe  to  this  blessed  land  of  twenty  milli(»s  of  people,  teeming 
with  every  productimi  of  nature,  and  behind  none  other  in  industry 
and  ingenuity  to  produce  those  of  every  art  and  every  science,  the  same 
policy  which  is  required  to  sustain  a  small  territory  reclaimed  from  the 
sea,  with  a  population  of  not  more  than  three  millions ;  a  territory  devoid 
of  every  metal,  and  every  mineral,  and  with  a  soil  that  will  not  produce 
sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants  ?  Have  we  not  truly  said 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative,  which  ^e  left  in  1669.  In  1674,  there 
was  peace  between  England  and  Holland.  In  1689,  William  III.,  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  States  General,  unite  and  prohibit  all  trade  with  France. 

In  1693,  the  French  captured  eighty  English  and  Dutch  vessels.  In 
1713,  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  enjoy  peace. 

Prom  1730  to  1734,  they  carried  on  an  inunense  trade  to  India,  the 
East  India  Company  dividing  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  the  latter  year, 
1,721  ships  from  foreign  countries  entered  the  port  of  Amsterdam. 

Anderson  gives  the  following  as  a  list  of  the  Dutch  East  India  pos- 
sessions in  1747 : 

The  Cape  of  Gvood  Hope.  A  factory  at  Bassora.  A  factory  at  Surat. 
On  the  west  coast  of  Malabar  they  had  Cananor,  Panane,  Cranganor, 
Cochin,  Porcha,Camapole,  Coulan,  Tegnapatam,Calecut — all  taken  from 
the  Portuguese. 

The  entire  ports  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

In  Manaae  Island,  Teutecerin  and  Mani^par. 

On  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Negapatam,  Porto  Novo,  9adraspatam^ 
Cabelon,  Pulicat,  Caletorer,  Masulapatam,  Benlapatam,  kc. 

In  Malacca,  the  port  of  that  name. 

In  the  Island  of  Java  they  had  Batavia,  and  six  other  ports.  Factories 
at  Siam,  and  at  lizoree.  Also,  a  fJEictory  at  Aracan,  in  the  kingdom  of  that 
name.  Macassar,  in  the  Isle  of  Celebesi*  In  the  Isle  of  Borneo,  Solor, 
Euro,  Poleroon,  Noro,  Ceram,  Amboy,  &c.  Factories,  also,  at  Amboyna, 
Teroate,  Banda,  and  Timor,  (Milled  the  Spice  Islands* 

In  Persia,  Oomron,  Ispahan,  and  Balsora. 

In  1762,  a  great  number  of  £ulures  took  place  in  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
buig. 

In  1773,  the  East  India  Company's  charter  expired  and  on  their  inform- 
ing the  States  General  of  the  decline  of  their  trade,  it  was  renewed  with 
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the  payment  of  a  reduced  sum,  say  2,000,000  of  florins,  instead  of  3,000,000^ 
which  they  had  before  paid. 

In  1780,  their  furnishing  the  United  States  with  whatever  supplies  we 
needed,  brought  on  a  war  with  England. 

In  1781,  they  united  with  Russia  and  Sweden  in  what  was  called  the 
armed  neutrality. 

This  treaty  declared,  ^'  That  all  neutral  vessels  shall  be  permitted  to 
navigate  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and 
that  the  effects  of  belligerents  shall  be  free,  excepting  contraband  articles 
on  board  of  ships." 

This  year  Mr.  Lawrens,  who  had  been  American  ambassador  to  Hol- 
land, was  passenger  on  board  a  ship  bound  home,  and  was  taken  by  a 
British  man-of-war  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  put  into  their 
possession,  found  among  his  papers,  the  secret  treaty  made  by  him  with 
Holland,  in  which  Holland  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  This  caused  the  capture  of  St.  £ustatia,  by  Lord  Rodney,  who 
confiscated  all  public  and  private  property. 

In  1787,  troubles  and  insurrection  took  place  in  Holland,  which  seriously 
injured  her  trade.  The  King  of  Prussia  sent  an  army  of  30,000  men  there 
to  protect  his  sister. 

In  1793,  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  was  now  directed  against 
Holland.  She  was  compelled  to  pay  one  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  The  commerce  was  completely  broken  up.  Professor  Roch, 
on  this,  observes,  '^  That  of  all  the  countries  brought  under  the  yoke  of 
Napoleon,  the  most  unfortunate  was  Holland ;  her  commerce,  the  only 
resource  of  her  numerous  inhabitants,  was  annihilated  by  the  continental 
system  ;  her  finances  were  in  such  a  state  of  disorder  that,  in  spite  of  all 
her  economy,  the  annual  deficit  was  regularly  about  20,000,000  of  florins  ;* 
her  inhabitants  were  as  much  harrassed'by  the  soldiers  of  Bonaparte 
as  by  his  revenue  officers ;  and  as  if  nature,  in  concert  with  political  op- 
pression, had  conspired  her  ruin,  her  soil  was  laid  waste,  and  her  industry- 
destroyed  by  periodical  inundations,  fires,  and  other  calamities.  Such  is 
the  picture  which  that  wretched  countiy  presented  up  to  the  moment 
when  Bonaparte  extinguished  the  feeble  remains  of  independence  which 
it  enjoyed.  After  various  alterations,  that  republic  obtained  a  constitu- 
tion similar  to  that  which  has  existed  in  France  since  1804.  M.  Schem- 
melpennenk  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  (April,  1805,)  under 
the  title  of  Grand  Pensionary,  and  vested  with  such  powers  as  the  last 
stadtholders  had  exercised,  even  after  the  revolution  of  1788. 

*^  Louis  Bonaparte  had,  in  1806,  reluctantly  accepted  the  crown  of  Hol- 
land, but  firom  the  moment  he  placed  it  on  his  head,  he  had  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  resisted,  as  far  as  prudence 
would  allow,  the  tyrannical  orders  of  his  brother,  when  he  judged  them 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Holland.  This  gave  rise  to  firequent  broils, 
accompanied  sometimes  with  threats.  Bonaparte  reproached  the  Dutch 
government  more  especially,  for  not  earnestly  and  vigorously  enforcing 
the  continental  system  so  pernicious  to  their  commerce. 

''  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810,  things  had  come  to  such  a  state, 
that  it  was  expected  Napoleon,  in  a  moment  of  chagrin,  would  cancel 
the  kingdom  of  Holland  from  the  list  of  European  States.     To  avert  this 

^  The  value  of  a  Datch  florin  is  20d  sterliog^  or  about  forty  centi. 
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calamity  Louis  siCTed  a  treaty  at  Paris,  March  16th,  by  which  a  body  of 
12,000  Dutch  and  6,000  French,  were  to  be  stationed  at  the  mouths  of  all 
the  rivers  to  protect  the  swarms  of  French  revenue  officers  who  were  su- 
perintending the  execution  of  Bonaparte's  orders.  Louis  ceded  to  him 
Dutch  Brabant,  Zealand,  and  a  part  of  Gueldres,  of  which  the  Waal  was 
henceforth  to  form  the  frontier.  In  vain  did  that  excellent  man  hope,  by 
so  great  a  sacrifice,  to  purqhase  the  independence  of  his  kingdom.  Under 
pretence  of  certain  insults  which  the  French  agents  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  exasperated  people,  Bonaparte  sent  a  French  army  to  occupy 
the  whole  country.  Then  it  was  that  Louis  resigned  a  crown  which  he 
could  no  longer  wear  with  honour ;  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son, 
July  3d.  But  Napoleon,  indignant  at  a  measure  in  which  he  had  not 
been  consulted,  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Holland  to  the  French  Empire, 
by  a  decree  dated  at  Rambouillet,  July  9th,  and  the  Dutch  monarchy 
vanished  at  the  fiat  of  Napoleon." 

In  1814,  the  independence  of  Holland  was  restored,  and  with  Belgium 
erected  into  one  kingdom,  of  which  the  sovereignty  was  rendered  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Java  and  all  the  Dutch  colo- 
nies were  ceded  to  Holland,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice. 

In  1830,  the  revolution  in  Belgium  divided  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands into  two.  That  of  the  Netherlands  reduced  to  the  original  seven 
United  "Provinces,  with  a  part  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg  added,  and 
confirmed,  since  then,  by  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of  April,  1839.  Peace 
has  enabled  Holland  again  to  extend  her  navigation,  commerce,  and  colo- 
nization, and  to  construct  a  naval  force. 

The  materials  for  obtaining  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
trade  of  Holland  with  its  gradual  increase  until  now,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  tables  which  we  insert  to  be  very  considerable,  are  not  within  our 
reach,  so  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  what  we  have  been  enabled 
to  obtain,  and  shall  proceed  to  give  our  trade  with  that  country  in  1844, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  given  it  with  England  and  France,  in 
cor  two  preceding  numbers. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of 
the  trade  of  Holland,  we  shall  make  but  one  single  further  remark,  and 
that  is,  that  we  feel  a  thorough  conviction,  the  fitcts  we  have  collected 
and  given,  all  taken  from  undoubted  authority,  have  fully  made  out  our 
case,  namely,  that  Holland  is  principally  a  depot, and  always  must  continue 
ao;  that  there  is  no  similarity  between  that  country  and  the  Uaited 
States  in  any  one  point ;  and  that,  though  it  may  be  perfectly  good  policy 
for  Holland  to  establish  light  duties  on  many  articles  of  impost,  yet  a 
aimilar  policy  in  the  United  States  would  lead  to  a  destruction  o^  our 
manufactaies,  an  unsettlement  of  our  currency,  with  wide  and  extended 
min  to  every  branch  of  our  industry. 

We  add  to  this  general  statement,  prior  to  the  insertion  of  the  tables, 
an  extract,  firom  a  work  published  at  Brussels  on  the  27th  June,  1821', 
giving  an  account  of  the  state  of  thinn  there,  at  that  time  and  some 
remarks  upon  the  manufactures  of  Holland,  taken  from  a  late  English 
work. 

By  this  former  work,  entitled  "  Considerations  sur  le  projet  de  Nouveau 
System  Financier  de  royaume  de  Pays  Bas,"  we  have  an  account  of  the 
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then  state  of  the  Low  Cktuntries,  which  will  be  shown  bj  the  foliowiog; 
extracts  taken  from  it : 

REMARKS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 
LOW  COUNTRIES. 

''  Our  people  are  in  the  most  unfortunate  situation  for  ^;^ant  of  work ; 
as  it  appears  from  authentic  documents  submitted  to  the  Staats  Greneral, 
that  one-ninth  part  of  the  most  industrious  nation  in  the  world,  pessiott^ 
ately  deroted  to  labour,  is  reduced  to  the  abject  state  of  mendicity,  or  to 
solicit  aid  to  support  their  existence ;  that  a  still  more  nunoerous  part,  the 
middle  and  worlcing  class,  is  circumscribed  to  the  consumption  of  mere 
necessaries,  and  that  manu&ctures  and  conimerce  being  in  a  lan^ishing 
condition,  the  profits  of  persons  who  follow  those  two  branches  of  mdustiy 
are  insignificant. 

^^  It  is  the  tariff  of  1816  which  has  opened  the  door  to  the  productions 
of  foreign  industry.  From  that  period  there  has  been  a  constant  defi- 
ciency in  our  finances ;  because  tne  working  classes  deprived  of  wa^esy 
have  been  obliged  to  diminish  their  consumption  of  the  articles  subject 
to  the  excise  and  impost — and  because  the  manu&cturersy  the  merchants, 
and  the  traders,  deprived  of  the  profit  which  they  derived  firom  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  most  part  of  these  wages,  have  likewise  been  obliged 
to  diminish  their  consumption.  It  is  since  1816,  that  the  ninth  part  of  the 
nation  is  reduced  either  to  mendicity,  or  to  require  assistance.  It  40  since 
1816,  that  manufactures  and  commerce  have  declined  with  great  strides* 
It  is  since  1816,  that  the  metallic  medium  of  the  nation  has  been  lavished 
to  pay  tribute  to  foreign  industry. 

'^  This  disappearance  of  the  specie  is  most  perniciously  felt  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  prices  of  houses,  which,  except  in  Brussels  and  the  Hague, 
have  fallen  since  that  period  more  than  one-third,  an  ^rrefi^ible  proof  of 
the  impoverishment  of  the  nation :  for  if  our  resources  were  the  same  as 
formerly,  houses  would  still  command  the  same  price. 

^'  It  is  ascertained  that  the  immense  number  of  breweries  and  distille- 
ries, which  formerly  existed  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  under- 
gone prodigious  diminution. 

^^  Since  the  tariff  of  1816  has  permitted  the  entrance  of  Scotch  stock-* 
ings  and  thules  under  light  duties — and  since  then  the  English  thules 
have  almost  annihilated  our  flourishing  fabrics  of  lace,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  poor  women,  who  manufiictured  them,  earn  at 
present  but  four  sous  per  day." 

REMARKS  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  HOLLAND. 

Holland,  including  Friesland  and  Grelderland,  was  a  woollen  cloth 
manufacturing  country  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  made  pre-* 
sents  to  foreign  princes  and  others  of '^  Frison  habits  of  different  colours^ 
and  of  white,  piU7>le,  and  gray  Frison  mantles."  The  early  export  tsade 
of  wool  from  England  to  the  continent  was  to  supply  the  Dutch  and 
flemish  cloth  weavers.  Before  the  thirteenth  century  the  Hollanders 
exported  various  manufiictures  to  England,  and  took  back  wool  for  the 
use  of  the  weavers. 

Leyden  was  early  distinguished  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  to  which 
that  city  owed,  its  prosperity.  The  cloths,  as  early  as  1482,  were  sub- 
jected to  inspection  by  the  government  authorities.    English  wool  was^ 
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%t  that  tiB[i0j^diJllpetf  to  Calais  as  an  entrepot,  and  afterwards  transhipped 
to  HolIailad-^^iPhilip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  permitting  them  to  pass  his  fron- 
tier town  of  Gravelines  free  of  transit  duty. 

In  1466,  th^  cloths  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  were  prohibited 
to  be  imported  into  England  by  Edward  IV.  The  general  opinion  is, 
therefore,  erroneous,  that  there  were  no  manu&ctures  in  Holland  until  its 
independence,  and  until  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
The  latter  event,  and  the  persecutions  in  Flanders  by  the  Spaniards,  occa- 
sioned multitudes  'of  the  most  skilful  manufacturers  to  fly  for  safety  to 
Holland,  as  well  as  to  England.  The  city  of  Amsterdam,  in  1614,  gave 
premiums  and  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  foreign  manufacturers  who 
established  themselves  in  that  city.  The  extension  of  commerce  at  that 
time,  also,  brought  new  raw  materials  into  Holland  to  be  manufactured. 
Fabrics  of  spermaceti  ^nd  whale  oil,  seal  oil,  white  lead,  litharge, 
minium,  rermillion,  various  dye  stuffs,  camphor,  borax,  sugar  and  salt 
refining,  dyeing  and  bleaching,  and  delf  or  earthenware,  and  many  other 
preparations  and  fabrics,  arose  and  flourished,  Among  the  woven  manu- 
&ctures,  velvets, fine  cloths,  cambrics,  serges,  domestics,  ribands,  galloons, 
threads,  lineiy,  canvass,  and  paper,  were  all  manufactured,  and  at  this 
period  were  in  great  prosperity.  Ironwork  for  ship  building  and  the 
anchors  and  other  appurtenances  of  ships  and  boats,  and  all  kinds  of  tools 
then  used,  were  fabricated  in  that  country.  There  were,  also,  immense 
printing  establishments  of  books  in  all  languages. 

.  These  manufiictures  flourished  at  this  time  in  Holland,  from  the  perse- 
entions  and  commotions  which  disturbed  the  industry  and  arrested  the 
useful  inventions  o^  France,  Spain,  and  Flanders.  As  manu&ctures 
arose,  aided  by  improved  machinery,  in  England  and  France,  they  de- 
clined in  Holland.  It  was  evident  that  Holland  could  not,  with  all  her 
disadvantages  and  h6r  immense  internal  taxes,  compete  with  England. 

Various  measures  were  suggested  to  restore  her  declining  manufac" 
tores,  but  they  fiiled,  and  M.  Luzae,  in  his  work  on  the  wealth  of  Hol- 
land, speaking  of  the  taxes,  says, "  Others  may,  perhaps,  examine  if  these 
taxes  have  been  judiciously  imposed,  and  if  they  have  been  levied  with 
proper  economy.  It  is  sufl&cient  to  observe  that  the  manufactures  of 
wool,  silk,  gold,  and  silver,  have  succumbed,  afterhaving  struggled  for  a 
long  time  against  the  taxation.  Holland  has  only  saved  from  the  ship^ 
vyreck  of  her  manufactures  those  which  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  com- 
petUion  of  other  nations, ^^  At  One  time  Holland  made  paper  and  printed 
books  for  nearly  all  Europe. 

The  woollens  of  any  importance  which  are  now  made  in  Holland  are 
common  cloths  and  hosiery.  Linen  is  ohiefly  manufactured  for  home 
use,  and  the  bleaching  of  Inien,  especially  at  Harlam,  is  extensively  car- 
ried on.  Diamond  cutting,  and  most  kind  of  lapidaries'  work,  are  still  in  a 
profitable  state  at  Amsterdam.  Glass  manufactures  and  pipe  making,  also, 
continue,  while  paper  milk  are  very  numerous  and  yield  a  profit. 

The  distilleries  of  Schiedam,  and  those  of  Delft  and  other  places,  still 
maintain  an  important  part  of  the  standing  manufactures  of  the  country. 
There  are  one  hundred  large  distilleries  in  the  former  place,  and  some 
thousands  of  swine  are  fattened  on  the  grains  or  refuse  of  these  estab- 
lishments. 

So^ar  refineries,  protected  by  high  duties  and  drawbacks,  have  for  years 
been  in  extensive  operation  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 
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There  is  a  large  engineering  establishment  and  foundry  at  Feyenoord, 
near  Rotterdani ;  there  is,  also,  one  at  the  Hague ;  one  at  Leyden,  chiefly 
for  working  up  old  iron ;  one  at  Utrecht,  and  one  at  Deventer.  The 
latter  uses  iron  produced  from  a  kind  of  iron  sand  fbund  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  being  the  only  instance  in  which  the  metal  is  found  in  its 
natural  state  in  Holland ;  but  the  production  is  not  very  considerable.  In 
Rotterdam  there  are  five  such  establishments  of  importance. 

There  are  no  steel  manufactories  of  any  importance  in  Holland. 


IMPORTS  FROM  HOLLAND  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MANUFACTURES. 

Copper,  in  plates, 

Dye  woods, 

Clothe  aod  cawimeres, 

WuoUeo  hosiery, • . . .. 

Worsted  stuffs, 

Manufoetures  of  cotton,.. . . 

Twist,  yarn,  or  thread, 

Hosiery, 

All  other  articles  of  cotton,.. 

Silk  floss, 

Thread  lace, 

Linens,  bleached,  and  others. 

Clothing  ready  made, 

Other  articlea  of  wear, 

Leather, 

Brass, 

Iron  and  steel 

Manufactures  of  wood, 

Plate  glass, 

China  and  porcelain, 

Earthen  and  stone  ware, 

Chronometers  and  clocks,... . 

Jewellery, 

Wood,  manufactured,. 

Sewing  silk, 

Manufactures  of  silk,. 

Silk  shoes, 

Sail  duck, 

Coitoa  bagging • . . . 

Wines,. 

Spirits  from  grain,  (gin,). . . . 

Other  spirits, 

Cordials  and  vinegar, 

Linse«d  oil, 

Cheesy 

Muiket, 


46,118 

6,318 

764 

799 

904 

557 

67 

103 

557 

S60 

705 

506 

1,449 


346 

1,533 

48 

J44 

473 

611 

413 

188 

36 

336 

13 

4.314 

13 

5,930 

150.368 

1,819 

91 

13.953 


LoafsQgar,....., 

Cigars.. 

Red  and  white  lead, 

Twines,  pack  thread, . . . 

Cut  glass, 

Battles, 

Steel 

Sole  and  upper  leather, . 

Tanned  skins. 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Paper 

Books,. 


•M,9<7 

33 

177 

4 

84 

333 

30,457 

30 

470 

10 

8 

47»^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Furs,  undressed,. $'363 

Hatters'  and  other  furs, 94,318 

Coffee. 166.539 

Currants, 68 

Fige, 345 

Mace, 555 

Nutmegs, ? 76,601 

Cinnamon, 1.988 

Cloves, 1,830 

Pimento 3160 

Camphor, j^476— 

Articles  not  enumerated— 
Free   of    duty,    principally 

madder, 54.'>,897 

Ad  valorem, 136,563 

Specific  duties, X34-> 

Specie ., 

Pearl  barley, 

Hams  and  bacon 

Pickled  and  dried  flsh, 

Pouioes 

Indigo, 

Goal 

Flax, 


$830,379 


$978^538 


$613499 

336 

3.17S 

96 

1,001 

588 

1,084 

57 

1U13 

$1,310,061 


EXPORTS  TO  HOLLAND  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Oil.  whala  and  fish, 

Whalebone 

Spermaceti  candles, ^ 

Lumber,  staves,  Ac, 

Other  lumber, 

Oak  and  other  barks, 

Rosin  and  turpentine.. . .  •  • . 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes, 

Skins  and  flirs, 

Beef,  tallow,  and  hides, 

Pork  and  l«rd, 

Flour, 

Rye,  pats,  and  other  grain, . . 
*ice, 

Domestic  Exports,. 

Foreign  Exports, . . 


4518.493 
40,441 


Cotton, 

Tobacco, 1,369,683 


1,636  Hops,. 


11,38b 

326 

6,543 

15.559 

S91.857 

325 

4,950 

7,051 

1,971 

144 

97,555 


Wax,. 

Manufhctured  tdbacco, 

Spirits  of  turpentine, 

Lead, 

Drugs  medicinal,.. 

Wearing  apparol, 

Paper  and  stationary, ...... 

Articles  not  enumerated — 

Manufactured 

Other  articles, 


3,346- 


1,340 

4,761 

4,005 

875 

5^618 

797 

95 

70 


4,630 


.  $9,517,931 

..     181,033 


Total  Exports  from  Unite  I  States  to  Hollaud,. . 
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BMementtaMbUmgJhe  Tmporti  Export^  and  Tranni  of  Holland,  in  the  Spun  and 
Women  Manufattura,  during  the  year  1841. 
DewriptioB  oi  Goods.  liiport.  EzporL  Transit. 

Cotton  yarn  not  dyed «net  killogrdmmes,  9,2(X),000        20,000        5,480,000 

•*         "     dyed,..*.. "  '*  1,000,000        25,000  775,000 

The  imports  of  undyed  yarns  are  almost  all  from  England,  and  the 
export  and  transit  of  the  same  is  to  Germany — the  remaining  3,700,000 
killogrammes  being  for  the  consumption  of  Holland,  and  are  used  by  the 
manu&cturers  in  Overyssel,  North  Brabant,  Haiiem,  &c. 

The  imports  of  dyed  yarn  are  from  England  to  the  extent  of  three- 
fourths,  and  the  export  and  transit  are  to  Germany. 

Deseriptiott  of  OdoiU.  Import*.  Exports.  Transit. 

Value,  Florins.  Florins.  Florins. 

Manofactnres  of  cotton,  white  and  printed, ....  1 3,000,000  5,500,000  2,500,000 

Value,  pounds  aterLing, 1 ,083,333 

One-half  these  imports  are  fr«m  England,  the  exports  almost  entirely 
to  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  half  of  the  transit.  The  remaining  exports 
and  transit  so  to  Germany.  In  1840,  the  export  and  transit  to  the  East 
Indies  was  at>out  2,000,000  more,  and  in  1842,  it  will  be  still  less  than 
now,  the  *MacU»chappy  having  diminished  their  orders  considerably. 


Export 


Description  of  Goods. 


Woollen  yarns,  undyed, killogrammest 

«  «     dyed, *• 

The  imports  almost  all  from  England,  and 
the  transit  to  Germany. 

Woollen  manufactures, .  • ** 

Seven-eighths  from  England,  export  and 
transit  to  Germany.  Cloths  and  cassi* 
meres  were  not  included  in  the  above, 
coming  chiefly  from  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France. 

The  imports  of  linen  yarns  are  three- fourtha 
ftom  England.    Transit  all  to  Germany. 

YaftM  for  sewing, Florins,  valae. 

Imports  are  two- thirds  from  England. 
Transit  all  to  Germany. 

Yams  for  weaving, *• 

Yam8,raw, " 

Manufactures  of  flax,  raw  and  bleached,..       « 

Imports  nearly  all  from  Germany.  Ex- 
ports and  transit  to  various  countries. 

Dyed  and  printed,. • " 

Imports  three-fourths  from  Germanji.  £z- 

rs  to  various  countries, 
and  napkin  cloths,  white  or  4ama9k9      *' 

Imports  all  from  Germany. 

Bed  ticks, 

Other  manu&eturefl  of  flax,  hemp,  Itc, 
come  from  Germany,  Russia^  England, 
fcc.,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  home  con- 
sumption. There  are  few  manufactures 
of  linen  yarns,  or  linen  weaving  factories 
in  Overyssel  and  North  Brabant. 

Raw  silk ** 

Silkstuflfe, " 

Imports  chiefly  to  France  and  to  Germany. 
Transit  to  North  America. 


Import. 


2(X),000 
350,000 


1,100,000 


300,000 


275,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 


200,000 

150,000 
130,000 


80,000 
160,000 


2,00(J 
3,000 


25,000 
Woollen 
manufse- 
turet  pay- 
\ag  no  ex- 
port duty 
are  seldom 
iniiuded  in 
the  above. 

6,000 


10,000 

7,000 

25,000 


none. 

2,000 
none. 


none. 
20,000 


TransiU 


200,000 
260,000 


475,000 


75,000 


100/)00 
520.000 
100,000 


10,000 

3,000 
5,000 


65,000 
140,000 


Silk  stuffs  pay  the  high  duty  of  4  florins  per  killogramme.   Scarcely  any  are  imported 
VBlcfi  smuggled.    The  same  applies  to  sewing  silks,  floret,  refuse  worked  silks,  &c. 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  Ships  toith  Cargoes  which  entered  the  Ports  of  the 
JSTetherlandSt  including  Belgium,  from  1824  to  1828,  inclusive. 


1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 


Nciherlaiid  Flaf . 


Shipi. 
2,262 
2,397 
2,657 
2,648 
2,840 


Tods. 
214,588 
221,219 
251,284 
255,142 
284,061 


BriiUh  Flag. 


Ships. 
491 
547 
641 
750 
848 


I'one. 

46,701 
48,968 
68',148 
95,634 
100,774 


Ail  other  Flay,  j 


Toial. 


Ships 
1,908 
1,819 
2,151 
2,415 


Tons.     I  8hips.  I    Tons 


195,204 
184 ,697  i 
239,905 
283,236 


2,765,338,6041 


4,661456,493 
4,763'454.874 
5,449'559.337 
5,813|634,012 
6,4531723,439 


Statement  of  the  number  of  Ships  which  sailed  from  the  Ports  of  the  Netherlands^ 
including  Belgium,  during  the  years  1824  to  182S,  inclusive. 


1S[24, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 


Netherland  Flag. 


Ships. 
2,330 
2,108 
1,765 
1,726 
1,807 


Tons. 
255,522 
241 ,333 
193,414 
171,945 
186.104 


BritCsh  Flag. 


Ships. 

834 
1,028 

065 
1,935 
1,448 


Tons. 
70,569 
83,524 
86,798 
136,874 
140,317 


All  other  Flags. 


Ships. 
1,387 
1,292 
1,267 
1,383 
1.373 


Tons. 

175,941 
164,618 
161,809 
150,770 
154,381 


Total. 


Ships. 
4,551 
4,428 
3,997 
4,444 
4,628 


Tons. 

502,032 
439,475 
442,021 
459,589 
480.802 


COMMERCE  BETWEEN  HOLLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

FROM  1821  AND  1830,  TO  1833,  INCLUBXVE. 


1  laporU  into  Holland  | 

Exports 

from  the  United  Sutes 

from  llol. 

of  America.          | 

TotaL 

land  to  the 

Domestic 

Foreign 

United 

Produce. 

Produce. 

Years  ending  30th  September. 

Dollara. 

Dollar*. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Netherlands, 1821, 

1,964,513 

1,739,692 

3,694,206 

1,938,953 

1830, 

3,354,551 

675,527 

4,010,078 

888,408 

1832, 

2,232,792 

2,870,490 

3,103,282 

1,360,668 

^      .                                                       1^^3, 

1,634,353 

722,409 

2,356,762 

1,166,856 

Dutch  W.Indies  and  Amer.  Colonies,.  1821, 

533,259 

149.784 

623,043 

860,950 

1830, 

319,495 

42,298 

361,793 

286,509 

1832, 

357,520 

46,644 

409,164, 

328.832 

1833, 

380,720 

54,038 

434,758; 

430,197 

Dutch  East  Indies, , 1821, 

133,010 

1,581,803 

1,714,813: 

134,369 

1830, 

63,273 

107,293 

170,556; 

181,848 

1832, 

24.516 

503,504 

528,020: 

668,974 

1833, 

93.852 

680.989 

774341: 

750,290 

NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  HOLLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


American  Tonnage. 

Foreign  Tonnage. 

Kingdoms  and  Colonies. 

Entered 

the  Nether. 

lands. 

Departed 

from  the 

Nether- 

lands. 

Entered 
the  Nether- 
lands. 

from  the 
Nether^ 
lands. 

Netherlands,  • ••• ••••.. 

.1821, 
1830, 
1832, 
1833, 

i,1821, 
1830, 
1832, 
1833, 

.1821, 
1830, 
1832, 
1833, 

Tons. 

26,048 

36,220 

38,770 

22,483 

18,228 

11,043 

9.511 

11,478 

5,610 

1,501 

7,456 

7,497 

Tons. 

25,851 

42,998 

29,912 

18,596 

16,468 

12,047 

10.176 

15,939 

1,597 

662 

5,064 

3,934 

Tons. 

1,063 

4,515 

8,372 

6,938 

823 

124 

80 

80 

none. 

220 

680 

1.488 

Tons. 
1.403 
793 
5,630 
4,864* 
422 
248 
none. 
290 
none, 
none, 
none. 
1,740 

Dutch  W.  Indies  and  American  Coloniei 
Dutch  East  Indies, 

CLSVEIiAND,  OHIO— WESTERN  RESERVE,  &o. 

CLEVELAJ^D— ITS  RISE,  GROWTH,  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION. 


In  glancing  at  the  progress  of  the  western  settlements  of  our  country, 
yre  know  not  which  of  two  facts  apparent  therein,  most  tend  to  excite 
the  astonishment  of  the  examinant — the  first  exhibited  broadly  on  their 
£ice  in  the  shape  of  original  forests  yet  virgin  in  their  guise  and  growth, 
with  the  log  cabin  of  the  pioneer  standing  along  the  range  of  their  outer 
shadows ;  Uiese  contrasting  abruptly  with  cultivated  fields,  belting  towns 
and  cities,  wherein  taste  erects  her  altars  and  wealth  establishes  its 
homes — the  whole  so  intimately  neighbourly,  that  the  chime  of  church 
bell  and  the  forgeman's  anvil  music  have  companionship  with  the  zephyr 
voices  of  the  age-grown  wilderness.  .  .  The  other  is  displayed  in  the 
naturalness  with  which  these  vast  contrasts  harmonize  into  social  fitness, 
the  conceded  claims  of  law  and  order  governing  the  whole,  and  having 
for  their  empire  and  safety  the  honest,  although  in  some  instances  rudely 
evinced,  respect  of  the  borderman  for  the  legal  institutions  that  secure  to 
him  the  enjoyment  of  the  possessions  for  which  he  has  so  indefatigably 
toiled.  .  .  True,  that  at  times,  he  may  fret  under  the  application  of  law 
rules  that  he  does  not  clearly  comprehend  ;  but  his  obedience  is  shown 
even  while  he  complains,  so  that  amid  the  unhewn  logs  of  our  western 
law  temples,  you  may  see  an  homage  rendered  to  the  awards  of  courts  as 
complete  as  is  evidenced  on  the  decisionsof  time-honoured  Westminster, 
or  the  dockets  of  old  Faneuil. 

The  truths  of  the  former  of  these  positions  meet  you  at  every  step,  af- 
ter your  journey  westward  from  Bufialo  on  the  one  range,  or  Pittsburg 
on  the  other.  You  track  the  wilderness  to  find — sometimes  within  its 
depths,  even  on  its  marge — ^the  seats  of  scientific  agriculture,  tl)e  aspiring 
hamlet  soon  to  claim  rank  as  a  city,  the  city  in  fact,  endowed  with  aU 
and  every  metropolitan  advantage  and  instrument,  with  charter  and  cor- 
poration, with  ships  and  steamers,  these  latter  ploughing  waters  that 
but  a  few  years  ere  while — in  all  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
may  say — ^sustained  no  keels  other  than  the  canoe  of  the  shore-creeping 
savage,  while  their  banks,  now  the  theatre  of  the  industry  of  scores  of 
thousands,  was  covered  with  the  oaks  of  ages ;  rustling  the  volumned 
waste,  stretching  away  therefrom,  paying  tribute  to  no  imperator  but  the 
winds. 

In  the  rise,  progress,  and  now  settled  condition  of  hundreds  of  western 
'locations,"  the  reality  of  what  has  been  stated,  is  readily  apparent : 
perhaps  in  no  one  of  them  has  the  illustration  been  shown  in  a  more 
striking  manner  than  in  the  colonization  of  Cleveland,  as  brought  into 
connexion  with  its  position  at  the  present  day.  .  .  Let  the  tracing  of  its 
rise  be  to  the  reader  at  once  an  apology  for  the  triteness  of  what  we 
have  advanced,  and  the  "  open  sesame  "  to  his  indulgence  of  that  which 
19  to  follow. 

The  first  landing  at  the  now  city  of  Cleveland,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
Hementy  was  in  the  &11  of  1796.    Previous  to  this  time,  in  1786,  the 
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missionary  Zieabergtrj  with  his  followers,  quitted  Detroit,  and  were  tnuw^ 
ported  in  a  vessel  called  the  Mackinaw,  to  the  month  of  the  Cuy^oga 
river.  Thence  they  proceeded  info  the  interiour,  following  the  river  some 
eleven  miles,  to  a  deserted  village*  of  the  Ottawa  Indians,  and  there  re- 
mained until  the  April  of  the  ensuing  year,  when  they  abandoned  it,  and 
removed  to,  and  effected  a  permanent  setdement  upon,  the  banks  of  the 
Huron  river,  near  where  now  stands  the  flourishing  town  of  MiUuu  Id 
1809,  the  colony  again  removed  to  Fairfield,  Upper  Canada,  at  which 
place  their  mission  establishment  stiU  remains,  and  is  flourishing. 

As  before  remarked,  the  first  landing  for  settlement  purposes  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1796.  The  attention  of  Oliver  Phelps,  and  several  other  en- 
terprising citizens  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  had  some  four  vears 
previous  been  directed  to  the  advantages  every  where  presentiuff  them- 
selves along  the  region  of  country  known  as  the  Connecticut  Reserve^ 
and  sub*named  Fire  Lamdi  and  Sufferers^  Land».  These  lands  embrace 
the  tract  of  country  in  the  State  of  Ohio  bounded  east  by  the  west  line 
of  Pennsylvania,  south  bv  the  completion  of  the  41st  degree  of  north 


her  deed  of  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States.  A  map  of  more  modem 
comprehensiveness  of  outline  makes  the  boundaries  thus:  on  Lake 
Erie,f  north,  and  Pennsylvania,  east.  It  extends  120  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  upon  an  avem^,  52  firom  north  to  south.  The  area  is  just 
3,000,000  of  acres.  The  subdivision,  or  F\rt  Landsy  (500,000  acres  in 
aU,  and  located  in  the  western  portion  of  these  reserve  lands,)  was  a 
donation  firom  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  those  of  her  citizens  whose 
property  had  been  destroyed  by  the  incursions  of  the  British  i^ainst  the 
towns  of  New  London,  Groton,  Fairfield,  and  others,  during  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Revolution.  The  3,000,000  acres  were  oflered  for  sale  by 
w  State  of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  in  1796.     Three  distinct  com- 

■  ■ 

*  Zioiberger  g»ve  the  spot  the  name  of  *'  PiUgefi&h,"  i. «.  PilgrmC»  Rest. 

t  Lake  Erie;  by  the  French  voyageurs,  called  **  Conte ;"  by  the  savages,  **  Erne.*' 
BaroQ  Ldbouian,  who  treats  of  this  sheet  of  water  and  of  its  shores,  in  a  treatise 
bearing  date  iu  the  last  century,  and  whose  observations  were  taken  in  1788,  thus 
remarks  of  the  lake  itself,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  circam-adJKents  ;  "  The  LalM 
Errie  is  justly  dignified  with  the  illustrious  aaske  of  Conte;  fur  assuredly  it  is  the 
finest  lake  upon  earth.  .  .  You  may  judge  of  the  goodness  of  the  climate  (torn  the 
latitudes  of  the  countries  that  surround  it.  *  *  *  *  Its  circumference  extends 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty  leagues ;  but  it  tfibrds  everywhere  such  a  charming  pros* 
pect,  th«t  its  banks  are  decked  with  oak  trees,  chestnut  trees,  apple  and  plum  treoB» 
and  vines  which  bear  their  fine  clusters  up  to  the  very  tops  of  the  trees — upon  a  sort 
of  croand  that  lies  as  smooth  as  one's  hand.  .  .  I  cannot  express  what  vast  quantities 
of  deer  and  turkies  are  to  be  found  in  these  iweods,  and  in  the  vast  meadows  that  lie 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  .  .  At  the  bottom  of  the  li^e  we  find  wild  beeves 
(buflaloas)  upon  the  banks  of  two  pleasuit  rivers  that  disembogue  into  it  withoot 
currents  or  cataracts.  .  .  The  savages  assure  us  that  it  is  never  disturbed  with  high 
winds,  but  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  and  even  then,  but 
seldom ;  which,  indeed,  I  am  very  apt  to  believe,  for  we  had  but  very  few  storms 
when  I  entered  into  my  fort,  in  1668,  though  the  fort  lay  open  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Hureas.  The  banks  of  this  lake  (Erie)  are  commonly  frequented  by  none  hot  war* 
riors,  whether  the  Iroquese,  the  Illinese,  the  Oumanis,  &c.,  and  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  stop  them.*'  .  .  We  elsewhere  find  that  the  Errieronou§t  (the  Erie  tribe,)  and  the 
Jiuda8to-qu09omons,  (according  to  Bancroft,  the  Jitidaetee,)  dwelt  upon  the  oonfines 
of  ^  lake ;  but  these,  as  wtU  ss  other  smaller  tribesj  were  extfapated  by  the  Iroqnoie 
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pin&es  appeared  as  parohasen ;  but  a  compromise  was  effected  between 
the  affents  of  each,  (Oliver  Phelps,  of  Suffield,  Conn.,  John  Livingston, 
of  GfSumbia  coanty.  New  York,  and  William  Hull,  well  known  as 
afterwards  Crovemor  of  Michigan,)  by  which  the  difficulties  existing 
were  lenaoved,  and  two  of  the  companies  became  the  owners,  with  an 
ondeialandiag  that  the  third  (Hull's)  should  share  in  the  advantages  to 
be  derived.* 

Early  in  the  i^ngof  1796,  the  directors  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Com- 
pany resolved  upon  the  sarvev  of  their  purchase.  These  directors  were 
Oliver  Phelps,  as  aforenamed,  Henry  Ciuimpion,  of  Colchester,  Samuel 
Mather,  of  Lyme,  Gen.  Newberry,  of  New  Windsor,  and  Gideon  Gran- 
ger—aH  of  Connecticut.  They  proceeded  to  select  fortysurveyors,  under 
tlie  itamediate  direction  and  inspection  of  Seth  Pease  and  Augustus 
PoaTSR,  the  former  subsequently  Asaiitant  Postmaster  Greneral,  and  now 
deceased — the  latter  alive,  and  residing  at,  or  near  Niagara  Falls.  The 
agent  of  the  Company  accompanying  the  survey  was  Moses  Cleveland, 
from  whom  the  queen  city  of  Lake  Erie  derives  its  name.  Among  the 
surveyors  were  J.  Milton  Holley,  of  Sali^ury,  Connecticut,  a  brother  of 
Myron  Holley,  since  one  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  New  York; 
Moses  Warren,  Amos  Spafford,  and  Richard  M.  Stoddard.  The  survey- 
ing party  proceeded  to  Scfaeneotady  in  the  month  of  June,  1796,  where 
they  remained  untii  they  collected  the  necessary  compasses,  chains,  and 
other  mathematical  instruments  for  the  traverse,  and  such  stores  as  would 
be  required  for  their  journey  and  subsistence  when  arrived  at  and  upon 
the  theatre  of  their  labours,  and  some  two  ^ousand  dollars  worth  of  dry 
goods,  designed  as  presents  to  the  Indians.  For  the  transportation  of 
these,  the  party  procured  four  Schenectady  batteaux,'f'  and  m  these  as- 
ceadeid  the  Mohawk  river,  passing  over  the  portage  at  Little  Falls  to  Fort 
Stanwix,  (now  Rome,)  where  there  was  another  portage  from  the  Mo- 
hawk to  Wood  Creek,  whidi  empties  into  Oneida  Lake.  They  followed 
this  stream  to  the  lake,  crossed  the  latter,  and  through  its  outlet  and  the 
Oswego  liver,  and  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rirer  Niagara ;  up  that  stream  to  Queenston,  on  the  British  side ; 
crossed  the  seven  miles  portage,  arriving  at  Chippewa ;  ft*om  thence  fol- 
lowing the  Niagara  to  Buffido,  where  they  were  to  meet  Oen.  Cleveland 
and  Mr.  Porter.  The  journey  that  to  our  modem  modus  operandi  is  a 
self-eotigbt  pleasure  excursion,  was  then  a  work  of  time,  labour,  and 
danger,  and  the  expedition  found  it  one  of  danger  and  death.^ 

•  Hull'f  party  was  knows  tt  that  time,  aad  aubiequently,  as  the  *'  fiscem  Company," 
aad  was  to  have  an  intereet  in  any  lands  over  the  3,000,000  of  acres,  (the  Fire  Lands 
not  included,  of  course.)  This  Company,  soon  after  the  purchase,  divided  their  Sup- 
posed interest  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  shares,  for  which  they  issued  scrip :  this 
was  thrown  into  the  market,  and  sold  in  some  instances  at  a  premium  of  three  thou- 
eand  dollars  par  share.  The  surrey  of  the  Reserve  showed^  however,  a  deficit  of 
about  *JOO,000,  leaving  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  but  2,800,000  acres,  instead  of 
over  3,000,000. 

t  TbeM  battaauz  were  of  some  eighteen  barrels  bulk,  and  usually  manned  with 
four  hands.  The  arrival  ef  these  at  Conneaut  as  a  traditional  term  (is  not  an  unwar- 
ranted) commencement  of  the  navigation  history  of  the  great  lakes  of  North  America. 

t  While  ascending  S|NaksT's  rift  oa  the  Mohawk,  one  member  of  the  expedition 
lost  hi«  life.  With  a  view  to  facilitate  their  progress,  each  of  the  boats  had  been  fiir- 
nisbod  with  a  pels,  serving  as  a  mast,  such  pole  having  a  iork  at  its  top  over  which 
the  halyard  te  hoist  the  a^  was  tore.    Oa  one  of  the  boats,  €mi  halyard  became 
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At  Buflblo,  (Messrs.  Cleveland,  Porter,  and  HoUey,  having  joined  the 
main  body — the  latter  gentleman  bringing  some  twelve  or  fourteen  pack- 
horses,  and  ten  or  twelve  head  of  cattle,)  a  "  talk"  was  had  with  the 
Seneca  and  Mohawk  tribes  as  to  the  relinquishment  of  their  real  or  im- 
asinarj  claims  to  the  possession  of  the  lands  within  the  company's  pur- 
chase. Red  Jacket,  Farmer's  Brother,  and  other  chiefis  of  the  Senecas 
were  present,  as  well  as  Col.  Brant,  (Thayandaencagua,)  sachem  of  the 
Mohawks.  The  Senecas  urged  their  claim  pertinaciously  for  three  or 
four  days,  but  finally  withdrew  them  on  the  delivery  to  them,  by  General 
Cleaveland,  of  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  worth  of  goods. 

The  expedition  then  started — ^the  boats  skirting  the  lake  coast,  while 
a  large  majority  of  the  men  progressed  by  land,  driving  before  them  the 
horses  and  cattle — ^and  on  the  second  day  after  quitting  Buffido  arrived  at 
Presque  Isle,  (now  Erie,)  where  the  boats  lay  wind-bound  for  several 
days.  Again  en  route^  the  boats  were  sent  up  the  bay  to  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  isthmus,  unladen,  and  they  and  their  cargoes  transported  by 
land  across,  and  into  the  lake.  Thence  proceeding,  the  whole  party 
arrived  at  (now)  Conneaut,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1796. 

The  sons  of  revolutionary  sires,  some  of  them  sharers  of  themselves  in 
the  great  baptism  of  the  republic,  they  made  the  anniversary  of  their 
country's  freedom  a  day  of  ceromonial  and  rejoicing.  They  felt  that  they 
had  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  labours,  the — ^to  many  of  them — sites  of 
homes,  as  little  alluring,  almost  as  crowded  with  dangers,  as  were  the 
levels  of  Jamestown  or  the  rocks  of  Plymouth  to  the  ancestors  who  had 
preceded  them  in  the  conquest  of  the  seacoast  wilderness  of  this  continent. 
From  old  homes  and  friendly  and  social  associations,  they  were  almost  as 
completely  exiled  as  were  the  cavaliers  who  debarked  upon  the  shores  of 
Virginia,  or  the  Puritans  who  sought  the  strand  of  Massachusetts.  Far 
away  as  they  were  from  the  villages  of  their  birth  and  boyhood  ;  before 
them  the  trackless  forest,  or  the  untraversed  lake,  yet  did  they  resolve  to 
cast  fatigue  and  privation  and  peril  from  their  thoughts  for  the  time  bein^, 
and  give  to  the  day  its  due,  to  patriotism  its  awards.  Mustering  their 
numbers,  they  sat  them  down  on  the  eastward  shore  of  the  stream  now 
known  as  Conneant,  and,  dipping  from  the  lake  the  liquor  in  which  they 
pledged  their  country — their  goblets  some  tin  cups  of  no  rare  workman- 
ship, yet  every  way  answerable,  with  the  ordnance  accompaniment  of 
two  or  three  fowling  pieces  discharging,  the  required  national  salute — 
the  first  settlers  of  the  Reserve  spent  their  landing-day  as  became  the  sons 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — as  the  advance  pioneers  of  a  population  that  has 
siftce  made  the  then  wilderness  of  northern  Ohio  to  *'  blossom  as  the  rose," 
and  prove  the  homes  of  a  people  as  remarkable  for  integrity,  industry, 


entangled ;  to  remove  the  difficulty,  one  of  the  crew  went  up  to  re-arrange  the  hal- 
yard; but  fell  with  his  back  across  the  gunwale,  went  overboard,  and  was  drowned. 
By  a  stipulation  in  Jay's  Treaty  with  the'British  Government,  the  western  posts  were 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year  to  be  yielded  to  the  United  States.  It  was,  therefore, 
supposed  by  Gen.  Cleveland  and  his  colleague,  that  before  the  boats  arrived  before 
Oswego,  that  point  would  be  evacuated  by  the  troops  of  England,  and  in  the  possession 
of  our  own.  But  the  attempt  to  pass  was  opposed  by  the  British,  (who  were  still  gar- 
risoned there,)  and  the  boats  were  taken  a  short  distance  up  the  river  until  after 
nightfall,  when  they  made  a  mtt  by;  but  being  caught  by  a  sudden  squall  of  wind, 
they  were  driven  ashore  a  short  distance  below  Oswego,  and  they  and  some  of  their 
loading  much  damaged. 
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loye  of  country,  moral  truth  and  enlightened  legislation  as  any  to  be  found 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  their  ancestral  Mew  £Dgldnd« 

The  whole  party  numbered  on  this  occasion  fifly-two  penions,  of  whom 
tw^  were  females,  (Mrs.  Stiles,  and  Mrs.  Gunn,  and  a  child.)  As  these 
inifividuab  were  the  advance  of  after  millions  of  population,  their  names 
become  worthy  of  record,  and  are  therefore  ffiven,  viz :  Moses  Cleve-' 
land,  Augustus  Porter,  Seth  Pease,  Moses  Warren,  Amos  Spafford,  Mil-^ 
ton  Uawley,  Richard  M.  Stoddard,  Joshna  Stow,  Theodore  Shepard, 
Joseph  Tinker,  Joseph  Mclntyre,  George  Proudfoot,  Francis  Gay,  Sam* 
uel  Forbes,  Elijah  Gunn,  wife  and  child,  Amos  Sawten,  Stephen  Benton, 
Amos  Barber,  Samuel  Hungerford,  William  B.  Hall,  Samuel  Davenport^ 
Asa  Mason,  Amzi  Atwater,  Michael  Coffin,  Eiisha  Ayres,  Thomas  Har« 
ris,  Norman  Wilcox,  Timothy  Dunham,  George  Goodwin,  Shadrach  Ben-' 
ham,  Samuel  Agnew,  Warham  Shepard,  David  Beard,  John  Brlant,  Titus 
V.  Munson,  Joseph  Landon,  Job  V.  Stiles  and  wife,  Charles  Parker, 
Ezekiel  Morley,  Nathaniel  Doan,  Luke  Hanchet,  James  Hasket,  James 
Hamilton,  Olney  F.  Rice,  John  Lock,*  and  four  others  whose  names  are 
not  mentioned. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  the  workmen  of  the  expedition  were  employed  in 
the  erection  of  a  large,  awkwardly  constructed  log  building  ;  locating  it 
on  the  sandy  beach  on  the  east  shore  of  the  stream,  and  naming  it  '<  Stow 
Castle,"  after  one  of  the  party.  This  became  the  storehouse  of  the  pro- 
visions, &c.,and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  fitmilies. 

Pennsylvania  had  at  that  time  so  far  ascertained  her  lake  possessions^ 
as  to  establish  the  boundary  line  between  her  territory  and  the  lands  vested 
in  Connecticut.  The  western  line  of  the  former  State  arrived  within  three 
miles  of  the  camping  ground  of  the  surveyors.  Of  the  geographical  char^ 
acter  of  the  country  west  of  this  point,  or,  to  have  it  still  more  definite, 
west  of  Presque  Isle,  (now  Erie,  Pa.,)  nothing  was  known  by  the  Connect 
ticut  Land  Campamjfy  and  of  course  by  the  surveying  expedition,  except 
such  imperfect  mformation  as  was  drawn  from  a  1  rench  map,  of  ques- 
tionable accuracy  and  evident  meagemess  of  detail ;  but  professing  to  give 
the  points  at  which  the  streams  emptying  into  Lake  Erie  along  its  south- 
ern shore  were  to  be  found.  The  names  of  these  tributaries  were  eiven 
in  the  order  of  their  range  from  east  to  west,  to  wit :  Conneaut,  Ashtabula, 
Grand,  Chaerin,  Cuyahoga,!  Rocky 4!  Black,  Vermillion,  and  Huron  rivers, 
and  Sandu^y  bay.§  The  principsd  surveyor,  Mr.  PcHter,  found  the  State 
land-mark  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  about  3  minutes  short  of  42  degrees  of 
north  latitude. 

After  the  completion  oiihe  stores-depot,  and  a  day  or  two  devoted  to 
preparations  for  departure,  the  surveyors  started.     One  division  com^  ' 
menced  at  the  junction  of  the  Peptiiiylvania  boundary  with  the  lake  coast, 

*  James  Kingsbury  joined  shortly  after,  with  his  wife  who  gave  birth  to  the  first 
white  child  known  to  have  been  born  on  the  Reserve.  This  infant  died  in  consequence 
of  wmnt  of  nourishinent.  The  mother  was  interred  in  the  burial  ground  of  this  ctly 
about  two  years  a^o.  The  father,  who  has  since  held  several  important  judicial  and 
legislative  trusts,  is  yet  living  in  the  township  of  Newburffh,  about  four  miles  distant 
from  Cleveland,  and  was  the  first  man  who  tnrust  a  sickle  in  the  first  wheat  field 
planted  on  the  5oil  of  the  Reserve. 

t  Cuydhoga,  i.e.,  crooked  virBt, 

i  RoekUf  by  the  Indians,  Copopa. 

6  This  harbour,  situated  at  the  western  extreme  of  the  Reserve^  is  one  of  the  most 
mkHy  laad-loeked,  to  be  met  with  on  the  traverse  of  the  great  takea. 
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and  measured  south  to  the  highlands  north  of  the  Mahoning  riref ;  ^i!e 
another,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Cleveland,  coasted  ak»ng  the  shor^ 
of  the  lake  to  the  Cuyahoga  river.  (Other  divisions  accompanied  the 
neighbouring  survey,  for  the  purpose  as  it  progressed  towards  the  41st 
deg.  of  latitude — ^the  southeast  comer  of  the  tract — ^torun  off  thence  west 
on  that  parallel ;  at  the  end  of  each  five  miles  to  start  a  surveyor  north 
to  the  lake :  but  wjth  the  operations  of  these  parties,  the  writer  does  not 
propose  to  continue, — his  aim  alone  being  to  bring  the  earlier  fact^to  bear 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  agents  of  the  C.  L.  Co.  at  Cleveland.  Suffice  it 
under  this  head,  that  the  surveys  then  made  were  afterwards  in  the  main 
recognised  as  correct,  and  are  the  boundaries  and  subdivisions  shown  od 
the  existing  maps  of  Ohio.) 

Gen.  Cleveland,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  entered  the 
river,  and  followed  its  windings  to  where  Tinker's  Creek  empties  into  the 
former,  eleven  miles  south  of  Cleveland.  The  creek  was  so  named, 
7%ttkery  the  navigator  of  the  party  being  the  discoverer  of  its  point  of  de-* 
bouchure.  The  General  then  returned  to  Conneaut,and,  while  waiting  for 
the  return  of  the  other  exploring  parties,  held  a  council  with  a  small  tribe 
of  Indians  squatted  several  miles  above  the  latter  outlet  of  the  stream 
and  having  made  to  them,  through  their  chief,  Pagua,  some  small  presentsy 
he  effectively  gained  from  them  their  friendship  and  respect  for  himself 
and  his  colleagues  and  followers. 

While  coastmg  the  redon  of  the  Reserve,  Mr.  Cleveland  unfortunately 
fell  into  the  error  that  there  was  no  stream  worthy  to  be  called  such  be- 
tween Grand  river  and  the  Cuyahoga.  The  parties  running  the  four  first 
meridians  having  returned  to  Conneaut,  Gen.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Porter, 
Joshua  Stow,  Dr.  Shepard,  and  four  others,  started  again,  to  make  a  south- 
wise  exploration  of  the  lake  boundary  of  the  company's  possessions.  They 
took  with  them  one  of  the  batteaux  for  the  transport  of  provisions,  &c. 
The  first  ni^ht  after  their  departure  they  encamped  on  the  west  shore  of 
Ashtabula  nver.*  Proceeding  westward  they  touched  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga ;  thence  to  Sairausky  bay,  and  returned  to  Cuyahoga  river. 
Here  they  found  Stiles,  with  his  wife,  and  some  ten  others  of  the  party, 
and  commenced  the  survey  of  the  town  plot  of  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  By  the  first  of  October  a  log^cabin  was  erected.  The  city 
of  Cleveland  was  outlined  into  two  hundred  and  twenty  lots  of  eight  rodu 
front,  and  forty  rods  rear ;  the  whole  encircling  a  public  square  of  nearly 
ten  acres  (inclusive  of  two  highways  passing  there-through.)  On  the 
18th  of  October,  the  surveyors  quitted  Cleveland  on  their  return  route, 
leaving  Stiles  and  his  femily  and  Capt.  Paine,  since  of  Cleveland,  to 
weather  out  the  winter  in  the  soHtvdes  of  the  new  city.  At  this  time,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state,  the  settlements  of  whites  between  the  western 
shore  of  the  Genesee  river  and  the  Western  Ocean  were  as  oasis  on 
Sahara.  The  garrison  at  .Fort  Niagara ;  two  families  at  Lewiston ;  one  at 
Schlosser,  and  a  British  Indian  interpreter ;  two  Indian  traders  at  Buffalo, 
and,  as  near  as  we  can  gather,  a  family  of  New  England  origin  ;  a  few 
settlers  at  Presque  Isle  arrived  there  the  previous  year ;  Messrs.  Kingsbury 

*  Ainonji:  other  evidences  of  the  luxuries  to  be  obtained  by  a  life  on  the  border,  we 
may  as  well  mention  that  Joshua  Stow,  the  commissary  of  the  survey,  while  at  Ashta- 
bula river,  growing  tired  of  the  salt  supplies,  discovered  that  the  reptile  life  every  where 
met  with  yrnafreth,  tad  therefore  su()plied  his  table  (i)  with  a  daily  di»h  of  eodced 
rattlesnake !    He  declared  them  exquisite  of  flavour  and  right  epicttrosA. 
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and  Gunn  with  their  wives  at  Conneaut ;  a  French  trader  at  Sandusky ; 
the  settlement  at  Detroit ;  and  the  far  removed  line  of  ^'  Stockading"  life 
on  the  north  west  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  made  up  the  cimHzcUiam  of  what 
was  then  almost  unknown  to  geomtphy ;  of  that  which  was  long  politi- 
cally considered  as  the  "  North  West  Territory" — and  which  is  now  the 
governmental  element  of  one-third  of  the  republic. 

The  winter  of  1796-7,  was  one  of  privation  to  the  few  families  remain- 
B^  .upon  the  Reserve,  and  the  return  of  the  surveyors  on  the  ensuing 
spring  was  hailed  as  shipwrecked  mariners  greet  the  sail  of  the  deliverer, 
or,  the  iiunine-stricken  welcome  the  dispenser  of  bread.  Without  flour, 
salt*  and  the  common  provisions  for  the  support  of  life,  the  lonff  months 
of  frost  and  storm  had  worn  on  slowly  and  cheerless ;  and  the  departure 
af  the  vast  fields  of  ice  that  stretched  away  from  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
•ad  the  coming  of  the  spring  time,  the  latter  conveying  assurances  of  the 
arrival  of  friends  and  supplies,  were  regarded  by  the  settlers  at  Cleveland 
and  Conneaut  as  ransom  evidences — ^the  ransom  from  a  state  of  existence 
that  had  so  &r  yielded  nothing  but  peril  and  privation. 

The  surveying  party,  on  reaching  the  Reserve  again,  made  Cleveland 
iheur  head-quarters.  The  families  at  Conneaut  were  removed  to  the  same 
point,  and  the  business  preliminaries  towards  permanent  settlement,  were 
actively  entered  upon.  Major  Jjorenzo  Carter  (a  brave,  eccentric,  and 
thorough  pioneer^  and  Ezekiel  Hawley,  with  their  families,  all  from  Rut- 
land, Vennont,  also  squatted  within  the  circle.  The  latter  constructed 
a  €abin  of  logs  on  the  immediate  spot  where  the  writer  of  these  &cts  is 
now  penning  them ;  but  the  log  shantee  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  is  a  pile 
of  brick  buildings  five  stories  in  height,  while  from  its  windows  may  be 
seen  in  course  of  erection  the  most  splendid  structure  in  the  West.  And 
now,  inasmuch  as  the  history  of  Cleveland  is  closely  identified  with  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  in  fact  of  Ohio,  we  may  as 
well  present  certain  matters  bearing  upon  the  history  of  all.  The  Indian 
title  to  the  reserve  lands  lying  west  of  Cuyahoga  river  and  Portage  Path 
(as  it  was  called)  was  extinguished  by  treaty  on  the  4th  of  July,  1805, 
Beyond  the  aforenamed  river  and  path  the  red  men  still  remained  as  sove- 

X,  retaining  the  rights  and  occupancy  which  they  technically  enjoyed 
the  provisions  of  Wayne's  treaty  of  1794.  Over  the  tarritoiy  of 
which  the  Cuyahoga  was  the  eastern  boundary, the  system  of  Great  Britain 
was  the  ^remiiig  rule.  The  United  States  claimed  and  held  yovereign 
political  jurisdiction  as  a  territory.  Connecticut,  also,  maintained  her  rights 
to  the  same  ;  but  these  clashing  positions  of  the  ruling  influences  intstfered 
little  or  nothing  in  the  operations  towards  settlement.  ]n  1787,  Congress 
passed  the  ordinance  for  governing  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Cmio ; 
and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  the  Governor  thereof,  astablishefi  by  proclamatioQ| 
July  27th,  1788,  the  county  of  Washington,  (seat  of  justice,  Marietta.) 
The  new  county  embraced  nearly  all  the  territory  now  compojihig  Ohio, 
east  of  the  Sciota,  and  south  and  east  of  the  British  possenuons,  and, 
among  the  rest,  that  part  of  the  Reserve  ta^t  of  the  Cuyahoga  river  and 
Portage  Path.  In  1797,  the  county  of  Jefierson  was  established,  with 
Steubenville  for  its  capital,  the  Reserve  being  comprised  therein.  After 
the  relinquishment  of  the  frontier  posts  bv  Great  Britain,  that  portion  of 
the  northwest  territory  which  lay  north  of  Wayne's  treaty  line,  and  west 
of  Cayahoga  was  erected  into  a  county  called  Wayne,  (seat  of  justice, 
Detroit,)  and  embraced  the  northern  part  of  the  (now)  States  of  Ohio  and 
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Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois^  Md  Wiaconsin  Temtory.  The  section  of  the 
Reserve  lying  west  of  Cuyahoga  and  Portage  Path  was  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  county  of  Wayne,  and  so  remained  until  July  10,  1800,  at 
which  time  Trumbull  county  was  established  and  embraced  precisely  the 
whole  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve.  The  town  of  Warren  was 
made  the  county  seat ;  county  and  quarter  seasions  courts  were  held  in  a 
space  bounded  by  two  corn  cribi  ;  and  Uiither  the  citizens  of  the  village  of 
Cleveland  resorted  for  legal  remedies,  &c.  The  conflicting  claims  of 
Connecticut  and  the  United  States  were  harmonized  by  Acts  of  the  two 
powers,  passed  in  the  year  1800;  in  which  Connecticut  released  to  the 
United  States  full  political  jurisdiction,  while  the  Grovemment  confirmed 
to  the  State  ample  title  to  the  soil  of  the  Reserve. 

The  little  colony  at  Cleveland  increased  slowly  during  the  first  years 
of  settlement.  Five  families  wintered  here  in  the  year  1797*-8.  In  1798, 
the  surveyors  made  a  line  of  road,  under  brushed  it,  drdled  the  lar^e 
timber,  and  bridged  the  small  streams  on  the  way  from  tne  Pennsylvania 
boundary  to  Cleveland.  Before  the  close  of  the  last  centufy,  colonies 
were  in  progress  in  Newburgh,  Euclid,  (Cuyahoga  county ;)  Willoughby, 
Painesville,  (Lake  County;)  Mentor,  Burton,  (Geauga county ;)  Harpers- 
field,  Austinburg,  Conneaut,  Windsor,  Morgan,  (Ashtabula  county;) 
Mesopotamia,  Kinsman,  Vernon,  Hartford,  Vienna,  Coitsville,  Poluid, 
Boardman,  Canfield,  Liberty,  Weathersfield,  Warren,  Youngstown,  (Trum- 
bull county ;)  Nelson,  Mantua,  Aurora,  Ravenna,  Rootstown,  Atwater, 
Deerfield,  (Portage  county ;)  and  Dudson,  in  the  new  county  of  Sununit. 

The  disease  seemingly  consequent  upon  new  settlements,  sorely  visited 
the  pioneer  population  of  the  miniature  city  of  Cleveland.  Three  of  their 
number  died  of  dysentery,  in  1797;  and  the  same  disease,  together  with 
the  ague,  prostrated  nearly  all  of  the  surveyors,  and  on  their  departure  in 
the  fall  of  this  year,  they  were,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber, "  a  sickly,  sorry  set  of  beings."  » 

Up  to  1799,  the  citizens  subsisted  on  such  bread  stufib  as  their  ingenuity 
devised ;  but  during  that  year  a  small  grist  mill  was  built  at  the  fells  of 
Mill  Creek,  some  six  miles  southeast  of  the  city,  and  during  the  ensuing 
ViQter  the  colony  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  bread,  the  ^rain  of  which  was 
ground  by  themselves,  and  converted  into  flour  at  their  own  mill. 

The  varied  fortunes,  privations,  and  progress  of  the  founders  of  the  infant 
town,  were  such  during  the  ensuii^  score  of  years,  as  may  be  rehearsed 
by  the  Coiumbua  of  every  similar  ^  location.'  There  was  a  reckless  phi- 
losophy tempering  the  tempers,  and  governing  the  growth  of  the  solitude 
into  a  city.  The  arrival  of  a  settler  was  hailed  with  fiir  more  protestation 
and  real  pleasure  than  bow  marks  the  launching  of  a  monster  steamer,  or 
the  erection  of  a  block  of  buifdingSt    Like 

«<  the  hand 
Qf  brother  inii foreign  land," 

the  earlier  immimnt  met  the  new  comers  upon  the  tide  ensuing  ;  and  the 
fellowship  of  voluntary  exile  was  a  bond  as  fervent,  true,  and  extensive,  as 
though  aemanded  by  the  pandects,  or  sanctioned  by  the  decalogue. 
In  coming  from  New  England,  they  brought  with  them  into  the  forests 
of  Ohio,  New  England  feelings,  auctions,  and  laws  ;  so  that,  separated 
from  the  substance  of  these  agents  of  socid  life,  they  yet  governed  their 
actions  by  the  spirit  of  the  society  from  ivbicb  they  were  sprung,  and 
which  they  reverenced. 
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From  1800  to  1812,  the  populative  receipts  were  few  and  far  between : 
the  town  waxed  not  into  importance,  although  the  country  stretching 
away  from  it,  was  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  class  of  yeomanry  of  worth 
and  industry;  men  who  in  themselves  and  their  descendants  have  filled 
the  trust  offices  of  the  third  State  of  the  Union,  and  shown  themselves 
eveiT  way  qualified  to  disoharre  them  well,  and  wisely. 

Cleveland,  at  the  latter  period  stated,  and  even  up  to  1830,  had  not 
secured  the  favourable  attention  which  it  now  so  justly  commands  and 
receives.  Ehren  as  late  as  1825  it  had  a  population  of  but  five  hundred 
souls ;  ^re  years  afterwards  it  had  about  doubled.  In  1831,  it  was  1 ,100 ; 
in  1832,  the  population  was  1,500  ;  in  1833,  1,900 ;  in  January,  1834,  it 
was  found  to  have  swelled  to  3,323 ;  in  November  of  the  same  year  it 
had  increased  to  4,250  ;  in  August,  1835,  it  was  5,080  ;  In  1840,.(inclu- 
ding  the  township,)  7,137;  andin  January  of  present  year,  1845,  (connecting 
with  it,  as  we  very,  justly  may,  Ohio  Citt,  the  business  of  which  is  chiefly 
transacted  in  Cleveland,  to  which  it  is  linked  by  two  bridges  spanning  the 
Cuyahoga,^the  whole  number  of  souls  was  12,035*,  (exclusive  of  the  town* 
ship,  which  may  t>e  safely  estimated  at  two  thousand  additional.)  Of  the 
political  progress  of  the  place  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  It  was  in- 
corporated into  a  village  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  December  23. 
1814,  and  municipally  governed  by  a  boara  of  Trustees,  a  President,  ana 
a  Recorder.  (Alfred  Kelley,  Esq.,  being  its  first  President.)  Previously, 
in  1805,  the  harbour  was  made  a  port  of  entry,  and  classed  within  the 
Erie  District.  In  1810,  on  the  first  of  May  of  that  year,  Cleveland  became 
the  county  seat  of  the  county  of  Cuyahoga.  On  the  5th  of  June  of  the 
same  year,  the  first  court  of  Common  Pleas  was  holden.  In  1813,  this 
point  was  made  a  depot  of  supplies  and  rendezvous  for  troops  destined  to 
cover  places  fiirther  West.  The  court-house  was  erected  in  1810.  The 
first  church  was  organized  in  1816.  The  earliest  appropriation  by  Gov- 
ernment for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  was  mtule  in  1825.  In  1818, 
the  first  steamboat  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1827,  the  first  canal  boat  started  from  this  termination  of  the  ffigantia  im- 
provement that  links  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  with  the  oroad  lakes 
of  the  northwest.  On  the  third  of  March,  1836,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio 
elevated  Cleveland  into,  a  city,  under  the  charter  now  governing  it ;  and 
in  1845,  the  citizens  have  voted  to  loan  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  construction  (so  far  as  it  eoes)  of  a  railroad  to  terminate  at  Cincinnati* 

The  completion  of  the  Ohio  canal  gave  to  Cleveland  a  prominence 
that  at  oace  attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  eastern  capitalists  to 
this  city,  as  a  point  of  purchase  for  the  ^great  grain  crop  of  Ohio,  while 
southern  and  southwestern  merchants,  as  well  as  the  heavy  merchandise 
dealers  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  hailad  it  as  ^e  only  available  avenue  of 
connexion  for  transportation  purposes  between  the  produce  regions  whence 
emanated  the  grain  supply  of  millions  of  consumers,  and  the  manufinctures 
of  Old  and  New  England.  Stretching  as  it  does  through  the  fairest  and  most 
fertile  portions  of  tne  State,  and  the  territory  southwest,  illimitable  as  to 
size  almost,  and  rapidly  peopling,  the  Grand  canal  at  once  entered  upon 
wide-spread  favour,  and  Cleveland,  immediately  upon  its  completion, 
became  the  City  of  the  Lakes. 

To  show  its  importance,  the  following  table  is  furnished,  showing  the 
arrivals  and  departures  at  Cleveland  by  it,  as  a  medium  since  and  for  the 
year  1827: 
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«  Thb  mark  u  made  in  the  uble  explaint  that  the  Colleetor  fhiled  doHaf  the  rean  ao  chaeacterisad 
to  quote  the  amonnt  of  produce,  Ac.  arriviuf  and  departinfr.  Various  rea«ooe  kbowu  to  us  exculpate 
the  Colleeior  fttwa  all  eharce  of  remieeiieM ;  for  a  more  correct  ottcer  oe^r  lenred  the  Rtala  of  Okio. 
While  oo  the  topic  of  canal*,  and  to  clear  up  all  facu,  as  we  pass  on,  it  may  be  as  well  to  date,  that 
although  in  the  above  table  the  averages  are  r*v«B  upon  oertain  articles ;  many  others  ara  undoretood 
to  have  been  received  and  receipted  for  at  the  terminus  of  the  canals,  that  we  have  not  specially 
enumerated  ;  as,  for  instance,  78  tons  in  1837^161  tons  in  18SS— 663  tons  I8i^~1,015  perches  of  stone 
in  1831— 4W  do.  is  I83»-1.471  in  IBaa^^^OSi  in  1834-4.569  in  1635-4,816  in  1836—3,896  in  1(97— 
441  in  1838— S43  perches  stone,  and  778,931  staves,  in  1839—634,954  sUvea  in  1840-868,304  in  IS«I— 
1,709,083  suves,  Ac  in  184^1.985,608  in  1843,  and  in  1844,  over  one  million  and  a  half!  .  .  Tha 
immense  increase  of  ag greg atioa,  as  demonstrated  in  the  Ibregeing  table,  shows  the  rapid  stridea  of 
the  Grand  canal  of  Ohio  at  iu  Clevelaad  terminus,  to  justly  deserved  imporunee  in  the  revarda  of 
eastern  business  men  :  for  certainly,  na  artiflcial  mode  of  conreyanca  has  more  speMily  shotllbnrani 
to  permanent  importance  and  revenue ;  to  say  Bothing  of  its  businam  advances  to  New  York  fepd 
Boitoa  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  on  tae  other. 
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But  while  the  canal  interest  has  given  to  Cleveland,  as  well  as  to  the 
State  of  which  it  is  by  no  metns  an  unimportant  member,  great  advantage 
and  much  prominence,  yet  it  is  from  position  on  Lake  Erie  that  the  city 
has  ita  chiefest  merit.  Seated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga,  196  miles  distant  by  water  from  Buf- 
falo, 130  mifaes  northwest  of  Pittsburg,  with  which,  as  well  as  with 
Cincinnati,  it  has  a  regularly  traversed ^water  communication — with  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  internal  seaboard  stretching  away  firom  it  to  the  remotest 
borders  of  the  vast  Northwestern  Territory  of  the  Union,  Cleveland  is, 

C'  ably,  when  some  influepces  of  which  we  shall  presently  treat  are 
ght  to  bear  upon  its  progress,  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  rapidly  strengthening  West.  By  lake  and  canal.  New  York,  (Liver- 
pool,  if  you  will,)  the  American  Birmington,  New  Orleans,  St.  Catha^ 
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rines  byway  of  the  Welland  ship  canal,  and  thence  by  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic  by  a  Une  of  ship  navigation,  communis 
eating  daily  with  the  young  and  already  commanding  cities,  lining  the 
shores  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals  in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Mis-^ 
souri,  and  the  Territories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin — a  common  depository 
and  a  common  centre  for  each  and  all  of  these,  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  at 
the  map  of  the  United  States  that  Cleveland  must  advance  and  flourish 
with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  cities  with  which  it  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  either  immediately  or  remotely  allied. 

Her  early  settlers  glanced  at  once  at  the  favourable  nature  of  their  mari- 
time position,  and,  then  not  dreaming  of  canals  and  railroads,  made  the 
navigation  of  Lake  Elrie  part  of  their  first  plans  and  pursuits.  A  sketch 
of  the  navigating  history  of  the  city  will  show  how,  from  the  feebleneils  of 
business  inuincy,  the  city  waxed  into  gigantic  commercial  facilities  within 
the  short  period  of  a  few  years. 

The  surveying  party  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  (as  we  have 
shown)  had  for  ueir^ee/  several  Schenectady  batteaux.  At  the  time  of 
their  atrival  at  Cleveland  there  were  two  small  schooners  (it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  others,  but  of  such  we  are  not 
advised)  called  the  '^  Mackinaw"  and  *'  Beaver,"  and  belonging  to  Detroit 
— the  patriarchal  city  of  the  northern  internal  seas. 

In  1797,  a  small  vessel  of  sixty  tons  was  built  at  Four  Mile  Credc, 
(near  Erie,  Pa.,)  and  called  the  ^^  Washington."  In  the  spring  of  the 
ensuing  year  she  was  fitted  out,  and  navigated  this  lake  during  that  season, 
•  and  was  sold  to  a  Canadian  trader,  and  by  him  conveyed  across  the  Portage 
to  Queenston :  She  was  ordered  to  Kingston,  but  was  never  heard  of 
after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river.  In  the  year  1800,  another  • 
schooner  was  built  at  Erie,  and  named  the  '^  Harlequin."  In  October,  of 
the  same  year,  she  also  was  lost,  with  some  twenty  souls  on  board. 

The  "  Good  Intent"  sloop,  of  fifty  tons,  was  also  built  at  Erie  during 
1800,  and  navigated  the  lake  until  1806,  when  she  too  was  lost,  ofiT  Point 
Ebono,  with  all  hands,  eight  in  number. 

In  1801,  the  United  States  Government  caused  a  bri^  of  150  tons  to  be 
built.  She  was  called  the  ^^  Adams,"*  and  constructed  on  the  shore  of 
the  River  Rouge,  ^which  discharges  into  the  Detroit  a  few  miles  below 
the  city ;)  also,  a  scnooner  of  70  tons,  named  the  *^  Tracy."  These  vessels 
were  put  in  connexion  with  the  United  States  army,  as  transports,  mainly ; 
they,  however,  sometimes  received  cargoes  of  merchandise,  &c.  The 
Tracy  was  sold  in  1808,  to  Porter,  Barton,  &  Co.,  of  Black  Rock,  put 
in  repair  by  them  in  1809,  and  wrecked  the  same  year  on  Bird  Island 
Reef,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ni^;ara  river. 

In  1802,  the  ^'  Wisconsin"  schooner,  of  80  tons,  was  built  at  Detroit : 

In  1810,  sold  to  Porter,  Barton,  &  Co.,  and  by  them  named  the  ^^  Amelia.'^! 

In  1804,  the  '^  Contractor"  sloop,  of  50  tons,  was  built  at  Black  Rock, 

*  This  vessel,  was  taken  by  the  British,  at  Detroit,  when  Gen.  Hull  surrendered  that 
place  in  1812,  and  was  afterwards  cut  out,  together  with  the  brig  Caledonia,  from  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Erie,  by  Capt.  Jesse  D.  Elliot,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year.  The  Adams  (called  the  Detroit  by  the  Enslish)  was  burnt,  but  the 
Caledonia  was  got  safely  off,  and  made  one  of  Com.  Perry's  Beet.  (See  History  of  the 
War.) 

t  Subsequently,  in  1812,  sold  to  CfOTemment,  but  not  put  in  commission,  becattss^ 
declared  net  sMWorthy.    Her  renaiiii  are  now  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Erie. 
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In  1812,  she  was  sold  to  the  United  States,  dbristened  the  ^^  Trip,''  and 
made  one  of  Com.  Peny's  squadron. 

The  schooner  ^^  Cuyahoga  Packet,"  of  20  tons,  was  built  at  Chagrin  thi^ 
same  year.  This  was  the  first  vessel  constructed  on  the  Reserve,  and 
was  ^^  batkei  faakUrn^^  in  hull ;  i.  e.  having  the  keel  and  kelson  in  one  piece 
of  timber,  by  morticing  through  it,  and  inserting  the  floor  timbers  through 
the  mortice  holes — then  following  out  the  usual  mode  of  putting  a  vessel 
in  frame,  trimming  the  timbers  up  at  the  sides.  At  the  capture  of  Maiden, 
in  1812,  she  was  taken  with  alt  Gen.  HuWs  papers  an  board. 

The  ^^  Lark,"  sloop  of  30  tons,  was,  also,  built  the  same  year,  at  Grand 
River  in  Canada.  She  navigated  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  until 
1812,  when  she  was  captured  by  the  British. 

In  1806,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the  War  Department,  a  sloop 
of  sixty  tons  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  Cayuga  creek,  a  stream  emptying 
into  the  Niagara  river  a  few  miles  above  Schlosser.  The  object  of  her 
construction  was  to  transport  Indian  goods  from  Fort  Niagara  to  Fort 
Wayne,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Maumee.  She  Ivas  placed  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Daniel  Dobbins,  one  of  the  first  and  best  navigators  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  still  residing  at  Erie,  Pa. ;  and  after  making  the  passage 
of  the  Niagara,  was  by  Capt.  D.  surrendered  to  Lieut.  Dorr,  U.  S.  A., 
who  took  her  as  fieur  as  Detroit,  Government  believing  the  execution  of 
their  earlier  intention  impracticable,  the  sloop  was  sold  to  Porter,  Barton, 
&  Co.    Of  her  after  history  we  know  nothing. 

The  schooner  ^^  May,"  of  120  tons,  was  launched  in  1807 :  in  July, 
I8I2,  she  was  captured  by  the  British,  when  the  island  of  Mackinaw  was 
taken  by  them — sent  down  to  Detroit  as  a  cartel,  and  again  taken  when  ' 
€ren.  Hull  surrendered  that  city.  She  was  subsequently  burnt  in  the 
River  Thames  by  the  British,  on  the  approach  of  Gen.  Harrison's  armyi 
October,  1813. 

TJie  "  Ranger,"  schooner  of  50  tons,  was  built  on  the  River  St.  Clair, 
in  1806. 

In  1809,  the  schooner  *'  Catharine,"  of  80  tons^  was  launched  at  Black 
Rock,  or  a  few  miles  below  there  on  the  Niagara.  In  1812,  she  was  sold 
to  the  United  States,  called  the  '^  Somers,"  and  made  one  of  Commodore  4L 
Perry's  fleet  in  1813.* 

In  1809,  R.  S.  Reed  and  Capt.  D.  Dobbins  purchased  the  schooner 
^'  Charlotte,"  of  90  tons  burthen,  and  naming  her  the  ^^  Salina,"  sailed  her 
nntil  1812,  when,  being  at  Mackinaw,  the  vessel  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Mary — ^was  also  taken  to  Detroit  as  a  cartel,  and  by  Hull  included  in  the 
general  surrender  made  by  him  to  the  British — ^being  subsequently  used  by 
the  enemy  as  a  transport  Vessel  from  Various  points  on  the  lake  to  Maiden^ 
She  was  finally  frozen  up  in  the  ice  of  the  ensuing  winter  near  the  West 
Sister  Island;  abandoned  by  her  crew;  drifted  down,  ice*locked, until 
opposite  Elrie,  where  she  was  discovered,  (some  twenty  miles  from  shore,) 
visited,  some  $200  worth  of'  property  taken  from  her,  and  then  fired  to 
the  water's  edge. 

In  1810,  Messrs.  Murrey  &  Bigsby  built  at  Cleveland  the  schooner  ^ 
Ohio,  of  60  tons.     She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Austin.  She  was 
sold  to  the  United  States  in  1812.     Her  fate  was  that  of  the  Somers. 
•-       ■  '       ' ■  ■  - ■     ■  ....        I ■■■■    ■ ,^i 

*  She  was  afterwards  cut  out  from  Fort  Erie,  together  with  the  schr.  Ohio,  by  thtf 
enemy,  in  the  summer  of  1814. 
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hi  180B,  Maj.  Garter  buOt  die  ahooner  2Sepkyr  at  CleTekiid<.  (iotma^ 
not  known.)  She  was  burnt  at  Canjacjuala's  creek  by  the  Biitidi  n 
181i3  or  'Id. 

Above  10,  we  belieye,  a.  tolerably  faia,  if  not  altogether  an  accwate 
aeeount  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Anieri<^  navigatkm  upon  Like  Erie 
up  to  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.*       'i 

Previous  to  the  war,  the  {Hrinoipal  business  on  these  lakes  was  the  tnu»« 
portation  of  salt  and  furs.  In  1811,  one  bu|||^d  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  the  latter  were  taken  by  Cf^.  Dobbbs  m  the  schooner 
Salina  from  Mackinaw  ;  this  too  at  the  Mackinaw' valuation,  and  dunng. 
the  operation  of  the  non-intercounse  law.  18,000  banels  destined  for  the 
Pittsburg  market  arrived  at  Erie  in  a  single  season.  Flour,  pork,  whis^ 
key,  high  wines,  intended  for  the  Indian  trade  and  the  markets  of  Detroit 
and  Mackinaw,  came  from  Pittsburg,  and  serjced  as  an  offiiet  to  the  for 
trade  of  the  former.  From  1796  to  1802,  what  few  emigrants  and  mer- 
chandise found  their  way  into  Ohio  from  the  Atlantic  settlements  were 
conveyed  hither  mostly  by  Schenectady  boats,  following  the  route  of  ihe 
original  surveys.  From  the  year  1802  to  1812,  goods  were  brought  from 
Albany  to  Black  Rock  by  wagons ;  the  merchants  starting  to  New  York 
in  July  :  then  goods  were  frequently  detained  on  the  way  until  thie  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year. 

^  In  the  running  narrative  that  we  have  given  of  the  sprowih  of  our  lak« 
commerce,  it  wfll  be  seen  that  shipwreck,  danger,  deau,and  ruitk,  almost 
in  all  casea,  attended  the  first  enterfsrises  of  our  navigators.  But  these 
disasters  only  served  to  le-enliven  their  determination,  and  prompt  to 
more  widely  directed  enterprise.  When  the  peace  of  1814  was  declared^ 
the  infiuit  commerce  of  Cleveland  and  of  the  other  towns-  of  Lake  Enid 
was  utterly  valueless,  as  utterly  prostrate.  Their  proximity  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  isolation  of  their  shipping,  had  made  them  the  easily-found  pcey  of 
the  enemy. 

On  the  termination  of  hostilities,  the  line  of  settlements  extensively 
spread  alon^  the  chain  of  the  lakes  from  Bufialo  to  Chicago.  The  country 
adjacent  to  weir  shores  became  the  homes  of  nusiuerous  bands  of  emigranla. 
Commerce  and  navigation  became  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  thanga* 
The  products  of  the  soil  were  yearly  becoming  of  greats  value  as  exports 
eastwise.  The  manufiactures  of  New  England  wid  the  fabrics  of  Europe 
began  to  find  wide  and  safe  markets  in  the  erewhile  solitudes  and  wilder- 
ness of  the  &r  west;  and,  almost  as  by  enchantment,  the  sail  and  the 
steamer  ploughed  the  waves  of  the  inland  oceans  with  neariy  as  omch 
rapidity,  fidelity,  and  periodical  regularity,  as  they  breasted  the  billows,  of 
Long  kland  Sound,  or  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
eustom-house  papers  by  fire,  in  the  winter  of  1842-^,  we  are  without 

*  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  maintainii^g  that  this  was  all  the  maritime 
traverse  of  Lake  Erie.  As  early  as  179G,  Great  Britain  had  two  armed  brigs  of  200 
tons  each,  the  Chippewa  and  Ottawa ;  the  schooner  Nancy  of  90  tons,  the  sloop  Hunter 
of  50  tons,  the  schooner  Charlotte  of  90  tons,  and  several  smaller  vessels,  all  merchant- 
men.  In  1804,  the  armed  brig  Hunter  of  60  tons,  (taken  by  Perry)-- 1806»  tfa«  a|-medi 
brig  Camden  of  250  tons  was  launched,  (broken  up  at  Maiden  early  in  the  war.)  In 
1807,  the  armed  schooner  Hope  of  80  tons,  (lost  on  Lake  Huron  in  1809.)  In  1809,  the 
atfmedship  Queen  Charlotte,  captured  by  Perry,  (now  naTieatiiig  thjB. lakes  )  In  iSlO, 
the  armed  schooner  Lady  Provost  of  100  toss,  (also  captured  by  ficwy.)  ThMe  v«wel» 
were  employed  to  transport  troops,  Indian  goods,  &c« 


the  eorrect  data  necessary  to  prepare  a  table  of  the  growth  of  our  l^e 
tonnaee,  the  extent  of  out  tua'de,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  the  num- 
het  of  anrivala  and  departurea  from  the  revival  of  this  interest  after  the 
war.  Ia  the  absence  of  the  ^ocuHients,  we  can  only  give  imperfect  mem- 
oranda-^=^thered  industrioitfl^B,  but  sadly  deficient,  nevertheless. 

The  port  of  Cuyahoga  Wiis  &ny  thing  but  a  sitfe  entrance  way  for  vessels, 
even  as  late  as  1828.  Gwernment,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  had 
appropriated  the  sum  of  i^e  thousand,  dollan  for  the  improvement  of  this 
harbour ;  but  it  was  evident,  after  this  money  was  expended,  that  it  was 
a  fruitless  operation.  Vainly  for  a  long  time  did  the  application  of  our 
citizens  rest  upon  the  tables  of  Congress.  The  members  generally  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  towns  alone  the  great  lakes,  and  cared  less.  While 
oullions  were  being  speii^  along  Uie  sea-board ;  especially  the  southern 
line  of  the  coast,  the  outlay  of  a  few  thousands  for  securing  the  growing 
navigation  of  this  region.  But  what  was  denied  to  justice,  was  tardily 
granted  to  the  unwearied  demands  of  our  people.  At  the  instance  of  the 
citieens  of  Cleveland,  A.  W.  Walworth,  l^Q)  proceeded  to  Washington, 
and  claimed  e  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  This  was  a  move 
without  pneeedent ;  but  happilv  it  prevailed.  The  committee  granted 
him  the  desired  bearing.  Mr.  Vv .  could  say  nothing  calculated  to  impress 
Congress  with  even  a  tolerable  opinion  of  the  city  and  hlEirbour,  ignorant  of  it 
SB  they  had  been  and  still  were.  The  five  thousand  dollars  expended  had 
efleclsd  aothing ;  the  city  was  only  such  in  name ;  the  commerce  feeble 
and  inefficient,  marked  thus  far  with  disaster,  for  several  vessels  had  been 
wrecked  in  attempting  to  make  a  harbour  in  the  Cuyahoga.*  But  Mr. 
W.  had  a  correct  idea  of  what  an  aitificial  harbour  would  do  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  Cleveland,  and  his  statements  to  the  committee  were  to  the 
efect  of  leading;  them  to  report  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars ; 
an  amount  at  umi  time  deemed  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the  Woirk. 
Despite  the  incredulity  of  the  citizens  and  sailors,  the  government  officer 
(Mi^or  Maurice)  steadily  prosecuted  his  plan,  and  in,  the  latter  part  of 
October,  1827,  his  work  was  crowned  with  success.  Further  improve- 
ments have  been  since  made,  and  Cleveland  has  now  one  of  the  finest  and 
ssfest  harboui^  to  be  met  with  on  Lake  £rie  ;  the  whole  cost  beins  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $145,000 — $25,000  of  which  was  appropriated  at  the 
kst  session,  and  is  now  in  course  of  disburoement.  From  about  1830, 
fheti,  e^mmences  the  Idce-businesb  histoiy  of  this  port.  In  that  year  a 
]%ht-house  wna  built  upon  the  highland  overlooking  the  lake ;  a  solid 
pile ;  its  light  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  Up  to  this  time  the  tonnage  registered  here  was  very  incsoisidera- 
hte.     ta  1616,  (July))  it  stood  as  follows : 

Wholtf  btftnbet  Of  vessels  enrolled, . . . « 7 

*'     ktttouDt  bf  tonnage  of  tretfaeU  enrolled, .....  430  tons  54  lbs. 

*<     number  of  vessels regtetered,.. tw*  4 

**     amount  of  tonnage  of  vesBeli  registered^fc...  154    **    94  <* 

Total tonnags, i i.:...        •       585    «    48  " 

*  tlie  «  Waahmgtoty,'*  the  «  American  Eagle,"  and  tbe «« Erie,"  W6re  stranded  in  night 
df  lbs  fffepeeed  harbour,  and  thirty  tbouaand  doUara  worth  of  property  destroyed.  These 
reraltB  of  the  abeertee  of  the  toired  improvement  were  brought  to  bear  against  the 
tntth&t  apprvpriatiM  ;  iaMMd  of 4iJtMliplify itig  ^  abaalute  acteoity  of  weh  an  ouUay, 
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In  1830: 

Whole  number  of  vessels *..•»» ..18 

«  *<       of  steamboats,  (Enttrprm,) . « 1—1 9 

«      tonnage  of  vessels • ,.  ..  1,108  tons  18  Ibf. 

«  «      of  steamboats, 219    «<    00  *' 

Total  tonnage, 1,327    «     18  « 

In  1830: 

Number  of  entries  of  vessels,  (not  including  steamboats,) 327 

«<  •<     ofsteamboats 448 


Statement  9howing  the  number  of  VesaeU  and  Steamboats  belonging  to  the  Port  of 
Cleveland^  tknr  Tonnage,  and  the  number  of  JirrioaU  and  Departuree  from  the 
year  1831  to  1844,  inelunoe, 

BELONGING  TO  THE  PORT  OF  CLEVELAND. 
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J[m/  of  the  principal  Articles  Imported  and  Exported  at  the  Port  of  Cleveland^ 
during  the  year  1844,  u»c/tm«e,  with  their  value. 


127,296 

8,660,000 

2,849M 

9,599 

5,285 

62,008 

951 

594,959 

108,482 

4,282 

876 

470 

332 

50,504 

7,333 

814 

7,836 

1,538 

210 


IMPORTS,  COASTWISE. 
Dolls,     eta. 

barrels  salt, 157,479  68 

feet  lumber, 26,600  00 

shingles,.... % 7,177  50 

barrels  fish«   • 67, 193  00 

tons  merchandise,  >4^9gg0^0^ 
packages  do.  5 

tons  plaster 5,706  00 

pounds  iron, 35,798  36 


pounds  castings, . . .  4,339  28 

packages  furniture,.  184,126  00 

c^ks  seeds, 7,884  00 

cords  limestone,...,  2,350  00 

cords  wood,., ......  415  00 

bushels  wheat, 37,873  00 

bwhels  oats ,  1,319  10 

barrels  pork» 5,698  00 

cedar  posts, 979  50 

kegs  white  lead,. . .  6,152  00 

boxes  clocks, 5,250  00 


156  casks  ashes,  (P.  &  P.). . . .      312  00 

106  tons  marble 0. . .  4,770  GO 

1 ,128  pieces  marble ' 6,768  00 

1 ,929  burr  blocks 2.652  00 

29  tons  burr  blocks, 2,900  00 

88  sacks  wool, 3,520  00 

1,477  barrels  waste  lime, 3,488  00 

41,483  pounds  rags, 1,037  00 

12,735  sides  leather, 38,205  00 

28  wagons  and  carriages 2,800  00 

946  stoves, 9,460  00 

2  tons  hollow  ware 140  00 

174  casks  of  oil, 6,090  00 

5,416  sheep  pelts 3,385  00 

1,279  barrels  flour, 4,796  00 

253  casks  liquor  and  wine,. . .25,300  00 

2,806  kegs  nails 16,836  00 

10,460  hoop  poles, 104  60 

2millstones, 100  00 


1,217,462  feet  lumber,. 6,746  49 

150M.  shingles, 150  00 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Doll*,  eta 


DoUf  cts. 


522  cords  shingle  bolts,. . .  1,566  00 
436  tons  plaster,. . . « .  •  r% . .  1 ,038  00 
4,194  bushels  coarse  salt,. ...      898  00 

4ca8esgin, 107  00 

21  articles  merchandise^ . 

j$4  articles  f»roiture«. f,,,     119  00 


3  casks  wine 217  00 

91  gallons  brandy,.,, 169  40 

104  toises  stone 274  62 

30  spars, • 165  00 

250cedarpo8ts,.,^.,..., 20  00 

84  barrels  fish, 420  00 


52  00)217  boxes  mineral  water,^ 23  37 

MitpeU»D^us„.  •».,,,„••,.  140  00 
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EXP€tflTS,  COASTWISE. 
Dolhb     eto. 
440,518  barrels  flour, l,65a«940  $a|57a,115  pounds  cheeM, 


26,061 

10,602 

10,660 

5,443 

1,935 

119 


pork 182,567  00810,794 

•alt, 

whiskey,. 


2,237 
436 


tallow, . .. 
beans,.*  •• 

fmit, 

oil 

fish, 

765,777  bushels  wheat,... . 

142,540      "      com, 

11,726      ««      oaU, , 

11,774  kegs  lard, 35,322  00 

15,165    «     butter, 60,660  00 

9,535    **     nails, 47,675  00 

4341^tasks  ashes,...  ••....        96,980  00 

10,373    "     beef, 51,866  00 

398  hogsheads  tobacco, .        47,760  0(J 

47,869  nils,  stone  hollow  ware,    3>,509  00 

3,130  TiYehogs». 1S,780  00 


bacon,. 

11,450.00     9,594      «      fur.. 

82,615  00        744  tons  grindstones, . . . 

48^087  00     2,779    "    iron, 

29,025  00  16,613    <*    coal 

238  00       857    «    merchandise, . 
8364  00  16,215  packages  do. 

55,675  00 1,6.06M.  staves, 

3,052  00    278M.  lumber 

577,182  75     6,609  sacks  wool, 

51,314  40        821     '<     feathers,. 

2,110  68  13«680  boxes  glass,. 


451      "     candles, 

756     «     saleratus 

491     «     soap 

3,994     «     starch, 

363     <*     tobacco,. 

40  pair  millstones, .... 

57,919  hides  and  sheep  pelts, 

1,130  rolls  leather, 


Dollt.    cti. 

.     28,605  00 

34,631  00 

19,182  00 

8,928  00 

222,320  00 

49,839  00 

1,044,670  00 

,      23,120  00 

1,529  00 

.    264,360  00 

14,778  00 

.      20,520  00 

1,353  00 

1,890  00 

2,445  00 

7,988  00 

4.356  00 

6,400  00 

52,325  00 

56,500  00 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 


80,371  barrels  flour, 

12,457 

407 

323 

78 

40 

18 


pork 

tallow, 

salt, 

«H.... 

fruit, 

**      lime  and  beef,. 


175,446  bushels  wheat,. 

68,247      ««      corn,.... 

44  i  tons  grindstone^, 

1,240    •«    coal, 


Dull*. 

301,391 

87,199 

6,105 

348 

1,950 

80 

42 

131,584 

22,768 

534 

3,720 


58,716 
38,445 
325 
ISO 
4 

25,500 

259 

72 

9 

721 

60 


pounds  bacon, • .  • 

"       cheese, 

packages  merchandise, . . 

kegs  lard, • 

«    tobacco, .....' 

feet  black  walnut  timber, 

dozen  brooms,. 

boxes  saleratus, 

**     starch, 

tons  hemp, • 

cedar  posts, 


DoDi.  cto. 

2,348  64 

1,922  25 

12,350  00 

540  00 

48  00 

382  50 

388  50 

.      180  00 

18  00 

5,800  00 

9  60 


Total  Talue  of  imports,  coastwise, «^».,$S, 670,622  56 

M        «<  «       from  Canada,....  ••..•• «....        12.043  13 

Total  Talue  of  exports,  coastwise 4,933,326  52 

««         «  ««       toCanada, 579,711  00 


Amountof  products^  Ate.,  shipped  atand  for  this  port  in  1844,. $11,195,703  21 


Whole  number  of  vessels  arrived  in  1844, •  •  .1,561 

«<  **  steamboats  arrived  in  1844 1,200—2,761 

**  «  vessels  departed  in  1844, 1 .567 

««  •*  steamboats  departed  in  1844, 1 ,200—2,767 

«  '«  Teasels  entered  from  Caiwda  i  n  1844, 22^ 

"  "  "     cleared  for  Canada  in  1844 226—   450 

Prom  the  foregoing  statements,  it  may  be  seen  that  already  Cleveland 
wields  a  potent  wand  over  the  watery  empire  ranging  away  from  its 
shores.  To  the  cocknay,  whose  readinga  teach  him  that  the  great  west 
is  yet  in  business  swaddiiite  clothes,  Uie  accompanying  list  of  steamers 
tnicking  the  lakes  and  enrklhing  the  infant  cities  on  their  margin,  noiay  be 
productive  of  surprise.  Others,  too-^lawmakers,  who  steadily  oppbse 
all  lake  harbour  improvements,  and  shut  their  senses  against  thal^emands 
of  this  region  to  the  fostering  care  of  government,  can  gleaxi  smething, 
possibly,  that  will  induce  them  to  rega^  th^  rl|^t»  of  the  "lakes*'  with 
some  ^poaitioD  to  do  us  justice. 
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NAMES  OF  STEAMERS,  THEIR  TONNAGE,  fce.,  ON  THE  WESTERN  LAKES. 


^ 


Waikia  the  Water, 
Saperiur,  .«• 
Chippewa,..* 
HdDrjr  Clay, . 
Pioneer,.  • . . 


34848aS  fi'ultOD 


Niatam, 

William  Penn,... . 

Enfter  prise, 

Peacock, • 

Neirbttryport,  •  •  • 
Thotopeon,..*..* 

Ohio, 

AdeUide,  •••...•• 

Gratiot, < 

PennsyWanla,  •••< 
New  York,..*. «•< 

Brady, 

Uncle  Sam, . . .  •  • 
Perseverance,. ... 
Waahiofl^ton,  (Ist) 

Michigaa». 

Webster 

Detroit, 

Marcy 

North  Ameries,. .-. 

Newberry, 

Delaware 

Victory 

Porter, 

Jeffersom 

Perry, 

Monroe, 


Mazeppa,.... 
Sandasky, . . . 
Minesetcunk, 


34U 
300 


1001824 


ir 


1822 


230 
180 
275 
250 
120  18M 

75 
24? 
187 
23U 

63 
395 
325 
(00 
280 

50 
609 
472 
358 
240 
161 
362 
17Q 

no 

77  1834 
342 
128 
352 
344 
130 
371 
d50 


1826 


1830 


1831 
1832 


1833 


JacteoB,.-.  •  ...»«• 
/« Downing,.  ••»« 
Little  Weetern,. . 


Coli»mbos,%  •••*••• 
Towasend,.^.*.. 
United  States,  • . 

Chicago,... 

Taylor, 

Thawet,  .« 

ClintoD,.* 

Julia  Palmer,.  •••• 
L. Erie, .»..  •.«.» 
Barcelona,  «..««.. 

St.  Clair, 

Don  QaiKotte,.... 

Cincinnati, 

nitnois, k.b 

Rochester, 

Madison, 

Cleyelaiid, 

Wisconsin, 

Erie, 

Constellation, 

Bunker  Hill....... 

Constitution,..'.... 

New  £n|[land,.«.. 

Milwaukie 

Wayne,  •••. 

Macomb, 

Star, .'. 

Gnetkt  Western,.. 

Buffalo, 

Chesapeake,*  ••«•.% 
y-ermiilidll,-.- 


f? 


Ib34 


1835 


1836 


50 

80 

60 

388 

3»r 

312 
366 
180 

95 
160 
433 
300 
140 
102 
-%0 

80 
116 
7551837 

482 
830 
580 
700 
497 
483 
457 
414 
416 
401 
300 
101 
128 
'^SO 
613 
412 


1838 


X«euiigten,k'. ... 
Fairport,%v<..... 
Red  JaekM, «. . . . 
JsAll6»,.«%w»*. 
WashiBgl«ii»(ad). 
Dele,  ».  .•s*^  .«• . 
Gen.  Scott,... 
Chatttsuque,.. 
Brothers>.%... 

Huren,  •••  •'•<.«»' 
Missouri,  •i..%. 
Uarrisoii>  (OdV. . 
MiBoe,^«*«.»^k. 
Indiana, •••••.. 
Franklin,  .w^.«. 

Nihs**'-<*«^».«* 
Empire,  ••».^».« 
Superior,  (2d)... 
New  Orleans,*... 
Troy,  .... .•••  •  ( 
Helen  Strong,.... 

Ore^oti, 

Pht6oit,(pr6pTr; 
OrMcofi,       ^« 
Nefi  Tork,  *« 
Sytw:UMe,    ** 
Oswego,      ** 
RaC{Ae,()^rot>eirr) 
tddfephtrdehce,  *< 
PHncetbn,   * 
Hobbles,    *• 
Sampson,     *' 
Viandslfa,   •<       ] 
'Michigan,  (iroft')  | 


3iSlS3B 

250 

14 

280 

380 

2401839, 

161 

150 

180 

44f 

6101840 

3ii 

400 

5S4 

081 


1841 
1842 
6001843 


U40 


« 
*  -I 


1844 


These,  with  several  others  not  of  tobnage  sufSicientlj  large  to  merit 
dassificatioti  here,  to  wit,  the  Peutanguishene,  C^jrnthia,  PofttiaO|  and 
Phenomenon,  of  which  but  little  is  known — nothing  of  their  capabilities  ; 
the  United  of  27  tons^  the  €rockett  of  18^  the  Ckittuner6e  of  80,  thO  Ma- 
son of  53,  the  Vance  of  76,  thB  Matshall  of  51,  the  Owashenank  of  46, 
the  Patronage  of  56,  the  Harrison  of  63,  the  Waterloo  of  98,  the  tJnion 
of  64,  and  the  Caroline  of  46  tonsi^  m3i.king  in  all  ovor  thirty  three  thou« 
sand  as  the  aggregate  of  tons  of  this  (Jhss  of  soa  draft ;  costing  (at  the 
rftte  of  one  hiuidred  and  thirty  dollars  per  ton,  the  Mnerally  recognised 
coot  of  itting  out  such  yesoels)  the  hanJsomo  sum  of/ouf  mUlUm  iwQ  Aim- 
dr€d  and  mMiy  thouswud  doltars. 

Some  of  these  have  of  course  shared  the  usual  lot  of  tkoso  trarecsoro 
of  the  deep ;  others  have  been  laid  up  to  rot,  while  tiieir  plaoeshayo  bote 


•  We  havs  no  immadlaM  daU  at  hand  whereby  to  itate  the  tonnage  of  )h«  ^e  tftat  ftaAMI  MtKllofi. 
Their  affregaio  cannot  be  lea*  tfaaa  tfanty-ire  htond^Ml  tona.  The  pM|k4llei«  IrlR  a«itafa  ftoBi  m  * 
391  toM  eaeb.  'I^he  Miehigan  !■  a  revenna  v««ael.  Several  nii«uUkenC  aeMnert  are  In  pmeeaa  of 
eouitructioo  at  different  poinli  on  th«  lakes— olie  now  on  the  itodkt  ta  thift  |i4rt.  ThS  t^LivuLKM,  uft 
pride  of  the  western  seaa,  passed  by  in  October,  on  her  iragr  to  Ohtengo,  whh  vhe  thnJMnd 
onbonrd.    Sbn  was  bnilt  nt,  and  botonirt  t*  this  port. 
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Wfptt^^  ▼^A^  flo*^  fwtww  better  MutJjDg  ibe  d«ii»Qd»o£  the  times,  trnd 
Hm  tfNlte^  oE  tbe.  tiraifetter ;  but  tbfioa^  tbe  piem  ewrhmg  tbe  barb^iir  of 
GifRffaa)Atb«9e  T^flf^ejiff  (tb©  Hui)»rity).  bourly  slreteh^  «ther  bringing  to 
Uiv  or  betffiAg  beyqocl)  the*  bteici^  the  produclft)  «r  die  popuktion  of  tbe 

Evei»  M  9«ri^  M  1841>  ^the  seaeoe  of  euyr  gvealefli  bnaiiieat  depfea^* 
mm^  the  CooiiQ^tec^  oa.  Ckmtter^e^  thua  repoi^  tK>  CoQgreM  at  tbe  ses- 
iJMM»  9g  1848^3 :  ^^  It  ^^pi^iQ  tjlajb  in  1841  there  were  u|>oii  Lake  Erie 
and  di»  upper  Ifikfm  more  1iuHi(  fiftj  eleanersy  QeMtmcle4  a^  a  cost  of 
behfeeqk  tw<»  noA  iiam  owltioae.  ef  dQllart -^and  ««aoog  tbem.  eome  (vary- 
kig  §t^m  «U  te  eight,  hmdnad  Idwia)  whiicb  for  atoength^  searworthiness, 
1K)»i^  #1  iiiodel9.eid  efegnaee  of  fiwehyjBkejjr  Qompare  adirontageonely  with 
W(fi  im  Aamm ;  mti  nelwithalejMiio^  Idie  pefsuiuMrv  preeuire  oCtbat  year^ 
ikft  emmaga  diiffiog  dia  aeeAon  of  am^yifgatioa^  ead  after  acecnaplishiBg  vo^r- 
a^  aiwointfiig€pUectiiiriy>  by  estimaitiocky  te  neMr  450^000  miles^  were 

And  agaiR^  i»  4)eak¥Pi^  of  tbe  capM  in^neated  in  mid  veoisela^  the  aaaia 
eoQiaNftlee  ed4  ^  ^^  Puria^  the  saoie  year  ( 1841 )  the  pvebabk  amount  of 
eapiM  iDveeted  ie  9aU  vfi$eeisj  oa  tbe  aajne  lakes,  waa  eatimated  at 
C^iS^vOVOy  and  iMr  aaiBiegs  during  the  aame  seaaoi;^  are  estimated  at 
iff^^fm^  K  tQ  thoee  earatei^  tiM^re  wre  to  be  added  ^150yOQO  jEor  fire^t 
aadrtptt  npa»  Vaited  Stateapvodu<^paaa9ddwwg  the  satae^  year  throiigh 
the  WoUmmI  Caaaly  k  will  be  9Qea  thai;  the  ptoduet  ef  the  naingation  and 
^omjiierciftl  harness*  upc^ft  these  lakes  ampuats  annuaUy  to  the  larse  8»d» 
^  $1>7Q(^0Q :  whiles  at  the  same  tma^  it  has.  beeftprod«etira  of  the  ▼aai 
adraolngie  of  Amushiag  emplaymenft  and  s^^port  to  g^t  ttombera  of 
eailoni,  aad  «lboi»9  coonocted^  ef  aeeeasity ,  witti  the  beaiAessb" 

GdL  ^aitx>  the  ve^  able  ehief  of  the  Topograpbkal  Biireaiit,  every 
▼ay  •  friff  M«I  impariial  j«K%e^  thaa  treata  ol  the  eomaneree  of  Cleveland 
«ad  the  I^ftkest:  ^^tt  furtket  appeaaa^"  he-  Yexaarhs  in  one  ctf  his  reports, 
l^  that  during  the  year  ]i840>  the  autobe?  of  eatxiee  aiad  departHcea  of  ves*^ 
aels  and  steamers  at  Bufi&lo  was  4,061 ;  that  during  the  same  year  the 
iiiimher  wae  equally  great  at  Cleveland,  and  that  of  the  two  miflions-  of 
bushels  of  wheat  shipped,  896,550  bushels  were  deared  from  tbat  poet. 
for  Canada  or  the  Wedland  canat ;  and  that  tbere  were,  during  the  same 
period,  and  from  the  same  place,  422  clearances  of  vessels  for  Canada  or 
the  WeUaad  canal.  R  further,  by  those  documents,  appears  that  dutiable 
merchandise  from  New  York  or  elsewhere,  to  the  value  of  ten  millions^ 
Qf  dollars,  was  discharged  at  Cleveland,  and  destined-  for  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleya,.  passing  down  the  Obio  canal,  and  for  consumption: 
Mad  supply  in  the  state- of  Ohio« 

^^  The  rapidity  with  which  the  nhvigation  and  commerce  of  the  Iake» 
has  thus  grown  up,  cpnstitutes  a  striking  feature  in  the  general  subject 
With  that  is  connected  a  considecation  of  the  influence  pvoduced  upon< 
those  interests  by  the  completion  of  the  great  lines  of  oommuincation 
hetween  the  Hudson  and  Buffido,  by  canal  and  railway  ;  and  between  the- 
Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  and  l^ake  Erie,  at  Cleveland, 
through  the  Ohio  canal.  Thia  iByfiueuce  is  ably  aod  sufficiently  fllustrated 
m  the  diifereofr  expositions  contaiiied  in  the  reports  of  the  Topographical 
Soiean.  And,  if  consequences  so  vast  mav  justly  be  dedbced  from  the 
opening  ofi  those  lines  orcommunication,  who  can  measure  the  extent  of 
tJMt  teaning  conuMi3ie.id^W4llfaft  pourediAt(»lAhe  Mkhigin,.tbtougb 
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the  canal  up  the  Illinois,  and  how  immeasarably  will  that  eommeree 
be  swollen  and  expanded  by  the  completion,  now  so  nearly  accom*' 
plished,  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  canal,  of  the  Miami  and  Wabash,  which 
terminates  in  the  Miami  bay,  and  of  that  canal  which  is  to  unite  Pitts- 
buig  with  the  lakes  at  Erie,  and  of  all  those  other  lines  of  communica-' 
tion  by  railroad  which  are  respectively  in  a  course  of  completion  ? 

*'  Of  the  actual  condition  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  some  adequate 
conception  it  is  believed  can  be  formed.  The  Secretaiy  of  War  estimates 
its  actual  value  at  a  sum  exceeding  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars." 

The  reader  will  pardon  us  for  thus  going  '^  behind  the  papers,"  to  an 
extent,  it  may  be,  unwarranted,  but  toe  do  not  see  how  a  fair  history  of 
Cleveland  may  given,  without  examining  into  the  rise  and  progress  of  all 
the  elements  that  have  made  Cleveland  what  she  is — ^the  type  of  her  future 
greatness.  With  the  lakes  and  Welland  and  Erie  canals  on  the  one  hand, 
and  her  own  grand  canal  on  the  other,  Cleveland  is  the  heart  of  a  vast  and 
almost  interminable  line  of  navigable  fkcilities ;  and  all  that  she  now  want» 
is  one  or  more  railroads.     Of  this  we  shall  treat  in  conclusion. 

While  thus  successfully  stretching  the  wings  of  her  enterprise  over  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  and' the  valleys  of  the  West,  the  city  has  been  the  busy 
focus  of  local  improvement  and  sain  in  the  useful  arts  of  life.  Emerging 
from  the  disastrous  overthrow,  tnat  commencing  in  1837  made  a  business 
paralysis  of  the  years  ensuing  up  to  and  including  1841,  (a  season  of  pros*' 
tration  no  where  more  severely  felt  than  in  the  cities  of  this  region,)  the 
citizens  of  Cleveland  took  at  once  to  the  permanent  refitment  of  their 
standard  resources ;  and,  grown  wiser  as  the  result  of  their  share  in  the 
national  calamity,  their  after  labours  have  ever  since  been  cautiously 
and  prudently  directed,  and  consequently  successful.  As  evidence  of  this, 
we  burnish  an  abstract  of  the  business  condition  of  the  city  in  July  last, 
measurably  imperfect,  as  our  data  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  a  fttulty 
directory.  Such  as  it  is,  it  gives  a  favourable  ^'  map  of  busy  life"  in  the 
properly  denominated  Queen  Citt  op  the  Lakes.  ^ 


Number  of  families 2,112 


Number  of  dwelling-houses  occupied,  1«710 

Number  of  males  under  21,. 2,»39 

«*  "     over  21, 3,375 

*'       of  females  under  21, 2,976 

"  •«       0Ter21, 3,016 


Total  amount  of  population,.,.  .12,206 

Number  of  dwelling-houses  in  pro- 
cess of  erection, 406 

Number  of  other  buildings  occupied,      180 
Number  of  other  buildings  in  pro- 
gress of  erection, 25 

Number  of  congregations,  viz : 19 

3  Presbyterian,  2  Episcopalians,  1 
Baptist,  2  Methodist,  1  Methodist 
Weslc^an,  I  Associate  Presbyte- 
rian, 1  Koman  Catholic,  1  Bethel, 
1  German  Evangelical  Protestant, 
1  Evangelical  Lutheran,  1  Evan- 
gelical Association  of  N.  A.,  2  Is- 
raelitish,  i  Second  Advent,  1  Uni- 
versalist. 

Number  of  clergymen 19 

Number  of  Mi^rs  ia  sohoels, 


Number  of  scholars  in  day  and  Sab- 
bath schools 

Public  buildings 5 

Court-House,  Jail,  Market-House,  Me* 
dical  College,  Marine  Hospital. 

County  officers,  &c., ••.     15 

Judges 2 

Lawyers, 60 

Justices  of  the  peace 4 

Notaries  public 25 

Physicians, 29 

Sbrwarding  and  commissson  merchants,  57 

Auctioneers, • 3 

Societies  of  Odd  Fellows, 2 

Societies  of  Masons, 1 

Tem  perance  Associations, 5 

Other  Associations,..  •• 4 

City  Bank  of  Cleveland, 1 

capiChl  50,000  dollars. 
Mechanics*  Bank— capital  $100,000,,. 
Insurance  companies  and  agencies,.  .^ 
Exchange  brokers  and  private  banks,. 
Printing  offices— employing  33  hands. 
Book  binderies—  «  9  «* 
Engine  compani^,  lie.,  #  •  •  • . « « . 


1 
20 
8 
8 
2 
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Members  of  engine  co0.  in  fleirice,. .  • 

Dentists* ••..•• •••• 

Merchants,  grocers,  and  other  dealers, 

Hardwara  dealers,.. ..•• 

Crockery         •*       2 

Leather  "       4 

Dealers  in  drugs, 7 

Jewellers,. 5 

Lumber  and  coal  yards,.  • 8 

Stone  and  marble  yards, 3 

Cooperages, 5 

Breweries  and  distilleries, 4 

Iron  foundries, 4  • .       6 

Lard  oil  and  linseed  factories, 5 

Saleratns  lactones, 2 

Painters — employing  27  hands, 19 

Carpenters — ^master  builders, 29 

employing  350  hands. 
Master  masons—        ««        126      « 
Cabinet  makers—      "  63      " 

Carriage  makenb^     '*  50      " 


278lCbair  makers-— employing    11  bands,      3 


Drapers  and  tailors—  '<        280 

Saddlers—  «  32 

8  Bakers  and  confectioners —   47 


25 
7 

10 

20 
5 
5 

13 
2 


Shoe  makers —  •*        128 

Hatters—  "  53 

Tobacconists-*  •*  40 

Butchers—  "  60 

Locksmiths, 

Silver  and  brass  plater, 1 

Astronomical  machine  maker 1 

Engravers, 3 

Livery  stables, 3 

Millinert}, 18 

Mantua  makers,  •.•••.•....• 62 

Grocery  stores, 127 

Dry  goods  stores * 53 

Clerks, 210 

Labourers 527 

Teamsters, 47 

Sailors, ,  700 


In  some  of  the  quotations  we  have  embraced  the  classes  of  Ohio  City ;  they  neces- 
sarily being  part  of  the  business  industry  of  Cleveland. 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  to  exhibit  Cleveland,  except  as  a  bare 
outline.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  invested  profitably  in 
other  branches  of  trade  and  mechanics.  The  money  of  our  capitalists 
is  being  lavishly  expended  in  ornamenting;  and  perfecting  the  place. 
One  of  tnese,  himself,  is  constructing  a  magnificent  edifice,  designed  for  a 
hotel,  that,  when  completed,  will  be  the  most  elegant  ^'  traveller's  rest " 
west  of  New  York.  Another  building,  designed  for  a  similar  purpose,  has 
recently  been  opened,  and  next  spring  will  find  another  perfectly  com- 
plete— the  two  last  worthy  of  the  enterprise  of  their  owners. 

Travellers  visiting  our  city  are  struck  with  the  beauty  with  which  art 
and  no  less  lavish  nature  have  endowed  us.  The  venerable  Jchn  Quincy 
Adams,  during  his  western  journey  of  two  years  or  more,  ago,  expressed 
most  warmly  his  admiration ;  and  in  truth,  so  do  all.  The  carefully 
painted  buildings,  embowered  in  foliage,  admit  so  much  of  their  outline  of 
pure  white  to  be  seen,  as  varies  the  snow-like  hue  of  the  one,  to  the 
stainless  green  of  the  other ;  and  the  writer  has  heard  declarations  of 
surprised  pleasure  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  sons  of  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  as  some  long  line  of  highway  revealed  artistic,  and  natural 
beauties  beyond  the  justly  celebrated  scenic  haunts  and  residences  of  the 
towns  we  have  named. 

No  unimportant  benefit  accrues  to  the  city  from  the  fertility  and  vast* 
ness  of  the  country  contiguous  to,  and  of  which  it  is  the  emporium.  The 
counties  of  the  Western  Reserve  find  here  their  market,  their  centre, 
outlet,  and,  in  the  main,  the  depository  of  their  strength  as  a  producing 
district.  They  are  identified  with  her  growth*,  and  their  amcultural  ex- 
hibit b  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Cleveland's  resources.  With  a  view  to 
show  the  great  productive  and  business  influences  bearing  upon  these,  and 
at  the  same  time  upon  Cleveland,  we  have  taken  from  the  census  returns 
of  1840,  the  reported  condition  of  the  Reserve  counties,  in  several  of  the 
many  sources  of  their  revenue.  We  do  not  claim  for  it  entire  accuracy ; 
for  we  are  satisfied  it  falls  far  below  the  actual  standard  at  the  time. 
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Vumber  of  School*^ 


vVbole  Popolaiion.. 


Too*  or  II«y.. 


Orchard  Prodnctmi. . 


Dairy  Products... 


Vambar  of  poaoda  of  Sufar  made.. 


Sumbar  of  boahela  of  Poutooa.. 


Pounda  of  Wool,. 


Number  of  buabali  of  Indian  Com.. . 


Vumber  of  busheli  of  Buckwheat. 


Vumber  of  buabela  of  Rye. . 


Number  of  buabela  of  Oata.. , 


Vumber  of  buaheli  of  Wheat. .. . 


Value  of  Poultry.. 


Sheep  and  Swine. 


Neat  Cattle..... 


HoraeanndMulea. 


Men  employed  in  NaTi^ation,... 
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Bat  oceans,  lakes,  riven,  and  canals,  it  seems,  are  too  slow  for  the 
progress  of  the  i^e.  The  demands  of  the  times  require  a  substitute  for 
the  earlier  media  of  inter-governmental  and  municipal  communications  ; 
steamship,  hrig,  schooner,  and  canal-boat,  are  ail  to  make  way  for  the  iron 
horse  and  the  steam  engine ;  and  the  traveller  claims  the  wings  of  the 
whirlwind  instead  of  the  four  or  ten  knot  breeze-power  of  our  more  sedate 
predecessors.  The  M issourian  is  not  content  that  a  week  is  masted  in  a 
journey  from  the  capital  of  his  State  to  the  emporium  of  the  Union  ;  he 
asks  for  railroads,  that  he  may  make  the  transit  in  one-third  of  the  ordi- 
nary time.  Ohio  lies  between  him  and  his  market  and  purchase  place. 
The  lake  takes  him  too  long  ;  the  canal-boat  is  too  slow  in  its  progress ; 
and  the  lengths  and  breaduis  of  the  home  of  the  Buckeyes — its  valleys 
and  its  streams,  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie — ^must  become  iron  lines, 
along  which  the  rushing  thousands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  still 
more  remote  masses  of  Western  enterprise,  may  be  borne  to  the  capitals 
lining  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Cleveland  became  early  awake  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  de- 
mand for  more  rapid  travelling  facilities.  In  1836,  a  charter  was  granted 
by  the  Legislature  of  this  State  for  a  railroad  company  to  connect  this 
city  with  the  Ohio  river.  The  subsequent  colour  of  the  times  prevented 
any  action  then  or  since,  until  last  winter,  when  the  charter  was  renewed, 
and  a  determination  shown  to  act  efficiently  upon  it.  At  this  time,  much 
of  difficulty  and  expense  that  would  have  met  the  undertaking,  is  removed 
by  the  action  of  other  portions  of  our  State.  A  road  is  now  in  full  ope- 
ration from  Cincinnati  to  Zenia,  a  distance  of  sixty -five  miles;  the  Co- 
lumbus and  Zenia  Company  are  now  locating  a  continuation  of  the  Little 
Miami  river,  (as  the  Cincinnati  and  Zenia  line  is  called,)  from  Zenia  to 
Columbus,  a  further  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  With  a  view,  then,  to 
a  complete  line  of  railroad  from  the  queen  city  of  the  Ohio  to  the  queen 
city  of  Lake  Erie,  all  that  is  necessary  is  an  outlay  sufficient  to  run  the 
rails  from  Columbus  (the  capital  of  Ohio)  to  Cleveland,  its  lake  empo- 
rium. The  distance  to  be  overcome  is  geographically  about  140  miles  ; 
the  survey  may  probably  make  it  a  few  miles  more.  The  line  will  pass 
through  the  agricultural  arteries  of  the  State,  through  the  heart  of  its 
civilization,  its  central  law  courts,  and  public  institutions ;  bringing  its 
business  extremes  into  a  relationship  of,  at  the  most,  a  day's  journey,  and 
enabling  the  traveller  seeking  a  passage  across  it,  to  save  the  delay  of  any 
of  the  other  great  thosoughfares  tending  towards  New  York  and  Boston. 

Once  construct  this  re^lway,  and  others  will  rapidly  attach  thereto, 
bringing  Chilicothe,  Newark,  Lancaster,  and  other  impdttant  towns  of 
the  State,  to  link  with,  and  add  to  its  revenues.  The  tide  of  travel,  of 
produce,  and  merchandise,  pouring  to  and  fi-om  the  seaboard,  would  natu- 
rally find  its  way  through  this  avenue,  and  the  benefits  accruing  therefirom 
to  New  York  and  Boston  would  be  iihmense. 

These  cities  will  see  at  once  the  advantage  of  having  the  wealth  of  the 
Western  States  (we  may  have  better  added  the  Sooth-west)  poured  into 
their  lap,.throufi^h  the  avenue  we  here  treat  of.  Such  a  road  would  afiTect 
the  object :  and  when  the  New  York  railroad  is  completed  to  Dunkirk, 
^ow  natural  will  be  its  extension  to  Cincinnati,  thus  completing  the  chain 
of  railroad  facilities  from  the  Ohio  river,  at  Cincinnati  to  the  cities  of  Boston 
and  New  York.  One  instance  of  the  advantage  of  thus  seizing  upon 
fiftcilitiea  as  they  presented  themselves,  fell  under  the  writer's  notice,  in 
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the  spring  of  the  present  year.  The  Pennsylvania  improvement  of  the 
Monongahela  river  made  it  easy  for  steamboats  to  ply  upon  the  stream 
between  Pittsburg  and  Brownsville,  on  the  Cumberland  road.  The  con- 
sequences became  immediately  manifest.  Wheeling,  the  point  at  which 
the  southwestern  merchants  formerly  quitted  the  steamer,  and  took  stage 
for  Baltimore,  lost  its  old  advantage,  and  the  passenger  who  had  taken 
his  passage  from  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  proceeded  on  to 
Pittsburg,  thence  to  Brownsville,  avoiding  Wheeling  altogether.  The 
merchandise  purchased  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,*  was  wagoned 
from  Cumberland  to  Brownsville  ;  there  shipped  down  the  Monongahela, 
leaving  Wheeling  deprived  of  the  monopoly  she  had  before  enjoyed  of  the 
travel  and  carriage  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  line  of  the  national 
road.|  If  an  enterprise,  at  the  first  blush  seemingly  important,  should 
have  such  a  decided  effect  upon  rival  regions,  what  may  we  not  expect 
from  a  movement  like  that  now  under  contemplation  ? 

Cincinnati  is  the  dividing  point  of  travel  for  commercial  men  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Gulf — ^from  the  capes  and  bays  of  the  norliieast  to  the 
^iant  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  southwest.  To  destroy  distance 
is,  therefore,  the  true  pursuit  of  the  merchants  of  the  two  extremes ; 
hence  it  is  important  for  New  York  and  Boston  to  emulate,  if  possible 
outdo,  their  rivals  for  the  trade  of  the  West,  &c.,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. If  the  eastward  current  goes  up  the  rivers  and  crosses  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania,  it  flows  into  the  two  last  named  cities  ;  and  if  it 
finds  its  way  at  all  into  the  others,  it  is  with  little  or  no  volume  whence 
they  can  derive  a  benefit.  To  quote  the  remarks  of  Dawson,  the  editor 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat,  (wno  spent  a  few  days  here  last  week,  and 
whose  notings  down  are  to  be  found  in  a  late  number  of  his  journal :  by 
the  way,  it  will  be  as  well  to  explain  that  the  other  road  alluded  to  by 
him  is  the  Mad  River  road,  running  from  Sandusky,  60  miles  west  of 
Cleveland,  extending  southwestwardly  to  Zenia,) 

'*  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  travelling  at  Cincinnati  towards  the  lake  is  bound 
eastward — Cleveland  is  60  nfiles  ne.arer  Bufialo  than  Sandusky  is,  and  in 
almost  a  straight  line  between  the  extremes.  The  harbour  is  always  ac- 
cessible, and  every  boat  passing  through  Lake  Erie  stops  at  Cleveland,  and 
this  cannot  be  said  as  to  any  other  port  on  the  lake.  This  road  will  be 
longer  by  perhaps  20  or  30  mile^Hhan  the  other,  but  the  lake  passage  to 
Suffiilo  will  be  60  miles  less.  *  Cleveland  is  a  common  point  to  wnich  every 
traveller  by  either  route,  going  down  the  lake,  must  come ;  and  it  may  be 
presumed,  other  things  being  equal,  that  a  passage  may  be  made  from 
Cincinnati  to  Cleveland  by  this  route,  in  three  or  four  hours  less  than  by 
the  other.  For  the  same  HMon,  all  persons  going  up  the  lake  would  take 
the  Sandusky  route — and  fhe-nnftiber  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  dimin- 
ished time  consumed  by  this  Tine  wp«ld  induce  many  persons  to  come  to 
the  lake  who  W9uld  not  othdrwiie  ;  for  hours  now  are  what  years  were, 
and  not  a  **  long  timfi  ago"  either,       "    ^ 

But  the  two  roads  will  not  come  in  codlict  at  all,  except  for  the  com- 
paratively few  travellers  whD  nftight  wish  t«  pass  from  river  to  Idm  without 

<■■  ■      I       ■    ■  .■  ■  ■    .  ...     .M  ^    ^  ■■ 

*  Th«  Philadelphia  mercbantf  that  tb^y  might  compete  with  Baltimore,  actually  paid 
the  freights,  &c.,  on  all  goods  purchased  therein*  to  Cumberland. 

t  The  departure  from  Pitt^urg  to  Brownville  we  have  seen  quoted,  f n  a  Pittsburg 
paper»  at  over  1,100  in  oM  week. 
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regard  to  intermediate  points.  By  reference  to  the  reports  on  long  lines,  it 
will  be  seen  that  seven-eighths  of  the  passengers  are  those  termed  ^'  way," 
picked  up  and  set  down  along  the  route.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  if 
any,  that  the  domestic  business  of  each  road  woald  sustain  it ;  but  the 
trayelling  from  abroad  would  be  very  great  at  once,  and  would  increase 
till  every  rood  of  land  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  sustained  its  man.  The 
number  of  passengers  going  up  and  down  the  Ohio  river  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Cincinnati,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaing,  but  their  name  is 
legion.  Dciring  six  months  of  the  year,  very  many  of  them  would  take 
the  lake  route,  and  a  fourth  part  of  those  now  passing  on  the  river  would 
alone  make  good  dividends  on  one  road,  if  not  on  two. 

Let  this  road  be  completed,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  men  who  recollect  that  20  years  ago  one  small  steamboat,  making  a 
trip  in  10  or  12  days  between  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  could  hardly  earn 
money  enough  to  pay  for  her  fuel,  while  now,  there  are  three  large  boats 
every  way,  each  day,  that  the  gap  between  them  would  be  speedily  filled, 
and  thus  make  a  continuous  iron  road  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  to 
be  travelled  by  iron  horses  in  from  40  to  50  hours." 

Cleveland  has  at  once  taken  hold  of  the  matter  as  she  should.  At  a 
public  meeting  of  her  citizens,  held  very  recently,  it  was  decided  that 
$200,000  of  stock  was  to  be  taken  by  the  city,  while  private  subscrip- 
tions will  swell  this  amount.  Columbus,  and  doubtless  Cincinnati,  will 
abo  do  something  ;  the  counties  on  the  travelled  line  will  also  act  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  eastern  capitalists 
interested  in  the  construction  of  such  an  avenue  to  the  great  West,  will 
furnish  the  remainder ;  their  investments  being  placed  beyond  the  remotest 

Cibility  of  loss  by  the  security  aflforded  in  the  road  itself.  The  survey 
been  ordered,  and  will  commence  immediately,  starting  from  this 
place.  The  Board  organized  at  Columbus  on  the  1  lUi  inst.,  and  appoint- 
ing their  officers,  resolved  on  energetic  operation. 

With  this  railroad,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  we  will  soon  show  you  a 
population  of  fifi^  thousand,  with  a  conunensurate  advance  in  our  already 
commanding  business  interests. 
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ITS  KISE.  PRESENT  CONDITION,  AND  PROSPBJCTS. 

Within  tha  perioci  of  thirty  yean  may  be  found  liearly  .all  the  occur- 
rences which  make  up  the  history  of  'Wegt^rtt-New  Y«^     Anterior  to 
that  time,  a  dense,  heavy  forest  #f  towering  timber,  with  roots  struck  deep, 
in  an  alluvial  soil,  from  which  It  rtceived  nourishment  for  its  overgrown 
I  flize,  coY^eied  nearly  the  whole  aorfaee  of  the  region  known  by  that  nkme* 

i  It  is  true  that  here  some  hardy  adventurers  had.  penetrated  the  country. 

I  on  Indian  trails,  and  in  different  directions  ifiade  openings  of  stumpy,  rooty 

I  passes,  which  they  called  roads  ^  through  which  others  ecjually  bold  had 

i  found  their  way  to  various  points,  and  resolutely  «ommepced  the  work  of 

destruction  upon  the  sturdy  growth  of  timber,  Mikh  lias  ■  skioa  been  so 
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completely  demoliaiied  by  the  peneverence  of  the  present  possesson  of 
the  soil. 

The  few  scattered  inhabitants  shared  but  little  in  the  luxuries  of  the 
present  day.  If  they  carrried  their  products  to  market,  it  was  over  rough, 
boffgy  roads,  several  hundred  miles,  on  wagons,  and  the  expense  of  a 
tedious,  pinching,  laborious  journey,  left  but  little  to  purchase  the  scanty 
necessaries  to  bring  back  in  return. 

Nearly  all  the  first  settlers  entered  the  country  penny  less,  and  depended 
on  these  precarious  resources  to  pay  for  their  land,  which  was  usually 
purchased  on  credit. 

They  had  first  to  fell  and  destroy  the  timber.  This  left  the  earth  cov- 
ered with  jstumps  and  filled  with  roots  wove  and  twisted  into  each  other, 
between  which  they  had  to  insinuate  the  seed  in  hope  of  a  coming  crop. 
It  was  years  before  these  stumps  and  roots  became  so  decayed  aa  to  enable 
them  to  plough  the  soil. 

The  scarcity  of  mills  for  grinding  their  grain,  drove  them  sometimes  to 
the  use  of  the  samp  mortar,  and  at  others  to  carry  their  grain  from  twenty 
fo  fifty  miles  to  be  ground  into  bread  stufli. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  their  comfort.  The 
soil  of  deep  vegetable  deposit,  filled  with  decaying  roots  and  fibres,  and 
covered  on  the  surface  with  decooaposing  leaves,  barks,  and  fragments  of 
wood,  as  it  come  to  be  stirred  up  and  cultivated,  sent  forth  a  poisonous 
malaria  in  its  evaporation,  destructive  to  human  health ;  and  by  the  mid* 
die  of  summer  nearly  every  family  had  a  portion  of  its  members,  and  often 
all  of  them,  thrown  upon  their  bacl^  with  scorching  bilious  fevers,  of  a 
highly  malignant  character. 

This  season  of  sickness,  sufferinff,  and  death,  lasted  from  two  to  three 
months  every  year,  and  usually  left  few  indeed  able  to  gather  the  scanty 
products  that  had  been  grown  under  so  many  disadvantages. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  recur  to  these  troubles  and  suJQferings,  to  ffive 
the  traveller  of  the  present  day,  who  passes,  admiring  the  highly  cultiva- 
ted and  spacious  fields,  and  beholds  the  country  enjoying  all  the  comforts 
and  rich  varieties  of  this  world  and  with  its  superabundant  production, 
subsidizing  Eastern  New  York  and  all  New  England,  to  know  what  it  has 
cost,  and  to  what  advantage  human  toil  may  be  applied  when  wisely  and 
energetically  directed. 

The  individual  labour  and  perseverance  of  a  few,  penetrated  the  forest 
and  made  an  opening  for  nuiperous  others,  each  day  adding  to  what  had 
been  previously  done  ;  but  the  great  and  crowning  measure  which  burst 
upon  this  region  and  filled  the  forest  with  "  men  like  trees  walking,"  was 
the  Erie  Canal,  opening  in  the  valley  of  indigence  and  hardship,  ^^  a  door 
of  confiding  hope"  and  rich  promise. 

It  is  true  they  had  already  inland  seas,  but  they  were  surrounded  with 
desolate  forests,  inhabited  only  hy  savage  beasts  and  savage  men,  and  had 
no  practicable  or  passable  outlet.  The  canal  joined  the  waters  of  these 
seas  with  the  Atlantic,  and  gave  Western  New  York,  before  excluded,,  n 
communication  with  both.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  began  tke  r^al  existence 
and  onward  course  of  this  interesting  region  of  countiy. 

Niagara  county  at  that  time  the  wildest  and  leest  settled  of  any  part  of 
the  country  east  of  Lake  Erie^  is  bounds  on  the  west  by  Niagara  river, 
north  by  Lake  Ontario,  east  by  Orleans  and  south  by  Genesee  county  and 
Tonawaada  river.    Its  area  is  about  500  square  miles. 
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LockpoTt,  situated  on  what  is  called  the  mountain  ridge,  about  IS  miles 
from  Niagara  Falls,  the  same  distance  from  Lewiston  on  Niagara  river, 
and  eight  miles  from  the  Tonavranda  river,  was  then  the  most  forbidding, 
and  to  all  appearance  the  most  undesirable  spot  in  the  whole  West. 

WheD  the  canal  was  surveyed  through  the  mountain  ridge,  it  had  not 
a  single  inhabitant  within  the  limits  of  the  present  corporation. 

Its  vicinity  in  every  direction  was  an  unsettled  forest.  The  ridge  where 
the  locks  now  stand,  was  a  rocky  precipice,  where  the  table  broke  off  into 
a  ravine  100  feet  deep,  which  was  dry  except  in  time  of  flood. 

It  is  eeneraliy  known  that  the  Erie  canal  beginning  at  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  takes  from  it  the  water  which  feeds  about  160  miles  of  the  canal 
below,  extending  to  Montezuma.  From  Lake  Erie  the  water  is  first 
brought  in  a  canal  along  the  border  of  Niagara  river  to  the  Tonawanda 
near  its  mouth,  across  which  a  dam  is  thrown  eight  feet  high,  just  below 
where  the  canal  enters,  and  the  Tonawanda  waters,  togeSier  with  the 
waters  of  the  canal,  are  turned  up  stream  by  means  of  this  dam  about  11 
miles,  to  within  eight  miles  of  Lockport,  Through  this  distance  the  water 
is  from  15  to  30  feet  deep  and  about  200  wide.  Here  the  canal  again 
taps  the  side  of  the  river,  and  turns  the  channel  through  the  deep,  rocky 
cut  to  Lockport,  eight  miles,  thus  keeping  up  a  level  from  Lake  Erie  with 
sufficient  declivity  to  form  a  gentle  current. 

At  this  place  there  is  a  continuous  lockage  from  one  prism  to  another, 
down  the  ridge,  on  to  the  Genesee  level  below,  sixty  feet.  The  canal 
then  passes  dong  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridge  one  mile.  The  water 
is  taken  out  above  the  locks  from  necessity,  because  it  cannot  be  passed 
through,  and  is  carried  along  the  ridge  on  a  sixty  foot  elevation  for  nearly 
a  mile,  in  a  race,  from  which  water  is  drawn,  used  twice  and  three  times 
over  for  -propelling  machinery,  and  turned  into  the  canal  again.  This  with 
Lake  Erie  for  a  milldam,  a  never-failing  supply  of  water,  relieved  from 
the  inconvenience  of  floods  and  droughts,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
reliable  water  powers  in  the  Union.  The  whole  power  has  been  estima* 
ted  by  competent  engineers, -as  sufficient  to  turn  machinery  enough  to 
carry  at  l^ast  80  pair  of  4^  foot  burrs. 

The  ground  along  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridge,  between  the  race 
and  the  canal,  forms  most  excellent  sites  for  erecting  buildings  ibr  ma- 
chinery. And  from  the  ridge  along  these  sites,  is  a  continuous  quarry  of 
calcareous  rock,  from  which  superiour  building  stone  of  any  dimensions  are 
most  easily  quarried,  so  that  few  places  on  the  globe  can  furnish  cheaper 
and  more  substantial  buildings.        ^ 

With  a  navigation  on  one  side,  and  water  to  be  drawn  from  the  other, 
and  such  convenience  for  building,  the  reader  will  readily  see  that  this 
place  could  not  long  fail  to  attract  attention. 

The  canal  at  that  place  was  commenced  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1820  and  the  beginning  of  18S1,  and  with  it  commenced  the  village.  The 
first  operation  was  the  erection  of  temporary  shantees  to  shelter  the  labour- 
ers on  the  canal.     The  work  was  finished  and  the  water  let  hi,  in  the 
I  jnonthofOctob^l825, 

When  the  canal  was  completed  and  the  labourers  dismissed,  there  were 
i  left  a  few  families,  in  all  about  five  hundred  people.  Enterprising  settlers 

I  came  from  vax^us  quarters,  and^mmenced'the  erection  of  stores,  store- 

I  houses,  and  hydmulic  machinery,  and  in  1828  they  had  1,200  inhabitants. 
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In  1836,  th^y  had  inereased  to  3,700;  in  1840,  to  5,000.  There  are  now 
7,000. 

Its  growth  alnoe  its  fii^t  aettlement  has  been  steady  and  uniform.  Such 
has  also  beefi  the  case  with  the  county,  and  their  proportions  have  been 
nearly  the  sanike  at  all  periods.  The  county  by  the  last  census  contained 
34,651  people. 

The  business  of  Lockpor^  which  is  manufacturing  and  commercial,  iff 
as  well  sustained  as  any  town  in  the  State.  They  have  eleven  churcheSy 
and  a  good  supply  of  other  public  buildings.  Their  business  establish- 
ments are  flouring  mills  with  30  pair  of  burrs,  which  manufactured  in  1844, 
159,771  barrels  of  flour :  134,771  were  shipped.  During  the  present  season 
of  navigation,  up  to  the  third  week  in  October,  96,228  barrels  had  been 
shipped  The  quantity  will  be  nearly  doubled  by  the  close  of  navigation. 
Eight  saw  mills  with  forty^three  saws  are  constantly  employed  there  in 
sawing  ship  plank  and  other  lumber.  They  have  one  woollen  factory, 
one  cotton  factory  with  2,000  spindles,  three  wo9l-carding  and  cloth- 
dressing  establishments,  one  glass  factory,  two  machine  shops  for  iron- 
turning  and  finishing,  two  foundries,  using  300  tons  of  pig  iron  annually, 
two  large  tanning  establishments,  one  piano  factory,  two  gun  factories, 
one  last  fiictory,  one  patent  fence  andhedsteafl  factory,  one  brass  foundry, 
one  sash  factory,  one  skin-dressing  establishment,  four  cabinet  shops, 
several  cooperages,  where  about  half  a  million  of  barrels  a  year  are  made 
for  this  and  neighbouring  towns ;  also  various  other  minor  establishments, 
such  as  wagon  and  carnage  makers,  tool  makers,  blacksmiths,  miliners, 
&c.,  &c. 

They  have  22  dry  goods  stores,  15  groceries,  three  clothing  stores,  four 
hat,  cap,  and  for  stores,  two  window  sash  and  paint  stores,  14 provision  and 
eating  establishments,  two  leather  stores,  four  hardware  stores,  three  book 
and  stationary  stores,  and  three  druggist  establishments. 

A  large  number  of  labourers  are  constantly  employed  in  quarrying  and 
catting  stone,  for  home  use,  and  for  neighbouring  towns.  About  $60,000 
worth  have  this  year  been  sold  to  Buffalo  and  Rochester. 

The  business  of  preparing  and  burning  water-line  cements,  of  which 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  superiour  quality,  is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  is  a  source  of  considerable  traffic. 

The  town  of  Lockport,  from  its  situation  above  and  below  the  declivity 
of  the  mountain  ridge,  is  well  watered  with  ^ood  springs  and  is  remark- 
ably healthy.  Even  at  an  early  day,  when  the  country  was  so  subject  to 
bilious  and  intermittent  fever,  the  place  was  comparatively  free  from  those 
complaints.  Its  location  in  the  vicinity  of  Canada,  enables  it  to  carry  on 
no  inconsiderable  trade  with  that  province.  More  than  half  of  the  surplus 
products  are  disposed  of  to  their  Canada  neighbours.  Cotton  goods  to  a 
considerable  extent,  tools  for  farming  purposes,  and  many  other  articles, 
find  a  ready  and  profitable  market  among  the  Canadians. 

ITS  PROSPECTS. 

From  the  location  of  this  town,  there  can  be  little  dtotobt  it  is  destined 
to  advance  in  population  and  business,  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  hitherto. 

Its  manufactures  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  jconsidering  its  eapabili- 
ties,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  this  brandi  of  industry  alqne  will, 
in  any  event,  be  the  means  within  a  few  years  of  quadrupling  the  present 
population.     It  has  an  extensive  country  round,  for  the  business  of  which. 
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there  is  no  other  place  to  compete  with  tbem.  This  country  »  compara- 
tireij  neWy  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  mil  yet  cultivated.  Th6 
work  of  destroying  timber  and  bringing  new  ields  into  cultivation  is  yet 
in  extensive  progress.  Its  more  dense  population,  and  mor#  general  cul* 
tivation  will  be  a  constant  source  of  increase  to  the  business  of  the  town. 

The  Erie  canal  now  connecting  th^  waters  of  the  great  takes  and  Ohio 
river,  and  soon  to  connect  the  Upper  Misstsiippi,  thus  oonununicating 
with  waters  which  wash 'fertile  borders  foUowing  the  demonstration  of 
more  than  15,000  miles,  and  passing  through  this  town,  enables  the  place 
to  keep  up  an  interchange  with  an  immense  region  of  country. 

The  enlamment  of  the  Erie  canal  would  more  than  triple  their  water 
power,  enable  them  to  transport  their  stone,  water->lime,  and  other  articles 
of  trafic,  to  a  much  greater  distance,  and  thus  vastly  increase  the  export 
of  these  exhaustless  products. 

A  most  important  consideration  in  favour  of  the  Erie  enlargement  is, 
that  it  will  reduce  jtnore  than  two-thirds  from  the  present  expense  of 
transportation  on  the  canal.  Of  this  benefit,  Lockport  will  come  in  for  a 
double  share*  The  same  power  now  required  for  the  traction  of  40  tons 
on  the  canal,  would  then  tow  150  tqps.  Cheapening  transportation  would 
cause  an  immense  increase  af  articles  that  would  be  floated,  and  greatly 
enlarge  the  area  of  countiy  that  Vould  make  it  the  channel  of  communica* 
tion. 

When  we  contemplate  the  mighty  region  west,  bordering  upon  the  lakes 
■nd  streams,  ^hich  will  make  this  great  inland  navigation  its  channel,  if 
enlarged  to  dimensions  suitable  to  the  cheap  passage  of  their  products,  it 
seems  strange,  indeed,  that  this  enlargement  should  be  thus  delayed. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  State  who  use  the  canal  a  saving  of  one« 
half  what  transportation  now  costs  would  be  a  most  important  item  to 
swell  the  amount  of  their  profits.  To  the  far  West  comprising  Ohio,  Illi« 
nois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  the  greater  part  of  Indiana,  parts  of 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  possessing  a  population  of  five  millions  of  enter* 
prising  people,  operating  upoA  a  luxuriant  soil,  and  their  rapidly  multi- 
^ying  numbers  and  resources,  the  enlargement  would  create  a  pew  era^ 
snd  would  form  to  them  a  vast  source  of  never-ending  advantage^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  propriety  of  stopping  or  suspending  the 
enlargement,  when  it  had  been  more  than  half  finished,  no  steady  observer 
of  events  can  doubt  that  public  opinion  is  so  constantly  tending  to  induce 
a  resomption  of  it,  and  public  necessity  so  rapidly  disclosikig  its  essential 
fanportance,  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  it  will  be  resumed  and 
completed. 

It  im  not  the  interest  of  the  West  alone  that  is  concerned  in  this  matter, 
New  York  ei^  is  more  deeply  interested  than  any  other  point ;  all  New 
^^and  needs  it  for  a  channel  to  penetrate  the  Western  confines.  Nor 
can  the  sa^paiss  smch  longer  prove  an  objection  to  frighten  the  timid< 
Who  will  pay  &e  expense  ?  is  a  question  often  asked.  The  answer  is 
easy — thoSB  who  transport  their  products  on  the  canaL  And  who  are 
they  .>  The  W«it— ^  very  saction  of  the  counti)r  that  advocates  its  com* 
pleiion  with  such  unaaimity*  *. 

The  States  west  of  New  fork  now  pty  a  large  majority  of  our  canal 
rsvenos.  EtAwa  it  so  s#  to  invite  a  more  extensive  ansa,  and  divert  them 
firom  other  cb^tels  t}iey  are  now  fg^rced  to  seek,  and  they  will  pay  four^ 
fifthn  <^  thel^mjttv  an<l  tKos  heeonepermaaaatly  tributary  to  this  SutOr 
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An  increase  of  revenue  co-extensire  wit)i  the  increase  of  ita  capacity  is 
no  longer  a  problem.  The  canal  tolls  the  present  year  will  not  fall  much 
short  of  two  and  a  half  auBions.  of  dollars  ^  &  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
interest  on  our  canal  debt,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  a  million  of  dollars ;  or 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  debt  of  the  State,  and  leave  a  surplus  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

With  the  immense  increase  of  the  price  of  htuisportatioii^  owing  to  the 
already  insufficiency  of  the  canal  to  carry  the  whole,  and  the  large  quan- 
tity of  products  that  tnust  be  held  on  hand  through  the  winter  for  want  of 
room  to  transport  it  through  the  canal,  and  these  disadvantages  increas- 
ing every  year,  and  accumulating  upon  a  numerous  population,  and 
becoming  every  day  more  apparent,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
public  attention  will  be  so  directed  to  the  subject  as  to  enforce  its  accom- 
plishment. 

Other  measures  calculated  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
growth  of  Lockport  are  also  near  at  hand.  The  railroad  system,  which  is 
working  such  mighty  changes  in  the  business  and  commerce  of  the  world, 
is  likely  to  become  an  important  element  in  the  growth  of  this  town. 
They  have  already  a  road  completed  from  Niagara  Falls  to  this  place, 
which  also  connects  with  the  Falls  and  Buffalo  road. 

Measures  are  in  progress,  which  augur  speedy  success,  to  extend  it 
from  Lodcport  to  Rochester,  thus  connecting  it  with  the  line  of  roads 
east,  and  with  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo,  and  with  Niagara  river. 

From  Niagara  river  a  road  is  chartered  in  Canada,  called  the  Crreai 
Western  Railroad^  leading  through  Hamilton  and  London,  passing  towns 
containing  20,000,  and  alonz  a  country  containing  250,000  people,  to 
Windsor,  opposite  Detroit.  The  stock  has  all  been  subscribed,  igl75,000 
sterling  paid  in,  and  a  corps  of  topographical  engineers  are  in  a  few  days 
to  commence  surveying  the  line  and  preparing  the  work  for  letting.  The 
whole  is  to  be  completed  in  a  most  substantial  manner  as  fast  as  the  work 
can  be  done. 

In  connexion  with  this,  a  number  of  gentlemen  stand  ready  to  build  a 
suspension  bridge  across  Niagara  river  below  the  Falls,  sufficient  to  pass 
cars  and  locomotives  on,  and  wait  only  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  two 
governments,  to  subscribe  the  stock  and  commence  the  work. 

When  these  measures  are  completed,  (of  which  scarce  a  doubt  can 
remain,)  there  will  be  a  continuous  line  of  railroads  from  Boston  throuffh 
this  town  to  Niagara  Falls ;  and  from  the  Falls,  through  Canada,  to  the 
Detroit  and  Michigan  lake  road,  called  the  Central  railroad,  leading  from 
St.  Josephs  about  four  hours,  steamboat  run  from  Chicago. 

Thus  Lockport  will  be  placed  on  a  direct  line  of  continuous  railroad  of 
about  one  thousand  miles.  It  is  believed  that  this  road  from  the  Falls  to 
Rochester  will  carry  nearly  all  the  passengers  between  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Upper  Canada,  and  New  York  and  New  England ;  and 
also  take  the  principal  part  of  the  travel  from  the  lakes  through  Buffido, 
going  east ;  thus,  perhaps,  becoming  one  of  the  largest  trav^ing  thorough- 
fores  in  the  world. 

When  the  extent,  resources,  and  rapidly  increasing  population  of  th^ 
mighty  West,  are  carried  forwftfd  to  the,  future,  the  mind  becomes  b^wil* 
dered  in  their  contemplation. ..  The  present  is  all  w«i.c%n  fuUy  cQinpfe? 
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Wb  hare  before  us,  a  very  neat  and  beautifully  printed  miniature  book, 
called  **  Norman's  New  Orleans  and  Environs,  containiDg  a  brief  bisto- 
rical  sketch  of  the  Territory  and  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  City  of  New 
Chieans,  &c.,  &c." 

The  public  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Norman,  for  this  interesting 
little  book,  and  to  show  the  ralue  we  set  upon  its  contents,  we  now  take 
the  liberty  to  transfer  to  our  columns  some  of  its  important  historical 
hdSj  recommending  to  our  readeis  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  very 
hicid  account  given  of  the  original  settlement,  progress,  and  the  present 
state  of  that  interesting  portion  of  the  Union,  to  purchase  the  book  itself, 
which,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  frontispiece,  and  numerous  fine 
wood  cuts,  win,  in  a  perusal  of  its  text,  amply  compensate  them  for  the 
expenditure  of  seventy-five  cents,  which  is  its  cost. 

But  to  our  extracts. 

<^  The  line  of  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  follows  the  Sabine 
river  to  the  32nd  degree  of  north  latitude — thence  due  north  to  the  Red 
river,  along  that  river  to  the  meridian  of  100  degrees  west  longitude ; 
thence  doe  north  to  the  Arkansas  river,  t^cendin^  that  to  its  source ; 
thence  due  north  to  the  42nd  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  along  that 
parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  northern  boundary  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute, involving  the  much  mooted  question  on  the  Oregon  Territory, 

**  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  adventurer,  first  visited  these  regions 
in  1512.  He  gave  the  name  of  Florida  to  all  the  country  lying  west  of 
the  place  of  his  landing,  in  consequence  of  that  landing  bavin?  taken  place 
on  *  Pascha  Florida,'  or  Palm  Sunday.  Ponce  died  on  an  adventure  into 
the  interiour,  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Immortal  Youth^  which  the 
Indians  represented  as  gushing  up  in  one  of  the  Elysian  villages  of  the 
Wert.  Nothing  further  was  known  of  these  regions  till  Hernandez  de 
Soto,  having  been  made  Governor  of  Cuba,  and  Adelentado  of  Florida, 
undertook,  with  six  hundred  men,  to  explore  the  country ;  his  journey 
occupied  four  years.  He  was  followed  by  Lewis  de  Moscoso,  or  Mu- 
eoso,  who,  it  appears,  built  seven  brigantines  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
with  them  descended  the  river,  pursued  by  thousands  of  exasperated 
ladiaas.  It  is  manifest,"  says  Mr.  Norman,  ^'  from  De  Soto's  expedition, 
that  a  dense  population  once  covered  the  whole  territory,  and  that  they 
were  a  race  infinitely  superiour  to  the  tribes  which  remain.  These 
mighty  r^ions  from  this  time  remained  for  more  than  a  century  undis- 
tarbed,  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  aborigines,  till,  in  1654,  Col. 
Wood,  from  the  infant  Colony  of  Virginia,  wandered  into  them  and 
eixMsed  the  Mississippi,  but  nothing  resulted  from  his  visit,  and  they  laid 
neglected  twenty-one  years  more. 

**  In  1673,  Marquette,  a  French  monk,  and  Joliet,  a  trader  from  Que- 
bec, traversed  the  great  Northern  lakes,  ascended  the  Fox  river,  to  its 
source,  and  to  Wisconsin,  and  descended  that  river  to  the  Mississippi. 
Si^  years  after jthe  return  of  Marquette  and  Joliet,  Robert,  Chevalier  de 
la  Salk|  commenced  §  ftirUi^  exploration  of  the  Mississippi.    Wiih 
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•evBnteen  men  he  proceeded  to  the  Little  Miami,  near  the  mouth  of 
which  he  built  a  fort;  from  thence  he  traversed  the  country  till  he 
reached  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  returned  by  land  to  Quebec.  He  made  another  trip,  and 
was  murdered  on  the  19th  March,  1687,  by  one  of  his  own  P&^* 

*'  In  1699,  Iberville  passed  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  he,  also,  formed  a  settlement  and  erected  a  fort  at  Biloxi> 
which  he  left  under  the  command  of  his  brother  ^  Bienville.' 

^'  A  British  vessel  of  sixteen  guns,  it  appears,  under  the  command  of  a 
Captain  Bard,  inquired  of  Bienville  the  bearings  of  the  great  river, 
intimating  that  he  intended  making  a  settlement  on  its  banks.  Bienville 
directed  him  to  go  farther  west,  and  thus  induced  him  to  turn  about,  from 
which  circumstance  this  place  acquired  the  name  of  the  English  2\am^ 
which  it  retains  till  the  present  day. 

^'  Iberville  soon  returned  and  planted  a  colony  at  Natchez,  and,  leaving 
Bienville  in  command,  returned  to  France.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions  to  render  prominent  his  little  colony,"  and  Mr.  Norman  says, 
^'  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  Louisiana.  Bienville  succeeded  him 
and  retained  the  office  till  1710. 

"  In  1712,  the  French  Government  mnted  to  Antonio  Crozat,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Paris,  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  Louisiana,  which  he 
surrendered  in  1717.  In  1717,  a  new  charter  was  issued,  under  the  style 
of  the  Western  Company,  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  trade  to 
Louisiana  for  twenty-five  years.  Bienville  was  again  chosen  Governor, 
and  in  1718  he  laid  the  foundation  of  New  Orleans. 

"  The  chief  personage  in  this  Western  Company  was  the  notorious 
John  Law,  the  author  of  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme.  A  horrible 
massacre  took  place  at  Natchez,  in  1729,  part  of  a  plan  devised  among 
the  Mississippi  tribes  for  a  general  butchery  of  the  whole  colony ;  but 
they  mistook  the  time,  and  commenced  their  work  too  soon,  and  thus 
timely  warning  was  given  to  other  settlements.  Bienville  returned  to 
France,  in  17iW',  and  was  succeeded  by  Pevrier. 

^'  In  1732,  the  charter  was  returned  to  the  King.  Bienville  was  a  third 
time  appointed  Governor,  and  so  continued  till  1741.  The  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  cane  did  not  commence  till  1751.  A  large  accession  was  made 
to  the  colony  in  1754. 

^'  The  seven  years'  war  between  France  and  Enghind  ended  in  the 
cession  to  the  latter  power  of  all  the  French  possessions  in  North 
America,  e^ccept  Louisiana. 

^^  This  was  in  1763.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Louisiana  was 
transferred  by  treaty  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  in  1766,  Don  Uloa  waa 
sent  out  as  Governor ;  but  the  coloi^ists  resisted,  and  Don  Uloa  vras  obliged 
to  return.  In  1769,  Don  O'Reiley,  a  renegade  Irishman,  was  appointed, 
and  he  caused  those  who  had  first  resisted  Don  Uloa  to  be  put  to  death. 
Five  principal  citizens  were  publicly  shot — ^five  more  were  consigned  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  Moro  Castle,  at  Havana.  He  introduced  the  Span* 
ish  colonial  system,  and  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  every  species  of 
indignity  and  abuse.  He  was  recalled  and  disgraced.  His  successor  was 
Unzaga,  who  was  shortly  succeeded  by  Galvez. 

"  The  colony  enjoyed  a  brief  season  of  quiet ;  but  the  war  of  1779. 
between  England  and  Spain,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  show  his  royal 
teal  and  exercise  bis  milit«^  talents^    ije  uvaded  FUiridAi  took  poa^ 
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i  of  Bftton  Rouge  and  Fort  Charlotte,  near  Mobile,  and  proceeded 
toPensacola,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  yielded  to  his  authority, 
and  thus  was  the  Spanish  dominion  completely  established  in  Florida. 
In  1785,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  Louisiana. 
It  was  fearlessly  opposed,  and  fortunately  crushed — the  agent  seized  in 
his  bed,  and  sent  home  to  Spain. 

''  A  census  of  the  province,  taken  in  1788,  just  ninety  years  from 
the  date  of  the  first  settlement,  showed  a  population  of  42,611.  Of 
these,  19,445  were  whites,  21,465  slaves,  and  1,701  coloured  free 
men.*  New  Orleans,  then  seventy  years  old,  contained  5,338  inhabitants. 
The  total  population  of  New  Orleans  in  1840,  was  102,193. 

^*  The  Baron  De  Carondelet  was  appointed  Governor  in  1792,  and  dur- 
ing his  administration,  in  1794,  the  first  newspaper,  called  ^  Le  Moniteur,' 
▼as  published  in  Louisiana.  In  1795^  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Lorenzo,  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  opened  to  the  Western  States  of  the 
Union,  and  the  great  impulse  eiven  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  New 
Orleans.  The  same  treaty  defined  the  boundaries  as  they  now  exist 
between  Florida  and  Mississippi,  but  Carondelet,  being  rather  more  tardy 
in  yielding  possession  than  suited  the  active  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
Americans,  the  territory  was  seized  by  an  armed  force  under  Andrew 
Elliott. 

^  A  few  years  after  this,  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  by  Carondelet  to 
dismember  the  Anaerican  Union,  by  drawing  the  Western  States  into  a 
separate  compact :  it  was,  however,  detected  and  defeated. 

<<Jn  1803,  Liouimaaa  was  tranferred  to  France,  and  immediately  sold 
to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000.  The  population  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  Indians,  and 
these  were  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  immense  territory — seven 
years  after,  the  population  had  increased  nearly  three  fold,  and  prosperiQr 
had  advanced  in  equal  proportion. 

^  The  year  1812  was  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  Louisiana,  and 
marked  with  incidents  never  to  be  forgotten  by  her  citizens.  It  was  in 
this  year  that  the  first  steamboat  was  seen  on  the  bosom  of  the  great 
river,  now  alive  with  hundreds  of  these  winged  messengers  plying  to 
and  fix). 

^'Iq  the  same  year  Louisiana,  as  now  constituted,  was  admitted  as  an 
independent  State  into  the  American  confederacy." 


MANUFACTURES  OF  BICHMOND,  VIRaiNIA. 

7^  At  JE^torqf  At  National  Magaxmi: 

Sir  :  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  and  much  improvement  the  three 
&Bt  numbers  of  your  valuable  magazine.  It  is  what  the  working-men  of 
the  country  needed,  to  inform  them  of  the  movements  of  their  co-labourers 
throughout  the  land. 

*Th«  total  population  of  Louisiana  in  1840  was  352,411,  of  which  25,502  were  ftf 
cakoradLand,  6M52  wara  alaf  as»  leaving  a  fraa  white  population  of  156,457. 
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Belonging  to  that  class,  I  cannot  withhold  mj  acknowledgements  for 
so  enlightened  and  patriotic  an  effort  to  teach  the  mechanic  and  manu&e* 
turer  properly  to  appreciate  the  important  position  they  occupy,  and  how 
much  of  true  national  greatness  independent  upon  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture. 

We  of  the  South,  who  have  ventured  to  become  pioneers  in  manufac- 
turing, require  in  an  especial  manner  such  support  and  teachings  as  are 
to  be  found  in  your  book. 

Here,  agriculture  is  the  favourite  pursuit:  popular  sentiment,  long  es- 
tablished customs,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  structure  of  society,  ten&  to 
make  it  so ;  and  he  who  ventures  out  of  the  beaten  track  is  regarded  as  an 
experimenter  in  hazardous  things. 

To  this  state  of  feeling,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  in  my  humble 
judgement,  are  we  to  attribute  the  backwardness  of  Virginia  in  improving 
her  great  natural  advantages  for  a  varied  and  widely-diffused  industry* 

Nature  has  indeed  been  bountiful  in  her  gifts  to  our  people ;  every  thing 
which  constitutes  the  basis  of  prosperity  and  wealth  elsewhere,  we  have, 
distributed  from  the  seaboard  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  mountains 
to  the  Ohio-— one  of  the  great  arms  of  what  is  to  be  a  highway  of  nations. 
Yet  we  neglect  them  all,  and  continue  to  hoe  com  and  plant  tobacco  for 
a  scanty  support,  because  our  fathers  did  so  before  us ;  but  you^  book 
will  teach  us  better  things,  I  trust. 

These  remarks  are  correct  when  applied  to  the  State  at  large  ;  but  it  is 
also  true,  that  in  certain  highly  favoured  localities,  something  has  been 
done  in  manufacturing  and  in  the  mechanic  arts — enough,  it  would  seem, 
to  demonstrate  the. utility  of  doing  more;  yet  we  almost  stand  still. 

At  Richmond,  greater  effort  has  been  made  than  at  any  other  place  ; 
the  advantages  presented  there  are  unrivalled.  The  city  is  healthy,  ve- 
markably  so,  for  a  tide  water  location.  Provisions,  house  rent,  and  fuel, 
are  as  cheap  as  in  any  Northern  city  Of  the  same  population.  The  water 
power  provided  by  the  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal,  Haxhall  canal, 
and  by  the  Belle  Isle  Manufacturing  Company,  is  ample  to  drive  hundreds 
of  factories  of  respectable  size. 

But  Richmond  enjoys  another  great  advantage,  which  is  peculiar  to  her- 
self, when  compared  with  any  other  point  an  the  Atlantic  States  so  near 
the  Ocean.  The  great  coal  field  at  her  back  is  the  wall  of  her  strength  as 
a  manufacturing  city.  You  may  look  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 
nay,  I  believe  1  may  say,  to  Cape  Horn — and  you  cannot  find  the  same 
assemblage  of  essentials  for  extending  and  diversifying  industrial  pur- 
suits, as  at  Richmond; 

The  coal  field  commences  in  the  county  of  Henrico,  ten  miles  west  of 
the  city,  and  of  course  within  that  distance  of  sea-going  vessels ;  in  an 
east  and  west  line  it  has  a  breadth  of  12  to  15  miles,  to  Dover,  in  the  county 
of  Goochland.  From  north  to  south  the  field  has  been  explored  for  30 
to  35  miles,  embracing  the  recently  established  works  near  the  Appamattox 
river.  The  most  extensive  workings  on  the  north  side  of  James  river  are 
those  of  Crouches,  Sneeds,  Wickhams,  Broch-es-brouffhs,  Barrs  and 
Duvals,  at  Dover.  On  the  south  side  are  the  celebrated  Black  Heath, 
Midlochias,  and  Stone  Hine  Pits,  with  several  less  important  mines, 
all  of  which  are  successfully  worked.  The  great  coal  field,  you  will 
observe,  is  not  to  be  explored.  All  is  known  that  need  be  luiown  to 
determine  both  its  extnttt  wai  th»  quality  and  quantity  of  coals  tt  containa. 
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Railroads  and  canals  have  not  to  be  made  to  transport  its  productions— 
they  are  already  in  existence,  ample  in  dimensions,  and  admirable  ia  con- 
struction, and  all,  with  one  exception,  having  a  common  terminus  at  Rich- 
mond. 

These  advantages,  as  before  observed,  have  been  improved  to  some 
extent.  The  Tredegar  rolling  mill  and  foundry  are  extensive  works, 
erected  in  1836-37,  and  stand  on  the  bank  of  the  James  river  and  Kan- 
awha canal,  from  which  is  derived  the  water  power  for  propelling  the 
machinery,  and  down  which  the  iron  and  coal  for  its  use  are  brought. 

At  this  establishment  malleable  iron  of  excellent  quality  is  produced  in 
large  quantities,  and  in  eveiy  variety  required  for  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural purposes.  As  much  as  4,000  tons  can  be  manufactured  annually. 
Attacned  to  the  rolling  mill  is  a  large  foundry  for  ordinary  work  and  for 
the  £ftbncation  of  ordnance,  as  well  as  extensive  shops  for  building  steam 
engines,  sugar  mills,  &c.,  &c.  At  these  works  very  extensive  contracts 
for  chain  cables,  cannons,  cannon  balls,  and  shells  for  government  have 
been  executed,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  our  excellent,  but  very  rigid, 
inspecting  officers. 

The  Belle  Isle  iron  works  are  situated  on  Belle  Isle,  about  one  mile  fisDm 
the  iron  works  on  the  canal.  Here  are  produced  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  tons  of  nails  annually.  This  establishment  was  enlarged  in 
1738-9,  but  is  not  yet  completed  according  to  the  original  design  of  its 
proprietors.  The  two  works  give  employment  to  150  men  and  boys;  but, 
if  you  take  into  account  those  who  are  indirectly  employed,  by  them,  in 
the  coal  mines,  and  in  the  mountains  producing  the  pig  iron  consumed,  the 
number  is  not  short  of  350  to  400  persons. 

There  are  several  other  well-conducted  foundries  in  the  city,  the  most 
iin|iortant  of  which  are  those  of  Messrs.  Pea,  Burr,  &  Sampson ;  Talbott 
k  Brothers;  and  Barnes  &  Co.  At  the  former  foundry  locomotives  and 
steam  engines  are  built  that  are  highly  approved. 

There  is  a  la^e  cotton  factory,  built  in  1826-7,  but  greatly  enlarged 
since.  It  contains  5,000  to  6,000  spindles,  and  80  to  100  looms.  The 
cloth  and  yarn  produced  are  excellent.  It  gives  employment  to  150  hands, 
or  thereabouts.  Since  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  before  the  disasters  of  1837, 
it  paid  well.  A  woollen  factory  has  been  recently  erected,  but  I  am  not 
informed  as  to  its  extent  or  success.  The  Manchester  cotton  factory  may 
be  considered  as  a  Richmond  enterprise,  though  it  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  In  size,  it  is  not  materially  different  from  the  Richmond  mill. 
Its  productions  stand  equally  well  in  the  market,  and  the  dividends  to  the 
stockholders  have  latterly  been  satisfactory. 

The  Gallego  and  Haxhall  flour  mills  are  the  largest  in  the  United 
States — the  great  mills  at  Rochester  not  excepted — and  the  flour  turned 
out  from  them  commands  better  prices  than  any  other.  It  is  almost  exclu- 
sively shipped  to,  and  consumed  in  South  America. 

Tl^s  hasty  sketch  of  Richmond  and  its  manufactories  may  serve  to 
inform  some  of  your  readers  of  the  advantages  of  its  position,  and  possibly 
induoo  the  knowing  ones  in  such  matters  to  look  for  themselves.  If  this 
or  any  other  good  shall  result,  I  shftU  be  fully  compensated  for  the  shor^ 
time  I  have  been  enajaled  to  devote  to  this  communication. 

Very  respectfiilly  jours, 


AGHtlGULTURE  J^ND  BEANTTFAOTURIS 

I 
IN  CONNBCTIGUT,  ^  I 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  HARTFORD  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETr* 

In  our  last  number,  under  the  liead  of  die  late  ^^  Eighteenth  Animal 
Fair  of  the  American  Institute^ "  we  stated^  the  gratification  we  felt  at  die  i 

increasing  number  of  agricuhtiral  aocietiea,  dtriM,  ai>d  fiftira,  which  are 
spreading  throughout  the  Union ;  and  hare  now  great  pleasure,  in  con« 
finnation  of  those  remarks,  to  present  to  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Hartlbrd  Coofkty  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  years 
1843-44,  and  4he  present  year.  Through  the  kindness  of  Philip  Ripley, 
Elsq.,  of  Hartford,  we  are  put  in  possession  of  these  transactions  of  tibe 
society,  which  possess  great  interest. 

Before  noticing  such  parts  of  them  a»  our  limited  space  will  permit,  we 
Aink  it  due  to  the  patriotic ^tate  of  Connecticut  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  industry  of  every  kind  is  there  promoted, 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  country  adyanoed)  dirough  the  indomitable 
p^rseverence  of  her  hardy,  enterprising,  and  ingenious  citizens. 

We  are  the  more  prompted,  to  do  this,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  nothinr 
like  justice  has  heretofore  been  awarded  to  that  really  beautiful  State  ana 
eminently  indifetrious  portion  of  the  Republic.  Nor  can  we  withhold  from 
our  readers  a  revival  of  the  fact  that  Connecticut,  amons  the  gallant  thir*- 
teen  States  that  founded  our  matchless  institutions,  ranked  among  her  sona 
the  foremost  in  bravery  and  in  wisdom.  In  the  former,  the  names  of  Allen, 
Eaton,  and  Ledyard,  stand  high  on  the  rolls  of  chivalric  enterprise ;  while 
those  of  Sherman,  Trumbull,  Hale,  Ledyard,  and  Wooster,  are  equally- 
renowned  for  their  patriotic  fervpur.  As  poets,  she  had  Trumbull,  Bar^ 
low,  D wight,  and  others— while  Trumbull,  as  a  painter,  was  among  the 
first  who  excelled  in  the  historic  department  of  an  art  in  which,  in  more 
modern  times,  American  genii^s  has  aot  been  among  the  least  distinguished. 

According  ta  professor  Tucker'a  view  of  the  progress  of  the  populatioiy 
and  wealth  of  the  United  States,  ^  Connecticut,  in  1840,  produced  of 

Mannfactiirefl ,...: ••..•18,669.425 

Deduct  value  of  r«w  material ,  Mtimaf  ed  tt  33i  pr.  ct    6,22030S 

■        a  I    ..    . 

12,441,617 
Manufaetnns  by  laiUs,  deducting  three-  fourtlifl, . .         1 35,877 

Printing, ;... 901 1469«^  19,778,963 

In  Agriculture, » 11,371,776 

Commerce,  95  per  cent,  oa  capital  $7,853,194,.  • • 1,963,981 

Fisheries, 907 ,793 

Mine .^^ 890,410 

TheForeet •  181,575 

$98,093,737 

The  population,  according  to  the  same  author,  was,  ia 

1190.  1800..  JBIO.  leSO.  ISSa  1S40. 

938,141  951,009  969,tM3        976,909  997,675  tmfi'm 
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The  Vilae  of  iildustiy  in  numixfiusturet  will  be  made  foUy  maiiifi^t  by 
tme  uDgle  compariaon,  iriiich  we  are  tempted  to  make^  to  show  what  can 
be  done,  by  introdnciiig  a  diTision  of  labour  in  industrious  punuitS|  beyond 
what  Is  achieve^  in  confiuing  it  chiefly' to  the  single  business  of  agricul- 
t«ire. 

The  Profeaaor  thua  gi?ea  the  population  ttod  industry  oi  South  Cuolins 
in  the  same  wollu 

Agriciiltare»..ii ..«.. $21,553,0^1 

MalkHifacttlres ^ i.*..      3,248,915 

The  Forest, * 549,626 

IfiDe* • *i «•         187,d09 

Fisb6riM,..«i « <•...  1,275 

C«mmerce, * * 9.0d2^l 

«27,17S,5da 

While  the  population  of  South  Cai^lina  is  neariy  double  that  of  Coin 
aecticut,  being  stated  by  Professor  Tucker  as  foUows : 

1TB0.  Isea  laiik  ma  teaiC  mei, 

249/)73  345,591        415,115  ^,741  581,185        594,398 

In  ConiisctieoL  apopulatian  of  309,976  produces.  •»•«., (^,023,637 

in  South  Carolina^       **       **  594.898      .*'      ;....« 27^73,536' 

But  we  are  wandelii^  from  our  purpone,  and  now  return  to  the  account 
of  the  Hartford  County  Fairs* 

In  1843,  the  Report,  aller  stating  the  eneoursging  accounts  they  have 
to  give  OB  the  score  of  agriculture  and  its  improvement,  which  we  omit 
as  better  comporting  with  the  mature  of  aQodierably  conducted  periodical, 
in  this  city,  ^The  Farmer's  Xournal  of  Agrieulture,)  gites  an  account  of  the 
eidiibition  oi  domestic  manufactured,  in  which  they  state^  that, 

^*  With  a  poputatton  and  territory  far  less  than  several  other  States^ 
Connecticut  has  for  many  years  held  the  £flb  lank  in  manufacturing  im* 
portance.  She  is  destined  at  an  eArly  ^p^riod  to  take  even  a  much  highei' 
station.  While  we  contimie  to  hold  our  own  in  the  manufacture  of  wool^ 
cotton,  silk,  leather,  and  paper,  we  shall  soonhe  knovrn  as  the  first  ^  H ard*» 
WABB  State'  in  the  Union.  .  ' 

^  There  is  manifest  among  our  mechaniesi  a  pecuHar  trait  of  character 
for  invention  and  improvement^  which  is  isure  to  lead  to  successful  results. 
The  man  v^o,  by  mechanical  improvement,  facilitate  the  production  ef 
the  necessaries  or  comforts  ol<^viH^d  li{e,  is  a  blessing  to  hts  race ;  and 
not  lees  so  is  he,  who,  by  the  totich  of  hi|  geniu^,  h^ghtens  and  embellishes- 
tiie  enjoyment  of  them.'' 

The  Report  then  goe|  on  ta  enumerate  the  faricms  a/tides  in  a  more* 
extended  manner  than  our"  space* will  permit  -We  much  regret  that  w» 
can  only  in  general  terms  enumefate  them.  As.  first,  family  productions^ 
such  as  carpets,  flanneii)  bedquilts,  &e.,  drawing8,>fine  shell  work,  and  the 
gathering  and  arranging  of  flowers,  all  of  which  merited' praise-^-as  well 
as  a  gr^  variety  ^  embroideiy,  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the 
ladies. 

Splendid  carpeta  and  rugs,  from  the  TfaMipsenviBe  and  Tariffville 
factories,  which  were  the  pride  of  the  Fair ;  knit  wool  wtid  merino  shawls, 
from  the  works  of  James  Tumbull,  of  Windsor;  figured  cassimeres,  from 
the  New  England  Company,  at  Winds<M*;  blue  broadeloth,  from  Derby  ; 
black  and  drab  satioatts^  ftoiii  Waterbury^  Numerous  specimens  of  sewing 
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silk  and  silk  goods.  Fine  woollen  yams,  from  Uxbridge.  Ootton  dacki 
made  at  Hartford.  UmbreUas,  alao  made  at  Hartford.  Silk  and  cotton 
braids,  from  MiddletQwn.  Printed  floor  clotbs,  bair  work,  boots  and 
sboes,  ready  made  clothing,  bats,  paper  hangings,  iuS.  Houaehtdd  fur* 
nitare,  such  as  card  tables,  &c.,  of  elegant  workmanship  and  finish.  Blank 
books  and  paper,  not  to  be  excelled.  Dressed  skins  and  leather;  many 
specimens  of  chemicals,  which  the  committee  suggest  can  be  profitably 
and  greatly  extended.  Rye  and  com  mills,  ivory  and  boxwood  rules, 
iyonr  combs,  cutlery  of  all  kinds,  metal  and  pearl  buttons,  locks  and  brass 
work,  door  latches,  lamps,  hinges,  tacks,  brads  and  shoe  nails,  tailors' 
shears,  surgeons'  instruments,  liquid  ink,  and  almost  every  astide  of  hard- 
ware, cut  nails  and  brads,  tin  ware,  jewellery,  Halbach  sted,  Salisbury 
iron,  blistered  steel,  edge  tools  of  every  kind. 

After  enumerating  and  stating  much  more  fully  than  our  space  will 
permit  the  merits  of  these  articles,  and  inserting,  in  all  cases,  wnere  and 
Dy  whom  manufactured,  the  committee  thus  conclude : 

^'  In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that 
so  far  as  their  inquiry  and  observation  has  gone,  no  exhibition  of  domestic 
manufactures  ever  held  by  the  society  has  emluraced  a  larger  variety  of 
new  and  valuable  articles,  or  given  more  general  satisfaction  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  public."  They  then  ^ve  a  list  of  seventy-two  articles, 
of  the  various  manufactures  of  wool,  silk,  flax,  and  hardwire,  of  which 
$79,239,398  were  imported  in  1837,  and  only  #36,238,756  in  1840. 
Making  less  paid  for  foreign  articles  of  this  description,  in  1840  than  in 
1837,  of  the  enormous  sum  of  $43,000,646,  every  one  of  which  articles 
are  now  manufactured  in  the  State  of  Connectieut,  and  nrnny  of  them  in 
Hartford  County.  £ighty-one  premiums  are  then  awarded  ;  one  of  a  cold 
medal  to  the  Thompsonville  Company  for  the  carpets,  &c.,  and  eign^* 
one  silver  medals,  and  seventy-nine  diplomas,  when  the  Report  on  domes- 
tic manufactures,  signed  by  Philip  Ripley,  its  chairman,  is  concluded. 

The  next  fair  of  tnis  society  was  held  in  October,  1844,  from  which  we 
copy  the  following  Report  of  the  Committee  on  American  Maaufacturea^ 
signed  Philip  Ripley,  chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DOMESTIC  MANtTFACTUKES. 
To  thg  Hartford  CowUff  AgrUuUural  Society : 

The  Committee  on  Domestic  Manufactures  ofier  the  foUowii^  Report  s 
The  exhibition  of  the  productions  of  domestic  industry,  at  the  present 
Annual  Fair,  has  been  such  as  to  afford  much  cause  for  congratulationy 
and  fully  confirms  the  evidence  formerly  given,  not  only  of  3ie  onward 
and  successful  growth  of  home  manufactures,  and  their  aintity  to  supply 
much  of  our  wants  and  comforts,  but  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  spe* 
cimens  offered  for  exhibition  at  the  last  and  present  Fairs,  funiish  us  wiUi 
the  most  substantial  and  gratifying  proofs,  that  in  almost  every  article 
and  fabric,  the  production  of  which  has  been  attempted  by  our  mechanics 
And  manufacturers,  the  form,  the  finisk,  and  the  quality,  is  not  only  tm^ 
provedj  but  generally  exceU  the  foreign  article  of  similar  kind  and  eha^ 
racter,  and  that  which  must  be  equally  gratifying  to  the  cwmmify  it  is 
found,  by  long  and  satisfactory  experience  and  trial,  that  the  home  m 
/Qctwre  costs  less  moneg  ond  does  more  sendee  ikon  thefanign  nriicie. 
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As  the  fint  and  kading  ^  objects  of  this  Society  are  the  promotion 
aad  improYement  of  AbRicuLTuwe  and  Rural  Economy,"  it  may  not  be 
imjHToperto  allude  to  the  immediate  and  intimate  connexion  which  should 
eiciflt  Detween  the  fiurmer  and  the  mechanic,  the  agriculturist  and  the 
maanfiusturer,  and  it  will  be  apparent  how  mutually  dependent  and  bene- 
ficial they  are  towards  each  other,  and  that  the  full  and  active  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  manu&cturer,  by  any  permanent  and  general  policy, 
will  be  foond  equally  encouraging  and  satisfactory  to  the  farming  interests 
of  the  country. 

In  estahUslung  theb  works  in  a  rich  a^icultural  district,  like  the  county 
of  Hartford,  the  manufacturers  derive  important  advantages  for  supplies 
of  provisions  aad  other  comforts  for  their  labourers,  and  material  for 
their  works,  and  they  also  find  a  ready  home  market  for  wtne  of  the  pro- 
dsctioiis  of  their  skill,  while  the  &rmers  are  greatly  benefited,  by  finding 
an  aocessible  and  jjermanent  market /or  every  thing  they  haw  to  tell ;  and 
many  articles  which  would  be  valueless  to  transport  to  a  distant  market, 
become  important  items  of  income  to  the  &rmer  by  a  ready  sale  in  a 
home  marketf  while  fresh  and  in  their  season,  and  most  acceptable  to  the 


The  fiffmer  and  manufacturer,  who  mutually  make  their  own  exchanges 
in  their  own  neighbourhood,  both  obtain  mare  for  their  articles,  and  each 
gets  his  purchase  cheaper  than  could  possibly  be  the  case  if  the  purchase 
and  sale  were  made  in  a  distant  market.  No  matter  wf^at  may  be  the 
«<  money  price,"  there  is  a  clear  saving  to  the  working  classes  of  different 
pursuits,  and  by  bringii^  them  nearer  together,  and  thus  diminishing  or 
annihilating  the  cost  and  risk  of  transportation  and  delay,  and  the  inter- 
mediate profits  and  commercial  charges,  instead  of  exchanging  their  pro- 
ductions across  half  the  circumference  ci  the  globe. 

All  who  work  at  manufSeu^ures  and  trades  are  withdrawn  from  agricul- 
tural pursuits ;  they  become  conettmerij  and  give  those  engaged  in  agri- 
ctdture  more  customers  and  better  chances  for  a  ready  market  and  good 
prices.  The  multiplication  of  useful  trades  and  avocations,  contributes 
to  the  better  profit  and  employment  of  all  classes,  and  adds  to  national 
wealth  and  respectability. 

A  home  markst  for  every  thing  is  more  certain  and  secure,  and  is  at- 
tended with  much  less  risk,  expense,  and  delay,  than  a  foreign  one.  The 
money  paid  for  produce  and  domestic  manij^ctures,  instead  of  going 
abroad,  mipoverishing  and  exhausting  the  country,  remains  at  home  to 
enrich  i/,  to  add  new  capital  and  create  new  sources  of  employment  to 
every  department  of  domestic  enterprise. 

By  extending  permanent  and  mutual  eneouragement  jand  support  to  the 
fiumers  and  manu&oturers,  we  are  enabled  to  consume  American  pro- 
dace  and  raw  material,  to  give  American  labour  the  work  and  the  re- 
ward. It  relieves  us  from  uie  taxes  of  foreign  governments,  included  in 
the  cost  of  Hmreign  goods,  and  rescues  us  from  the  support  and  imposi- 
tions of  Sofreaga  factors  and  agents — and  extends  the  basis  and  fortifies 
the  structure  of  individual  wealth  and  national  independence,  and  will 
eontume  to  comaaaikl  the  support  and  approbation  of  every  patriotic  and 
enlig^iteBed  eitisen. 
^  It  is  with  deep  regret  your  comnuttee  are  compelled  to  notice  the 
absence,  and  wantfjof  patronage  at  this  exhibition  of  some  of  the  most 
inqpoiteiit  maaa&etnres  of  the  county,  and  we  hope  this  noAy  remind 
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ihem  A&t  an  institution  which  is  suBtained  by  others  at  some  incon- 
venience for  their  kenefit  is  worthy  of  their  Jutwre  patronage  and  en^ 
couragement. 

We  also  regret  that  the  limited  means  and  resources  of  the  Society 
may  hare  compelled  the  committee  to  withold  the  highest  premium  in 
some  cases  of  merit,  which  come  but  little  if  any  thing  snort  of  the  claims 
of  more  successful  competitors,  and  where  so  many  articles  of  evident 
superiority  presented  claims  of  decided  merit — ^it  may  serve  as  a  reason* 
able  excuse  for  those  who  were  intent  upon  doing  jusiicey  if  eirois  of 
judgement  may  have  led  to  some  few  unacceptable  decisions,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  premiums. 

The  axes  and  other  tools  exhibited  by  the  ^'  Collins  Comnany  "  were 
such  as  to  maintain  the  unrivalled  superiority  so  long  enjoyed  over  every 
thipg  of  the  kind,  and  having  long-  since  driven  all  foreign  competitioa 
firom  the  American  markets,  any  mark  of  the  Society's  approbation  can 
add  nothing  to  their  character,  and  no  premium  was  auced  forw  We 
hope  these  goods  will  continue  to  add  interest  to  future  exhibitions  as  a 
source  of  pride  and  emulation  to  our  mechanics. 

The  various  and  beautiful  specimens  of  door  trimmings-— of  kx^ks, 
latches,  screws,  butts,  plated  and  mineral  knobs,  and  other  articles  of 
builder's  hardware,  of.£^,g^^,  bitts,  saws,  shears,  table  butts,  and  chisels, 
were  all  of  superiour  Jp»ni'%tid  finish,  and  leave  but  little  improvement  to. 
be  expected  oi;  desired  ih^hese  goods. 

The  ivory  handled  table  cutlery  from  A.  R.  Moen,  is  of  the  most  per- 
fect and  acceptable  quality,  add  .even  excels  any  thine  of  the  kind  ever 
imported.  Tne  prices  are  about  as  low  ss  the  cost  of  Sheffield  articles 
of  similar  kinds,  without  the  charges  of  importation.  The  samples  from 
John  Russell  &  Co.,  and  some  others,  were  of  a  cheaper  class  of  cutlery, 
but  more  generally  used,  and  of  the  meet  beneficial  and  respectable  cha- 
racter. A  new  pattern  of  bread  cutter,  or  knife,  from  F.  Roys  k.  Co.,  of 
new  form  and  fine  finish,  ^as  much  admired,  as  were  some  excellent 
rifles  from  J.  S.  Rice,  who  has  them  for  sale. 

Henry  Wilkinson,  exhibited  a  card  of  files,  which  were  cut  in  the  city 
of  Hartford,  and  which  would  do  honourable  credit  to  any  Sheffield  house^ 
showing,  beyond  any  further  doubt,  the  practicability  of  obtaining  supplies 
of  this  indispensable  article  from  our  own  mechanics. 

Some  horse  shoes  of  improved  form  were  offered  by  Walter  Furlong, 
to  whom  we  can  refer  all  who  want  this  article  put  on  in  the  most  work« 
manlike  manner. 

The  plated  squares  and  bevels,  and  box  wood  and  ivory  frules  frona 
^Willis  Thrall,  are  such  as  we  have  never  seen  excelled  by  either  foreign 
or  home  production,  and  the  low  rates  of  his  prices  have  tended  to  sus- 
pend importations.  The  smiths'  sledges  exhibited  by  Ripley  &  Co.,  and 
the  anvils,  vices,  and  screw  plates,  now  made  in  this  country,  are  much 
superiour  to  foreign  articles  of  the  kind,  both  in  form  and  construction,  and 
must  soon  entirely  supersede  them  altogether ;  and  this  remark  apj^es 
with  equal  force  to  our  shovels,  tongs,  sad  irons,  kitchen  utensils,  and 
Yarious  other  articles  oi  heavy  hardwar^^  The  silver  ware  from  the 
works  of  Seymour  &  HoUister,  fully  sustains  the  high  reputation  of  Ihia 
important  branch  of  honie  industry. 

The  beautiful  articles  of  plated  and  German  silver  ware  from  F.  Cur- 
iiSBy  must  meet  the  approbation  and  find  a  ready  market  vrith  thone  who 
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■examine  these  new  and  improved  goods.  Some  superb  speciakens  of 
jeweliery,  of  geld  work,  of  fine,  plain,  and  embroidered  hair  work,  of 
Cologne  water,  soaps,  inks,  varnishes,  and  other  chemical  preparations, 
were  exhibited,  all  showing  much  taste  and  skill  in  these  several 
hranches— every  one  of  whicn  mi^ht  be  extended  an  hundred  fold  within 
the  county  with  perfect  safety  and  profit  to  the  proprietors. 

Some  elegant  eight-day  and  tfairty^hour  clocks  attracted  the  notice  and 
admiration  of  visiters,  and  remind  us  of  the  high  rank  this  branch  of 
Connecticut  industry  has  acquired,  being  exported  in  large  quantities, 
and  reaching  sucoeskul  rivalship  and  competition  with  all  v)reign  manu- 
&ctures  of  the  kind,  as  all  our  productions  are  destined  eventua&y  to  do, 
if  our  manufacturers  and  artists  are  properly  protected  and  encouraged. 

A  few  very  fine  articles  of  cabinet  ware,  and  some  highly  finished  win- 
•dow  blinds  were  offered,  which  sustained  the  long,  well-established  repu- 
itatiott  of  our  mechanics  in  these  branches,  Ia  which  skill  and  good  work 
are  faithfully  united. 

The  articles  of  harness  and  saddlery,  of  gloves,  mittens,  boots,  shoes, 
sldos,  and  leather,  were  few  but  of  good  quality,  and  some  fine  specimens 
of  parchment  were  shown  by  J.  B.  Crosby.  Some  hemp  halters  and 
fine  cords  and  twine  from  Abner  Church,  were  justly  admired  for  good 
work. 

The  printed  floor  cloths  firom  Geo.  Bumham  &  Co.,  and  the  pilot  duck 
from  Messrs.  Dobson,  were  both  of  superiour  fabric  and  finish.  The 
paper  hangings  from  the  works  of  Spencer  &  Co.,  were  of  beautiful  de- 
signs and  colours,  and  must  soon  supersede  all  French  work  in  this 
nuuket.  The  fine,  writing  and  billet  paper  from  Hudson  &  Co.,  fully 
sustain  the  high  reputatian  6f  thei^  works.  The  printing  paper  from  D. 
Back,  Jr.,  is  oi  good  quality,  and  represents  one  of  the  most  important 
xnann&ctuiin^  interests  in  our  county.  The  tin  ware  and  stoves  from 
Wm.  J.  PfaiUip»s,  and  stoves  from  D.  S.  Brooks,  were  all  excellent  work, 
and  Qseful  and  improved  patterns.  The  gilt  and  composition  portrait  and 
{Hctore  frames  from  Bolles  &  Roberts  were  excellent  specimens  of  fine 
taste  and  good  work,  as  were  the  umbrellas  from  L.  Sexton.  The  scour- 
ing brick  m>m  Allen  Pettibone  is  much  improved  from  the  sample  of  last 
year,  and  is  an  important  article  of  home  work.  The  gilt  and  plated 
buttons  from  Messrs,  ScoviU,  of  Waterbury,  were  rich  and  splendid  spe- 
cimens of  this  important  branch  of  business,  and  we  are  fully  confirmed 
in  the  belief  that  no  nation  can  beat  Connecticut  in  the  button  trade. 
Scane  fine  embossed  silk  buttons  were  ofiered,  whose  origin  we  could  not  ' 
learn. 

Some  new  and  improved,  and  beautifully  mounted  spectacles,  from, 
Messrs.  Burt,  attracted  general  notice  and  approbation,  as  did  also  the 
Hewlj  invented  and  highly  recommended  spiral  spring  truss,  of  Dr.  Hard, 
lAile  those  exhibited  by  Isaac  D.  BulT,  of  HulPa  patent^  have  stood  the 
test  of  public  approbation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  fine  and  deli- 
xalely  beautiful  specimens  of  porcelain,  exhibited  by  J.  W.  Bull  and  J.  S. 
6ny,added  to  the  interest  of  the  Fair;  and  the  rich  and  various  patterns 
^  iMBUfB  from  the  same  gentleman,  show  in  the  most  conclusive  manner, 
At  high  and  successful  rant  already  taken  by  the  American  manu&ctu- 
raCI  (H  these  expensive  and  splendid  articles. 

Some  Mank-book  work  from  Edwin  Hunt,  a  cane  made  entirely  of 
paper,  hy  Wxn.  C.  Marshall,  and  a  stand  of  canes  and  fishing  rods  from 
AUyn  GoodwiUi  were  all  excellent  of  their  kind. 
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The  haiiy  cups,  mufi,  and  furg,  exceeded  in  munbera  and  qualily  aaj 
former  show  of  these  gooda,  and  embraced  ao  many  fine  artidea,  that  the 
committee  with  all  me  aid  &ey  could  oommand,  fonnd  it  difficult  to 
aatisfy  either  themaelyes  or  the  exhibitors,  in  the  diatiibution  of  the  fre- 
miums.  The  carriage  work  of  Greoige  Francis  was  of  the  fiiat  ardea^  aa 
were  the  sleighs  exhibited  by  8.  Parmdee  and  Edward  Hayes.  These 
articles  combme  improvement  in  style  and  finish^  with  comfort  and  good 
aerrice.  A  few  very  fine  articles  of  ready-made  clothins,  served  to  va- 
mind  us  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  branch  of  home  indvatiyi. 
and  of  the  superiour  skill  of  our -artists  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  R.  Rockwell,  of  Newington,  exhibited  a  speeimett  of  hydiaolic 
cement,  or  artificial  stone,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  pidiilic,  for 
cisterns,  sewers,  drains,  and  various  other  purposes — ^being  made  aa  dean 
and  sound  as  glass,  and  apparently  as  durable  as  granite,  and  at  moderaite 
cost.  The  committee  would  earnestly  recommend  the  examination  of 
specimens,  of  this  work  at  the  garden  grounds  of  E.  W.  Bull. 

The  samples  of  piece  goods  from  the  miUs  were  not  so  numaroos  as- 
could  be  desired ;  and  while  the  manu&ctttrers  are  ao  busy  in  fiUiag  ordesa 
for  market,  as  to  be  unable  or  unwilUna  to  aend  many  specimens  to  us  fior 
exhibition,  it  is  quite  gratifying  to  find  enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the  abuii' 
dant  ability  and  ^ill  to  produce  ample  supplies  of  fabrics  of  entire  satia- 
factory  qualities,  as  the  woollen  goods  firom  Vem<m,  Stafford,  Woodbury^ 
Waterbury,  and  the  prints  and  other  cotton  goods  from  Fall  River  and 
other  towns,  abundantly  verify. 

The  exhibition  of  household  productions,  such  aa  carpeta,  rags,  bed- 

Suilts,  counterpanes,  blankets,  flannels,  Imen,  hosiery,  ahawls,  yana^ 
ireads,  dresses,  mats,  embroidery,  ottoman  work,  silk  goods,  aheQ  work,. 
and  many  other  articles  of  oomfbrt,  elegance,  and  ornament,  were  in  fl;roat 
profusion,  and  give  ample  and  continued  evidence  of  the  industry,  mrifl, 
«nd  good  taste  of  the  ladies,  to  whom  we  beg  leave  to  tender  our  ac- 
knowledgements for  their  liberal  and  powerful  assistance  and  influenoe  io 
adding  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  toese  exhibitions. 

Philip  Riplet,  Chairman. 
October  5, 1844. 

The  last  of  these  fairs  which  has  been  held,  took  place  in  October  of 
this  year.  The  Committee  on  Manufactures,  on  this  occasion,  make 
several  judicious  suggestions  for  appointing  more  committees,  and  divid- 
ing their  labours,  which  are  too  onerous  to  be  well  executed,  burthened  aa 
>t^e  committees  now  are  with  the  Inspection  of  too  many  articles.  The 
Report  on  Manufactures,  short  as  it  is,  would  swell  this  article  to  too 
.great  a  bulk ;  we  must,  tlkerefore,  state  in  general  terms  that  there  was, 
as  on  t^  two  preceding  occasions,  handsome  exhibitions,  which  are  thua 
set  forth  in  a  supplement  to  the  Hartford  CottraDt,of  October  25th,  1845. 


^'  The  articles  of  most  interest  among  the  productiona  of  the  kK>m,  ^ 
several  piecef  of  Bruaseb  carpeting,  from  the  Thompsonvilie  Carpet 
Manu&ctoiy.  Among  them  was  a  sample  piece,  of  about  d,000  yarda, 
ordered,  as  your  committee  were  informed,  for  the  White  House  at  Waah- 
ington ;  amone  the  figures  upon  a  rich  dark  ground,  is  seen  the  natiott^ 
emblem,  the  American  snread  eagle  and  stars,  in  gold  colour,  with  a 
inrreathin  ruby  and  pqmj^    The  tufted  or  Turkey  rugto,  firom  ifaa 
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^sMXAxuM^  it  18  Miered,  eaimot  be  excelled  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
These^  with  the  three-ply  and  super  ingraiii  goods,  i^ete  of  themselves  an 
exfaiUtioii  worth  a  visit  to  the  mil.  The  other  productions  of  the  loom 
consisted  moitlj  of  splendid  chintz  prints,  from  the  American  Print 
Works ;  of  superfine  fashionable  cassimeres,  from  the  Phelps  Manu&o- 
tariog  Gompanj,  at  Broad  Brook,  and  the  New  England  Company,  at 
Vernon;  of  bleaiehed  sheetings,  from  the  York  Mills,  at  Whitestown, 
sad  brown  sheetBigs,  from  the  celebrated  James  Steam  Mills,  at  New- 
baryporl,  all  presented  by  Howe,  Mather,  k  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  finer 
or  better  goods,  for  the  uses  designed,  it  is  belieired,  cannot  be  found ; 
ako,  of  Teiy  superiour  tatinetts,  from  the  Frank  Company,  and  the  Leeds 
Mana&cturing  Company,  at  Vernon,  presented  by  Day,  Owen,  &  Co.,  of 
this  city,  it  it  apparent  that  under  the  present  arrangement,  mtoufric- 
tiiren  do  not  generally  like  to  exhibit  th^  goods ;  hence  the  frict  that  no 
koaddotfas  were  presented,  and  so  little  competition  in  other  manufac- 
tured cottons  and  woollens.  Among  the  household  productions,  were 
exlnbitad  three  pieces,  all  wool  carpeting,  of  superiour  workmanship, 
Blade  by  Miss  F.  Olmsted,  East  Hartford,  and  J.  W.  MiHs,  of  fiartford, 
and  a  large  display  of  rag  carpetings ;  one  piece  of  which  was  manufac- 
tured by  a  woorthy  industrious  man  of  this  city  during  his  leisure  even- 
ings ;  also  a  YBriety  of  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  and  silk  hosiery, embroidered 
trayellinr  bftsa,  ottomans,  stand  and  piano  covers,  aprons,  &c.,  together 
'with  a  few  bedquilts,  laces  and  edgings,  splendid  specimens  of  satin 
hats  and  otiber  millinery,  and  ar profusion  of  ornamental  and  useful  arti- 
cles;  Aht  all  which  we  lespectfully  tender  the  ladies  our  thanks.  Those 
who  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  distribution  of  the  Society's  premiums, 
nay  be  assured  they  have  all  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 
The  committee  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  this  connexion,  the  large 
glawcase  of  fancy  articles,  presented  by  the  kdies  of  the  Insane  Retreat, 
which  furnished  ample  evidence  of  their  tagte  and  skill.  To  this  the 
fttteDdon  of  the  visiters  was  particulajrly  directed.  This  intimation  of 
their  interest  in  our  object,  the  committee  hope  will  be  followed  on  fu- 
ture occasions  with  additional  evidences  of  their  ingenuUy  and  sound 
jmigtmaU^  Also,  the  conunittee  notice  the  glass  model  ship  from  a  gen- 
tleman, a  patient  in  the  same  institution ;  we  are  glad  to  see  this  evidence 
of  a  rational  interest  in  our  society. 

The  glass  cases  which  occupied  most  of  our  tables  were  filled  with 
valuable  goods,  generally  of  American  manufacture — many  of  them  were 
kindly  presented  by  our  merchaifts — ^not  for  premium,  but  to  exhibit  the 
■kill  of  the  manufacturer,  and  to  inform  the  public  where  such  coods  can 
be  purchased,  as  well  as  to  add  interest  to  the  exhibition ;  for  which  they 
have  our  sincere  thanks.  Of  these  we  ought  to  notice  a  case  of  silver 
uid  gold  plated  spectacles,  plated  knives  and  forks,  table  and  tea  spoons, 
ttid  samples  of  wood  screws,  all  of  excellent  quality,  from  the  manufac- 
tory of  F.  Cortiss  fc  Co.,  of  this  city. 

A  case  of  elegant  silver  ware  from  William  Rogers  &  Co.,  of  their  own 
flMinCKstuie,  of  superiour  workmanship. 

A  ease  of  box  rules  and  try  and  bevil  squares,  from  Willis  Thrall,  of 
fiaeA  and  best  ma&ttfiictufe. 

A  ease  of  trusses  and  pads,  from  I.  D.  Bull,  of  the  most  approved 
aake. 

A  case  of  door  knobs,  locks,  and  odner  door  trimmings,  of  superiour 
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workmanship,  from  Kennedy  &  Bragaw,  of  Maftti^n^  RuMell^  k  Co%. 

manu&cture. 

A  case  of  Collins  Company's  axes  in  variety,  which  tore  ahraji  objects 
of  interoat  from  the  immense  quantity  nuinu&ctured,  as  well  as  irom  theiF 
superiour  quality. 

A  case  of  fine  wrought  jewellery,,  from  James  Spencer,  of  this  city^ 
merited  and  received  special  attention,  particularly  from  the  ladies. 

But  few  specimens  of  leather,  or  manufactures  from  this  important 
article,  were  exhibited.  Samples  of  very  fine  boots,  from  6.  L.  Ivers, 
received  merited  attention,  as  md  cork-sole  and  other  boots,  from  Andrew 
Brogan,  of  this  city.  It  is  hoped  more  attention  will  hereafter  be  given  to 
this  important  branch  of  manufacture. 

Samples  of  blank  book  bindii^,  from  Allen  S.  Stillman,  showed  Uiat 
no  better  work  can  be  found  in  any  place,  as  did  some  dozen  difierent 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  S.  Andrus  &  Son,  print  and  bind  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  as  well  as  other  books. 

A  superb  piano  forte,  from  the  manufactory  of  J.  H.  Most,  of  thiscity^ 
in  splendid  rosewood,  shows  that  we  need  not  go  abroad  for  this  el^ant 
article. 

The  French  sofa  and  chair,  from  Robins  &  Winship,  of  the  style  of 
Louis  XIV.,  attracted  the  attention  of  all. 

The  sofa  of  very  fine  rosewood,  fix>m  W.  W.  Roberts,  was  also  much 
admired. 

The  silk  and  fur  hats,  and  elegant  mufis,  from  aU  the  dealers  in  *^  Hat- 
ters' Row,"  in  this  city,  showed  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  wa» 
carried  on  by  those  gentlemen  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

The  floor  oil  cloth,  from  George  Burnham  &  Co's.,  and  the  paper 
hangings,  from  Spencer  &  Co.,  show  that  these  articles  are  made  in  great 
perfection  at  their  establishments  in  this  city. 

A  case  of  hair  brushes,  perfumery,  chemical  and  medicinal  preparations, 
from  E.  W.  Bull ;  all  prepared  and  arranged  in  the  very  best  manner^ 
were  a  good  specimen  of  the  proprietor's  estalflishment. 

A  case  of  gimps,  cords,  tassels,  silk  buttons,  and  other  trimminffs,from 
the  manufactory  of  J^n  Dean,  of  this  city,  showed  that  we  need  not  go* 
abroad  for  these  rich  and  ornamental  eoods. 

The  two  cases  of  gentlemen's  furnishing  goods  from,  Thomas  T.  Fisher 
and  N.  J.  Brocket,  of  this  city,  addeid  much  to  the  interest  of  the  clothing 
department. 

The  case  of  wigs  and  fancy  hair  work  from  R.  H.  Gardiner,  of  this  city^ 
merited  and  received  special  attention  for  the  perfection  exhibited  in  this 
delicate  manufacture,  as  did,  also,  those  exhibited  by  H.  A.  King  and  G. 
Miliano.  Mr.  Gardiner's  specimen  of  Circassian  cream  for  preserving 
and  beautifying  the  hair,  judging  from  its  appearance,  is  a  fine  article  for 
the  use  designed.  Your  committee  hope  those  who  believe  a  fine,  glossy 
head  of  hair  has  '^  more  glory  than  the  grey  head"  or  bald,  will  give  it 
a  trial. 

The  case  of  confectionary  from  Daniel  Fish,  of  this  city,  was  enough 
to  *'  make  any  man's  mouth  water  "  for  its  sweet  and  elegant  contents. 

The  splendid  child's  hand  chariotee,  presented  by  Henry  King,  of  this 
city,  is  well  fitted  for  Windsor  Castle  for  Queen  Victoria's  children. 

But  to  follow  out  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  objects  of  interest 
would  violate  our  purpose  of  brevity,    We  must  not,  however,  frdl  to 
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notioe  tte  cookiiig  ai^d  parlour  stoyea  from  D.  S.  Brooks,  William  Phil** 
lips,  TfacSkiaa  Roberts,  and  Gilberts  &  Cowles,  which  were  samples  af 
new  aD4  iMtttifal  styles  they  have  on  sale,  and  which  severally  comtin» 
so  many  excellencies  that  the  committee  found  it  very  difficult  to  ^decide 
oa  their  comparative  merits. 

Also,  the  orthochronograph,  an  instrument  recently  invented  and  made 
by  Sumner  Smith,  of  this  city,  for  ascertaining  correct  time,  deserves  a 
more  full  description  than  can  here  be  siven ;  suffice  it  to  sav,  all  watch 
makers  and  persons  having  care  of  pumic  clocks  should  avail  themselves 
of  its  use. 

Also,  a  machine  called  ^'  circular  shears  '^  for  cutting  all  kinds  of  metal, 
invented  and  patented  b^  William  Bulkley  and  O.  M.  Innaan,  of  Berlin. 
From  the  execution  of  its  work,  and  simplicity  of  construction,  it  ap- 
peared to  the  committee  to  be  very  valuable ;  a  great  saving  of  hand 
labour,  and  perfectly  accurate  in  its  execution. 

1,  "  last  but  not  least,"  your  committee  refer  with  pleasure  to  the 
n  pump,  manu&ctured  by  Smart  &  King,  of  this  city,  but  invented 
[  freseuted  by  Erastus  W.  Ellsworth,  of  East  Windsor,  which  b  an 
lUttent  of  great  simplicity,  self-acting,  and  will  raise  water  in  a  con- 
stant stream  to  a  height  of  more  Uian  fifty  feet  when  placed  on  the  crown 
of  a  sjphon  with  ei^t  to  ten  feet  fall.  This  invention,  your  committee 
believe,  will  prove  to  be  one  of  great  utility,  and  deserves  the  Society's 
marked  approbation.     By  order  of  Conunittee. 

A.  M.  Collins,  Chairman. 

OOober  4, 1845. 
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I  PBOGCSD,  in  accordance  with  a  time-honoured  custom,  to  offer  for 
fieservation,  a  notice  of  one  who,  while  living,  was  among  our  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens— «of  one  who  earned  that  distinction,  not  less  by  a  long 
life  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  than  by  the  active  exercise,  through  the 
various  scenes  of  an  eminent  political  and  professional  career,  of  a  practi-* 
eal  i4iiloaoi^y,  which  found  in  them  all  constant  opportunities  to  promote 
the  napfriness  and  the  prosperity  of  society.  Without  disparaging  the  quiet 
laboon  of  the  student,  who,  in  the  tranquility  of  his  closet  and  under  none 
but  «elf4mpo0ed  restraints,  elicits  hv  patient  reflection  and  sagacious  rea- 
asninff,  tnitha  of  enduring  value ;  without  depreciatiiig  that  industry  which 
in  at  least  comparative  seclusion  from  the  more  active  and  exciting  duties 
of  life,  acGumidatep,  st^p  by  step,  hcts  that  make  clear  the  n^teries  of 
aatsvs  and  extend  the  boundaries  of  useful  knowledge ;  without  detracting 
fiom  Ihe  merits  and  the  fHraise  of  those  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  of 
«mcl  science,  and  the  elucidation  of  moral  truths^  more  usually  win,  in 
&e  general  estimation  of  the  world,  the  praise  and  titles  of  philosophv^-t 
I  laay  yet  be  pcfmitted  to  say,  that  no  one  among  our  great  men  does 
philoioiiby  ^laim  more  justly  au4  truly  as  her  son,  than  he  who,  in  the 
hmf  ^mgnnmvta  <Kf  public  life,  wherQ  ha  is  stimulated  by  ambition,  anA 
eeeopied  fa^obj^^  that  ar^  supposed  mosfftrongly  to  absorb  th^  feelings, 

if  not  te  w«fp  tliQ  jwipw^t  Mii  tto  tiM«r9»*  U^ 
irtw^  ii.«— vo.  7.  81 
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the  love  of  science  and  the  extension  of  truth,  and  applies  that  wisdom 
which  springs  only  from  knowledge  and  truth,  to  the  afiairs  he  is  called 
upon  to  engage  in  or  ^direct.  The  father  of  philosophy,  the  Stagyrite 
himself,  was  the  minister  and  constant  counsellor  of  his  imperial  pupil  up 
to  the  moment  when  he  crossed  the  Hellespont ;  Tully  does  not  less  pre-' 
side  as  the  acknowledged  master  of  the  Roman  school,  hecause  he  cease- 
lessly devoted  himself,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  life,  to  all  the 
duties  of  a  statesman  and  a  lawyer;  and  though  the  fame  of  Bacon  has 
been  almost  wrecked  amid  the  quicksands  of  politics  and  office,  from  which 
he  could  not  tear  himself,  he  maintains  his  place  as  a  philosopher  next 
only  to  the  two  great  masters  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  records  of  our 
own  country  are  not  wanting  in  illustrations  of  the  same  truth ;  for  who 
will  venture  to  believe  that  the  wreath  which  science  binds  around  the 
brows  of  Franklin  and  of  Jefferson  has  lost  any  of  its  freshness,  because 
they  devoted  through  life  their  active  energies  to  political  pursuits.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  class  of  her  followers  whom  philosophy 
should  more  proudly  recognise,  than  those  who  forget  not  her  lessonsj 
and  retain  her  animating  and  generous  spirit,  through  a  career  which  too 
generally  centres  in  individual  success ;  and  although  a  name  like  that 
of  Livingston  may  be  conspicuous,  as  it  is,  in  the  list  of  public  men,  it 
claims  and  should  retain  its  place,  with  equal  justice,  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who,  as  philosophers,  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  improvement 
and  well-being  of  mankind. 

Among  the  statesmen  on  whom  the  American  people  have  conferred 
their  honours  with  a  just  discrimination,  no  one  has  endeavoured  with  more 
consistent  anxiety  than  Edward  Livingston,  to  promote  their  welfare,  bj 
an  application  of  the  lights  of  moral  and  intellectual  experience  and  truth, 
to  their  social  and  political  institutions.  With  a  mind  clear,  penetrating, 
and  sagacious — witn  an  industry  that  left  unfinished  no  duty  that  he  under- 
took— there  were  blended,  from  his  earliest  youth,  serenity  of  temper, 
simplicity  and  cheerfulness  of  manners,  an  active  benevolence,  a  clear, 
strong  sense  of  right,  a  desire  to  promote  in  all  things  the  good  of  others, 
and  a  willingness  to  forego  his  own  interest  and  inclinations :  so  that  in 
the  relations  of  an  ad^rocate,  a  jurist,  a  legislator,  and  a  statesman,  he 
filled  his  part  not  more  for  his  own  enduring  reputation,  than  for  the 
benefit  of  those  he  served. 

Born  but  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  hir 
youthful  years  were  impregnated  with  the  lessons  best  tauffht  to  an 
observing  mind  by  the  incidents  that  occurred  around  him<  A  brother  of 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  one  of  the  committee  who  drafted  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ;  a  brother-in-law  of  Montgomery,  who  sealed  with 
his  blood  the  manifesto  of  patriotic  resistance ;  filled  with  an  insatiable 
love  of  study,  by  which  he  had  mastered  the  stores  of  ancient  and  modem 
learning,  and  acquired  a  knowledge,  far  firom  inconsiderable,  of  many  of 
the  branches  of  abstract  and  natural  science;  he  came  into  life  just  at  the 
period  when  the  institutions  of  his  country  assumed  thehr  settled  forni, 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  in  which  they  were  founded,  animated  with 
a  desire  to  maintain  them  in  purity  and  vigour,  and  possessing  the  talents 
and  information  which  would  enable  him  well  to  perform  his  part  in  what- 
ever situation  he  n^ight  be  thrown,  as  a  private  or  a  public  man.  Having 
adopted  the  legal  profession,  aW  established  himself  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  be  had  gained  before  he  reached  the  age  of  tbiitji  a  hlghreptttatiaft 
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for  die  extent  of  his  acquiremeDts  as  a  jurist,  and  abilify  as  aD  advocate. 
He  akeady  began  to  apply  to  his  professionai  investigations  the  principles 
which  he  had  accumulated  in  the  wide  range  of  his  legal  studies,  and  in 
some  degree  introduced  into  a  practice  necessarily  founded  upon  and 
nearly  confined  to  the  English  law,  those  illustrations  which  he  had 
derived  from  the  jurists  of  antiquity  and  of  continental  Europe,  and  which, 
at  a  aubsequent  period,  were  so  conspicuously  and  advantageously  exhibi- 
ted in  his  public  and  professional  labours.  From  these  occupations  he 
was  to  some  extent  withdrawn,  for  several  years,  by  his  election  to  Con- 
gress as  a  representative  from  the  city  of  New  York.  That  event  took 
place  in  the  year  1794.  He  was  twice  re-elected ;  and  during  the  six  years 
that  he  remained  in  Congress,  he  maintained  a  position  equally  distin- 
guished by  the  ability  that  marked  his  views  on  all  public  questions,  and 
the  enlightened  and  candid  spirit  which  he  evinced  in  the  discussions  of  a 
period  when  those  difierences  were  first  developed,  that  presently  assumed 
a  character  more  ardent  and  limits  more  distinctly  defined.  United  in 
political  opinions  with  Madison,  Gallatin,  Giles,  and  Macon,  he  bore  a 
conspicuous  share  in  the  debates  on  the  public  measures  which  they  ap- 
proved of  or  opposed ;  and  he  came  at  once  to  be  considered  as  a  leading 
member  of  the  party  to  which  he  attached  himself.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  subjects  more  peculiarly  political,  he  was  early  the  advocate  of 
various  measures  indicative  of  a  wise  and  philanthropic  spirit;  and,  among 
these,  it  is  especially  to  his  exertions  that  we  owe  the  first  endeavours  to 
reform  the  criminal  code  of  the  United  States,  to  protect  or  relieve  Ameri- 
can seamen  left  by  accident  or  misfortune  on  foreign  shores,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  gradual  increase  of  a  navy  sufficient  to  protect  American  com- 
merce in  remote  seas.  Though  sincerely  attached,  from  a  strong  convic- 
tion, to  the  particular  politiceu  opinions  which  he  advocated,  he  .yet  main- 
tained them  with  characteristic  liberality  and  deference  to  those  from  whom 
he  difiered  ;  and  no  diversity  of  views  of  general  policy  could  induce  him 
to  withhold  his  cordial  support  of  such  of  their  measures  as^  he  deemed 
calculated  to  sustain  or  protect  his  country's  honour  or  rights. 

Soon  after  withdrawing  from  Congress,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
cify  of  New  York,  an  office  whose  organization,  as  then  constituted, 
required  the  exercise  of  important  judicial  as  well  as  executive  functions. 
He  was  also  selected  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  he  became  President,  to  fill 
the  post  for  which  his  legal  acquirements  eminently  £tted  him,  of  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of  New  York.  Within  the  period 
of  his  mayoralty,  the  city  was  afflicted  by  a  desolating  pestilence,  during 
which  his  personal  exertions  and  benevolence  were  fearlessly  displayed 
at  the  risk  of,  and  almost  with  the  loss  of  his  own  life. 

The  Coounon  Council,  on  his  subsequent  retirement  from  office,  ad- 
verted, in  an  address  unanimously  adopted,  to  his  admirable  conduct  in 
that  trying  emergency,  and  in  the  whole  performance  of  his  public  duties. 
^'  Having  been  connected  with  you,"  they  say,  '^  in  the  discharge  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  duties,  we  cannot  too  warmly  acknowledge  the  uni- 
form politeness  and  courtesy  of  your  manners.  Inflexible  in  the  preser- 
vation of  order  and  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  yet  unbiassed  by  per- 
sonal feeling  or  party  prejudice, you  have  invariably  exhibited  dignity  and  ■ 
firmness  tempered  by  complacency.  Even  when  diffi^ring  from  you  in 
opinion,  we  have  always  had  occasion  to  ^mire  your  rigid  impartiality 
and  the  iiidependence  of  yow  sentiments..   This  assemblage  of  qualities,' 
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80  rarely  combined,  would  sofBce  to  cdinmuid  out  (ligliest  retpeet  and 
iBBteem ;  but  it  Was  reserved  for  a  period  of  deaolating  calamity  to  display 
the  extent  of  your  pbilanthrophy  and  your  diaiatcfieated  devotion  to  tbie 
public  welfiure.  During  tbe  scenea  of  affliction  and  dismay  with  whioh 
It  lately  pleased  God  to  visit  our  city,  we  beheld  with  admiration  and  with 
the  most  grateful  emotions,  the  unremitted  zeal  with  which  you  sought 
out  and  relieved  distress,  and  the  alacrity  with  whidi  you  sacrificed  your 
personal  safety  and  comfort  to  that  of  the  snfiering  poor,  regardless  of 
danger  and  toil,  and  disdaining  all  cold  examination  of  the  mere  hmits  of 
official  duty.  When  humanity  called^  you  obeyed  only  the  impnlae  of 
your  generous  heart.  The  anxiety  and  alarm  wh^  pervaded  all  ranka 
of  citizens,  during  the  dangerous  illness  which  you  contracted  in  adminis^ 
tering  to  them  relief,  pronounced,  in  a  langua^  which  flatterers  cannot 
imitate  nor  envy  distort,  the  ardour  and  sincerity  of  theor  aflection.  We 
must  indeed  be  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  men,if  we  could  witness  without 
regret  the  period  which  dissolves  a  connexion  endeared  by  such  ties.  Yet 
vou  have  so  marked  out  the  path  of  duty,  that  inferiour  abilities,  if  guided 
by  intentions  as  pure,  may  follow  in  the  steps  traced  by  your  wisdom,  and 
for  a  time  preserve  the  impulse  which  your  energy  has  produced." 

It  was  just  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Livingston  was  receivit^  this  emti* 
fying  testimonial  of  respect,  on  his  retirement  from  office  in  JNew  Y  ork, 
tnat  the  treaty,  so  ably  negotiated  by  his  brother  in  Pfeiris,  to  secure  the 
cession  of  Louisiana,  was  ratified  by  the  €k>vemment  of  the  United  States. 
When  that  province  became,  shortly  afterwards,  a  part  of  the  American 
Union,  Mr.  Livingston  resolved  to  remove  there,  and  to  conttect  his  i^ 
newed  professional  career  with  the  rising  institutions  of  ^  new  cchboehh 
nity.  The  enlarged  nature  of  his  earlier  legal  atudies,  enabling  him  at 
once  to  grasp  the  questions  which  arose  out  of  the  provisioDS  of  the  «ivfl 
law,  as  well  as  that  of  France  and  Spain,  introduced  there  at  diffisrent  pe- 
riods of  colonial  authority ;  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  jurisprudence 
then  gradually  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  whidi  would  neoeasariiy 
come  to  be  incorporated  to  some  extent  with  that  of  a  territory  now  a  part 
of  them;  and  above  all,  his  habit  and  power  of  careful  discrimination  of 
legal  principles,  looking  to  them  according  to  their  intrinsic  excaUenoa 
and  fitness,  neiUier  in  a  spirit  of  unnecessary  innovation  nor  an  unwise 
adherence  to  mere  precedent  or  usage  ;  those  qualities  not  only  placed 
him  at  once,  by  general  consent,  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Loaisiana^ 
but  they  enabled  him  to  exercise  a  more  than  common  infiuence  in  esteb* 
lishing  a  system  of  jurisprudence  there,  which  in  all  respects  may  bear  an 
advantageous  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  of  the  States,  and  taay 
claim  over  that  of  many  of  them  a  decided  superiority. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Louisiana,  Mr.  Livingston  peroMved  &e 
necessity  of  prompt  attention  to  this  subject.  The  inhabitants  had  growm 
up  and  were  living  under  a  system  of  laws  which  were  henceibrth  to  be 
administered  by  judges,  some  of  whom  were  ignorant  of  ^  languages  in 
which  they  had  been  promulgated,  and  most  of  whom  had  been  accii»* 
tomed  to  judicial  forms  altogether  different.  On  the  other  hand,  the  In* 
stitutions  of  a  free  people  were  to  supplant  those  ef  a  monarchicai  end 
colonial  government,  and  the  individual  citizen  was  to  be  trailed  on  eeii» 
^ntly  to  perform  a  part  personally  tustive  and  "efficient,  k  beosMe, 
therefore,  at  once  essential  that,  even  without  a  change  in  thebody  of  tftie 
laws,  e  mode  of  pgflwadttie  fitted to^diftdietuitttaBiw 
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witbofUt  May.  Thft  Lecidaiure  wisely  reiolved  to  commit  this  duty  to 
die  jodgeaieDt  and  knowkdge  of  jurists  in  vrhom  the  people  might  safely 
rtpose  unlimited  confidence,  Mr.  Livingston  was  selected  to  perform  it, 
•ihI  with  him  was  united  a  personal  and  professional  friend  of  learning  and 
ability^  Mr.  James  Brown,  afterwards  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  Lou- 
isiana, and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France.  While  they  discard'ed  the 
fictions  and  technicalities  of  the  English  law,  they  avoided  the  prolixity  so 
usual  in  the  Spanish,  and  not  infrequent  in  the  French  code.  Their  sys- 
tem is  simple  and  intelligible ;  Ss'well  as  calculated  to  prevent  unnecessary 
expense  and  delay.  It  was  adopted  by  the  legislative  council ;  it  was  in- 
troduced with  the  general  approbation  of  the  community ;  and  for  a  series 
of  years  it  has  stood,  whh  slight  altecation,  the  test  of  trial  and  experience. 

A  more  important  task  remained — the  complete  revision  of  the  body  of 
dvil  and  criminal  law,  and  its  reduction  into  systematic  codes.  This  was 
naturally  and  properly  postponed  until,  by  their  admission  into  the  Union 
ss  a  sovereign  State,  the  people  could  themselves  act  upon  a  measure  so 
important  to  their  feelings  and  welfare.  After  this  event,  with  a  just 
estimate  for  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  Mr.  Livingston,  he  was  selected 
for  the  task  by  the  Legislature ;  and  no  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
politicai  topics  of  the  day  withdrew  their  confidence  from  one  who  had 
identified  his  fiime  with  the  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana,  as  he  had  devoted 
his  talents  to  her  service.  In  the  preparation  of  the  civil  code,  Mr.  Der- 
bigny  ^ind  Mr.  Moreau  were  united  with  Mr.  Livingston.  The  task 
pKmd  to  be  one  of  great  labour;  the  existing  laws,  which  were  familiar 
to  the  people,  and  therefore  not  without  necessity  to  be  abolished,  con- 
sisted of  provisions  at  once  complicated  and  discordant ;  fragments  of  the 
Spanish  ordinances  frequently  remained ;  the  French  law  previous  to  the 
revolution  had  not  been  altogether  superseded  by  the  code  of  Napoleon ; 
and,  with  American  judges  and  the  influx  of  American  citizens,  many  of 
^e  ptoviflsons  of  the  English  common  law  had  obtained  a  place.  The 
afduous  exertions  of  three  yean  were  required  to  reduce  this  mass  into 
an  int^ligibie  system.  In  all  its  parts  it  received  die  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Livingston,  and  some  of  them,  especially  the  title  of  '^  obligations,"  were 
exclusivdy  his  own.  It  met  with  a  reception  from  the  Legislature  and 
people  of  the  SbUe  far  more  fiivourable  tnan  could  have  been  anticipated 
for  such  a  measure  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  commercial  code,  to 
some  pfovisions  oi  which  objection  was  made,  it  was  promptly  adopted, 
and  still  conthicies,  with  few  changes  in  its  geitoral  principles,  to  be  the 
pennaneat  law  of  the  State. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  preparation  of  a  syc^m  of  criminal 
jurii^rodence  was  confided  to  Mr.  Livingston  alone.  He  deeply  felt  the 
lespoDsibility  he  assumed  in  undertaking  such  a  trust ;  he  knew  that  he 
would  have  to  encounter  strong  prejudices,  to  oppose  long-settled  opin- 
ions, to  exercise  vigilance  of  forecast  and  distinctness  of  enactment,  as  to 
the  objects  for  which  the  state  of  society,  present  and  future,  required 
him  to  provide.  Two  years  after  his  ajqxnntment  he  presented  to  the 
Li^islsture  a  preliminafy  report,  exhibiting  the  progress  be  had  made, 
expbining  the  plan  on  which  he  proposed  to  execute  the  work,  and  ^ving 
seme  detached  parts  as  specimei»  of  it.  These  were  unanimously  ap- 
fiDved,  lUid  he  was  requested  by  a  vote  to  complete  his  labours.  He 
acoordingly  proceeded  with  them.  His  best  foculties,  to  use  his  owti 
tegaagn>  w«l»  fsMifaUy^uri  Iftboiiouilyomptoyed,  under  llie4ii«etiofi  of 
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a  religious  desire  to  perform  the  duty  entrusted  to  him  in  a  manner  that 
might  realise,  in  some  degree,  the  views  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  whoae 
benefit  it  was  designed.  By  assiduous  exertion  he  completed  the  entire 
work  in  two  years  more ;  but  it  was  scarcely  finished,  when  all  his  labours 
were  destroyed  by  an  accident  that,  fortunately  in  its  final  result,  only 
produced  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  temper  and  perseverance.  Having 
received  authority  from  the  Legislature  to  submit  it  to  them,  when  com- 
pleted, for  greater  convenience,  in  a  printed  form,  he  had  caused  a  fair 
copy  of  the  whole  work  to  be  written  for  the  use  of  the  printer.  The 
evening  before  it  was  to  be  delivered  to  him,  he  occupied  himself  till  a 
late  hour  in  comparing  this  copy  with  the  original  draft.  He  left  them 
together  when  he  went  to  bed,  consoling  himself  with  the  pleasing  thought 
that  he  had  thus  completed  the  labours  of  four  years.  Not  long  after- 
wards he  was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  fire ;  he  hastened  to  the  room  where 
his  papers  had  been  left,  but  not  a  vestige  of  either  copy  remained.  They 
were  totally  consumed.  Though  stunned  at  first  by  tne  event,  his  indus- 
try and  equanimity  soon  came  to  his  aid ;  before  the  next  day  closed  he 
had  recommenced  his  task ;  the  Legislature,  at  their  following  session, 
extended  the  period  for  its  performance ;  and  in  two  years  more  he  pre- 
sented to  them  his  complete  "  System  of  Penal  Law,"  in  the  shape  in 
which  we  now  see  it.  Prefixed  to  the  system  was  a  series  of  reports, 
reviewing,  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  whole  science  of  penal  jurispni- 
dence ;  pointing  out  the  objects  to  be  sought  for,  the  errors  to  be  combat- 
ted,  and  the  m^e  in  which  these  could  be  done  with  most  benefit  to  the 
criminal  himself,  and  to  the  society  whose  laws  he  had  violated.  The 
system  has  not,  it  is  believed,  been  yet  finally  acted  upon,  in  its  extended 
form,  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana;  but  it  does  not,  on  this  account, 
claim  less  justly  the  admiration  of  the  philanthropist  and  jurist.  It  is  a 
work  worthy  of  the  deep  consideration  of  all  communities.  The  beauty 
of  its  arrangement,  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions,  and  the  simplicity  of  its 
forms,  have  never  been  surpassed,  probably  never  equalled  in  any  similar 
work ;  and  it  is  not  without  entire  justice,  that  this  admirable  production 
has  contributed,  perhi^  more  than  any  other  of  his  labours,  to  secure  to 
Mr.  Livingston  that  eminent  place  which  he  holds  among  those  who  are 
regarded,  not  merely  as  distingu'ished  jurists,  but  as  public  beneflBLCtors. 

It  was  by  these  acts,  during  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  many  years, 
that  Mr.  Livingston  identified  himself  with  the  State  of  which  he  be* 
came  a  citizen.  His  name  will  ever  be  cherished  with  grateful  afifection 
and  respect  in  Louisiana.  Nor  was  it  by  these  acts  alone.  His  eminent 
standing  in  his  profession  and  in  society,  the  active  interest  which  he  took 
in  all  the  institutions  of  the  State,  and  his  services  in  the  Legislature,  of 
which  he  was  occasionally  a  member,  all  united  to  make  him  not  only  an 
influential  citizen,  but  one  who  was  able,  in  innumerable  ways,  to  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  community.  His  patient  industry,  his 
amenity  of  temper,  'the  generosity  of  his  disposition,  made  this  at  once 
easy  and  agreeable ;  and  when,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  acts  of 
more  serious  devotion  to  public  duty  were  required,  he  was  found  amongst 
the  foremost,  ready  and  zealous  to  discharge  them.  The  invasion  of  uie 
British,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  roused  the  patriotic  spirit  as  it  required 
the  prompt  devotion  of  the  inhabitants.  With  but  few  regular  troops, 
and  almost  entirely  unprepared  for  such  a  conflict,  they  were  obl^d 
hastily  to  foxm  themselves  into  an  army  to  repel  the  invadeis.    Mc^ 
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livji^toii  was  among  the  foremost  to  do  so.  Instantly  leaving  his  po^ 
femonal  duties  and  all  private  occupations^  he  presentetl  himself  to  Grene- 
ral  Jackson  as  soon  as  he  arrived  to  take  the  command  rn  Louisiana,  and 
ofieied  to  place  himself  in  any  position  where  the  general  might  regard 
his  services  as  useful.  He  was  selected  as  his  aid-de-camp.  He  was  by 
his  side  constantly  throughout  the  period  of  hostilities,  enjoyed  his  con« 
fideoce  in  a  marked  degree,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  received  from  him 
many  evidences  of  that  regard  which  was  subsequently,  and  in  another 
station,  yet  more  signally  evinced. 

Af^r  an  uninterrupted  residence  in  Louisiana  for  twenty  years,  in  which 
he  had  withdrawn  from  political  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
profession,  and  those  congenial  studies  and  labours  that  have  been  ad- 
verted to,  Mr.  Livingston  determined  to  retire  from  the  bar,  and  to  revisit 
in  New  York  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  life  and  the  connexions  from 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated.  This  determination  was  the  sig* 
nal  for  a  new  mark  of  confidence  from  his  adopted  State.  He  was  elected 
as  a  representative  to  Conmss  from  Louisiana,  an  event  which  was  fol- 
lowed m  a  few  years  by  his  choice  as  a  senator.  After  his  election,  an 
enthusiastic  address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  City  Council  of  New 
Orleans,  in  which  they  reviewed  his  various  public  services  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival  in  Louisiana,  spoke  of  them  in  warm  terms  of  appro- 
bation and  gratitude,  and  expressed  their  confidence  that  his  continuance 
in  the  national  councils  would  be  a  guaranty  of  further  exertions  for  their 
welfare  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Livingston  continued  in  Congress  from  1823  to  1831.  His  ad- 
vanced age  prevented  the  same  energetic  participation  in  the  public 
business  which  had  formerly  distinguished  hhn,  but  ne,  nevertheless,  ori- 
ginated several  important  measures,  and  not  unfrequently  engaged  in 
debate.  Those  of  his  speeches  which  are  preserved  exhibit  the  clearness 
of  perception  and  language,  that  various  but  unostentatious  learning,  that 
nmplicity,  dignity,  and  patriotism,  which  were  characteristic  of  him.  His 
views  of  public  questions  were  expressed  with  firmness,  but  without 
asperity;  he  discussed,  in  a  masterly  manner,  all  those  topics  connected 
with  a  true  construction  of  the  constitution,  and  the  extent  and  limitations 
of  power  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  confederacy  and  to  the  difierent 
departments  of  the  government,  which  grew  out  of  the  controversy  in  ^ 
South  Carolina;  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  in  Congress  sa 
loi^  before,  and  that  which  had  been  added  to  it  by  his  eminent  labours 
in  a  different  sphere,  suffered  no  diminution,  but  gained  additional  lustre 
by  this  return  to  a  legislative  career. 

In  the  sprinff  of  1831,  the  Department  of  State  became  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Mr.  Livingston,  who  had  retired  a  few 
months  before,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress,  to  an  estate  which 
he  possessed  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace, 
was  summoned  by  General  Jackson  to  fill  that  elevated  post.  Totally 
unprepared  for  such  an  event,  he  hesitated  for  some  time  to  accept  it ; 
with  the  modesty  and  simplicity  which  marked  his  character,  he  distrusted 
his  abilities  adequately  to  discharge  its  duties ;  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  President  obtain^  the  services  of  one  whose  devotion 
to  his  country  he  had  himself  witnessed  in  far  difierent  scenes,  and  whose 
talents  and  virtues  had  received  the  approbation  of  his  countrymen  so  often 
sad  iaso  many  "ways.    Eminent  as  tuive  bean  the  men  who  have  filled 
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the  post  of  Secretary  of  State^  few  baye  dispUyied  tbe  same  fitoeaa  and 
ability  to  discharge  its  duties*  His  negotiations  with  foreigD  nations  were 
very  successful ;  and  the  documents  connected  wiib  them,  so  far  as  they 
have^been  published,  exhibit  profound  political  wisdom  ana  aa  eidfightened 
spirit.  The  treaties  that  he  formed  are  not  more  beneficial  in  thei#  com«^ 
mercial  stipulations,  than  they  are  made  consonant,  in  their  interoational 
provisions,  with  the  feelings  and  iinproyemeat  of  the  age.  *  The  miaskms 
whicf;^  he  originated  or  promoted,  lave  opened  new  and  importunt  .fields 
to  American  enterprise.  The  counsels  ot  which,  as  the  chief  member  of 
the  administration,  be  was  tbe  advocate  or  adviser,  w^re  founded  on  views 
of  the  constitution  carefully  considered  and  ably  vindicated. 

The  duties  of  such  a  place  were,  however,  more  arduous  than  Mr.  Liv* 
ingston,  at  his  advanced  age,  was  willing  to  continue  long  to  discharge; 
and  on  the  re-electi<m  of  General  Jackaon,  in  1833,  he  retired  from  his  cabi<^ 
net.  At  that  time  the  negotiations  w^th  France,  arising  out  of  the  treaty 
of  1830,  which  granted  an  iavdetanitgr.  to  the  United  States  for  injuries 
done  to  American  commerce,  djaring  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  were  in  a  state 
of  great  perplexity.  This  was  increased  by  the  excitement  which  party 
contests  m  the  French  Legislature  gave  to  the  subject ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  position  of  afiairs  demanded  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  should  protect  their  hooour  and  maintain  their  rights, 
without  allowing  any  thin^  not  required  by  these  just  objects  to  interfere 
with  or  endanger  that-ancient  friendship  between  the  two  nations  wUcb 
had  its  origin  m  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution.  For  such  a  service  na 
man' in  the  United  States  was  more  eminently  fitted  than  Mr.  Livingston. 
The  distii^ished  publio  dffice  from  which  he  had  just  retired,  4heM>iIi^ 
and  consistency  that  had  marked  his  course  as  a  statesman,  bis  sound 
views  in  regard  to  the  institutions  and  policy  of  his  country,  made  bim  a 
representative  of  American  feelings,  opinions,  and  determination,  in  wbom 
bis  fellow-citizens  bad  a  perfect  con&lence.  The  known  moderation  of 
bis  character,  bis  reputation  as  a  jurist,  espaeially  on  international  qaea** 
tions,  bis  long  resideqce  in  Louisiana,  whose  inhabitants  were  connected 
with  France  by  so  many  associations,  his  knowledge,  which  was  more 
than  commonly  profound,  of  the  language,  literature,  and  history  of  that 
country,  seemed  to  assure  for  him  the  most  friendly  reception  there ;  9pdy 
as  if  to  add  to  these  circumstances  of  peculiar  fitness  for  such  a  post,  he 
had  not  long  before  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  ao 
that  he  was  already  enrolled  amoi^  a  body  of  distinffoisbed  Frenchmen, 
and  connected  with  them  by  those  ties  which  spring  from  mutual  laboon 
in  the  paths  of  science  and  of  philanthrophy,  and  in  the  search  of  wisdom 
and  truth.  He  was  accordingly  selected  in  the  summer  of  1833,  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  to  fill  the  post  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France;  he 
accepted  the  appointment,  embarked  shortly  after  in  the  Delaware  ship 
of  the  line,  and  arrived  at  Cherbourg  in  the  month  of  September.  He 
remained  abroad  until  April,  1835,  when  he  returned  te  the  United  States. 
Although  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  France,  the  differences  between  the 
two  countries  had  not  been  finally  adjusted,  and  his  departure  was  a  step 
taken  in  consequence  of  what  he  deemed  due  to  the  honour  c^  hia  own 
country,  yet  it  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  an  acquiescence,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Government,  in  the  course  which,  under  the  in- 
structions of  President  Jackson,  h0  bad  firmly  but  temperately  oi^ed. 
Hia  whole  conduct,  in  wcomateBcea  that  deimuideJi|  at  every  st^  the 
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exercise  of  an  able  judgement  and  an  enlightened  patriotism,  served  well 
to  terminate  his  career  as  a  public  servant ;  and  the  official  documents  in 
which  it  is  exfaibrtod  and  indicated,  must  ever  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  excellent  of  hia  own  state  papers,  and  will  deservedly  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  history  of  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nation^. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  he  was  hailed  with  cordial  and  en- 
tbnsiastic  approbation  ;  not  only  did  l^e  receive,  as  he  merited,  the  decided 
and  warm  approval  of  his  government,  but  his  fellow-citizens  united  to 
display  in  various  ways  their  admiration  of  a  conduct  alike  manly  and 
patriotic,  just  and  resolute.  Public  meetings,  accompanied  with  various 
testimonisds  of  respect,  attended  his  progress  to  and  from  Washington ; 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  be  assured,  in  the  liveliest  and  most  grati- 
fying manner,  that,  in  a  position  of  unusual  difficulty,  he  had  greatly  con- 
tributed at  once  to  maintain  the  honour  anJ just  pride  of  his  country,  to 
overcome  without  yielding  to  the  mistaken  views  of  her  ancient  ally,  and 
to  preserve  those  peaceful  relation^  whicji  every  circumstance  that  could 
exist  in  the  intercourse  of  two  such  nations',  jnade  it  desirable  for  them 
to  maintain. 

Mr.  Livingston  did  not  long  survive  his  rpturn  to  America.  He  imme- 
diately resumed  his  residence  at  his  estate  'on  the  Hudson  river,  among 
his  numerous  family  connexions ;  and  the  9est  Df  .his  life  was  spent  in 
scenes  rendered  equally  attractive  to  him  by  their  own  natural  beauty, 
and  by  the  associations  of  his  earlier  years.  He*devoted  himself  with  * 
the  sreatest  enjoyment  to  the  pursuits  of  the  country.  His  farm  and  his 
garden,  with  that  social  int^course  in  which  he  always  loved  td  indulge, 
afforded  him  constant  employment ;  and  it  was  in  the  midst  ofsuch  occu- 
pations thsat  his  life  was  terminated,  by  a  sudden  illness,  in  the  spring  of 
1836.    He  had  just  reached  the  age  of  seventy itwo. 

The  private  life  of  Mr.  Livingston  was  a  daily  exhibition  of  domestic 
and  social  qualities  which  secure  affection  and  diffuse  happiness  ;  his  tem- 
per was  serene  and  his  disposition  cheerful ;  his  heart  was  keenly  alive 
to  all  the  impulses  of  affection  and  friendship ;  he  could  bear  misfortune 
with  equanimity,  but  to  the  close  of  life  readily  participated  in  the  cheer- 
ful amusements  of  society ;  devotedly  fond  of  study,  and  having  untiring 
industry  and  a  retentive  memory,  his  mind  was  richly  stored  with  all  the 
knowledge  that  literature  could  impart ;  fond  of  scientific  investigations, 
so  far  as  nis  many  engagements  permitted  him  to  pursue  them,  he  readily 
gave  his  aid  to  those  who  engaged  in  them ;  actively  benevolent,  he  was 
unceasing  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  every  plan  which  he  deemed  con- 
ducive to  the  welfiftre  or  improvement  of  men.  In  his  profession  he  was 
endnently  distinguished ;  as  an  advocate  and  a  lawyer,  he  stood  by  gene- 
ra] consent  in  the  highest  rank ;  and  his  labours  in  those  kindred  branches 
of  study  and  reflection,  which  were  required  in  the  preparation  of  the 
systems  of  civil  and  criminal  law  which  he  fhimed,  gave  him  a  reputation 
and  secured  to  him  honours  and  distinction,  in  his  own  and  other  countries, 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  jurists  of  his  times.  Among  the  statesmen  of 
America,  his  place  was  no  less  eminent ;  his  public  speeches  present,  in 
every  mstance,  striking  views  of  the  questions  he  discussed,  and  although 
the  stations  of  trust  to  which  he  was  elevated,  place  his  official  labours  in 
comparison  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  countrymen,  this  has 
only  served  to  display  more  clearly  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  to  secure  for 
Ihem  an  equal  appEobation^     Reciurring  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
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his  life,  reflecting  on  his  virtues  as  a  man  and  his  services  as  a  statesman, 
we  cannot  indulge  in  a  wish  more  just,  than  that  those  who  may  be  called 
on  to  fill  the  duties  of  a  distinguished  public  trust,  may  ever  blend  with 
them  the  same  anxious  care  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow  men,  and  that  they  who  shall  give  their  hours  of  reflection  to  the 
development  of  knowledge  or  of  moral  truth,  may  be  as  prompt  and 
anxious  as  he  was,  practically  to  apply  it  to  the  improvement  of  their 
country's  institutions  and  the  immediate  benefit  of  society. 


THE  RELATIVE  ADVANTAGES  POSSESSED  BY 
ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

AS  MANUFACTURING  NATIONS. 

"  The  following  table  will  give  a  comparative  view  of  some  of  the  most 
important  advantages  possessed  by  three  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  earth,  to  manufacture  at  the  cheapest  rates.  The  price  of^ 
labour  forms  the  most  important  particular ;  but  the  superiour  skill  of  the 
labourers,  and  the  improved  machinery  employed  by  them,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  facilities  of  obtaining  water  or  steam 
power.  In  respect  to  water  power,  the  United  States  possess  eminent 
advantages  over  most  other  countries.  France  abounds  in  fine  mill  streams ; 
but  in  some  of  the  principal  manufacturing  districts  of  that  country,  steam 
engines  are  from  necessity  frequently  employed  for  operating  machinery. 
In  England  the  water  power,  although  of  inconsiderable  amount  compared 
to  the  steam  power  in  use  there,  is  highly  improved  wherever  availame  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  It  is  probably  attributable  to  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  water  power,  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
are  enabled  to  compete  successfully  with  England  and  France  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  fabrics  as  require  the  application  of  a  considerable  moving 
foi'ce,  notwithstanding  the  lower  rates  of  labour  in  these  two  countries. 
With  the  several  relative  advantages  possessed  by  England  and  by  the 
United  States,  the  rivalship  between  the  two  countries  in  manufactures  is 
probably  destined  to  continue  long,  and  to  be  intensely  interesting  to  the 
destinies  of  thousands  of  industrious  artisans,  when  the  manu&cturers  of 
the  United  States  shall  more  generally  extend  their  competition  to  supply- 
ing the  markets  of  various  foreign  countries  with  some  of  the  products  of 
industry  now  furnished  firom  England.  Already  has  the  competition  been 
commenced  and  successfully  maintained  by  the  Americans,  in  supplying 
the  markets  of  South  America  with  coarse  cottons,  and  with  many  other 
manufactured  articles.  Even  the  Hindoo,  labouring  at  his  loom  for  a  few 
cents  per  day  and  subsisting  upon  a  hand^l  of  rice  for  his  daily  fare,  has 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  tne  superiour  skill  and  machinery  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  whose  fabrics  have  already  been  transported  for  sale 
to  the  distant  markets  of  Calcutta  and  Canton. 

"  This  table  will  also  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  comforts  which  the 
kfcbourers  in  these  several  countries  can  enjoy  as  ihe  fruits  of  their  toil. 
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In  Fmnce  much  less,  and  in  the  United  States  comparatively  little,  is  ex- 
acted from  the  labourer  by  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  For  this 
reason  a  labourer  in  the  United  States,  although  he  should  receive  only 
the  same  nominal  amount  of  wages,  possesses  an  advantage  of  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  over  a  fellow-laoourer  in  England,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  almost  every,  article  which  he 
requires  for  his  own  use  or  for  that  of  his  family. 
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'<  From  a  view  of  the  preceding  table  h  appears  that  the  average  wages 
of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturiiu^  opecations  are  nearly  twenty  per 
cent,  cheaper  in  France  than  in  Enguindf  and  about  eighteen  or  twen|^ 
per  cent,  cheaper  in  England  than  ia  the  United  States.  Notwithstana- 
mg  the  difference  in  die  prices  paid  for  Aa  aame  descriptions  of  labour  in 
France  and  in  Einiand,  judging  from  the  obseryationa  which  J  have  had 
opportttmties  of  making;,  i(  would  appear  that  the  superiour  akill  of  the 
English  operatives,  and  the  improved  machinery  generally  employed  by 
them,  yield  stimuch  greater  products  as  nearly  to  eaualize  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labaur ;  and  the  two  countries  may  be,  therefore,  considered 
as  posaessing  nearly  equal  facilities  for  mitMfketurittg  cheaply,  so  &r  aa 
labour  ia  concerned.  Tor  instance,  one  man  with  the  aid  of  two  girla 
and  a  boy  I  have  seen  operating  wMi  the  greatest  apparent  ease  about 
seven  hundred  mule  spindles  in  Englaiid.;  whilst  in  uie  same  month  I 
have  seen  in  Lille,  m  France,  two  Ficenchmap  exerting  their  utmost  force 
to  turn  by  their  manual  labour  the  crank  of  a  single  mule  of  only  two  hun- 
dred spindles,  with  a  boy  to  assist  in  piecing  the  4^reads.  Very  many  of 
the  French  mills  are  operated  by  horses,  which  i^ay  be  frequently  ob- 
^  served  traversing  in  theu:  qsonotonous  circle  ben^aft  the  yanlted  arches  of 
old  gothio  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  which  have  b^en  converted  into 
manufactories.  The  clustered  pillars  and  sculptured  stone  work  of  these 
venerable  structures  form  a  strange  eo&trast  with  the  bright  colours  of 
the  painted  machinery^  the  perpetual  din  of  which  scaroely  allows  the 
spectator  to  muse  tipon  &e  change  that  has  taken  place  since  the  period 
when  the  silence  that  reigned  within  these  walls  was  only  brt^en  by  the 
chant  of  the  matin  and  vesper  anthem.  Although  &e  machinery  o^  the 
French  mills  is  generally  put  in  motion  by  water  or  steam  power,  and  the 
most  improved  English  machines  are  introduced  into  them,  yet  there  is 
a  most  apparent  diflerence  ia  the  manufiu^turing  enterprise  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  countries.  In  the  best  cotton  mills  near  Rouen  and 
Paris,  intelligent  English  mechanics  are  generally  to  be  found  aiding  or 
directing  the  operations.  In  those  branches  of  business  in  which  the  taste 
of  the  artist  contributes  to  the  value  as  much  as  his  skill,  the  French  ap- 
pear to  excel  their  ELidish  neighbours.  This  is  particularly  observaUe 
in  the  articles  of  jewellery  exhibited  at  the  glittering  shop  windows  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  alsg  in  various  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture. 

^^  In  respect  to  general  information  the  French  and  Flemish  meohamca 
appear  to  be  deficient ;  their  enterprise  and  iiylustry  having  been  for  many 
years  paralyzed  and  interrupted  by  the  continental  wars  of  Europe.  Since 
the  arts  of  peace  have  gained  the  attention  of  the  sovemments  (x  Europe^ 
and  been  sustained  by  them  with  fostering  care,  tne  mechanical  arts  have 
made  more  rapid  advances.  There  still  exists  a  Itfnguid  indifference  and 
want  of  information  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  improvements  made  ia 
other  countries,* 

*  On  my  way  from  BruaaeU  to  Harlem  t«  riew  the  nalioaal  exhibition  of  the  manu* 
factures  of  Belgium,  holden  under  the  aU0i>icee  of  die  king  and  honoured  by  his  pre-* 
siding  at  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  having  accidentally  fallen  into  company,  la  a 
diligence,  with  a  Flemish  artist  on  his  way  to  the  same  place  with  some  of  his  new 
machines,  our  conversation  turned  vpon  the  subject  of  steam  navigation,  then  latelj 
introduced  into  that  country.  He  inquired  if  thiere  were  any  steamboats  in  America* 
gnd  was  surprised  on  being  informed  that  they  had  been  in  sacoessful  operation  there 
nearly  twenty  years.    I  took  occasion  to  describe  to  him  several  ADoerican  inventions* 
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"  To  the  efiects  of  a  republicaxv  form  of  govemioent  existing  in  the 
United-  States  it  may  be  attributed  (if  the  writer  be  oot  blinded  by  h  par- 
tiality for  the  free  institutions  of  his  conntry)  that  a  spirit  ofAsommercial 
enterprise  and  of  mannfacturine  interest  prevailsi  nneqtqllled  in  any  other 
country.  There  is  in  the  Viiited  States  no  ennobled  ofd^  bf  men  and 
lofty  pride  of  ancestry,  to  render  the  manuffctorer  or  raefchaot  half 
ashamed  of  his  profesatcm;  and  no  bmihensome  system  of  taxation  to 
depress  the  mechanic,  and  to  circumscribe  his  scanty  lAeans  to  gaining  a 
mere  subsistenee^.  From  the  habits  of  ca^ly  life  and  the  division  of 
knowledge  by  means  of  free  schools,  there  exists  generally  among  the 
mechanics  of  New  England,  a  viracity  in  inguiria^pnto^tbe  firsipnnci- 
pies  of  the  •science  to  which  they  are  praciuaUy  o&^ted.  They  thus 
frequently  acquire  a  theoretical  boswledga  of  the  processes  of  ihs  useful 
aits,  which  the  English  labourers  aoay  oommonly  h%  iomd  to  possess 
after  a  long  apprenticeship  and  Hfi^  of  patietfl  t<nl.  For  this  reason 
the  American  mechanic  (ippears  gene/ally  more  prsafe  te  idrent  aew  plans 
and  machines  than  to  operate  upon  old  ones  in  the  jnost  perfei;^  manner. 
The  Ekiglish  mechanic,  on  the  contraiy,  conRning  fab  attention  simply  to 
the  immediate  performance  of  the  prooess'bf  art  to  which  he  is  habituated 
from  early  youth,  ae(Miires  wondenul  dexterity  and  skill.-  One  of  these 
labourers  wite  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  proprietor  of  an  English  manufac- 
tory as  haying  occupied  tor  nearly  thirty  yeais  the  saAie  (|pM  by  the  aide 
of  his  machine,  or  rather  machines — the  materials  of  bra^  »nd  steel  of  a 
soecession  of  them,  having  failed  and  worn  out  under  his  .inspection.  The 
constant  tread  of  -his  feet  during  this  long^period  had  chann^d  furrows 
in  the  very  floors,  and  every  motion  of  his  bodh^  appeared  akaost  lbs  me- 
chanical as  if  he  had 'become  a  machine  himselC  Without  information 
on  any  other  bi%nch  oC  business,  such  a  man^  when  thrown  out  of  kts 
accustomed  employment  by  the  Ticissitu4es  which  .uust  at  times  attend 
the  affiiirs  of  a  manufacturing  as  well  as  of  a  oommoreial  people,  b  usu- 
slly  left  helpless  an^ destitute, unable  to  turn hishanoto  other  ^vocations. 

-  ■  ■  ■  *         ■         -  ■       .     I    ■    ■    ■■ 

among  others  the  machine  fqr  cutting  and  haikditfg  nails,  which  were  coihpletelj 
fioiebed  and  fall  off  from  the  engine  as  last  aa  one  can  count  them.  The  machine  for 
jnaking  w^Teis'  reSds  tr  slaiesi  seemed  to  strike  attea^on  as  a  wonderful  inyention, 
whenebj'  the  mechanism  is  made  to  ch'aw  in  the  flattaaed  wire  from  a  reel,  to  insert  it 
betireen  tfnt  side  pieces,  to  cut  if  off  al  the  proper  length,  and  finally  to  bind  each  dent 
firmly  ia  its  place  with  tarred  twiner  accomplishing  Uie  whole  operation,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  attendant,  iS  srmore  perfect-  manner  than  can  be  performed  by  the 
xaetft  skilful  haad.  Although  he  possessed  a  good  sbarejDf  intelligence,  the  complicated 
operations  of  these  machines,  performing  processes  which  he  supposed  could  only  be 
brought  about  bf  manual  dexterity,  appeared  to  him  incomprehensible.  But  when  I 
proceeded  to  describe  Blanchard's  lathe,  in  which  gun  stocks  and  shoe  lasls  are  turned 
exactly  to  a  pattern,  his  belief  seemed  somewhat' wavering,  and  on  continuing  to  give 
him  a  description  of  Whitmore's  celebrated  canf  machine,  which  draws  off  the  card 
wiial^oia  the  reel,  cuts  it  off  at  a  proper  length  for  the  teeth,  bends  it  into  the  form  of 
a  staple^  punctures  ^the  holes  in  tne  leather,  and  inserts  the  staples  of  wire  into  the 
punctures,  and  finally  crooks  the  teeth  to  the  desired  form— performing  all  theee  opera- 
tions with  regularity  without  the  assistance  of  the  human  hand  to  guide  or  direct  it, 
the  eredelity  ef  my  travelling  companion  in  the  diligence  would  extend  no  further, and 
he  erideafly  began  to  doubt  all  the  statepaents  I  had  been  making  to  him,  manifesting 
at  the  same  time  some  little  feeling  of  irritation  at  what  he  appeared  to  consider  in 
attempt  to  impose  upon  him  such  marvelioue^couots.  Uttering  an  emphatic  humph  I 
he  throw  himself  back  into  the  corner  of  the  dlligehoe,-and  declined  tufther  conver- 
Rlioa  daring  the  remainder  of  our  ride  upon  the  subject  of  mechanics  and  of  the 
iapitwementi  mede  in  Flemish  manufoctures. 
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If  a  New  England  man  does  not  succeed  in  one  branch  of  business,  he 
may  commonly  be  found  readily  essaying  some  other  ;  even  sometimes 
officiating  in  the  profession  of  tm  law  or  of  medicine,  after  commencing 
his  career  with  the  labours  of  the  plane  or  anvil.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  in  rery  many  instances  this  versatility  is  attended  with  a  profitless 
result,  as  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  a  long  period  of 
assiduous  labour  is  required  to  attain  skill  and  experience  in  any  branch 
of  business.  Although  many  valuable  and  ingenlpus  inventions  in  the 
useful  arts  have  originated  in  the  United  Stales,  from  which  tho.  old*  as 
well  as  the  new  world  have  derived  vast  benefits,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  an  incalculable  lose  of  labour  and  expense  in  useless  experiments  has 
been  the  result  to  most  of  those  who  have  been  allured  by  the  delusive 
search  for  new  inventions  and  patent  rights  to  deviate  from  the  beaten 
path.  These  gropings  in  the  dark  for  mechanical  improvements  can  in 
no  way  be  so  successmUy  prevented  as  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the  me- 
chanic, and  causing  him  to  view  and  examine  his  schemes  more  perfectly 
by  the  light  of  science.  Some  of  the  extensive  manufacturers  of  Leeds, 
with  a  most  commendable  liberality,  have  formed  small  circulating  libra- 
ries for  the  use  of  the  porsons  engaged  in  their  establishments,  thus  fur- 
nishing them  with  the  means  of  becoming  both  more  intelligent  and  more 
virtuous.  For  this  pujrpose  numerous  mechanics?  libraries  have  also 
been  instituted  throughout  England,  and  the  scholars  and  statesmen  of 
that  great  and  powenul  country,  with  a  philanthropy  for  which  ^^  ages 
yet  unborn  shall  call  them  blessed,''  have  lent  the  sanction  of  their  names 
and  the  vigorous  support  of  their  talents  for  the  general  difiusion  of  use- 
ful knowledge.  This  has  been  efiected,  too,  on  terms  so  completely 
within  the  means  of  almost  every  labourer,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  of 
the  mechanics  of  the  present  day,  in  the  words  of  Gray, 

*'  That  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  pa^e, 
Riq^  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unrMl." 

*^  England  possesses  a  decided  superiority  over  France  and  most  of  the 
United  States  in  the  abundance  of  coal,  and  in  the  consequent  advantages 
afibrded  by  steam  power.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  abundance  of 
coal  found  in  England,  and  the  very  general  use  of  the  steam  engine, 
water  power  is  highly  valued  in  all  the  manufocturing  districts,  and  mills 
are  erected  on  streams,  which  in  many  instances  are  sufficient  to  turn  the 
water  wheels^  and  operate  the  machinery  attached  to  them,  during  only  a 
part  of  the  year.-  Among  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  however,  f  noticed 
numerous  fine  mill  streams  which  remained  unimproved.  In  Manchester^ 
where  coals  are  as  cheap  as  in  most  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eng- 
land, the  total  cost  of  steam  power,  including  all  charges,  amounts  to  about 
£20  per  year  for  eiach  horse  power,  or  at  uie  current  value  of  the  Span- 
ish dollar,  to  very  near  t>ne  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  as  Mr.  J.  Dyer, 
of  Manchester,  stated  to  me.  The  opportunities  of  obtaining  information 
on  this  subject  possessed  by.  this  enterprising  American,  from  a  long  resi- 
dence  in  Manchester,  and  from  being  ene;aged  in  an  extensive  branch  of 
manufactures  there,  has  probably  enabled  £m  to  ascertain  this  fact  with 

*  Of  late  years  England  has  received  more  benefits  from  adopting  improvements  in 
the  useful  arts  from  jhe  United  States,  than  she  has  imparted ;  and  the  respectful  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants  of  that  coontrjr,  "  illustrious  in  arts  and  arms,"  is  now 
.  bestowed  on  the  invei^tive  genius  of  Americans. 
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accuiucy.  The  fuel  forming  the  principal  part  of  the  expense  of  ope- 
rating steam  engines,  by  calculating  the  cost  of  coals  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  a  comparative  estimate  tday  be  formed  of  the  expenses 
attending  the  operation  of  a  steam  engine  in  each  of  the  two  countries 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  correctness.  In  the  mano&cturing  districts  of 
France,  near  Rouen,  where  the  most  exteni^e  cotton  and  woollen  mills 
are  located,  the  coads  used  are  brought  principally  from  the  mines  at 
Charleroi,  and  are  nearly  as  dear  ^a  in  the  United  States.  The  coals  ex- 
ported from  England  to  the  United  States  are  of  a  superiour  quality  ta 
those  ordinarily  consumed  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  sell  at  an  ad- 
ranced  price  in  Liverpool  of  nearly  four  shillings  per  ton,  or  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  shillings  sterling  per  ton.  Virginia  coal  is  about  equal  La 
quality  to  the  common  English  coal  for  the  purpose  of  operating  steam 
engines,  and  oosts  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States 
three  times  aa  much  as  the  coals  used  in  Manchester  for  steam  engines. 
The  daily  wages  of  a  fireman  and  good  engineer  are  nearly  as  high  in  Eng^ 
land  as  in  the  United  States.  The  actual  expense  necessary  for  operating 
a  steam  engine  in  England,  all  other  thingi  being  equal,  may,  therefore, 
be  estimated  at  rather  more  than  two-fifths  of  what  it  is  on  the  sea  board 
oC  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  when  coals  are  used  for  fuel ;  while  at 
Pittsburg,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  wonderful  abundance  of  coal,  steam 
power  is  actually  available  at  about  three-fourths  of  the  expense  vequircd 
in  England.  Pine  wood  seems  to  be  preferred  in  the  United  Statea  as  fuel 
for  steamboats,  for  producing  a  ready  and  intense  heat  without  being 
attended  with  disagreeable  8ui|^ureous  vapours  during  comimation* 


PRESENT  STATE    OF  THE   IRON  TRADE. 

MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

From  the  Mininff  loumal,  Oct.  28,  1845. 

The  present  state  of  the  metal  trade  excites  gfeat  interest  throughout 
(he  country,  and  every  movement  of  the  iron  masters  is  watched  most 
closely,  as  all  the  contractor!  for  railways  are  expecting  a  rise  in  this 
ifflportant  article,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  projects.  A  very 
important  sale  took  place  last  week  at  the  Horsley  iron  works,  which  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  advance  in  iron  was  very  fully  attended,  and  a 
sharp  competition  ensued.  Old  castings  were  freely  bought  at  i^  7  6 
to  M  10,  and  pig  iron  £4  15. 

A  special  meeting  of  nail  masters  was,  also,  held  at  Dudley  last  week, 
to  take  jntto  consideration  the  present  state  of  trade,  and  the  advance 
required  by  the  men  who  have  struck  for  higher  wages,  finding  that  their 
masters  are  making  good  profits ;  their  demand  is  a  rise  of  ten  per  cent^ 
Although  there  are  in  this  district  from  thirty  to  forty  nail  masters,  only 
eleven  presented  themselves  at  the  hotel,  and  it  was  highly  satisfactory 
to  see  the  unanimous  feeling  that  existed  on  the  point  of  justice  that  they 
•hould  have  the  clum  granted  of  QOs^  in  the  £^  and  not  subject  Uiem  to  av 
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abatement  of  ten  per  cent.,  while  they  thennelves  were  ^'feathering  theif 
nests." 

There  will  be  an  adioumed  meeting  to  give  the  absentee  masters  an 
opportunity  to  deliver  their  opinions  on  the  subject ;  but  so  general  is  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  first  request,  that  the  '^  strike^^  may  be  said  only  to 
be  nominal,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  men  in  Dudley  and  vicinity  luive 
recommenced  work  on  the  stipulated  or  conceded  terms,  and  as  the 
masters  find  they  cannot  do  without  the  men,  nor  the  men  without  the 
masters — ^the  interest  of  both  being  so  united  at  this  present  critical 
moment  that  a  disunion  would  be  fatal  to  both,  as  the  demand  for  iron  is 
so  greatly  on  the  increase  for  railway  contracts,  and  that  at  very  high 
prices,  and  the  men  naturally  consider  that  they  ousht  to  have  a  litSe 
share  in  the  iron  harvest,  in  Birmingham  the  great  impetus  exists  in  the 
metal  market.  In  the  price  of  copper,  an  advance  of  iS4  10  per  ton  has 
been  agreed  to  at  a  trade  meetine.  In  tin  there  has  been  an  advance  of 
£S  per  ton — ^but  the  supply  on  nand  is  rather  limited  and  buyers  are 
obliged  to.  submit.  The  price  of  tin  plates  remains  steady  at  present — > 
bat  an  advance  is  determmed  upon,  very  shortly.  Nickel  and  Bismuth 
are  steady. 

It  is  confidently  rumoured  that  the  oolliers  of  South  Staffi>rdshire  are 
going  to  commence  another  campaign  for  high  wages.  The  thick  colliers 
receive  at  present  4s.  6d.,  and  the  thin  coal  men  3s.  6d.  per  day,  but  they 
want  6d.  more,  which  is  equal  to  an  increase  of  58.  per  ton  on  the  manu-^ 
factnre  of  iron. 

The  &ct  is,  that  the  men,  seeing  that  their  masters  are  reaping  good 
profits,  will  have  a  trifle  too.  A  week  or  two  will  make  a  great  change 
in  our  mining  operations,  as  the -demands  are  so  great  that  all  hands  must 
be  put  to  the  wheel. 

RISE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  IRON  IN  PRANCE. 

Fran  ihft  mne. 

The  quotations  of  the  price  of  iron  in  Fn^ce  will  no  doubt  be  accepta- 
ble, as  it  will  prove  that  great  difficulty  eitists  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Channel,  to  meet  the  demands  making  for  the  railway  contracts  now  in 
progress,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  a  further  rise,  when  the  adju- 
dications have  been  granted  to  the  directors  of  the  new  lines,  by  the  min- 
ister of  public  works. 

It  is  not, therefore,  at  all  improbable,  that  ere  long  France  will  be  obliged 
to  import  a  great  portion  of  her  raib  and  '^  nuUerieP^  from  this  country,  and 
it  is  hinted  a  Royal  ordinance  will  be  issued  allowing  the  importation  of 
foreign  iron,either  dutyfree,  or  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  when  the  exigency 
arrives,  so  %9  not  to  retard  the  carrying  out  of  the  railway  speculations. 
The  foUowing  is  the  price  of  iron  at  St.  Dizier,  per  100  killogrammes  (two 
cwt. ;)  rock  iron*  mMS  by  wood,  £\7  5  ^  wrought  iron  made  by  ooaL 
^17  to  iSlS;  other  sorts,  from  £7  to  iSie. 

The  price  of  iron  in  the  Dordogne  has  experienced  a  trifling  rise,  which 
is  looked  upon  by  the  iron  masters  as  the  forerunner  for  large  contracts^ 
as  there  are  some  very  extensive  demands  made  for  the  railways  noyr 
constructing,  which  not  only  gives  plenty  of  work,  but  they  choose  a 
better  description  of  ore  in  the  making  of  iron  than  formeriy,  so  as  to  keep 
the  foreign  out  of  the  market,  if  possible^ 
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From  the  fame,  Nov.  t,'  1845* 

In  &e  eariy  part  of  the  week  there  was  an  unusually  dull  appearance 
in  the  market  for  pig  iron,  and  prices  appeared  on  the  decline,  ^hich  had 
the  ^^t  of  bringing  forward  a  large  nuthber  of  buyers,  who  eagerly  took 
all  the  parcels  ofiered  in  the  Clyde,  at  856.  This  fact  is  a  pretty  good 
proof  that  as  far  as  trade  alone  is  concerned  there  was  no  real  cause  for 
the  decline ;  the  price  quoted  in  Wales  was  95s.  to  100s,, but  makers  remain 
firm,  and  will  not  sell  on  these  terms,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
orders  on  hand,  which  cannot  be  executed,  in  many  cases,  much  within 
the  year  1846.  It  is  quite  evident  there  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  market 
who  are  trying  to  lower  prices  by  unfounded  reports,  and  on  succeeding, 
buy  largely,  again  endeavour  to  ndly  the  market,  and  immediately  realize < 
The  time  we  trust  has  now,  however,  gone  by,  when  these  tricks  can  pre- 
vail any  longer.  The  demand  for  manufactured  iron,  has  been  excessive,- 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so  for  an  inde^nite  time,  owing  to  the  demand 
for  railway  iron. 

From  the  same. 

From  January,  1844,  to  the  present  time,  the  railways  of  which  the 
acts  are  passed,  and  which  are  in  the  course  of  construction,  amount  to 
fifly-six  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Railways  projected  in  1845  to  the 
8th  October,  413  millions — additional  lines  from  the  8th  to*  15th  October^ 
20^  millions.  Capital  of  fifty-six  lines,  not  included  in  the  above  sum,  at 
the  same  rate,  56  millions.  Total  of  British  railways  in  pn^ess  ai^d 
projected,  612i  millions.  Foreign  railways,  to  the  8th  of  October,  forty- 
one  lines,  of  wnich  the  capital  of  39  ascertained,  amount  to  79^  millions, 
the  two  making  a  total  of  ^6692,000,000,  on  which  l^he  depq^ites  may  be 
thus  stated:  Ten  per  cent,  on  the  lines  passed  independent  of  calls, 
5^  millions ;  5  per  cent,  on  the  bills  of  last  session  running  over,  of 
which  most  are  now  increased  to  10  per  cent.,  3]  m^Uons.  10  per  cent, 
on  the  projections  of  1845  to  OcUA>er'  15,  taking  foreign  railways  only  at 
the  same  rate,  69  J  milklis;  total  deposites  paid,  or  to  be  provided,  78^ 
millions.  The  following  is  a  resume  of  these  periods,  which  will  show  the 
average  : 

'  Home  Schemes.  Foreign.  ToiaL  MdA^iIlrtes. 

1904  and  1825, £156,773,630  je48,ld»,000  X*204,967,6dO  £35,014,698 

1834andl837, 129.073,700  21,1^5,000  150,248,700  22,616,670 

1844,  up  to  Not,,  1845,. . .     612,262,200  79,250,000  691^12,200  78,448,420 

The  quantity  of  bullion  at  the  B^^  of  En§Upid,  in  that  period,  has  varied 
from  £41  millions  to  i£l6}  millions.  The  premiums  upon  undertakings 
which  have,  as  yet,  not  received  an  act  of  Parliament,  cannot  be  estima* 
ted  at  less  than  40  millions,  whioK  at  this  moment  figures  a%  increased 
wealth.  It  may  surprise  many- hew  all  this  money  can  be  possessed  bv 
so  small  an  island  as  Qreat  Britain,  which  is  not  only  looked  upon  by  all 
(oreignerByAS  the  iron  country^ but  the  land  of  gold.  It  is  to  us  that  all 
other  powers  «ome  for  their  lomns,  and  British^  speculative  enterprbe  has 
risen  a  new  era  throughout  the  whole  world,  from  the  northern  to  the 
Boadieni  pole,  and  from  east  to  west,  propagating  liberty,  industry,  and' 
dvUlEatica  among  mankinds 

From  the  same. 

The  eftct  of  our  railway  speoulation  in  France  begins  already  to  show 
itself!    It  is  stetftd  that  money  is  not  only  b^comi^g  scarce  in  Paris,  but 
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at  Lille,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Nantes,  and  Rouen.  Nearly  every- 
where  the  bankers'  coffers  are  empty ;  not  only  have  many  of  the  capital* 
ists  been  and  demanded  their  deposites  to  be  returned,  but  the  great  evil 
is,  that  the  bankers  themselves  find  a  greater  profit  in  speculating  in  rail- 
way shareS)  than  confining  themselves  to  their  ordinary  occupations. 
There  are  several  discount  houses  in  Paris,  which  formerly  carried  on  an 
extensive  discount  business,  but  in  consequence  of  the  infatuation  that 
now  prevails  throughout  France  for  railway  communication,  they  have 
nearly  discontinued  their  discount  business,  as  railways,  and  nothing  but 
railways,  appear  to  have  captivated  their  brains  and  purses. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  this  country,  where  a  headless  mania  haa  for 
some  time  existed  in  this  species  of  speculation ;  but  Englbhmen  are 
more  considerate  than  our  mercurial  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  they  now  consider  twice  before  they  jump  once,  whilst  the 
Frenchman  only  looks  at  the  present  alluring  prospects,  never  looking 
forward  to  the  future.  The  great  railway  undertakings  in  this  country 
have  caused  a  stimulative  enterprise,  not  only  in  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  all  over  £urope, 
but  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  the  Havana,  Mexico,  the  whole  of  South 
America,  and  the  Brazils.  The  sreat  advantage  of  railways,  as  well  as 
steam  navigation,  is  not  only  the  henefits  they  afford  to  commerce,  by  a 
speedy  transit,  but  the  ^rand  enterprising  energy  it  gives  for  the  explor- 
ing and  working  of  the  iron  ores,  and  coal  beds,  which  abound  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  France,  the  northern  and  southern  ports  of  Europe, 
but  in  South  America  and  far  distant  India.  The  nineteenth  century  may 
be  justly  called,  if  not  the  "  Golden  Age,"  at  least  the  "  Iron  Age" ;  the 
inventive  intellect  of  man  has  never  before  displayed  its  wonderful  pow- 
ers as  it  has  done  within  the  last  half  century,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  what  would  the  last  generation  have  thought, 
of  the  idea  of  having  locomotive  power,  from  one  end  of  the  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  other,  from  the  most  iiorthern  t^  the  southern  points  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  that  the  introduction  of  railways  will  afibrd 
in  Spain,  the  Havana,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  are  the  facili- 
ties it  will  confer  to  mining  operations,  which  have  hitherto  been  very 
much  confined,  and  often  proved  failures,  in  consequence  of  the  exhorbi- 
tant  expenses  that  are  incurred  in  con\'eying  the  mineral  ore  either  to  the 
coast  for  exportation,  or  the  smelting  establishments  at  some  distance,  as 
the  mines,  technically  speaking,  like  'Hie  miners^  are  distinct  from  all  other 
terrestrial  parts  of  the  globe,  in  solitary  passes,  where  the  sun  seldom  or 
never  shines.  In  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Russia,  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways  has  had  already  the  most  beneficial  efiect  in  increasing 
mining  enterprise ;  high  furnaces  are  now  in  full  blast  in  every  mining 
district ;  the  iron,  coal,  and  other  mines,  that  bad  been  abandoned,  are 
now  in  full  work,  giving  occupation  to  thousands  of  industrious  men  and 
their  families. 

In  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  the  rapid  progress  of  railways  and 
steam  navigation,  iron  ship  building,  &c. — a  chimera  of  half  a  century 
ago — ^has  given  an  impetus  to  the  most  important  mining  operations ;  and 
we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  vast  benefits  that  Ireland  is  Ukely 
to  derive  from  the  great  railway  speculations  now  being  carried  out  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  that  isolated  and  depressed  country>  which  will 
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not  onlj  throw  open  an  extensive  traffic  for  her  rich  agricultural  produce, 
but  yn&  be  the  means  of  creating  a  new  era  for  working  the  valuable  iron, 
conper,  and  other  ores,  and  coal  beds,  with  which  she  abounds,  that  have 
hitnerto  been  lost  to  the  industry  of  man,  and  more  particularly  to  her 
bard  J  population.  We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  she  will 
become  a  flourishing  portion  of  the  British  Empire. 

From  the  mim. 
PRICE  CURRENT  OF  IRON.— London,  Oct.  31, 1845. 

Iron  Ban,  Wales,  per  toD, £0    0  0    £9    5  0 

London,    *•       9  15  0     10    0  0 

Scotch  Pig,  Clyde,     «•       4    60       4  10- 

Rails,  «<       12    0  0 

Bars,  SUffordshire,    ^'       11    0  0     1110  0 


From  the  i 

SALE  OF  AMERICAN  COPPER  ORE. 
At  the  public  sale  of  copper  ore,  at  Swansea,  (Wales,)  on  22nd  Oct., 
1845,  we  perceive  ninety-nine  tons  of  ore,  twelve  and  one  quarter  per 
cent,  product,  and  ninety-seven  ton,  nine  and  one-eighth  product,  realizing 
i^  10  and  ^  3  per  ton  were  sold,  imported  there  from  the  mines  in 
PennsylTania — having  been  shipped  at  New  York. 

There  are,  also,  two  other  parcels  of  100  and  of  76  tons,  Pennsylvania 
copper,  advertised  to  be  sold  in  Swansea,  Nov.  5,  1845. 

From  the  Glaifow  Gazette. 

Blot  Furnaces  and  Weekly  Produce  of  Pig  Iron  in  Scotland, 

Building.       Built  hBlMt    W«ekly  PiodaM. 

Gartaberrie, 0             16  15  1,700 

Dundyran, 0               9  9  1,000 

Monkland, 2                7  7  85Q 

Calder, ; 0               8  6  660 

GoTau, tf 0               5  5  690 

Langloan, 15  5  650 

Cornbroe, •...^..•,. •  065  560 

Clyde, 0               6  5  540 

Coltneas, 1                5  5  600 

Sammerlee, 0               5  4  420 

Glengarnock, 14  4  520 

Sbotts, 1                3  3  800 

Mairkirk, 1               3  3  250 

Carron» • 0               3  3  240 

DevoD» 0               3  2  160 

Blair, 4               3  3  330 

Castlebill, 0               2  9  200 

Omoa, 13  2  280 

Gancttbe, 0               2  1  100 

Bonaw* Oil  50 

12  99  90  9,960 

At  the  new  works  in  Ayrshire,  Fife,  and  Bo'ness,  there  are  16  new 
fomaces^  going  up,  and  about  as  many  proposed,  and,  from  the  activity 
vith  which  operations  are  being  carried  on,  some  of  them  will  b^  in  blast 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

In  the  course  of  nine  or  twelve  months,  a  great  increase  in  home  con- 
mmption  may  be  expected;  but  looking  at  the  stocks  on  hand  here, 
which,  from  80,000  tons  in  January,  have  reached  to  double  that  amount 
now,  namely^  160,000  tons,  being  an  increase  on  an  average  of  4,000  tons 
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per  week,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  greater  now  than  ever ;  tad,  takbg 
into  account  the  preparations  which  are  going  on  to  extend  the  manufac- 
ture 25  or  30  per  cent,  still  &rther,  it  must  be  apparent  that,  even  with 
all  the  increase  of  consumption  which  can  reasonably  be  expected,  the 

Erodoce,  independent  of  any  accumulation  of  stock  which  may  take  place 
etween  that  and  the  present  time,  will  be  more  than  ample  enough  to 
meet  it. 


PROGRESS  AND  HISTORY  OF  A  POUND  OF  COTTON. 

We  extract  from  a  recent  English  newspaper  the  following  account  of 
the  progress  of  a  pound  of  cotton,  and  ask  our  brethren  of  the  South  to 
give  it  their  candid  and  close  attention. 

It  would  be  quite  interesting  to  know  how  many  pounds  of  cotton  pur- 
sue such  a  course  of  travel,  and  become  so  rich,  and  so  exalted  in  cha- 
racter. The  nature  of  our  work  prevents  our  indulging  in  fanciiiil 
thoughts,  else  might  we  pursue  the  history  of  this  well  educated  scion  of 
"  gossypium,"  and  imagine  it  exalted  to  the  enviable  situation  of  some 
fair  lady's  fairer  bosom — there  from  its  gossamer  texture  to  tell  the  tale, 
by  its  undulations,  of  what  was  passing  beneath  its  graceful  folds — to 
speak  of  the  light  heart  that  bounds  with  joy,  or  the  oppKssed  spirit 
home  down  with  some  secret  grief;  but  such  topics  are  forbidden  to  us, 
and  we  can  only  treat  of  it  matnematically,  and  wonder  at  the  talismanic 
power  of  human  labour  and  art,  that  can  thus  convert  a  single  pound  of 
a  common  vegetable  substance  into  an  article  of  clothing,  of  more  than 
double  the  value  of  the  finest  gold — and  yet  this  is  nothing  to  what  the 
magic  of  art  can  do  with  the  rude  and  coarse  metal  of  iron,  which,  when 
converted  into  the  hair  spring  of  a  watch,  is  incr^sed  not  merely  as  this 
pound  of  cotton,  into  two  thousand  times  its  oridnal  vahie — but  it  is 
multiplied  to  the  enormous  extent  of  fifty  thousand  fold. 

PROGRESS  OF  A  POUND  OF  COTTON. 

The  following  account  of  the  adventures  of  a  pound  of  manu&ctured 
cotton,  will  show  the  importance  of  manufactures  to  a  country  in  a  con* 
spicuous  manner:  There  was  sent  off  for  London,  lately,  fbom  Glasgow, 
a  small  piece  of  muslin,  about  one  pound  weight,  the  histo^  of  which  is 
as  follows :  The  cotton  came  from  the  Unit^  States  to  London ;  from 
London  it  went  to  Manchester,  where  it  was  manufactured  into  yarn  ; 
from  Manchester  it  was  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it  was  woven ;  it  was  sent 
to  Ayrshire  next,  where  it  was  tamboured ;  afterwards  it  was  conveyed 
to  Dumbarton,  where  it  was  handsewed,  and  asain  ret»nied  to  Paisley, 
when  it  was  sent  to  a  distant  part  of  the  counly  of  Renfrew  to  be  bleached, 
and  was  returned  to  Paisley ;  then  sent  per  coach  to  London.  It  is  diffi- 
cult precisely  to  ascertain  the  time  taken  to  bring  this  article  to  ouuket, 
but  it  may  be  pretty  near  the  truth  to  reckon  it  two  years  from  the  fcime 
it  was  packed  in  America  till  its  doth  arrived  at  the  merchant's  ware* 
house  in  London,  whither  it  must  have  been  conveyed  3,000  miks  by 
•ea,  «iid  920  by  land,  and  ooutribated  towasds  the  support^  no  lem  than 
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150  peo|^,  whose  serrices  were  necessary  in  the  carriage  and  manufac- 
ture of  this  small  quantity  of  cotton,  and  by  which  the  value  has  been 
advanced  2,000  per  cent.  What  is  said  of  thas  piece,  is  descriptive  of  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  trade. 
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* 
The  arrivi^  of  the  British  steamer  has  again  put  us  in  possession  of 
our  usuai  files.    We  find  in  the  English  periodicals  for  November  a 
variety  of  interesting  items. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

WeBotice  a  paper  in  .the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  by  Messrs. 
Sdilossberger  &  Kemp,  two  eminent  chemists  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  in  alimentary  substances  taken  from  the 
organic  kingdoms,  as  a  comparative  measure  of  their  nutritive  power. 
The  object  of  the  article  is  to  show  that  "  those  substances  which  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  are  capable  of  being  transformed  into  blood  and 
animal  tissue,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,"  may  be  estimated  in 
capability  for  those  purposes  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  contain. 
This  theory  has  been  followed  up  by  some  physiologists  with  a  very 
minute  analysis  of  the  vegetable  world ;  but  the  article  alluded  to,  con- 
tinues its  researches  into  the  animal  kingdom,  and  contains  a  great  many 
curious  speculations  on  the  subject.  We  have  with  it  a  table  of  the  com- 
parative proportion  of  nutriment  in  our  organic  elements. 

A  question  of  science  bearin|f  on  agriculture  has  been  determined  by 
William  Sharp,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  has  been  again  and  again 
attempted  to  ascertain  with  exactness  what  quantity  of  inorganic  or  in- 
combustible matter  is  removed  from  the  soil  by  the  seeds  of  a  crop  of 
wheat.  Xhe  experiments  hitherto  attempted  have  failed  to  obtain  a 
peifectly  accurate  result,  from  some  difficulties  attending  the  manipula- 
tion in  the  analysis.  Mr.  Sharp  was  able  to  ascertain  pretty  accurately 
that  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  was  in  proportion  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  grain,  that  is,  the  weight  per  bushel.  He  drew  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  mean  amount  of  inorganic  matter  removed  from  the  soil  by 
the  grain  of  a  crop  of  wheat  is  exactly  one  pound  per  acre. 

Dr.  John  Davy  has  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  precise  informa- 
tion as  to  the  temperature  of  the  human  body.  The  indication  given  by 
a  thennometer  placed  under  the  tongue,  Wnich  is  the  usual  test,  is  not 
constant.  Dr.  Davy  considers  his  subject  under  seven  different  heads,  and 
he  assumes  this  to  be  the  fieu^t,  that  the  temperature  of  man  is  constantly 
fluctuating  within  a  certain  limit,  regularly  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  irregularly  according  to  the  operation  of  disturbing  circumstances. 

The  Dotany  of  the  island  of  Java  has  been  recently  illustrated  by  a 
celebrated  naturalist.  Dr.  Junghuhn,  whose  journey  has  appeared  in  the 
Botanic  Gazette  of  August  29th  last.  The  descriptions  are  highly  in- 
teresting. 

We  frod  the  antiquarian  geologists  still  much  encaged  in  their  inquiries 
after  {o^sil  len^aioa.    lo  the  gypsum  formation  ofSxj^f  in  Pwicei  a  M. 
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Coquand  has  discovered  a  reptile  belonging  to  the  order  of  Batracians 
and,  also,  a  butterfly,  in  good  preservation. 

The  people  of  Vienna  are  in  a  hiffh  state  of  excitement  with  the  sue 
cess  of  a  new  composing  machine  for  printers.  It  is  said  to  have  met  with 
entire  success,  and  is  described  as  being  in  shape  like  a  piano,  or  harpsi- 
chord, containing  two  rows  of  keys,  121  in  number,  one  of  60  and  the 
other  of  61.  An  ordinary  compositor  may  with  this  machine  set  21,600 
types  per  hour,  lind  the  canals  of  type  can  be  multiplied  to  any  extent 
required  for  quick  work.  The  efficacy  of  the  invention  n^  subjected  to 
a  most  rigorous  examination  by  a  scientific  committee,  and  thi  result  is» 
that  it  is  now  in  use  in  the  Imperial  Printing  Office,  and  has 'attained  great 
renown  in  Germany,  from  |he  fact  that  very  splendid  editions  of  Geitfian 
publications  have  been  recently  printed  through  its  means.  We  confess 
we  are  surprised  at  this  arrangement.  All  the  attempts  to  construct  a 
composing  machine  hitherto  have  been  deficient  in  some  particular,  and, 
therefore,  not  generally  adopted,  or  even  approved ;  this  one  of  Vienma 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  successful.  We  presume  it  will  not  be 
long  before  we  shall  have  a  reproduction  of  this  wonder  in  our  own 
country.  Its  happy  effect  will  be  still  more  to  reduce  the  cost  of  print-* 
ing,  and  to  make  books  and  papers  so  cheap  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
very  poorest  of  the  people. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  Hhe  immediate  and  practical  u*s  to  which 
scientific  researches  contribute  their  results.  We  cannot  take  up  any  of 
the  leading  periodicals  before  us  without  being  struck  with  the  fact. 
Besides  this,  new  classes  of  employments  and  amusements  spring  up  aa 
a  natural  consequence.  The  horizon  of  the  mind's  eye  is  enlarged,  and 
new  objects  come  within  the  range  of  vision.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
at  a  single  page  of  one  of  these  periodicals. 

We  find  the  printer  and  the  engraver  offering  beautiful  and  cheap  edi- 
tions of  new  works,  one  of  which  is  a  complete  body  of  music  adapted 
to  the  growing  demand  for  music  among  all  classes  of  the  community, 
making  in  all  936  pages.  This  work  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
skill  of  scientific  and  practical  men.  The  next  to  it,  is  a  noKee  of  the 
following  articles  being  on  sale,  the  very  enumeration  of  which  shows 
where  the  tastes  of  this  age  are  tending,  and  how  different  a  world  is 
growing  up  around  us'firom  that  which  we  have  inhabited.  "  Photogra- 
phic cameras  with  achromatic  lenses,  parallel  mirrors  and  prisms,  iodizing 
and  bromine  plans,  polishing  blocks  and  buffi(,  skeleton  frames  to  contain 
pictures,  energiatype,  photopenic  and  iodized  paper."  We  next  find  that 
<<  leather  is  coming  into  use  m  a  very  novel  form.  The  maxim  at  which 
we  smile,  ^^ there  is  nothing  like  leather,"  is  about  to  assume  astern 
reality.  We  perceive  that  its  uses  are  various  and  novel,  and  under  the 
head  of  English  patent  relievo  leather,  ornament  and  carton  toile,  we  are 
offered,  hangings  of  rooms,  screens,  door  panels,  cornices,  friezes,  ara- 
besques, pilasters,  and  mouldings,  busts,  medallions,  pateras  and  centres 
for  ceilings^  caryatides,  consoles  and  brackets,  foliage,  fruit  and  flower 
borders,  book  and  album  covers,  music^  drawing  and  manuscript  boxes, 
picture  and  looking  glass  frames,  book  cases  and  cabinets,  sideboards 
and  ornsunental  furniture,  after  many  hundred  different  designs,  and  re- 
presenting the  ;mo6t  elaborate  carvings  in  alto  and  has  relief,  of  every 
style  and  period  of  decoration. 

Caat  iron  lighthouses  are  becoming  Seivourites  abroad.    We  find  the 
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foUquiung  particulars  in  relation  to  two  which  have  been  constructed  in 
England,  and  afterwards  sent  out  to  Jamaica  and  Bermuda  : 

Ptrticulara.                        *"                              Junaica  Light  Bermuda* 

Diameter  at  base, I8i  feet.  24  feet. 

**        at  top  where  under  gallery, «.^>« 11      "  14    ** 

H^ght  of  the  above, 86^    **  I05w9  feet. 

"      of  cast  iroD  light  room  on  top 5      *'  7      ** 

**       ofglass, 5      *'  10      •* 

'*       of  voofingpd  cowl, 5      «  9      ** 

Lightning  r^d  stlf  higher, ^ . . 

^ice  of  tovMr  Jaiiteros,  all  fitted  in  London, «%  £3,500  £5,500 

Chanctcrof  litfbt. »• • reflectors.  refractorsi 

•.  ■  ar 

.We  have  hare  had  one  constructed  in  this  city  by  an  iron  founder,  of  the 
character  of  a  reflector,  which  was  said  to  be  a  fine  piece  of  work.  The 
iron  business  of  this  country  is  getting  to  be  of  vast  consequence,  and 
tiiQS0  H  sio^  doubt  that  its  whole  energies  will  be  tasked  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it  in  various  forms,  not  the  least  of  which  will  be  that 
€f  iron  lighthouses. 

We  have  seen  « very  amusing  yet  valuable  account  of  the  African 
guano  trade,  which  forms  an  appendix  to  the  Nautical  Magazine.  It 
deserves  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  subject  and  would  be  a 
valuable  article  for  republication  in  our  commercial  prints. 

The  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution  of  London,  a  most  valuable  school 
and  museum  of  practical  art,  is  now  busily  engaged  in  getting  up  classes 
to  be  instructed  in  steam  navigation  and  railway  engine-driving.  It  haa 
been  contemplated  to  establish  a  similar  institution  in  this  city.  The 
writer  of  this^  some  months  ago,proposed  in  a  journal  which  he  edited,  the 
formatfon  gf  a  Polytechnic  institute  upon  a  plan  efficient,  simple,  and  in- 
dependent The  project  met  with  approbation,  and  will  probably  be  car- 
ried out.  * 

A  scientific  commission  is  about  to  proceed  from  France  to  explore  the 
jnins  of  Palenque. 

We  hirvl^  seen,  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  a  diamond  mine  at  Babia,  Brazil.  A  foreign  journal  gives  ik^  follow- 
ing particulars: 

'^  The  mine  is  situated  80  leagues  from  the  capital,  and  is  of  inexhaustible 
wealth..  It  lies  in  a  desert  place,  which  was  totally  uninhabited  and 
is  scarcely  accessible.  The  discovery  was  made  by  accident ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  known,  a  crowd  of  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  BrazU,  amounting 
to  8000  or  9000  souls,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  pitched  their  tents  there. 
One  English  house  alone  has  exported  a  million  of  dollars  worth  of  the 
products  of  the  mine.'^ 

M.  Sedille,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Strasburgh,  has  conununicated  to 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  the  fact,  that  he  has  been  very  successful 
in  treating  cancer,  on  the  anaplastic  system. 

The  principles  of  Biology  and  Phytology,  are  the  subjects  of  some  of 
the  lectures  at  the  New  College,.London.  One  of  the  faults  of  modem 
science  is  its  tendency  to  extend  its  nomenclature  beyond  the  bounds  of 
popular  intelligence.  Biology  seems  to  be  the  science  of  the  common 
properties  of  living  beings,  and  the  laws  of  their  geograpKical  and  physical 
distribution.  Phytology  is  the  science  of  th4  structure,  fundions,  and 
classification  of  animals. 
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Professor  Pbtter,  of  the  London  University,  has  been  deliyering  a 
splendid  lecture  on  the  aurora  borealis.  All  the  recorded  appearances 
can  be  referred  to  one  of  five  forms,  four  of  which  have  been  described  by 
Dr.  Dalton. 

1.  A  horizontal  light  in  the  magnetic  north,  like  the  morning  aurora, 
or  break  of  day,  and  hence  the  name  invented  by  Gassendi,  aurora  borealis. 

2.  Five  slender  beams,  well  defined,  of  dense  lieht,  seMom  continuing 
at  rest  so  long  as  one  minute,  but  more  freouently  naving  a  quick  lateral 
motion  ;  their  direction  being  always  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle. 

3.  Flashes  pointing  upwards  like  the  beams  which  they  always  succeed, 
momentary,  with  no  taterai  motion,  but  repeated  many  times  in  a  minute, 
broader  and  more  difiuse  than  the  beams  ;  they  sometimes  fluctuate,  but 
continue  for  hours. 

4.  Arches  nearly  in  the  form  of  rainbows. 

5.  Nebulous,  irregular,  masses  and  bands. 

These  five  forms  are  modified  by  circumstances.  The  light  is  sometimes 
coloured,  chiefly  carmine,  red,  and  pale  green.  The  beams  are  now  be- 
lieved to  be  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle,  and  hence,  when  they  cover  a 
large  part  of  the  sky,  they  appear,  upon  the  principles  of  perspective,  to 
converge  to  that  point  in  the  heavens  to  which  the  dipping  needle  points, 
and  so  form  what  is  called  the  corona.  Professor  Potter,  in  his  interesting 
paper,  undertakes  to  show  that  these  auroras  are  beyond  the  ordinary  limits 
assigned  to  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  their  cause  must  therefore  be 
sought  in  extraneous  matter  arising  within  the  influence  of  the  earth's 
magnetism,  or  electro  magnetism;  that  the  phenomenon  in  fiict  is  owing 
to  gaseous  matter,  which  in  its  path  in  space  comes  within  the  earth's 
influence.  We  regret  we  have  not  space  for  a  more  partif^ular  nptice  of 
this  article. 

One  of  the  latest  wonders  connected  with  the  application  of  steam  to 
locomotion,  is  the  ofier  of  the  Brightod  Company  to  carry  the  daily  mail 
on  the  route  for  the  British  Government  free  of  charge. 

The  French  naturalist,  M.  Rochet  d'Hericourt,  has  return^  from  his 
'  second  scientific  tour  into  Abyssinia,  bringing  a  large  coliectioh  of  objects 
of  interest  and  curiosity. 

Science  has  received  quite  a  blow  in  the  Papal  States,  from  three 
decrees  issued  by  the  Pope.  One  is  to  prohibit  any  kind  of  railway  in 
his  dominions ;  another  forbids  any  of  his  subjects  from  attending  a  scientific 
congress ;  and  third,  which  bears  on  the  medical  art,  orders  that  no  physi- 
cian shall  continue  his  attentions  to  the  sick  who  after  the  tlurd  visit  have 
not  received  the  sacrament. 

We  have  some  interesting  information  in  relation  to  the  late  expedition 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  antarctic  regions,  undertaken  by  Lt. 
Moore,  with  the  barque  Pagoda,  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Lt.  Moore  peneti«tc3  fiirther  to  the  southward  between  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  and  120^  east,  than  any  other  navi^tor.  He  completed  the 
whole  series  of  magnetic  observations  left  unfinished  by  the  Erebus  and 
Terror,  and  very  nearly  reached  the  magnetic  pole.  The  existence  of  the 
anterctic  continent,  "  Victoria  Land,"  has  been  positively  confirmed,  and 
many  important  discoveries  were  made.  The  Pagoda  completed  a  circuit 
of  14,000  miles  in  140  davs,  and  never  lost  a  man.  This  expedition  must 
have  been  well  conducted. 

A  new  style  of  keeping  a  9hip»'s  log.  has  been  prcfposed^    A  wire  left 
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trailing  in  the  sea,  communicates  its  electricity  to  the  ship's  compass, 
which  is  so  arrax^ed  as  to  make  marks  with  a  pencil  on  a  card.  We  do 
not  learn  the  modus  operandi  any  further  than  this. 

LITERARY. 

The  King  of  Prussia  h^as  purchased  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  two 
great  reformers,  Luther  and  Melancthon,  which  he  intends  to  convert  into 
school-houses. 

We  do  not  know  whether  under  this  head  we  should  properly  record  a 
smreej  hut  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  various  methods  made  use  of  in 
England,  to  give  edat  to  their  literary  associations.  On  the  23d  of  October 
last,  the  Manchester  Atheneum  celebrated  their  anniversary,  by  a  meeting 
at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  where  addresses  were  delivered,  refreshments 
served,  and  two  military  bands  of  music  were  present. 

M.  Botta  has  returned  from  Bagdad,  briuging  with  him  copies  of  nu- 
merous and  valuable  inscriptions,  found  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 

In  a  cave  in  Algeria,  eight  leagues  from  Guelma,  and  recently  dis- 
covered, a  large  number  of  Latin  inscriptions  have  been  found,  bearing  the 
names  of  African  Christian  martyrs.     Among  them  is  one  of  Donatus. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Atheneum,  has  a  very  amusing  paper,  on  the 
subject  of  relics.  From  it,  it  now  appears,  if  we  choose  to  believe,  we  may 
learn  the  following  singular  anecdotes  in  relation  to  the  pecuniary  value 
which  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  relics  of  the  gfeat.  The  ivory  chair  of 
Gustavus  Vasa  was  sold  in  Germany,  in  1823,  for  i&6,000.  The  coat  of 
Charles  XIL,  of  Sweden,  worn  at  Pultowa,  was  sold  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1825,  for  iS22,000,  a  price,  we  imagine,  greatly  exagerated  in  the  repeti- 
tion. M.  Lenoir,  the  founder  of  the  French  Museum,  was  offered  four 
thousand  dollars  for  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  famous  Heloise.  Lord  Shafls- 
buiy,  in  1816,  paid  £130  for  a  tooth  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Voltaire's 
cane  was  sold  for  £20^  at  Paris,  Rousseau's  waistcoat  brought  j^O,  and 
his  copper  watch  £20,  Sterne's  wig  produced  in  London  200  guineas. 
The  hat  worn  by  Napoleon,  at  Eylau,  was  bought  in  1845, by  M.  Lacroix, 
for  i^7,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  paidi^OO  for  the  two  pens  used  in  sign- 
ing the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  literary  novelties  announced,  we 
find  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  a  historical  memoir,  by  Col.  Mitchell,  author 
of  the  Life  of  Wallenstein. 

The  Life  of  Mozart,  by  Edward  Holmes,  the  republication  of  Miss 
Fuller's  work.  Women  in  the  19th  century.  (This  lady  is  a  well  known 
contributor  to  the  New  York  Tribune.) 

A  work  called  the  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  has  advanced  to 
the  second  number.     It  is  illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings. 

Mrs-  Childs's  Letters  fronji  New  York,  are  favourably  reviewed  in  the 
London  Atheneum. 

The  Principia  of  Swedenbore,  are  being  republished  in  London. 

A  work  on  the  philosophy  of  the  water-cure  is  advertised.  It  may  by 
some  be  asserted  that  Priesnitz  has  discovered  a  panacea,  but  science 
refuses  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  universal  remedy. 

The  seventh  Congress  of  the  Italian  Scienzati,  came  off  at  Naples  in 
the  month  of  September  last.  We  perceive  it  arranged  itself  into  sections, 
after  the  example  of  the  English  : 

I.  Agronomia  e  Tecnologie. 
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2.  Botanica  e  Pisioloeia  Vegetale. 

3.  Geologia  e  Mineralogia. 

4.  Archeologia  e  Geografia. 

5.  Fisica  e  Matematica. 

6.  Medecina. 

7.  Chirurgia. 

8.  Zoologia. 

The  session  on  the  first  day  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Kin^ 
and  Royal  family,  and  at  its  subsequent  meetings  the  congress  was  grati-^ 
fied  with  many  able  and  elegant  papers  on  subjects  of  a  practicu  and 
popular  character.  It  is  believed  that  a  new  impulse  had  been  given  by 
these  congresses,  to  the  literary  and  philosophicad  spirit  of  the  ItaJians. 

The  fatigue  of  holding  a  book  while  reading  it  at  some  length,  has  bees 
obviated  by  the  adoption  of  a  reading  easel,  which  n  fastened  to  a  seat 
or  table  and  can  be  placed  so  as  to  hold  the  book  in  any  position  desired. 

We  notice  a  republication  of  the  poems  of  Mr,  Hirst.  The  English 
Critic,  in  speaking  of  him,  says  :  ^^  This  is  a  new  American  poet,  a  mock- 
ing bird,  like  most  of  his  brediren.  With  considerable  fancy  and  sweetness 
of  versification,  his  thoughts  are  obscured  by  mystical  tendencies." 

A  little  book  has  appeared  called  the  Author's  Hand-Book,  which  con- 
tains  an  account  of  the  business  of  publishing.  In  the  title  of  contents  are 
the  following  subjects.  Sale  of  manuscripts.  Commission  publishing. 
Size  of  books.  Cost  of  paper  and  printing.  Engravings.  Price  of  books. 
Relative  cost  and  products  of  editions  of  500,  750,  and  lOOQ  copies  of 
demy  octavo,  sheet  and  a  half  post,  and  foolscap  octavo. 

One  of  the  latest  efforts  of  the  antiquarians  is  to  discover  who  was- 
Jack  Wilson,  a  singer  on  Shakspeare's  stage  ? 

The  Hon.  Captam  Keppel,  an  agreeable  writer,  has  published  a  Narra*^ 
tive  of  the  Expedition  to  Borneo,  in  1843-4,  to  suppress  piracy. 

Jenny  Basket,  an  American  Romance,  by  Col.  Jonnson,  is  in  progress- 
'  of  publication  in  Taits'  Edinburgh  Magazine.  Quere — What  Col.  Johnson  .> 

Dr.  Turner's  Notes  on  the  Chrono-thermal  System  of  Medicine  have 
been  reprinted  in  England  with  Dr.  Dickson's  work. 

FINE  ARTS. 

The  Royal  Foundry  tn  Munich  has  been  much  occupied  with  the  pre- 
paration of  a  colossal  statue  by  M.  Schwanthaler.  A  writer,  in  speaking^ 
of  it,  says  the  figure  is  sixty  feet  highy  and  is  best  seen  from  the  northern 
confines  of  the  city. 

An  ingenious  alteration  of  its  rules  has  been  adopted  by  the  Liverpool 
Art  Union.  Any  person  who  is  a  subscriber,  may  purchase  any  picture 
he  desires  on  its  catalogue,  at  the  price  fixed,  and  with  this  understanding  : 
if  he  draws  a  prize  at  the  annual  distribution,  he  may  have  the  privilege  of 
returning  the  purchase  money  and  claiming  it  as  his  prize.  If  he  does 
not  draw  a  prize,  he  retains  the  picture  he  purchased,  and  the  Art  Union 
retain  the  money.  There  are  frequent  occasions  in  the  Art  Union  of  our 
own  city  where  a  very  large  sum  would  be  paid  for  a  picture,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  secured,  and  the  amount  thus  gained,  would  enable  the 
association  to  increase  their  orders  with  the  artists.  As  the  object  is  to 
benefit  art,  rather  than  to  consider  it  as  a  lottery,  we  deem  the  Liverpool 
plan  a  very  excellent  one. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  paintings,  we  must  not  forget  to  recommend 
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to  our  connoisseurs,  a  new  porcelain  lustre  varnish,  invented  by  a  Mr. 
Bentley.  The  London  chemists  and  artists  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  • 
A  wood  engraving  has  been  discovered  at  Malines,  bearing  the  date  of 
1418.  This  is  considered  the  earliest  of  the  known  specimens.  The 
October  number  of  the  London  Atheneum  contains  a  very  fine  facsimile. 
The  column  of  the  "  Grand  Army,"  which,  for  forty-one  years  has 
"been  in  progress  of  construction  at  Boulogne,  to  commemorate  the  distri- 
bution of  decorations  by  Napoleon  to  his  soldiers  at  that  place,  is  now 
complete.  The  shaft  is  150  feet  in  height,  and  is  crowned  with  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  twelve  feet  more.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  stands 
upon  the  rocks  of  the  coast  looking  towards  England. 

A  writer,  in  discribing  it,  says  it  is  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  mutations 
of  its  time. 

'^  The  plan  itself,  its  subsequent  long  suspension,  and  its  final  resump- 
tion and  termination,  are  themselves,  as  it  were,  expressions  of  the  great 
leading  facts  of  the  last  fifty  years." 

Lizst  is  composing  a  five  act  opera  for  the  Italian  theatre  in  Vienna, 
founded  on  a  subject  in  Venetian  history. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  school  of  French  painting  is  somewhat  improv- 
ing. There  is  already  an  obvious  change  in  colour  and  treatment.  The 
spiritual  prevails  over  the  classical.  A  writer,  in  elucidating  this  point, 
remarks  very  justly,  we  think,  of  David  and  his  school,  that  their  pic- 
tures suggest  the  idea  of  plays  got  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  the 
madmen,  to  make  their  heroism  appear  more  inflexible,  wear  their  straight 
waist-coats. 

The  Dutch  school,  at  the  present  day^  is  said  to  be  still  characterized 
by  superiority  of  manual  execution  rather  than  design.  Of  course,  in 
imitation  and  reality,  it  is  still  pre-eminent.  We  find  the  names  of  Wap- 
pers,  De  Keiser,  Brias,  De  Bruycker,  De  Loose,  Biard,  Tschaggeny,  and 
Vaaderboeckhoven,  as  being  prominent  at  the  late  triennial  exhibition  of 
the  Brussels  Gallery. 
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Obiervatians  on  the  EaaU  principally  in  Egypt y  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor, 
By  John  P.  Durhin,  D.  JD,,  late  President  of  Dickinson  College :  author  of  «*  Ob- 
servations in  Europe,"  ifc.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothkrb, 
82  Cliff  street    1845. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read  a  more  interesting  book  of  travels  than  this  of 
Dr.  Durbin.  Althoagh  his  path  had  often  been  trodden  by  other  travellers,  and  we 
have  had  descriptions  of  all  that  he  saw,  yet  there  is  much  in  his  book  that  is  new. 
He  does  not  give  merely  an  account  of  ^he  various  interesting  objects  that  presented 
themselves,  but  accompanies  them  with  inquiries,  reasonings,  and  disqifisitions,  as  to 
the  localities,  and  their  relations  to  Scriptural  accounts,  such  as  are  seldom  found ; 
and  these  are  accompanied  with  his  own  views  and  feeliogs,  which  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  his  narrative. 

With  a  true  independence  of  character,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  much  judg- 
ment, he  examines  into  the  probabilities  of  the  legends  and  stories  which  are  told 
him  by  those  who  exhibit  particular  locations  as  having  been  the  seat  of  this  or  that 
remarkable  event  recorded  in  Scripture — giving  to  the  reader  his  reasons  for  believing 
or  disbelieving  the  stories  which  are  told,  indiscriminately,  to  every  traveller. 

Fully  impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  the  ^ound  over  which  he  is  travelling, 
while  visiting  Jerusalem  and  the  many  places  in  its  neighbourhood  consecrated  by  the 
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birth  and  teaching  of  the  Saviour,  he  Deverthelees  does  not  permit  himself  to  be  led 
into  a  blind  devotion  to  particular  localities,  more  especi^ly  to  those  which  are  now 
exhibited  as  sites  of  miracles,  or  scenes  of  deep  interest,  which  his  own  knowledge 
and  judgement  convince  him  are  misplaced.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  extract,  from 
page  300,  of  vol.  Ist,  his  summing  up  upon  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
is  as  follows : 

*'  In  all  the  aspects  of  the  question  in  which  I  can  view  it,  I  am  constrained  to 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  believing  in  the  identity  of  th« 
Holy  Sepulchre  with  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  and  burial ;  but,  on  tne  con- 
trary, that  the  conditions  of  the  Scripture  narrative  cannot  be  fulfilled,  in  view  of  the 
accounts  of  Josephus,  and  the  unerring  testimony  of  the  localities  themselves,  by  the 
supposed  site  of  those  memorable  events.  Where  they  did  occur,  is  a  question  that, 
in  all  human  probability,  will  never  be  answered ;  and  although  we  may  regret  that 
time  and  violence  have  removed  all  memorials  of  places  so  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  God's  dealings  with  man,  we  may  be  abundantly  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  our 
Christian  faith  needs  no  such  memorials  to  rouse  its  activity,  so  long  as  it  is  writteor 
that  '  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification.' " 

We  commend  this  book  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  who  desire  to  accompany  a 
pious,  intelligent  man,  through  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor — a  man  of  education, 
and  a  pleasing  writer,  who  mingles  throughout  an  interesting  account  of  what  he  saw, 
a  full  share  of  sound  judgement,  good  taste,  and  benevolent  feelings. 

The  work  is  embellished  with  many  handsome  wood  cuts  and  beautiful  engravings. 

The  Wandenng  Jew,  superbly  Ultutrated  by  the  numi  eminent  arti»t8  of  Paru.    JSt 

new  and  elegant  translation,    New  York :  Harpsr  &  Brothers.     1845.     To  be 

completed  in  about  IS  numbers. 

No.  4  of  this  magnificent  work  is  just  published,  and  like  its  three  predecessors, 
it  contains  a  large  number  of  splendid  characteristic  wood  engravings. 

No  work  of  fiction  that  we  know  of,  admits  of  illustrations  to  so  much  advantage 
as  this  heart-stirring  one  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  never  were  there  a  more  appro- 
priate set  of  engravings. 

Each  portrait,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  deliniate  the  character  it  represents 
to  the  very  life.  The  very  first  figure  in  No.  4.,  that  of  «*  Agricola,"  if  examined,  will 
strikingly  show  how  perfectly  the  artist  has  understood  his  character. 

But  it  is  useless  to  particularize ;  all,  all  are  exactly  what  they  should  be ;  and  the 
price  only  twenty-five  cents  a  number. 

Appleton^s  lAterarv  Miscellany  ^  a  series  of  books  for  popular  reading,  ^fb.  4  eon- 
tains  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  with  sketches  of  manners  and  scenery  in 
America,  as  they  existed  previous  to  the  Revolution^  by  Mrs.  Grant,  author  of 
**  Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  etc.,  etc.  Two  volumes  of  the  London  edition  m  one. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Appljb- 
TON,  148  Chesnut  street.  Cincinnati :  Derby,  Bradley  &  Co.,  113  Main  street. 
1845. 

This  book  must  excise  great  interest  in  all  persons  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  graphic 
and  lively  descriptive  powers  of  the  author  of  "Letters  from  the  Mountains"  are  here 
put  in  requisition  to  describe  the  scenes  of  her  early  youth,  passed  in  close  intimacy 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  State— viz :  the  Cuylers,  Schuy- 
lers.  Van  Cortlandts  and  Van  Reosselaers.  We  have  read  no  similar  work  at  all  to 
compare  with  this,  for  spirited  narrative  and  touching  incident.  It  bears  the  mark  of 
truthfulness  in  every  line,  and  introduces  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  those  of  whooe 
every  movement  the  author  treats,  so  that  the  reader  really  appears  to  be  living  and 
moving  in  their  society.  The  simplicity  of  manners  and  habits  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  of  New  York  are  here  so  accurately  delineated,  and  are  so  captivating,  that  the 
reader  forgets  he  is  acquiring  his  knowledge  from  a  book,  and  by  a  certain  charm  in 
the  style  feels  as  though  he  were  really  acquainted,  pex^nally,  with  the  magnani- 
mous Col.  Philip  Schuyler,  his  incomparble  wife,  and  all  the  remarkable  personages 
of  that  interesting  period.  The  sketches  of  Indian  character  are  inimitable,  and  the 
description  of  Albany,  with  the  habits,  manners,  customs  and  style  of  living,  among 
these  early  settlers,  is  true  to  the  very  life.  In  fine,  the  whole  book  is  one  of  a  cha- 
racter rarely  to  be  met  with,  in  works  treatinff  of  early  American  history.  Much  of 
this  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  graphic  powers  of  the  author,  but  much  more  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  her  good  fortune  to  pass  her  youth  among  families  and  persons  whose  no- 
bleness of  character  would  have  graced  any  country,  and  been  distinguished  in  any  sg« , 
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It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  produce  from  history  brighter  examples  of  every  heroic 
virtoe,  than  fell  under  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Grant,  and  to  whom  it  has  been  her  pride 
and  pleasure,  in  these  Memoirs,  to  accord  to  us  the  great  favour  of  'd  familiar,  unostenta- 
tious introduction. 

We  have  derived  90  much  pleasureand  instruction  from  her  narrative,  that  we  can 
readily  forgive  its  author  for  the  anti-American  sentiments  occasionally  introduced — 
which,  however  they  may  be  pardoned  in  a  loyal  Scotch  lady,  are  little  suited  to  our  re- 
publican ideas.  But  she' saw  only  the  boisterous  scenes  which  ever  convulse  the  mo- 
ral elements  of  society,  in  a  political  revolution,  while  we  are  allowed  the  great  privi- 
lege of  witnessing  its  glorious  results,  in  the  peace,  plenty,  and  happiness,  it  has  so  wide- 
ly difiused. 
Wiley  Be  Putnam^t  Foreign  Library, 

No's.  3  and  4  contain.  The  Rhine,  by  Victor  Hugo,  author  of  the  *<  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame,"  '•  Leaves  of  Autumn,"  etc.    In  two  volumes. 

Perhaps  no  book  of  travels  ever  created  more  sensation  than  did  that  of  Victor  Hu- 
go on  the  Rhine,  now  for  the  first  time  republished  in  America. 

The  ctf»lebrity  of  the  author,  the  great  interest  felt  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
Rhine,  its  scenery,  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man character^  which  a  traveller  acquires  in  visiting  the  many  cities  and  towns  on  its 
borders — the  events  in  history  connected  with  them  and  with  that  famous  river — all 
conspire  to  excite  a  curiosity  to  know  what  impression  would  be  fmade  by  a  visit 
to  these  scenes  upon  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Victor  Hugo—a  mind  so  remarkable  for  its 
brilliancy  and  acumen — that  the  cities  of  Paris  and  llondon  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  ex- 
pectation— and  the  American  public  will  not  wonder  at  the  desire  which  the  transat- 
lantic reader  felt  to  possess  this  interesting  work,  when  they  shall  enjoy  the  great  treat 
now  offered  them  in  its  perusal.  We  wish  our  space  would  permit  us  to  make  some 
extracts  from  it,  but  that  is  impossible ;  they  must  read  it,  and  they  will  never  have 
cause  to  regret,  either  its  cost,  or  the  time  devoted  to  its  perusal. 

No.  5  contains  Memoirs  of  Father  Ripa  during  thirteen  years  residence  at  the 
Court  of  Pekin,  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  with  an  account  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  college  for  the  education  of  the  young  Chinese  at  Naples.  Selected  and 
translated  from  the  Italian,  by  Fortunato  Prandi. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  old  books  which  treat  of  China.  Nor  is  its 
age  any  disparagement,  for  the  Chinese  are  a  people  so  attached  to  what  they  call  **  old 
custom, "  that  in  almost  fdl  particulars  they  are  at  this  time  what  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Father  Ripa.  Three  voyages  to  Canton,  and  a  residence  of  some  time  there, 
have  given  the  editor  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  value  of  Father  Ripa's  narrative, 
and  he  confidently  recommends  it,  as  well  calculated  to  give  its  readers  a  good  ge- 
neral idea  of  that  very  numerous  and  extraordinary  people. 
Wiley  ^  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading. 

No  36  gives  us  the  Lectures  on  the  British  Poets,  by  William  Hazlett.  Price  50  cents. 

This  volume  contains  an  interesting  lecture  on  poetry  in  general ;  begins  with 
Chaucer  and  Spencer,  proceeds  wtih  Shakspea^e  and  Milton,  Dryden  and  Pope,  Thomp- 
son and  Cowper,  Swift,  Young,  Gray,  etc..  Burns  and  the  old  ballads — and  then  goes 
on  with  living  poets.  It  contains,  also,  an  appendix,  in  which  is  introduced  Milton's 
Eve,  Wadsworth's  Excursion,  and  ends  with  Pope,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Bowles. 
Throughout  the  book,  the  author  institutes  comparisons  and  criticisms,  and  makes  am- 
ple quotations  from  the  poets  on  whose  works  he  lectures.  Much  instruction  and  in- 
terest must  always  be  felt  in  perusing  these  criticisms  and  comparisons  from  a 
writer  of  such  acknowledged  acumen  as  Hazlitt  For,  however  much  we  may  admire 
the  works  of  the  respective  votaries  of  the  muses,  our  knowledge  and  relish  of 
them  is  sure  to  be  quickened  and  enlarged  by  judicious  criticisms  and  comparison. 

an*  Book  s/  Good  Examples,  drawn  from  mUhentie  history  and  biography,  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  mrtuotts  conduct :  by  John  Frost, 
X^L,D.,  author  of  the  «  Book  of  the  Colonies,"  "  Book  of  the  Army;*  and  "  Book 
of  the  J^aity^  New  York :  D.  Appl^toit,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia :  G.  S. 
APPI.KTOK,  148  Chesnut  street.    1846. 

Mr.  Frost,  we  think,  has  succeeded  in  his  design  of  mingling  the  instructive  and 
the  pleasing  in  this  volume.  The  anecdotes  appear  to  be  well  selected,  and  in  good 
taste.  The  frontispiece,  representing  Joan  of  Arc,  is  quite  spirited  and  character- 
istic, and  the  ^Pood  cots  throughout  are  well  executed.  The  whole  book  is  well  got 
up,  and  doabtless  will  claim  its  full  share  of  public  favour,  being  well  calculated  ta 
ite  toand  principles  in  a  pleasant  manner. 
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Prariedam :  RmmbUs  and  Scrambles  in  Texas  or  JVew  Estramadura,  hy  a  Suthron, 
With  a  map.  New  York :  Paiivs  &  Burobss,  62  John  Btreet  **  Who  would 
be  free  himself  mast  strike  the  blow," 

These  Rambles  are  written  in  a  lively  and  pleasing  style.  The  author  is  an  en- 
thnsiast)  and  gives  the  most  glowing  description  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  climate,  and  the  natural  riches  of  Texas,  all  of  which  he  appears  to  be- 
lieve are  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  in  any  other  country.  The  following  short  ex- 
tract will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  his  style,  while  it  will  at  the  same  time  offer  a 
Bummary  of  his  exalted  opinion  of  such  portion  of  the  Lone  Star  as  he  visited  in  his 
«« Rambles  :* 

*Mn  our  various  rambles  through  Texas,  we  were  particularly  struck  with  the  gene- 
ral beauty  of  the  country,  its  high  rolling  prairies,  its  post  oak  openings,  its  live  oak  fo- 
rests, its  lawns  and  parks,  its  blue  skies  and  amber  sunshines,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  general  ease  and  comfort  with  which  health  and  longevity  may  be  sustained 
in  that  *  sunny  land.'  We  have  rambled  from  the  Sabine  to  the  San  Antonio,  and 
high  upon  the  Brazos  to  Tenoxteilan  and  Nashville,  and  down  the  Colorado  to  Ma- 
tagorda and  the  champagne  country  bordering  on  the  sea.  We  have  crossed  every 
-stream,  and  every  town  and  county,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  every  citizen  in  the 
State.  We  have  run  the  gauntlet  among  pavage  Indians  and  <  the  wild  man  of  the 
woods,'  hunted  the  deer  and  given  chase  to  the  buffalo,  fished  in  the  lake,  and  sport- 
ed upon  the  prairies,  bagged  snipe,  grouse,  plover,  and  woodcock,  and  realized  all  the 
pleasures  for  the  time  being  of  a  border  life For  all  this  we  desire  to  be  thank- 
ful to  a  kindly  Providence,  who  sustains  the  weary  and  protects  the  weak,  and  has  per- 
mitted us  to  see  and  realize  all  the  beauty  of  his  handiwork  in  the  far  west,  and  to 
return  again  in  safety  to  our  friends  and  family,  and  to  recount  to  them  the  eventful  in- 
cidents of  our  travel's  history. 

The  Book  of  Useful  Knowledge.  A  Cyclopadia  of  six  thousand  practical  receipts^ 
and  collateral  information^  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  trades,  including 
medicine,  pharmacy  and  domestic  economy.  JDesigned  as  a  compendious  book  of 
reference  for  the  manufacturer,  tradesman,  amateur,  and  hecuis  of  families,  by 
Arnold  James  Cooley,  Practical  Chemist.  Illustrated  unth  numerous  engravings. 
New  York :  D.  Appletow  &.  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia :  Geo.  S.  Appi.e- 
TON,  148  Chesnut  street.  Cincinnati:  Hxitry  W.  Dxrbt  &  Co.>  113  Main 
street.     1845. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  this  work  we  are  fully  prepared  to  say,  the  compiler 
has  fulfilled  his  design,  which  we  find  by  the  publishers  preface  to  be,  *<  to  present  an 
accurate  and  compendious  collection  of  formuls  and  processes,  with  a  variety  of  infor- 
mation suitable  to  the  general  reader  and  practical  purposes." 

There  are  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the  acids,  alkali's  and  neutral  salts,  with  their 
uses  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts.  Indeed,  few  if  any  substances  can  be  thought  of»  en- 
tering into  the  usual  manipulatory  processes  of  chemistry,  medicine  or  the  arts,  that 
are  not  here  practically  treated,  while  the  nature  of  the  substances  is  explained  in  as 
full  a  manner  as  the  cyclopedia  form  will  permit.  In  one  thing  this  work  excels,  and 
that  is  in  the  almost  innumerable  forrouls  and  recipes  nven  of  Anodynes,  Balsams, 
Baths,  Bread,  Butter,  Cakes,  Cheese,  Cider,  Conserves,  Decoctions,  Draughts,  Drop8» 
Scented  Waters,  as  Eau  de  Cologne,  Lavender,  and  many  others.  Embrocations, 
Emulsions,  Essences,  Enemas,  Gargles,  Infusions,  Jellies,  Liniments,  Lotions,  Lo- 
zenges, Mixtures,  Oils,  Ointments,  Pills,  Plasters,  Poultices,  Powders,  Syrups,  Soaps, 
Solutions,  Spirits,  Tinctures,  Varnishes.  Mineral  and  Medical  Waters,  &c.,  &c. 

We  of  course  can  only  give  a  general  idea  of  this  really  copious  compilation.  Its 
merits  will,  however,  speak  amply  for  themselves,  whenever  reference  shall  be  made 
to  the  work,  and  we  think  those  who  named  it  have  not  overrated  it,  in  calling  it 
The  Book  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Trippings  in  Author-land,  by  Fanny  Forester,  New  York :  Pauvb  8l  Burgess,  63 
John  street.    1845. 

These  Trippings,  though  evidently  "light  as  air,"  are  nevertheless  accempanied 
with  a  very  agreeable  playfulness  in  thouji^bt  and  style,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  penned— to  while  away  a  pleasant  hour  in  innocent  gossip. 
To  such  purposes  we  have  nut  little  time  to  spare,  still  we  commenced  to  read  *'  The 
Unuseful,"  and  did  not  lay  down  the  book  till  we  had  finished  "  Nora  Maylie."  Doubt- 
less there  will  be  found  not  a  few  who  will  find  great  pleasure  in  reading  all  it  contains^ 
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The  OaUi  a  VMne  Ordinance ,  and  an  Element  of  the  Social  Conatituiion :  its  ori- 
gin, naturcj  ends,  t^aevy  lawfulness,  obligations^  form,  and  abuses^  by  D.  X. 
Junkm^  j|.  M.i  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Oreenwich,  JV.  J,  New  York : 
Wn-«T  &  PuTNAM)  168  Broadway.     1845. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  exacting  oaths.  This 
book  is  written  to  support  it,  upon  scriptural  and  social  grounds.  We  pretend  not  to 
decide  how  far  the  author  has  sacceeded.  Happily  our  institutions  do  not  require  an 
oath  from  those  who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  taking  it,  and  upon  this,  as  upon 
all  other  subjects  of  religious  accountability,  we  think  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one 
man  to  judge  for  another.  The  author  of  this  book  appears  to  admit,  in  page  115,  that 
an  affiirmation  is  equally  binding  with  an  oath — indeed  he  says,  in  so  many  words,. 
**  the  affirmer  as  really  swears  as  the  formal  juror."  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  and 
knowing  the  fact  that  this  variation  in  the  form  satisfies  tender  consciences,  we  think 
the  wisdom  of  institutions  that  thus  obviates  difficulties  which  might  otherwise  inter- 
fere with  the  purposes  of  justice,  are  made  fully  manifest 

In  what  Mr^  Jttnkin  says,  to  impress  upon  his  readers  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  we 
most  cordially  agree  with  him,  as  we  do  also  in  the  fear  expressed  that  the  oath  in  ma- 
ny instances  is  two  lightly  estimated. 

The  Mass  and  Ruhries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  translated  into  English,  toith 
J^Totes  and  Remarks  by  the  Rev.  J  Rogerson  Cotton,  A,  M,,  Rector  of  Inneshan- 
non,  author  of  "Questions  on  St,  Matthew  and  other  Gospels,*'  *'  Prove  all  things: 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.**  New  York  :  D  Applstox  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 
Philadelphia :  Geo.  S.  Applbton,  148  Chesnut  street.  Cincinnati :  Dxkbt,  Bbai>- 
LKY  &  Co.»  113  Main  street.     1845. 

The  object  of  this  work  appears  to  be  to  make  known  in  the  English  language  the 
prayers  of  the  Mass,  and  to  expostulate  upon  them  with  the  people  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church)  comparing  them  with  the  rules  set  forth  in  the  Gospels.  It  appears, 
so  far  as  it  is  controversional,  to  be  written  in  a  good  spint,  and  therefore  we  trust  will 
give  no  offence.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  indeed  one  of  tolerance,  and  in  this  free 
country,  while  all  have  an  undoubted  right  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience  in 
matters  of  religion,  there  can  surely  no  harm  result  from  books  of  this  nature,  which 
are  not  intend^  to  do  any  violence  to  the  feelings.  It  will,  moreover,  doubtless  be  sa- 
tis&ctory  to  many  to  have  an  accurate  translation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mass  and 
Rubrics. 

The  Artist,  the  Merchant,  and  the  Statesman,  of  the  Age  of  the  Medici,  and  of  Our 
Own  Times.    In  two  volumes.    By  C.  Edwards  Lester,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Genoa, 
author  of*  The  Glory  and  Shame  of  England,"  «*  The  Condition  and  Fate  of 
England,**  translator  of**  Machiavelli,**  »•  Alfieri,**  etc.,  honorary  member  of  the 
Ateneo  Italiano  at  Florence.  New  York:  Paine  &  BuRaxss,  62  John  street.  1845. 
The  portion  of  this  volume  de«>ted  to  our  distinguished  countryman,  Hiram  Pow- 
cn,  and  his  matchless  achievements  in  st^uary,  we  have  read  with  great  interest,  and 
think  the  American  public  have  cause  to  oe  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Lester  for  the  adroit 
manner  in  which  he  prootred  it  from  the  half  reluctant  genius  himself.    It  is  instruc- 
tive and  highly  entertaining,  and  we  think  must  be  sought  after  by  all  who  have  a  pro- 
per feeling  of  national  pride.    The  Consular  part  of  the  book  shall  claim  our  attention 
another  time.    It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  our  commerce,  and  character 
as  a  nation.     And  we  are  very  desirous  to  eive  Mr.  Lesten's  views  a  careful  examina- 
tion, not  doubting  that  his  experience  in  the  matter  will  throw  much  light  on  a  sub-  i 
iect  which  requires  investigation,  and  we  think  reform. 

T%e  Cosmom:  A  Survey  of  the  General  Physical  History  of  the  Universe.  ByAlex' 
under  Van  Humboldt,  Parts  1  and  2.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  82 
Cliff  street.     1845.  | 

The  name  of  Humboldt,  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  a  subject  of  such  deep  research  | 

and  of  a  character  so  important,  cannot  fail  to  command  the  highest  possible  conside- 
ration. It  is  indeed  a  source  of  great  congratulation,  that  he  has  given  such  a  trea- 
tise to  tl)^  world,  for  the  world  is  the  subject  of  his  examination,  and  the  world  will 
read  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  book  to  be  soon  read ;  it  must  be  studied.  This  we  propose  to  do 
as  soon  as  leisure  will  j)ermit,  for  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  reasonings 
such  a  work  mu&t  contain,  would  be  to  refuse  to  be  instructed  by  one  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  this,  if  not  of  any  preceding  age. 
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The  Book  of  the  CoUmieey  comprising  a  Hietory  of  the  Coicniee  eompoting  the 
United  State»,from  the  discovery^  in  the  tenth  century,  until  the  commencement 

of  the  RtvolvHonary  War :  compiled  from  the  best  authorities^  by  John  Frost, 

L.  L.  D.,  author  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Jirmy,"  and  •«  Book  of  the  Mxny."    New 

York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.     Philadelphia :  G.  S.  Appi^eton,  148 

Chesnut  street.     1845. 

This  is  a  very  neat  abridgement  of  the  history  of  tha  discovery  and  settlement  of 
America,  beginning  with  the  account  of  the  supposed  voyages  of  the  Northmen,  the 
discovery  by  Columbus,  the  Cabots,  Ponce  De  Leon,  Alvaro,  De  Soto,  &c.,  with 
forty-eight  illustrations  in  handsome  wood-cuts,  and  a  beautiful  copperplate  picture 
of  Fort  Duquesne.  For  a  compendium  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  early 
history  of  those  enterprising  men  who  first  trod  the  soil  of  the  New  World,  this  com- 
pilation forms  a  useful  and  interesting  manual ;  and,  as  a  first-book,  it  contains  very 
good  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  first,  and  the  English  afterwards, 
colonized  their  newly  acquired  possessions  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  It  is,  more- 
over, enlivened  by  many  appropriate  and  pleasing  anecdotes;  being,  altogether,  a 
book  calculated  to  amuse  and  instruct  those  mto  whose  hands  more  copious  histories 
of  these  events  would  probably  never  fall.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  wood- 
cuts give  it  a  lively  appearance. 
J%e  Knickerbocker. 

The  November  number  of  this  time-honoured  periodical  is  before  us,  and  though  it 
may  be  thought  a  work  of  supererogation  in  ur,  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  merits 
of  a  periodical  in  its  twenty-seventh  volume,  yet  we  claim  the  privilege  of  saying, 
that  this  is  a  very  good  number,  and  fully  sustains  the  high  character  everywhere 
known  to  belong  to  the  New  York  Knickerbocker. 

Its  contents  are — Letter  from  Cuba;  Vespers;  Ave  Purissima,  etc.,  by  a  new  con- 
tributor ;  the  St.  Leger  Papers,  No.  6 ;  An  Epigram  to  "  Rubeta ;"  Lines  to  an  Oyster ; 
Letter  from  the  Beaver  Meadow ;  The  Surprise ;  Youth  and  Old  Age ;  Apropos  des 
Bottes;  Increase  our  Faith;  Eastern  Etiquette  and  Good  Breeding;  The  Ladies  of 
LlanffoUen  ;  Dissertations  on  Tourneures  and  Walking ;  Lines  suggested  by  a  Daguerre- 
otype Portrait;  The  Old  Earth,  or  Six  Thousand  Years  Ago;  Ned  Buntline's  Life- 
Yarn  ;  Mi^Nueve  Dulce Quealla,  from  the  Italian ;  Midnight  Musings ;  Knickerbocker; 
Men  and  Things ;  Live  to  Do  Good ;  Literary  Notices ;  and  Editor's  Table. 
Wiley  8f  Putnam's  Ubrary  of  American  Books^  JVb.  7.     Western  Clearings,  by 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirklatid,  author  of  «*  A  JVew  Home,**  ^.    New  York,  161  Broadway : 

and  London,  6  Waterloo  Place.     Price  fifty  cents. 

As  the  title  purports,  this  number  contains  sketches  of  life  in  the  new  settlements 
of  the  west,  which  are  arranged  under  difierent  heads,  and  so  we  have  here — the  Land 
Fever,  Ball  at  Thram's  Huddle,  A  Forest  Fete,  Love  vs.  Aristocracy,  Harvest  MusiniCB, 
The  Bee  Tree,  Idle  People,  Chances  and  Changes,  Ambuscades,  Old  Thoughts  on  the 
New  Year,  The  Schoolmaster's  Progress,  Half-lengths  from  Life,  An  Embroidered 
Fact,  and  Bitter  Fruits  from  Chance-sown  Seeds. 

There  is  much  of  the  troubles,  difficulties,  and  perplexities,  of  new  settlements, 
shown  under  these  various  heads ;  but  there  %  also  much  of  interesting  incident ;  and 
besides  that  it  is  well  to  know  how  the  first  settlers  bear  the  privations  to  which  they 
are  of  necessity  exposed,  it  is  also  pleasing  to  find  that  there  is  among  them  a  good 
share  of  benevolence,  and  that  though  their  manners  are  not  overburthened  with  the 
polish  of  more  refined  society,  yet  tney  are  not  deficient  in  many  of  the  exalted  vir- 
tues, and  of  the  best  aflections.  Mrs.  Kirkland  has  thus,  in  this  book,  combined 
much  to  instruct  and  entertain  her  readers. 

No.  8  of  this  Library  contains  the  Raven,  and  other  Poems,  by  Edpr  A.  Poe.  In  the 
absence  of  time  to  examine  them,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  wnat  the  author  says 
of  himself,  and  of  these  Poems: 

"  These  trifles  are  collected  and  republished,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  their  redemption 
from  the  many  improvements  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  while  going  at  random 
*  the  rounds  of  the  press.'  If  what  I  have  written  is  to  circulate  at  all,  I  am  naturally^ 
anxious  it  should  circulate  as  I  write  it.  In  defence  of  my  own  taste,  nevertheless,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  me  to  say,  that  I  think  nothing  in  this  volume  of  much  value  to  the 
public,  or  very  creditable  to  myself.  Events  not  to  be  controlled*  have  prevented  me 
from  mc^ng  at  any  time  any  serious  effort  in  what,  under  happier  circunAtances*. 
would  have  been  the  field  of  my  choice.  With  me  poetry  has  been,  not  a  purpose,, 
but  a  passion :  and  the  passions  should  be  held  in  reverence  :  thay  must  not,  they 
cannot  at  will  be  excited,  with  an  eye  to  the  paltry  compensatiodi  or  more  paltry  com- 
mendations  of  mankind." 
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COBCEffiBRCSS   OF^THB   HANSE   TOWNS, 

THEIR  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT  STATE. 

The  Hanseotic  League,  as  it  is  called,  was  an  association  ibrmed  ky 
the  pjrincipal  cities  of  the  north  of  Grennany  to  protect  their  commerce. 
It  was  gieatly  celebialed  in  the  early  history  rf  modern  Europe,  rose  to 
Tmy  great  maritime  power,  established  sound  princfples  of  Je^lation,  and 
broke  completely  tip  that  system  of  piracy  which  existed  m  the  Baltic 
Sea  up  to  the  time  of  rts  fi)rmatioD. 

.  Historiatis  differ  as  to  the  exact  year  in  which  this  league  was  formed  i 
though  aU  agree  that  it  took  place  during  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  oc  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  ceotury.  Werdenhagen,  a  German 
atithor  of  repute^  £ua  upeK  the  year  1169  fof  the  firat  formation  of  the 
lea^e  which,  be  says,  consist^  of  tbe  twelve  following  towns,  vi2 1 
Lubec,  Wismar,  Rostock,  Stralsund,  Gkipswald,  Anclam,  Stettid, 
Ck>lberg,  Stolpe,  ])antzig,  Elbing,  and  Koningsberg;  while  Lambe- 
cius,  librarian  to  ij>e  Emperor  Leopold,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Hanse 
League  did  not  probably  commence  iSl  after  the  league  which  took  place 
between  Lubec  and  Hap)burg,in  the  year  I24l.  It  was  a  standing  rule 
of  this  confederacy,  that  no  cities  should  be.  admitted  into  the  league  but 
such  as  wer^  either  situated  on  tKie  aea,  or  lit  some  navigable  river  com- 
modioaa  £pr  maritime  commerce.  Another  staadii^  itie,  was,  Oot  to  admit 
any  eities  Which  did  not  kee^  die  keys  oi  their  own  gates,  and  did  not 
moreover,  exercise  civil  jCirisdAction  wjihin  thetnselvas ;  yet  it  was.  admit- 
ted that  in  other  tespects  they  might  acknowledge  some  superiour  lord 
or  prince;  and  ^pon  this  j^oinle  the^  afterwards  admitted  many  cities 
in  tM  Netherlands,  provided  tneir  prineea  were  bound  by  oath  to  ac- 
knowledge th^ip  independence  lo^bek  entire.  They  chose  the  Qerman 
knights  of  the  erop^  settled  in  Prussia^  for  their  protectors,  who  had  made 
a  oooquest  q£  Livonia,  and  erected  a  republic,  there  about  the  year  1212, 
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of  which  the  Grand  Master  of  these  knights  was  the  head.  Thus,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  Hanse  Towns  became  possessed  of  all  the  commerce  of 
the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic,  from  Denmark  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland. 

The  confederacy  was  divided  into  foUr  classes,  over  each  of  which  a 
certain  city  presided.  At  the  head  of  the  first  class,  and  also  of  the  whole 
league,  was  Lubec,  an  old,  rich,  and  potent  city.  They  had  an  extraor- 
dinary general  assembly  once  in  ten  years,  at  which  they  solemnly  con- 
firmed their  union,  which  was  renewed  in  1284,  and  confirmed  a  great 
many  times  during  the  succeeding  centuries  and  ages. 

The  city  of  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  was  early  made  one  of  their  principal 
places  of  resort,  which  caused  it  greatly  to  increase  in  riches  and  in  com- 
merce. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  their  prosperity  and  power 
went  on  increasing  to  such^  an  extent  that  they  made  war  successfully 
against  Denmark.  In  England,  they  had  great  privileges,  under  the  title 
of  the  Merchants  of  the  Steel-yard,  London,  which  was  not  finally  abol- 
ished till  1587,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  these  privileges  were  for 
ever  abrogated. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  thev  comprised  from 
sixty  to  eighty  cities,  and  this  appears  to*  have  been  the  period  of  their 
great  sway.  But  as  the  commerce  of  Holland,  England,  and  the  other 
powers  of  Northern  Europe  increased,  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns  naturally 
declined.  Other  causes  also  contributed  to  its  decrease ;  they  did  not 
confine  their  efibrts  to  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  their  own  pro- 
tection, but  from  their  great  success  they  became  arrogant,  and  grasped 
at  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  ojf  the  north,  and  emulated  in  the  Baltic  the 
supremacy,  which  Venice  exercised  over  the  Adriatic.  This  led  them 
into  repeated  wars  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Thus,  firom  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  their  power  began  to  decline.  Their 
superiority  had  resulted  from  the  anarchy,  confusion,  and  barbarism  that 
prevailed  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  the  north,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
continue  after  the  extension  of  civilization  and  enterprise  gradually  spread 
over  the  adjacent  country.  Industry  and  the  arts,  which  began  now  to 
be  cultivated,  brought,  in  their  turn,  better  la^s  and  regulations,  and  the 
authority  of  government  at  length  was  established  and  consolidated. 

The  change  in  the  state  of  me  north  of  Europe  not  only  rendered  the 
princes  over  whom  the  league  had  so  frequently  triumphed,  superiour  to 
them  in  power,  but,  the  advantages  of  conmierce  and  navigation  began  to 
be  fully  estimated,  and  the  neighbouring  nations  could  not  brook  the 
monopoly,  which  the  Hanseatic  League  had  obtained  ;  and  in  addition  to 
ibis,  differences  grew  up,  and  increased  more  and  more,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  itself ;  so  that  the  towns  gradually  fell  off.  The  cities 
of  Zealand  and  Holland  had  joined  it,  chiefiy  to  preserve  a  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Baltic,  and  those  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia  did  the 
same,  because  had  they  not  belonged  to  it,  they  would  have  been  excluded 
from  all  intercourse  with  strangers.  So  that  when  the  Zealanders  and 
Hollanders  became  sufficiently^  powerful  to  protect  their -own  commerce, 
they  left  the  league  ;  and  as  the  ships  of  these  nations  and  of  the  English 
Began  a  trade  witn  the  Polish  and  Prussian  Hanse  Towns,  th^  also  seceded. 
The  fall  of  this  once  formidable  maritime  power,  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence, of  the  progress  made  m  commerce  and  the  arts  which  it  had 
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itself  8o  largely  contributed  to  establish,  and  which  had  ereatly  extended 
itself  throughout  Europe,  at  the  close  o/ the  sixteenth  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Hanseatic  League  had  indeed  been  very  serviceable  in  suppressing 
the  lawless  depredations  which  were  committed  on  every  species  of 
maritime  trade,  in  its  early  prc^ess,  and  doubtless  aided  much  in  the  ad* 
vancement  of  civilization.  As  this  advancement,  through  its  agency,  began 
to  produce  its  good  fruits  in  a  submission  to  the  laws,  and  a  much  better 
mode  of  life  in  every  sense,  their  ministration  was  at  an  end,  and  their 
power  of  consequence  declined ;  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubec,  alone  remained,  as 
they  still  continue  to  be  the  only  places,  bearing  the  names  of  the  once 
powerful  Hanse  Towns. 

But  these  three  cities  are  still  very  important,  when  considered  merely 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Hamburg  possesses  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  is  one  of  tne  greatest  commercial  cities 
of  Grermany.  Situate  on  the  River  Elbe,  which  is  navigable  for  small  craft 
as  far  as  Prague ;  she  is  the  depository  for  an  immense  tract  of  country. 
There  is  also  an  artificial  communication  by  sluices,  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Vistula,  so  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  produce  of  Silesia  destined  for  exportation,  and  some  part  of  the 
trade  of  Poland,  passes  through  Hamburg.  The  exports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  linens,  wool,  and  woollen  cloths,  leather,  flax,  glass,  iron,  cop- 
per, smalts,  rags,  staves,  wooden  clocks,  toys  of  all  kinds,  grain  and  pulse 
of  all  descriptions. 

The  imports  for  the  most  part  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
hides,  indigo,  wine,  brandy,  rum,  dye  woods,  tea,  pepper,  &c.,  &c. 

The  average  annual  aggregate  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Hamburg, 
when  added  together,  amount  to  $70,000,000. 

Of  course  the  interiour  of  Germany  consumes  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
its  imports  which  passes  up  the  Elbe.  That  river  rises  in  Bohemia,  not 
far  from  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  flowing  through  that  country 
receives  the  JMoldau  and  its  tributury  streams,  and  also  the  Eger,  which 
joining  the  Elbe  some  distance  below,  has  its  source  in  Franconia. 
Leavine  Bohemia,  the  Elbe  flows  by  Dresden  and  Magdeburg,  receiving 
the  Mtude,  Elster,  and  some  rivers  of  less  importance.  The  Havel,  which 
communicates  with  the  Oder  by  Potsdam  and  Berlin,  falls  also  into  the 
Elbe.  The  internal  commerce  by  the  Elbe  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Rhine,  or  any  other  river  in  Europe. 

The  territory  of  Hamburg  comprehends  the  district  in  the  rear  of  the 
city,  to  the  north  and  the  east ;  part  of  the  islands  in  the  River  Elbe, 
including  the  town  of  Bergendorf,  besides  which  it  has  a  joint  property 
with  Lubec  in  the  district  of  Vierlanden ;  some  detached  lands  in  Hoi-  • 
stein — the  islet  Neuwerk,  on  which  there  are  two  lighthouses,  besides 
which  there  is  a  beacon,  without  the  entrance  of  the  Elbe;  Cuxhaven 
and  the  district  around  it,  including  the  small  town  of  Ritzbutell.  The 
area  of  the  whole,  is  about  149  geographic  square  miles.  The  lands  south 
and  east  of  the  city,  and  especially  the  islands  in  the  Elbe,  are  highly  cul- 
tivated. The  population  of  the  city  and  territories  is  estimated  at  about 
160,000  inhabitanU;  140,500  Lutherans,  5,500  Calvanists,  3,200  Catho- 
lics, 1 ,400  of  various  sects,  and  9,500  Jews^ 

Labeo  stands  on  the  Biver  Trave,  which  flows  down  from  Holsteinj 
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fourteen  miles  aboTe  ite  junction  of  thai  stream  with  the  Baltic  at  Trave* 
munde,  which  latter  is,  properly,  «the  port  of  Lubec. 

The  population  of  Lubec  is  stated  at  40,000  to  50,000,  who  are 
lemarkably  industrious,  having  all  the  accompaniments  of  trade,  such 
as  a  commercial  exchange,  insurance  companies,  &c.,  &c.,  and  several 
manufactories,  such  as  tobacco,  tanneries,  nat  making,  woollen  cloth, 
canvass,  sugar  refineries,.  &c.,  &c. 

The  statistal  details  of  the  trade  of  Lubec  are  very  meam,  the  Senate 
observiuj;  a  mysterious  secrecy  as  to  their  proceedings.  It  is,  however, 
of  little  importance  here,  for  there  is  little,  if  any,  trade  between  Lubec 
and  the  United  States.  Its  geographical  position  adapts  it  more  particu- 
larly to  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  Russia,  Finland,  Prussia,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark.  Situated  between  the  corn-producing  countries  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Holstein,  it  makes  cansiderable  shipments  of  grain  to 
England.  Northern  produce  b  forwarded  by  the  Stecknitz  canal,  free 
of  duty,  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  thence  to  its  ultimate  destination.  It  sup- 
plies the  adjacent  country  with  salt  and  pit  coal. 

Bremen,  the  third  and  last  Hanseatic  city,  is  situated  on  the  River 
Weser,  about  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  renders  it  the  principal 
emporium  of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  other  countries  traversed 
by  that  river.  Its  principal  exports  are  grain,  oak  bark,  glass,  smalts, 
hams,  hides,  rape  seed,  beef  and  pork,  rags,  wool,  woollen  goods,  wine, 
&c.  The  imports  consist  of  co^e,  ^gar,  and  other  colonial  products, 
tobacco,  whale  oil,  iron,  rice,  hides,  raw  cotton,  cotton  stufb  and  yam, 
earthen  ware,  brandy,  butter,  tar,  tea,  dye  woods,  timber,  hemp,  &c. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Bremen  with  the  United  States  is  ex- 
tensive and  important.  This  small  city  is  one  of  the  principal  markets  in 
Europe  for  American  tobacco.  The  average  quantity  sent  there  is  nearly 
30,000  hhds.  annually — and  of  this  amount  the  larger  portion  is  from  Ma- 
ryland, It  is  distributed  from  Bremen  ^l  over  Germany,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia.  A  considerable  number  of  Bremen  vesseb  resort  for  it  to 
Baltimore,  and  some  to  Petersburgh  and  Richmond,  Va.  The  inspection 
established  in  Philadelphia  has  augmented  the  direct  intercouilse  between 
Bremen  and  that  city. 

Another  important  connexion  between  Bremen  and  this  countiy,  con- 
sists in  its  being  the  principal  port  in  Grermanv  from  which  emigrants 
embark  for  the  United  States — ^a  vety  large  portion  of  whom  come  from 
Hesse.  There  are  annually  above  ten  thousand  Germans  who  embark 
at  Bremen  to  find  an  asylum*  in  the  United  States,  who  make,  in  the 
general,  good  citizens,  being  sober,  honest,  and  industrious  people.  . 

Our  principal  articles  of  import  from  Bremen  ar^  silks,  manufactured 
mostly  at  Elberfield  and  Crevelt,  in  Prussia;  cotton  goods,  principally 
hosiery,  made  in  Saxony ;  woollens,  chiefly  merinoes ;  some  coarse  wool- 
len hosiery,  some  light  summer  cloths,  and  a  few  broad  cloths ;  some 
hardware  and  steel,  manufactured  at  Remscheid,  Solingen,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring places  in  Prussia ;  hollow  glass  ware,  such  as  the  commonest 
tumblers,  and  wine  and  porter  bottles— these  latter  articles  gradually  de- 
creasing, as  our  glass  works  supply  their  placeif :  some  very  coarse  linen 
for  bagging,  called  Hessians,  ^nd  Hoeden  rolls,  ourlaps,  oil  cloths,  tapes, 
bobbins,  &c. ;  looking-glass  plates  of  small  sizes,  and  articles  from  Nu- 
tiemberg,  in  Bavaria;  thread,  silk,  and  cotton  lace,  and  toys,  from  Son- 
neburg,  in  Saxony. 
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Through  those  connected  with  6ur  New  York  cvstdm-hoase,  we  leam 
that  our  trade  with  Germany  is  greatly  on  the  increafle,  particularly  in 
the  article  of  woollen  clothB,  wmeh  are  said  to  be  £ast  rivalling  those 
imported  from  England. 

With  this  very  short  sketch  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
once  mighty  Hanse  Towns — ^now  reduced  from  eighty  or  a  hundred  of  the- 
most  powerful  cities  of  Europe,  to  the  only  three  which  are  left,  and 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  notice — we  proceed  to  give  an  exact  accpont 
of  our  trade  with  them  up  to  the  30th  June,  1844,  reserving  what  w» 
may  have  to  say  on  our  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  them  for  another  occa- 
sion, when  we  shall  inquire  into  what  we  think  we  shall  show  to  be  iti^ 
very  injurious  effects  upon  our  shipping  interests. 

IMPOBTS  FROM  THE  HANSE  TOWNS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CoppOT  in  pUlM  and  sheets, ..  |80 

Bwrrilia, 35 

All  Qthmr  article*  dutv  flr««f . . .  55|785 
MANUFACTURES. 

Ckulu  and  eaMimeret, 37^9 

MeriDO  shawla. 1S,641 

W^ontedatulb....... 55,093 

Woollen  hosiery,  glores,  mitt, 

aadbindinp^ 17.116 

WooUea  and  worsted  yarn, . . .  45,848 

Otbor  article* of  wooU.......  4,990 

Dy^d,  printed,  or  eoioHred  ooU 

Umgooda, 90,970 

Wlttta  cotton  goods, 1,091 

VelToi  cords,  aoleskiu^  fiu- 

•iaaa,Ac., 14,7526 

Twist  ywn,  or  thread, 2,285 

Cotton    hosiery,  floves,  mitSy 

and  bindings,. 674.893 

Othor  coiton  manafltctares,. . . .  64,437 

SUk  and  wonted  goods^ 1,455 

Canleta  and  other  Biaaufae- 

Uiree  of  goats  hair, 452 

SQk   floes,   and   naaulhctares 

not  specified, 14,866 

Thread  and  ootton  lace^ 84,619 

Gold  and  silver  lace, 8,996 

Unena,  bleached  and  other, . . .  42,965 

Other  articles  of  flax, 4,940 

Shaetinga,  brown  and  white, . .  8,800 

Tiefclenbam  and  buriape, ....  35,566 

Other  feoapen  gooda, 621 

m^mdy  made  elothiag,.. 1,560 

Othor  articles  of  wear^ 7,295 

Braes  and  copper  ware,. 699 

aidaanas, 681 

IraaaadsieeL 56,016 

Copper,. 6,815 

Hm!^. 8,090 

Tia, 31 

Otherawtak, 675 

Leather  not  specified,... 1,053 

Kaaalhctarcsof  wood, 9,215 

Plate  glass  18  by  14  inches,.. . .  17,347 
riase,  silvered,  and  other  arti- 

clesofglaja, 184,488 

Latfborn,  straw,  and  chip  hats;  83,614 

Paiai  leaf  hata, 5,909 

China  and  porcelain 3.637 

Earthen  and  stone  ware, 14,851 

Plated  and  gilt  ware, 950 

Hats,  caps,  and  mullii, fJSQO 

BrMhes  of  all  kinds, 840 

P)Bper  haagiugs, 506 

Mates  of  ^1  kinds.., 6,557 

Black  Wad  pendla, 4,909 

ZiaciBpUtee, 95^689 

^*                         '    •    ""         ..  996 


Steel, $1,174 

Watches  and  parts  of  watches,  1,125 

Manufacturea  of  gold  and  sUrer,  133 

Jewellery 4,865 

Metal  an4  other  buttons, 103 

Corks, 14 

Quills, 843 

Sewing  silk,  silk  twist,  Ac, .. . .  914 
Pongees,  plain,  white,  and  other 

manufhctiurea  of  silk, 31«9S8 

Raw  silk  and  silk  in  the  gum,.  86 

Silk  hats  and  bonnets, 72 

Flannels, 117 

dailduck H600 

Ooiton  bagging  of  henp,. 2,839 

Painted  floor  cloths, 165 

Oilcloths, 655 

Madeira  wine, .  .M 100 

Champagne, 10 

Port  wine 177 

Claret  and  other  red  wines,.. . .  668 

White  wine  of  France,. 78 

Teneriffe, 8S 

Wine  of  Germany, 734 

All  others, 7 

Brandy 54 

Spirits  from  grain, 8,076 

Prom  other  materials, 275 

Cordials, 166 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter, 629 

JMolassea, 3 

Linseedoil 501 

AU  other  oUs, 8^1 

Cbfcolate, 91 

Cheese,..  •....• «.  525 

Indigo,. .« 3,078 

Ottopowder, »••• 7 

Segars,.^ 1,854 

Rod  and  white  lead, 480 

Cordage, 5,116 

Twine  and  packthread, 477 

Watch  crystals  and  glasies, . . .  837 

Cutglass, 7,784 

Plain,  moulded,  or  preased  glass,  708 

Plain  tumblers, 160 

Cylindor. .    418 

Crown 73 

Polished  plAte 7,562 

Bottles, 1.32 

Dem^ohns, 4,101 

Patent  sheathing  metal, 1,404 

Pins, 129 

Muskeu  and  rifles,. ...««....  •    19 

Chains,  other  than  oabla% l,Oia 

Castings  af  iron 14 

Csst  iron  buti  hiflges, 25 

Sheet  and  hpop  iron, 3,271 

Bar  iron  aocroUMl,..' 36^49^ 
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JBrouffht  oTer, 

8(rfe  aod  upper  leather 

Gloves, 

Boot*  and  ■hoes, > 

Tanoed  end  drened  akini,. . . . 

Tinned,  net  drened,. 

Writinf  paper, 

All  other  paper, y,,. 

Book*,  in  Latin  and  Greek 

"     in  Hebrew, •.. 

"      inEiifliih, 

**      in  other  laufvaipea, .... 

**      in  pamphleu  and  abeeti, 
LezicoiM  and  all  other  book%. . 


189 

318 

1 

1!S 

550 

1,945 
918 
356 

5,968 
311 
435 


Coal, 1,049—11^684,785 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  RAW  MATERIALS. 
Fur*  Oodreeeed  on  the  akin,. . .  |78^1 

Hattera'  and  other  Airs 46,977 

Pr«iiei» 8SI9 

Total  imports, ^., 


Raisina,. 


450 


11,684,795 


Camphor / S.605  , 

Pearl  barley 19S  * 

BeefandDork, 96S 

Hams  ana  bacon, «.  2,657 

BrhUea, 8^017 

Woadorpastel j» 

Thibet,  Angora,  a«d  other  roats' 

wool, 3.454 

Rags  of  all  kinds, 1<^     ^ 

Poutoes, ^1 

PioUedtlah^ 360 

Manilla,  aeiOe,  awl  other  he^n^ 

of  India,. 377 

Wool  ezoeeUiag  7  cts.  per  U».,.  30,950—  1185,969 

Non-en u merated  articles, ••        S301488 


Gold  and  silver  spacfe, . 


$a.i3^386 


STATEMENT  OF  DOMESTIC 

Spermaceti  oil, $103 

Whale  oil 361,069 

Whalebone, 190,786 

Spermaceti  candles, 895 

Staves,  headings,  boards,  Ac.,.  5,048 

Otherlumber, 1.344 

Otkbark, 10,363 

All  manufactures  of  wood,  ...  d.Otl 

Rosin  and  turpentine, 84,313 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl, 67,110 

Skins  and  furs 64,985 

Beef  tallow,  hides,  ftc, 13,58-i 

Pork,  hams,  and  lard,. 10.468 

Butter  and  cheese, 6,713 

Flour, 7,450 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grain,  678 

Apples, 8 


Total  exports  to  Hanae  Towns, . 
Foreign  exports,. 


EXP<)RTS  TO  THE  HANSE  TOWNS. 

Rioe^ 1856,540 

Cotton, U 438,687 

Tobacco,  40,608  hhds., ..\  .1,611,337 

Hops, M 10,160 

Wajt,.... i 18,340 

Household  furniture,. 430 

Soap, .' 3 

Snuff  and  manulhctured  tobacco,  38,081   ~ 

Spirits  of  turpentine, 8,378 

Lead, 10,479 

Nails, 311 

Spiriu  IVom  molasses, 1,547 

Medicinal  drugs 8,909 

While  piece  goods, 884 

Wearing  apparrl, 189  ' 

Books  and  maps, 1,585^ 

Artifsles  not  enamerated. 87,344—13,174,483 

$3,566,687 


39S,S9< 

Statement  of  the  J)/\imber,  Tonnage^  {in  Last*,)  and  Cretoa  of  Ve»$eh,  belonging 
to  each  Country,  which  arrived  at,  and  departed  from,  the  Port  of  Hamburg,  u» 
the  yean  1836  and  1838. 


COUNTRIES. 


American^ 

Belginn, ••• 

Bremen, 

Danish, ... .» 

British, 

French, 

Hamburg, 

Hanoverian, 

Dutch, 

Lubec, 

Mecklenburg, 

Neapolitan, 

Swedish&Norw'g'n, 

Austrian, 

Oldenburg, 

Prussian, 

Russian, 

Sardinian, 

Spanish, 

Portuguese, , . 

Sicilian, ^.,. 

Venezuelian, 


Total,  . 


1836. 


ARRIVED. 


39 
5 

81 
468 
754 
65 
891 
383 
805 
1 

13 

7 

164 

8 

105 

35 

3 

1 


18,656 


5.638 

830 

4550 

13,896 

71.067 

6,110 

19,731 

7,113 

11,094 

40 

1,370 

970 

7,589 

1,348 

1,686 

4,800 

868 

113 

1.796 


159,193  19,515 


490 
35 

414 
8,134 
8,168 

980 
8,.381 
1,886 
1,388 

104 

98 

1,096 

98 

;  880 

8« 

87 

11 

898 


DEPARTED. 


37 
•    5 

75 
493 
753 

64 


8,651 


5,495 
830 

4,185 
13,915 
71,177 

6,030 
80,048 

7.884 
11,167 

1,095 

870 

7,019 

7.019 

1,638 

5,713 

.    309 

113 

1,560 


446 

85 

372 

3.116 

8,173r 

971 
8,388 
1,315 
1,342 

'93 

88 
1,033 
105 
870 
393 
87 
II 
879 


159.0; 


4 

35 
8 
1 
89 
16 
8 

1 

19,4401  8.907 


1838. 


ARRIVED. 


88 
319 
438 
856 

4 
5 


5,460* 
548 
3,375 
10,381* 
84,187 
7,941* 
85^551 
8.193 
10,608* 
340 
350 

^338 
957 

11^^ 


8.117* 

1,310 

807* 

95 

175,y74* 


59 
434 

1.456 
9,585 
1.887 
8,496 
1,455 
1,379 
36 


1,867 

75 

890 

381 

73 

9 

864 

169 

83 

IS 


81,875 


DEPARTED. 


39 

10 
113 
375 
896 

83 

317 

436 

848 

4 

5 

148 

5 

95 

34 

9 

1 

39 

16 

8 

1 


5,864 

600*^ 

3,375 

9,499 

64,480* 

8.003 

10,330* 

340 

350 

7,050 

808 

1,436* 

sjm* 

825 

86 

8,189 

1,810 

807* 

95 


8,8561174,9781181,172 


O 

3 

3 


470 

66 

417 

1,335 

9,69JI 

1.887 

8.487 

1,441 

1,358 

38 

30 

1,042 

64 

980 

3S7 

90 

0 

383 

160 

03 

13 
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Staierneniif  ^  Total  QuantUtet  of  Ormn  Jmp&rtod  and  Exported  at  Hamburg, 
during  each  Year ^  from  1800  to  1838. 


Yaws. 

Ifaportod.  tutpoft'd.] 

Y«uf. 

Imported.  fisporCd.  II Yeara. 

Imported. 

Ezport'4. 

Uau. 

IMC*. 

la»u. 

laau. 

iMU. 

lakU. 

1900,.  •.. 

44^350 

31,515 

1814,.... 

22,848 

6,336 

1828..... 

36,898 

23,957 

1801 

41,045 

27,597 

1815 

20,032 

•  8il22 

1829,.... 

42,849 

28,614 

1809^«*  •• 

36,216 

15,177 

1816,.... 

20,261 

14,813 

1830..  r.. 

07,459 

39,674 

lS03,.^i- 

114,637 

8,4d5 

.1817, 

27,849 

14,409 

1831,.... 

46,588 

35,639 

ido«^.... 

24,6B7 

8,991 

ISlSv. 

41,883 

29,417 

1832,..  •. 

29,957 

18,830 

1305,...  V 

27,603 

12,274 

1819,..., 

27,203 

16,018 

1833,.... 

31,897 

14,508 

IctOd,  •  •  .  • 

36.577 

13,632 

1820,.... 

25,965 

12^77 

1834 

25,651 

11.500 

1807,.-.. 

18,080 

5,848 

1821,.... 

21,710 

7,897 

1835 

18.764. 

8.719 

ISOSyV*  •• 

'23.691 

7.861 

1822,.... 

22,807" 

7,881 

1836 

35,120 

19,260 

1809,.... 

80.363 

5,2-24 

1823,.... 

20,179 

11,537 

1637,.... 

34,199 

18,251 

1810,.... 

23,332 

9,874 

1824..... 

29,471 

14,401 

1838,.... 

44,867 

31,730 

1811,  ... 

21,695 

5,574 

1825,.. .  • 

39,281 

24,582 

1839,.... 

1812,.... 

19,080 

8,829 

1626,.... 

94,183 

27,885 

1840,.... 

1813 

13,106 

3,439 

1827,..  •. 

I  29.992 

19,211 

1841 

The  number  of  vesselB  belonging  to  Hamburg  this  year  (1842)  is  202, 
measuring  49,450  tons.  In  1^0,  there  were  only  193  vessels :  3  are 
BOW  building. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  leading  articles,  imported  in  1841 : 

Coffee,  imported  in  1840, 62,500,000  Ibe. 

Ditto  "  1841 72,000,000   " 

Stock  on  hand,  at  the  end  of  1841, 15,000,000    <« 

Sugar,  imported  in  1840, 101,500,000   « 

Ditto  "  1841, 80,000,000   " 

Stock  on  hand,  at  the  end  of  1841 , ..•«..  19,500,000    *' 

Cotton,  imported  in  1840, v 74,063  balee. 

Ditto  "  1841,- 64,022    •* 

Stock  on  hand,  at  the  end  of  1841, 16,400    ** 

Twiflt,  imported  in  1841, 39,000,000  Ibe. 

Indigo         «<  1840, .v 7,000  cheeti.. 

Ditto  •<  1840 5808erona. 

Ditto  '<  1841, 7,400che8tf. 

Ditto  *<  1841, 3008eron«. 

Stock  on  hand,  at  the  end  of  1841, 290  chests. 

"      •         «*  «*     2508erons. 

Teas,  imported  in  1840,.* 12,930  qr.  chesti.. 

Ditto  "  1841,. 12,270  «* 

Stock  on  hand,  at  the  end  of  1841 «...  7,000  « 

Wool,  imported  in  1840j 63,000  bales. 

TAfto         •*  1841 • 60,000    " 

Stock  on  hand,  at  the  end  of  1841, •  3,500    ** 


Prine^alJlrtietes  of  Import  in  1SS8. 


Tobacco,  cofi^e,  sagv.  traiaroil,  cotton,  cotton  yarn  and  twist,  wioe,.  tea,  rice,  hidte*. 
iadigo,  pepper,  tar,  butter,  cheese,  (18^)  tallow,  rape  oili»  linseed  oil»  hemp  oil,  iron,, 
bar  and  puts,  frc.,  &c. 
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JAimber  •/  VeaeU  y>hieh  arrwed  at  the  Port  of  Bremen  during  the  Year  1841. 

NATION. 

Number 
ofVeMelt. 

Number  oANuiaber  of 
Tout.          Jien, 

British,  •••••••• • , 

34 

337 

8 

178 

254 

90 

1 

79 

8 

7 

3 

26 

33 

32 

3,929 

77,989 

933 

12,739 

25,334 

4,455 

78 

5,435 

2,507 

1,160 

446 

3,276 

2,205 

^,349 

233 

Bremen 

Hamburg, , ^ • 

Hanorer, • 

Oldenburg,  ..•• »« 

JDenmflirk  ••••«••••••••••••••••••.••*••••.• •••• 

3,981 
50 

791 
1,414 

317 

Prance • •••• ••• ••••••••• 

6 

Holland, 

304 

Prussia  •••••.••■•.••••.••••••••••••••• •.•••••• 

115 

Russia 

56 
27 

Sweden,.*. • 

Norway........ • • 

United  Stotes  of  America, 

183 
160 
384 

Total, 

1,090 

149,837 

8^21 

Of  the  above  there  arrived  from  the  United  Kingdom,  22  Briti^,  67 
Bremen,  5  Hamburg,  72  Hanover,  133  Oldenburg,  2  Danish,  2  Dutch,  3 
Prussian,  1  Russian,  2  Norwegian — Total  of  vessels  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  British  vessels  which  arrived  from  other  than  British  ports  were, 

1  of  97  tonft  from  Ionian  Islands, 

2  206        "         Canary  Islands, 
2      305        "         Cuba, 

1      106        "         Hayti, 
4      618        "         Brazil, 
1      184        "        Sincapore. 
Of  Bremen  vessel^— 6Y  arrived  from  Great  Britaia,    " 


16 
97 
18 

2 
29 
14 
13 

5 

8 
16 

3 


France, 

United  States, 

Russia, 

South  Sea  Whale-fishery, 

Cuba, 

Hayti, 

Porto  Rico, 

Saint  Thomas, 

Brazils, 

South  America, 

East  Indies, 


The  rest  from  other  places, 
^Mmibetof  VefseU,  whieh  departed  from  the  Port  ofBremen,  during  the  Year  1841. 


Nadons  to  which  they  belong. 

Number  of 
Veaseb. 

Number  of 
Tone. 

Namber  of 

Men. 

"Great  Britain, 

33 

334 

14 

205 

256 

90 

.  1 

'    93' 

7 

8 

3 

25 

28 

34 

3,824 

78,177 

1,914 

13,974 

25,796 

4,S00 

78 

6,417 

2.402 

1,235 

448 

d.l<fi 

1,898 

9.816 

227 

Bremeir, .••..... 

Hamburg, , 

HanoV€r, 

3,953 

98 

857 

Oldenharff^ ......... d>. ...••. ......... 

1,434 

318 

6 

372 

Denmark, •^ 

France, , • i 

Holland, n . . . . .~. 

Prussia, ^ ^  .....■*..  ^ *...!.. 

Russia ' , • s#<  ••«•#•*• 

SP"n» -» - • 

Sweden,.  ••••• , 

Norw  ay* ."« # . . 

United  States  of  America 

108 
60 
27 
172 
134 
405 

Total ; / 

1.131       153.364 

8,171 
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Of  the  abore  there  sailed  to  Gfeat  Britain  30  British,  81  Bremen,  7 
Hambu]^,  89  Hanover,  120  Oldenburg,  5  Danish,  1  Prussian,  and  7 
American.     Total,  340  vessels. 

Of'  ibe  Bremen  vessels  departed,  the  principal  were,  for  Great  Britain 
81,  Gibraltar  3,  Prussia  6,  Russia  15,  Spain  5,  Sweden  and  Norway  25, 
United  States  of  America  86,  Cape  Verd  Isles  5,  Cuba  28,  Hayti  11,  St. 
Thomas  11,  Pbrto  Eico  8,  Venesuela  9,  Brazils  8,  Mexico  8,  Buenos 
Ayres  3,  Valparaiso  3,  Calcutta  1,  Sincapore  1,  Sumatra  1. 

The  sea-going  vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Bremen  in  1841  were, 
in  number,  212,  of  which  80  were  300  tons  and  upwards. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  CURRENCY  OF  MARYIiAND. 

The  currency  of  any  State  or  conununity,  may  be  considered  as  the 
best  single  index  of  the  advance  of  such  a  community  in  general  civiliza- 
tion, at  any  epoch.  To  the  mere  cambist  it  shows  (so  to  speak)  the 
implements  of  commerce  for  the  place  and  time,  and  thus  indicates  the 
development  of  that  branch  of  human  activity,  and  the  rank  which  the 
given  community  holds  in  regard  to  others ;  just  as  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  arrangement  of  his  tools,  betoken  the  standing  of  the  artisan.  And 
the  student  of  history  and  the  lover  of  the  pl^ilosphy  that  history  teaches, 
when  he  has  ascertained  the  character  of  such  a  current  medium,  its  basis 
and  its  convertibility,  need  not  fail  to  draw  conclusions  of  a  higher  kind 
as  to  social  relations  and  worth.  Even  the  form  and  material  employed, 
demonstrate  the  condition  of  the  arts,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
people  who  employ  them. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  the  statements  which  we  propose  to  throw  • 
together,  touching  the  Provincial  and  Revolutionary  Currency  of  one  of 
the  Old  Thirteen,  may  be  expected  to  have  interest  for  more  than  one 
class  of  readers.  The  period  of  research  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  fatiguing,  nor  so  remote  as  to  bedim  with  much  antiquity. 
Were  it,  however,  either  wider  or  older,  or  both,  it  might  be  not  the  less 
fit  to  teach  now  some  valuable  lessons  ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  the  exploration  of  times  past  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  our  na-* 
ture  so  attractive  as  it  is,  not  that  eyes  should  fail  and  life  be  wasted  for 
antiquity,  which  can  grow  neither  better  nor  w<Mrse  for  the  devotion,  but 
thai  from  it^  sandy  pyramids  and  silent  crypts  the  torches  of  the  explorers 
sboidd  reflect  their  light  upon  the  living  Present,  to  guide  its  footsteps 
ffda  Ml  it  sinks  into  the  Past.  In  this  way,  the  fate  and  issue  of  strained 
Provincial  credit  may  be  a  warning,  and  more,  to  struggling  State  faith. 

It  is  not  out  aim  here,  however,  to  discuss  the  subject  in  this  light,  or 
to  deal  in  «uch  p^litical^j^neralities :  we  shall  only  present  the  prominent 
particulars  and  facts,  leaving  the  deductions  t^  be  drawn  at  some  more 
fiivourftble  ttioment  hereafter.  '     t   - 

ThelProvince  of  Maryland  was  actually  settled,  as  is  generally  known, 
m  1634 ;  an4  the  currency  which  the  colonists  brought  with  Uiem  waa 
the  sterling  coin  of  G^reat  Britain,  as  it  was  then.    Thu  sterling  coin  coxt* . 
vat.  u. — NO.  8.       .  8i  *  • 
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tinued,  too,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  more,  to  be  the  base  of 
all  their  financial  calculations,  and  the  standard  by  which,  virtually,  were> 
regulated  all  the  yarious  forms  of  their  local  exchanges.  Taking  the  sil- 
ver coinage  of  Great  Britain  to  represent  the  sterlinv  money,  it  underwent 
itself  no  change  during  all  this  period — the  alloy  and  weight  sufiered,  or  at 
least' were  intended  to  sufier,  no  variation.  But  in  reckoning  the  trans-At- 
lantic exchanges  by  the  Enelish  gold  coins,  considerable  allowances  most 
be  made  for  the  alterations  tnat,  from  time  to  time,  were  made,  both  in  the 
fineness  of  the  metal  and  in  the  denominations  of  the  pieces  struck.  For 
instance,  in  1620,  (17  Jac.  I.,)  about  the  time  that  the  Calvert  charter  was 
in  embryo,  a  pound  troy  of  standard  ^old  was  worth  thirteen  pounds  four 
ounces  three  pennyweights  of  standard  silver :  forty  odd  years  after- 
wards, in  1663,  (15  Car.  II.,)  when  the  first  guineas  were  struck,  and 
were  rated  at  20  shillings,  one  pound  of  gold  was  raised  to  be  worth 
14  lbs.  5  ozs.  16  dwts.  9  grs.  of  silver.  When  the  guineas  were  rated, 
subsequently,  (from  1717,  as  long  as  any  were  coined,)  at  21  shillings, 
the  value  of  gold  was  proportionately  augpiiented ;  and  the  coinage  price 
became  15  lbs.  2  oz.  10  dwts.  7  grs.  of  standard  sUver  for  the  pound 
of  gold.  These  relative  values  may  be  considered  as  being  maintained 
dunng  the  whole  of  the  remaining  period  embraced  in  this  article.  For 
convenience  of  reference,  they  may  be  arranged  in  a  table  as  follows, 
down  to  the  present  time  : 

Gold.       Silver. 

17  Jac.  I. ,     1620,  equal  weight,  worth 13.346 

16  Car.  II.,  1663,  •*  "      14.485 

4Geo.  I.,    1717,  ««  "      15.210 

14  Geo. III.,  1773,  "  " 15.073 

Regency,  1816,  "  •«      14.159 

The  last  ratio  did  not  arise  in  any  alteration  made  in  the  gold  coin,  but 
in  the  silver  :  the  mint  struck  then  66  shillings  out  of  the  pound  troy  of 
silver,  instead  of  62,  as  had  been  done  for  more  than  two  hundred  yeare 
preceding. 

Such  was  the  currency  which  the  colonists  brought  with  them  to  Ma- 
ryland. But  it  may  be  conceived  that,  under  the  circumstances,  they  did 
not  bring  along  any  large  quantity  of  the  coinage ;'  and  the  scarcity  of 
money,  Uierefore,  among  them,  and  the  small  amount  of  return  trade 
which  they  were  in  a  condition  to  make  with  the  mother  country, 
necessarily  rendered  exchange  upon  England,  or  the  price  of  specie  for 
remittance  there,  very  high.  This,  then,  produced  a  current  value  for 
such  specie  above  its  sterling  or  intrinnc  worth.  In  fact,  exchange  soon 
became  from  25  to  33^  per  cent.  These  rates  are  shown  in  the  first  act 
relating  to  money  passed  after  the  settlement  of  the  Province.  It  was 
an  act  of  1st  May,  1661,  '<  concerning  the  setting  up  of  a  mint  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Maryland ;"  in  which,  after  sayins  that  the  want  of  ready  money 
is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  the  colony  in  trade,  is  prayed 
that  the  Lord-Proprietary  (Lord  Baltimore)  would  take  order  for  the 
coining  of  money  in  the  Province.  It  then  enacts  that  the  money  coined 
shoul4  be  of  sterling  alloy,  and  that  every  shilling  so  coined  should 
weigh  at>ove  ninepence  of  such  silver,^and  other  pieces  in  proportion. 

In  Folkes'  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  we  find  mention  of  this  cur- 
rency :  it  is  described  as  consisting  of  very  handsome  shillings,  half- 
shillings,  and  groats,  (the  old  Saxon  shilling,  or  four-penny  piece,)  all 
'•f  which  wanted,  however,  better  than  two  pennies  in  the  shilUng  of  the 
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weij^t  of  the  corresponding  English  pieces.  From  the  way  in  which 
Folkes  «peaks,  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  seen  and  examined  them. 
They  may  be  still  in  some  curious  private  cabinet  in  England,  (there  are 
none  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  the  Bank  of  EIngland,)  but  in  this 
country  they  have  long  since  passed  out  of  e:dstence. 

Perhaps  the  subsequent  steps  in  relation  to  these  coins  were  not  such  as 
to  render  their  acquisition  or  retention  the  most  palatable.  In  the  follow* 
ing  year,  1662,  when  they  had  been  be^un  to  be  struck,  an  act  required 
every  householder  and  freeman  in  the  Province  to  take  up  ten  shillings 
per  poll  for  every  taxable  under  their  charge  and  custody,  and  to  pay  for 
the  same  in  good  cashed  tobacco  at  2d.  per  pound.  We  do  not  know 
what  tobacco  was  worth  in  this  year,  exactly ;  but  the  price  in  the  law 
was  rather  less  than  the  average  market  price  of  that  article  during  the 
five-and-twenty  years  preceding.  The  difference  was  most  likely  de* 
signed  to  compensate  the  Proprietary  for  his  expense  in  procuring  the 
bvdlioB  and  establishing  and  working  the  mint.  However  this  mi^t  be, 
the  law  lasted  in  practice  but  four  years;  and  in  1676,  at  the  time  of  the 
First  Codification,  it  was  formally  repealed.  The  mint  law  proper  of 
1661  was  at  the  same  time  confirmed,  and  made  perpetual ;  though,  firom 
the  language  of  Folkes,  who  speaks  of  the  coins  which  he  had  seen  as 
much  anterior  to  this  date,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  period  of  this  for- 
mal perpetuation  of  the  establishment  was,  also,  the  epoch  of  its  inactivity. 
At  all  events,  the  Maryland  coins  are  not  mentioned  in  an  act  passed  ten 
years  afterwards,  (in  1686,)  expressly  for  '^  the  advancement  of  coins.'' 
By  this  last,  the  New  England  shillings  and  sixpences,  of  which  Folkes, 
ako,  gives  some  particulars,  and  which  were  intrinsically  worth  9d.,  were 
rated  at  a  shilling ;  Spanish  pieces  of  Eight,  which  were  actually  worth 
48.  6d.,  were  to  be  taken  at  6s. ;  and  so  with  all  other  coins,  foreign  or 
not  foreign,  (except  base  coin,)  an  advance  was  legalized  of  33^  per  cent, 
on  their  intrinsic  value.  The  coins,  notforeigny  spoken  of  here,'  were  not 
those  made  in  the  domestic  mint  only ;  but  more  emf^tically,  as  is 
attested  in  various  instances  of  legislation,  those  struck  in  the  mother 
country.  It  may  be  readily  understood  that  sterling  money  could  never 
be  foreign  in  Maryland  till  after  the  Revolution. 

There  was  one  distinction  made  by  this  law,  which  serves  still  more 
to  mark,  the  history  and  actual  state  of  the  Marylalld  coinage.  All  the 
moneys  advanced  by  it,  the  New  England  pieces,  the  rix  dollars,  the 
Spanish  dollar,  etc.,  were  not  to  be  taken  at  such  advanced  rates  by  the 
Lord-Proprietary  in  payment  of  his  rents,  alienations,  etc.,  as  had  been 
admitted  for  the  Maryland  coins  by  the  act  of  1661. 

In  1688-9,  under  the  Protestant  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
Province  was  sequestered  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  exercise  of  palatinate 
powers  in  working  a  mint,  of  course,  slept  among  many  lower  (but 
perhaps  not  less  profitable)  privileges,  that  were  wrested  firom  the  Pro* 
prietaiy.  At  first,  the  rates  which  had  been  established  under  his  govern-* 
meat  for  foreign  coins,  were  still  accepted  in  the  legislation  under  the 
the  Royal  prerogative.  An  act  of  1692  settles  the  rates  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  act  of  1686.  But  the  subsequent  steps  are  rather  curious, 
and  more  curious  than  explicable.  After  the  settlement  made  in  1692, 
an  act  of  1694  repealed  the  form^.  Then  came  the  act  of  1699,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Second  Codification,  and  by  omitting  both,  con« 
firmed^  in  fact,  the  tepeaL    But  this  act  was,  during  tljie  jame  year^  A* 
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sented  from  by  the  King,  and  so  never  became  a  law.  Why  it  was  so  dis* 
sented  from,  does  not  appear ;  for,  in  1700,  precisely  the  same  code  was 
enacted  again,  and  met  the  King's  assent. 

'  The  most  natural  construction  to  put  upon  this  tissue  of  legislative 
mutability,  is,  that  the  coin-rates  were  all  the  while  practically  accepted 
by  the  people,  and  intended  to  be  allowed  by  the  authorities  in  England, 
though  they  did  not  choose  to  leave  the  statute  a  formal  recognition,  that 
contained  at  the  same  time  a  reservation  of  the  old  Proprietary  domination 
which  had  been  overthrown.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  what 
took  place  place  afterwards. 

In  June,  1704,  a  proclamation  of  Queen  Anne,  for  ascertaining  the 
rates  of  foreign  coins  in  her  Majesty's  plantations  in  America,  fixed  the 
value  of  the  principal  coins  on  the  same  scale  which  had  been  adopted 
in  Maryland  in  1686  ;  but  that  proclamation  not  being  found  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  different  rates  of  exchange  in 
the  other  Provinces,  an  act  of  Parliament  of  the  same  tenor  was  p£»ed 
in  1707.  This  act  was  echoed,  in  1708,  by  the  Maryland  L^slature, 
which  copies  from  the  former  a  table  of  weights,  intrinsic  value  in  Eng- 
lish standard  silver,  and  legal  provincial  value  of  divers  European  and 
Spanish- American  pieces. 

This  table  contains  an  enumeration  of  a  greater  variety  than  one  might 
have  supposedj  otherwise,  likely  to  have  been  in  circulation  in  the  planta^ 
tions,  and  of  some  which  have  long  since  gone  out  of  use.  Su<ih  are,  for 
instance,  the  cross  dollar,  which  was  not  a  Portuguese  piece,  as  is  some- 
times stated,  but  a  coin  of  Flanders.  It  will  be  round  in  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's tables  of  assays,  published  in  1719,  and  again  in  1740.  Such,  also, 
was  the  dog  dollar^  '^  than  which,"  it  is  said  in  the  act  of  1808,  ^^  there 
is  at  present  little  other  money  in  the  Province,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  other  foreign  coins."  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  old  liiwen  thaler,  or  lion  dollar,  of  Holland.  It  was  known  in 
Virginia  as  the  Dutch  dollar. 

The  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  spoken  of  in  this  act,  must  have 
been  very  great,  in  spite  of  the  high  current  rates  given  to  prevent  ex- 
portation. It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  persons  should  have  been 
tempted  to  use  unlawful  means  for  supplying  the  demand.  Accordingly, 
just  about  this  time^  there  appears  to  have  been  considerable  forging  and 
counterfeiting  of  foreign  coins.  An  act  of  1707  is  the  first  trace  of  such 
offences  being  made  penal.  The  penalties  in  this  act  apply  also  to  cHp^ 
ping  coins  ;  but,  little  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  a  supplement 
(of  1729)  recites  that  ^' coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  do  at  this  time 
pass  current  by  weight,  and  not  by  tale  as  heretofore,  whereby  the  mis- 
chiefs of  clipping  are  effectually  prevented ;  and  seeing  thai  the  cutting  or 
clipping  of  foreign  coins  is  now  in  some  measure  necessary  for  the  maJdng 
of  changCj'^  relieves  the  penalty.  It  was  under  this  law,  or  rather  under 
the  state  of  things  which  this  law  was  intended  to  meet,  that  the  sharps 
shins,  a  sort  of  change  that  many  persons  still  living  can  recollect  as  being 
current,  were  introduced.  These  were  nothing  more  than  the  Spanish 
dollar  and  half-dollar,  (to  which  coin  the  practice  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  confined — at  least  we  have  never  seen  them  of 
any  other  kind,)  cut  up  into  quadrants,  and  representing,  respectively, 
the  qtiarter,  or  peceta,  and  the  real.  From  the  right-angled  point  at  the 
centre  of  the  original  coin,  these  quadrants  were  rightly  jizmea  sharp  ;  the 
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remaming  word  is  probably  a  conruption  in  pronunciation  of  change^  as  if 
the  proper  word  was  intended  to  be  sharp-change.* 

Such  a  practice,  however,  by  no  means  tended  to  diminish  the  evil,  as 
perhaps  was  seen ;  for,  at  the  same  time,  another  act  provided  a  further 
encouragement  to  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  Province,  by 
allowing,  in  all  payments  of  duties,  (except  those  specially  attributable 
to  the  Lord-Proprietary,  who,  since  the  Hanoverian  succession,  in  1715, 
had  been  restored  to  his  rights,)  a  further  premium  of  15  per  cent,  over 
and  above  the  33J^  per  cent,  advance  allowed  to  coins  by  the  law  of  1708. 
This^  in  &ct,  corrresponded  to  an  advance  of  53J>  per  cent,  on  sterling 
money — a  rate  which  may  be  presumed,  from  other  circumstances,  to 
have  been  above  that  of  the  actual  exchange  on  England  at  the  time.  To 
avail  of  this  further  advance,  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  shipper  or 
importer  should  declare,  under  oath,  that  the  specie  paid  had  been  im- 
ported by  him  for  his  own  use,  not  bought  within  the  Province  with  t^ 
view  to  such  avail,  and  was,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  then  in  the 
Province  for  the  first  time.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  requisitions 
were  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

So  the  rates  continued,  by  law,  until  very  nearly  the  decease  of  the  Pro- 
prietary Government.  In  1773,  the  last  Assembly  but  one  under  that 
Government,  in  an  act  providing  for  payment  of  the  Journal  of  Accounts, 
incidentally  rates  the  Spanish  dollar  (which,  in  1686,  was  assumed  to  be 
intrinsically  worth  4s.  6d.  sterling,  and  was  then,  and  again  in  1708,  ad- 
vanced one-third,  or  to  6s.  in  money  of  account)  at  7s.  6d.,  thus  advancing 
it  two-thirds  above  its  intrinsic  value,  and  just  doubling  the  former  pre- 
mium. In  1781,  after  the  Independence  of  the  States  had  been  declared, 
a  special  act  for  fixing  the  value  of  foreign  coins  settles  the  same  rates — 
which  were  ever  afterwards  adhered  to,  as  long  as  accounts  were  kept  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  is  likely  that  this  appreciation  of  the 
dollar  had  been  going  on,  in  popular  estimation  and  habit,  for  some  time 
before  the  Legislature,  even  at  the  earliest  epoch  that  has  been  given, 
(1773,)  saw  fit  to  sanction  it.  For  a  long  time  previous,  exchanges  on 
Great  Britain  had  been  enormously  high :  45  per  cent,  was  the  rate  at 
which  the  commissioners  of  the  public  funds  were  authorized  to  purchase 
bills  as  a  financial  operation.  Then  the  Province  was  harassed  for  subsi- 
dies of  men  and  money  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  and  French  wars,  which 
were  carryine  on  upon  its  western  frontiers ;  and  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  epo<£s,  the  State  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. At  that  period,  specie  was  hardly  to  be  had  for  any  difference.  The 
emissions  of  Continental  and  local  paper  money,  which  were  resorted  to  for 
supplying  its  place,  by  no  means  contributed  to  restore  the  equilibrium ; 
and  the  diminution  of  agricultural  products,  from  the  absence  of  those 
who  should  have  tended  them,  and  the  destruction  of  manu&ctured  ones 
in  the  devouring  recklessness  of  prolonged  hostilities,  caused  a  scarcity 
in  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  itself  enough  to  account  for  a  great  reaction 
upon  the  symbols  of  credit. 

How  the  Legislature  came  to  settle  down  upon  the  precise  advance 
which  was  ultimately  adopted,  is  more  conjectural  than  the  &ct  of  their 

*  If  this  etymon  be  admitted,  it  will  account  for  the  derivation  of  another  phrase  in 
carrencj  matters— «Am-ji/aJf«r ;  which  will  turn  out,  thus,  to  hare  been  a  much- 
abaaed  word,  and  to  have  had  originally  no  concern  with  the  tibial  developments  and 
lacerations  of  man  or  beast 
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having  done  so.  That  it  was  not  entirely  arbitrary,  or  induced  merely 
by  the  facility  of  the  count,  (it  just  doubled  the  ratio  which  had  been 
familiar  since  a  century  before,)  is  hardly  to  be  supposed ;  and  various 
solutions,  counter  to  such  supposition,  might  be  o^red.  One  is,  that  it 
grew  out  of  the  modifications  of  the  tobacco  currency j  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  intelligibly,  presently,  in  its  proper  place.  Another,  tdiich, 
if  not  the  most  probable,  at  least  presents  tne  most  curious  coincidence, 
is,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  accidents  of  the  Spanish  coinage  itself,  in 
the  following  manner : 

The  so-called  oldpkUe  dollar  weighed,  or  was  intended  to  weigh,  420 
ffrains,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  table  of  both  the  statute  of  6  Ann.  and  the 
Maryland  act  of  1708  :  the  new  pkUe  of  Seville,  which  sradually  ousted 
the  old,  weighed  but  336  grains.  The  former,  intrinsically  worth  in  ster* 
ling  4s.  6d.,  was  accepted  by  statute  at  6s.  The  latter,  though  intrinsic* 
ally  worth  little  more  than  3s.  7d.,  was  yet  accepted  by  the  people  as  a 
Spanish  dollar,  (and  the  more  readily,  as  the  other  more  valuable  dollars 
became  more  scarce,^  and  rated  accoidingly  at  6s.  too.  If,  dien,  a  dollar 
weighing  336  grains  oe  rated  at  6s.,  one  weighing  420  grains  (the  alloy* 
being  so  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases  as  to  be  regarded  identical) 
shomd  be  rated  at  7s.  6d.,  which  is  just  the  currency  authorized  by  the 
new  act. 

This  currency  continued  to  be  legalized  by  successive  acts,  until  lon^ 
after  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking :  it  was  only  formally  superseded 
by  the  act  of  1812,  recognising  the  coins  struck  at  the  United  States 
mint  and  the  values  assigned  by  Congress  to  various  foreign  coins,  among 
which  those  of  England  now  came  to  be  reckoned. 

From  the  statutes  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  particularly  that  <^  6 
Ann.,  may  be  seen  the  origin  of  the  count  by  which  the  American  dollar  is 
reckoned  at  4s.  6d.  sterling,  and  the  pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain  at 
$4  44^.  It  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  Boai>d  of  Treasury,  upon 
whose  report  of  8th  April,  1786,  the  Confederated  Congress  of  the  same 
year  adopted  the  weight  and  proportions  of  the  national  money  unit,  to 
take  for  that  unit  the  equivalent  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  lone  and  generally  assumed  to  be  worth  intrinsically  4s.  6d. ; 
and  had  the  Board  taken  the  very  Spanish  dollar  which  gave  rise  to  the 
acceptation,  and  made  the  new  coin  of  the  same  weight  and  alloy,  their 
subsequent  calculations  would  have  been  correct — ^for  that  dollar,  as  the 
statute  shows,  weighed  420  grains :  it  was  of  silver,  11  dineros  and  1^ 
grain  ^or  0.9208J^)  fine,  and  it  therefore  contained  386}  troy  grains  of 
pure  silver.  The  English  shilhng  (or  twentieth  of  the  pound  sterling) 
of  the  same  epoch,  and  of  which  62  were  struck  out  of  the  pound  troy, 
weighed  92.904  grs.  troy;  and  being  of  metal  11  ozs.  2.  dwts.  fine,  con* 
tained  85.936  grs.  troy  of  pure  silver.  Taking  these  respective  weights 
in  round  numbers  at  387  grs.  and  86  grs.,  (and  both  the  Legislature  and 
the  mint  no  doubt  did  so,  for  the  differences  were  much  within  the  means 
for  delicate  weighings  at  that  day,)  the  former  is  exactly  four  and  a  half 
times  the  latter ;  and  the  Spanish  dollar,  therefore,  really  contained  as 
much  pure  silver  as  four  and  a  half  shillings  of  English  money, 

*  The  alloy  of  the  old  plate  was  1  dwt.  worse,  that  of  the  nmo  ik  clwt.  worae,  than 
sterling ;  or,  in  fact,  the  proportions  of  pare  silver  contained  in  equal  weights  of  the 
three  standards,  were  0.92083, 0.01875,  and  0.925,  respectively,  without  allowance  for 
remedy. 
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But  the  dollar  current,  daring  the  existence  of  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
was  of  the  coinage  of  1772.  Its  weight,  possibly,  may  have  been  intended 
to  have  been  the  same  with  the  former  ;  computed  as  well  as  may  be  from 
the  Spanish  weights,  it  should  be  of  418.39  troy  grains  ;  and  the  alloy 
havinr  been  now  changed  to  1&|  dineros^  (or  0,8958^)  fine,  the  piece 
contained  but  374.81  troy  grains.  It  gave  as  much  pure  silver,  therefore, 
as  4s.  4^.  of  English  money.  The  dollar  deduced  by  the  Board  and 
adopted  by  Congress,  contained  375.64  troy  grains  of  pure  silver ;  and  it 
was  intrinsically  equivalent  to  4b.  4^.  sterling,  very  nearly.  Of  such 
dollar,  the  pound  sterling  was  worth  $4  57^  very  nearly,  instead  of 
#4  44^,  as  was  estimated. 

In  feet,  then,  the  Board  seem  to  have  taken  in  their  calculations  for  the 
mint  and  coinage  the  actual  dollar  of  1772,  and  for  the  revenue  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  the  no  longer  existing  dollar  of  1707.  How 
they  came  to  make  such  a  mistake,  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  our 
aim  to  inquire.  It  would  turn  out  little  creditable  to  their  research,  if  it 
should  appear  that  they  had  confounded  the  rates  of  alloy  in  England  for 
cold  and  silver  coins ;  it  would  be  still  less  creditable  to  other  qualities  of 
higher  moment,  if  knowingly  the  pound  sterling  had  been  undervalued  at 
a  period  of  heavy  indebtedness  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  those 
of  England.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the  fault  or  the  excuse  then, 
the  latter  is  still  less  now  ;  when,  after  repeated  changes  in  the  mint  here, 
as  well  as  one  in  Great  Britain,  the  old  ratio,  whidi  has  ceased  to  be  ap- 
fdicable  for  more  than  a  century,  is  still  fornuJly  maintained.  . 

To  retom,  however,  from  this  di^^ion^  to  the  Maiyland  currency 
again,  we  have  already  traced  die  coins,  the  fundamental  portion  of  it,  as 
the  name  implies,  (the  no^wti  or  common  symbol,),  through  their  most  im>- 
portant  modifications.  It  renoEains  that  we  give  some  particulars  as  to  the 
remaining  portions,  which  the  colonists  eimer  used  because  they  found 
it  in  the  country  when  they  came,  or  resorted  to  when  compelled  by  the 
necessities  or  prompted  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  more  advanced  stage  ot 
society. 

AmoBg  the  former  of  these,  was  the  currency  of  marine  shells  ;  vari- 
oBsly  known,  according  to  llie  difierent  species  of  shell  employed,  as 
romokey  peakj  and  wampum.  These  appear  to  have  been  the  only  media 
of  exchange  used  by  th^  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  English  settlement  of 
America ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  served,  also,  for  otner  purposes,  such 
as,  for  instance,  a  token  in  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  difierent  tribes. 
Some  have  supposed  that  neither  the  article  nor  its  employment  was  known 
to  the  aborigines  north  of  New  York,  until  European  intermediation.  IF 
this  were  so,  it  would  afbrd,  one  would  think,  the  strongest  ai^meii^  for 
a  dififecence  of  origin  and  race,  in  the  several  tribes  in  different  portions  of 
the  continent,  which  has  yet  been  found.  And  such  an  argument  could 
only  be  obviated,  upon  the  fact  being  admitted,  by  a  resort  to  the  hypoth- 
esis (which  we  confess  seems  quite  tenable)  that  the  application  totrade* 
and  conunerce  of  an  article  originally  for  ornament,  and  thence  used  upon^ 
occasion  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  or  token  of  reconciliation  either  between 
individuals  or  between  tribes,  was  taught  the  simple  red  men  by  their 
European  invaders.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  colonists  in  Maryland  can 
have  no  title  to  the  credit  ox  discredit  of  this  teaching ;  for  the  peak  cur«> 
lencj  was  fully  established  among  the  southern  Indians  at  least  at  the 
period  of  their  arrival. 
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Among  the  yarious  species  of  shell  employed  for  its  jn^paration,  the 
principal  seem  to  have  been  the  cockle,  (mya  mcrcenarioy)  the  conch, 
{Pyrula  caricaj)  and  the  muscle,  {mytUu8  pUcatulatutj)  corresponding 
in  order  to  the  names  as  already  given.  The  roenoke  was  the  least  arti- 
ficially made  ;  broken  pieces  of  cockle  shell,  roughly  brought  to  a«ort  of 
uniformity  of  size,  were  pierced  with  a  hole  through  the  middle  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  being  strung  together.  The  peak  proper,  or  fokUe  peak^  and 
the  black  or  purple  peaky  or  toamptim,  or  wampum  peaky  (for  by  all  these 
names,  still  more  varied  according  to  the  difierent  notions  of  orthography, 
is  it  found  described,)  difiered  more  in  colour  and  species  of  material  than 
in  shi4;>e ;  both  were  feshioned  like  bugle  beads,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  made  perfectly  smooth  on 
the  outside,  and  bored  through  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  deerskin  thread. 
This  description,  not  half  so  minute  as  some  of  the  colonial  writers  have 
made,  will  be  supererogatory  for  such  of  our  readers  as  have  seen  a  mod- 
ern wampum  belt  or  even  a  chief's  moccasin. 

When  strung  together,  the  peak  of  both  kinds,  as  well  as  the  roenoke^ 
was  reckoned  by  some  measure  of  length — the  foot,  the  yard,  etc. ;  which 
serves  to  point  to  the  original  motive  of  making  it — ^namely,  as  a  part  of 
apparel.  So  in  1637,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  Claybome  troubles, 
and  when  the  property  of  that  adventurer  was  seized  by  the  authorities 
at  Palmer's  Island,  the  schedule  returned  recites,  among  other  things,  ^'  six 

J^ards  of  peak  and  one  yard  and  a  half  of  roenoke."  And  again,  ten  years 
ater,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  claim  by  the  interloping  Grovernor  Hill  for 
arrearages  of  salary,  etc.,  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  :  ^^  The  remainder  of 
the  levy  I  hope  you  will  see  satisfied,  and  my  146  arme  length  of  roenoke." 
It  is  true  that  this  last  was  sometimes  estimated  by  measures  of  capacibr^ 
so,  for  instance,  in  the  excuse  made  for  the  refusal  in  marriage  of  the 
sister  of  Pocahontas,  it  was  said  that  %  dower  had  been  already  paid  by  a 
native  suiter,  of  two  buehela  of  roenoke.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  method 
in  Maryland,  as  far  as  we  know. 

The  value  of  this  currency  has  not  been  directly  ascertained ;  indeed  it 
would  be  only  incidentally  gathered  from  the  colonial  records.  In  Vir- 
ginia, about  1640,  the  white  peak  is  said  to  have  been  valued  at  ninepence, 
and  the  wampum  at  eighteen  pence,  per  yard ;  if  the  beads  were  uniformly 
one-third  of  an  inch  long,  the  yard  would  be  equal  to  108  beads,  and  13 
beads  of  the  former  and  6  of  the  latter  would  be  respectively  worth  a 
penny.  Forty  years  later,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Albany  proclamation, 
Doth  kinds  appear  to  have  fallen  to  one-third  of  this  value. 

At  this  last  date,  this  currency  was  most  probably  extinct  in  Maryland. 
It  never  had  been  recognised  in  any  statute ;  and  although  it  may  have 
continued  in  use  among  the  Indians  themselves  to  a  comparativ^y  late 
^riod,  (the  Nanticokes,  for  example,  who  held  their  settlements. on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  till  long  after  the  Revolution,)  there  is 
reason  to  infer  from  the  terms  of  the  Susquehanna  treaty  of  1652,  that  at 
that  time  it  had  ceased  to  be  acknowledged  as  between  the  Indians  and 
Europeans,  and  that  its  place  was  supplied  by  something  of  more  iiltrinsic 
value. 

Longer-lived  than  this  was  the  tobacco  currency;  which,  as  a  re- 
markable instance  of  permanence  and  uniformity  in  the  price  of  an  article 
of  extensive  consumption  and  in  the  employment  of  Buch  an  artide  for  a 
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medium  of  exchange,  would  deserve  a  more  curious  inquiry  and  more 
minute  details  than  we  have  room  for  now. 

The,  perhaps,  questionable  honour  of  being  the  native  soil  of  a  plant  so 
well  known,  and  so  used  or  abused  by  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion'of 
the  human  race,  is  generally  conceded  to  the  middle  regions  of  the  new 
continent ;  at  all  events,  they  were  the  nursery  whence  it  was  introduced 
to  European  favour.  The  name  by  which  it  is  most  generally  known 
comes  either  from  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies,  or  Tobasco,  in  Mexico ; 
whence  it  was  carried  first  to  EIngland  in  1586.  It  had  been  in  £urope 
for  a  generation  before,  brought  in  seed,  as  is  supposed,  from  Florida ;  and 
the  botanical  name  of  the  genus  (Nicotiand)  stilJ  preserves  the  memory 
of  the  Ambassador  Nicaiy  who  busied  himself  to  grow  or  recommend  the 
new  plant.  .  The  high  quarters  where  he  looked  to  obtain  for  it  encour- 
agement, are  attest^  by  the  appellation  (kerbe  a  la  Heine)  still  given  to 
it  in  France ;  and  the  efficiency  of  their  patronage,  or  his,  is  proved  by 
more  languages  than  the  French  only.  But  among  all  the  essays  which 
have  been  made  for  and  against  it,  we  believe  that  no  where  has  the  credit 
been  yet  given  to  it  of  having  been,  by  a  singularly  contrasted  destiny,  at 
once  a  luxury  for  Europe,  and  cash  in  America. 

The  rate  at  which  it  was  current  on  both  continents  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  sufficiently  high.  In  1618,  in  Virginia,  it  was 
allowed  for  at  three  shillings  sterling  the  pound.  If  this  was  the  price  of 
the  common  kinds,  the  dying  consolation  of  poor  Raleigh  must  have  been 
zather  a  costly  resort. 

The  first  notice  of  its  value  in  Maryland  we  do  not  find  until  twenty 
years  afterwards,  (1639, ^  when,  in  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  drunken- 
ness, the  fine  is  set  at  30  lbs.  of  tobacco,  or  five  shillings  sterling.  Hence 
its  value  was  two  pence  sterling  per  pound,  equal  to  3j^^  cents  of  the  Span- 
ish dollar.  Since  we  have  mentioned  the  object  of  the  law,  we  may 
notice  also  its  remarkably  terse  and  accurate  description  of  the  ofience  it 
was  aimed  against;  it  defines  drunkenness  to  be  '^  drinking  in  excess^  to 
the  notable  perturbation  of  any  organ  of  sense  or  mo/ton."  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  temperance  societies  of  the  present  day  have,  any  of  them,  announced 
so  true  and  short  a  criterion. 

This  valuation  might  quite  possibly  have  been  made  low  in  order  to 
induce  prompt  payment  in  coin ;  for  another  law  of  the  same  year  rates 
five  pounds  of  tobacco  as  one  shilling  sterling ;  making  the  pound  worth 
2^d.  steding.  This  last  price  agrees  with  inferences  that  may  be  drawn 
torn  the  language  of  preceding  documents.  The  rate  at  which  tobacco 
was  allowed  f(»r  in  payment  of  rents  on  Kent  Island,  in  1640,  viz,  three 
pence  sterling  a  pound,  was  cleariy  in  the  nature  of  a  premium. 

About  twenty  years  afterwards,  it  fell  still  further,  to  two  pence  cur- 
rency per  pound,  as  is  shown  in  the  law  of  1662,  already  referred  to,  pro- 
viding for  the  circulation  of  the  provincial  coin  which  had  been  struck  the 
preening  year.  There  was  a  law  in  1669,  regulating  the  payment  of 
money  debts  in  tobacco;  but  it  was  repealed  in  the  First  Codification: 
and  the  record  of  it,  upon  a  search  which  we  caused  to  be  made,  is  no 
longer  accessible. 

m  1671,  tobacco  was  rated  in  payment  of  qwt-rents  to  the  Lord- 
Proprietary  at  two  pence  sterling  the  pound ;  but  this  was,  no  doubt,  like 
the  Kent  Island  rents,  thirty  years  before,  designed  as  a  premium  for 
prompt  payment.     And  this  is  the  more  to  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of 
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the  dupute,  which  grew  a  lo&g  time  after  out  of  this  yery  law,  as  we 
shall  see. 

The  title  of  this  law  was  for  the  support  of  the  Proprietary ;  and  its 
enactment  was  a  duty  of  two  shillings  sterling  per  hogshead  of  tobacco 
exported)  (the  hogshead  weighed  at  that  time  from  400  to  500  lbs.  nett,) 
one  half  of  which  was  to  be  expended  for  public  uses  and  benefit,  the 
other  half  to  be  the  private  revenue  of  the  Proprietary.  After  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  this  duty  was  collected  by  the  crown,  at  first;  but  on 
Lord  Baltimore's  representation,  he  obtained  an  order,  or  rather  repeated 
orders,  to  pay  over  the  shilHng  per  hogshead  to  him,  claiming  it  as  a  matter 
of  private  contract,  and  specially  intended  to  cover  the  loss  which  his 
father,  Coecilius,  was  expected  to  make  in  commuting  his  rents  for  tobacco 
at  two  pence  sterling  the  pound.  Neither  the  claim  nor  the  order  in 
council  were  at  all  palatable  to  the  ^ood  Protestants  of  the  colony ;  and 
a  dispute  was  carried  on,  rather  acrimoniously  on  their  side,  which  was 
mixed  up  with  some  other  points  regarding  a  tonnage  duty  of  1661, 
(affirmed  by  Lord  Baltimore  to  have  ^en  a  port  duty,  and  so  a  private 
emolument  of  his  own,  while  the  Assembly  maintained  it  should  have  been 
written /off  duty,  and  so  have  been  applied  to  purposes  of  public  safety,) 
and  was  not  finally  settled  until  1715,  when  the  Assembly  agreed  to  give 
eighteen  pence  per  hogshead  instead  of  twelve,  provided  the  quit-rents 
should  be  left  payable  m  tobacco  at  two  pence  sterling  the  pound.  Van* 
ous  other  commutations  were  subsequently  made  and  unmade,  with  which 
we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  As  for  the  question  between  the  port  duty  and 
the  fart  duty,  that  was  never  settled  as  long  as  there  was  any  Proprietary 
Government.  It  is  clear  from  all  this,  however,  that  two  pence  sterling 
was  more  than  the  value  of  the  tobacco  at  the  time  it  was  agreed  to,  and 
that  between  that  time  and  1715,  there  had  been  a  depreciation  of  at  least 
one-third. 

Accordingly,  we  find  it  fixed  in  this  year  ( 1715)  at  10  shillings  currency 
per  100  lbs.,  or  1^.  (equal  If  cents  of  the  Spanish  dollar)  per  pound; 
and  at  this  rate  it  continued  during  the  whole  remaining  penod  of  its  ex- 
istence as  a  currency,  that  covered  very  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  is 
true,  that  several  acts  are  to  be  found,  as  well  in  the  interval  as  back  from 
1715  to  1662,  which,  in  incidental  references  to  its  comparative  value, 
iead  to  various  and  discordant  results:  but  they  either  apply  to  cases 
where,  like  some  that  have  been  mentioned  before,  the  variation  was 
intentional,  and  sometimes  in  favour  of  the  debtor  and  sometimes  against 
him ;  or  copy  the  phrase  of  an  older  law,  which  coixesponded  to  an  older 
value  of  the  article :  or  finally  show  upon  their  face  that  the  aim  was 
merely  round  and  easily  remembered  numbers,  not  arithmetical  precision. 
So,  for  instance,  on  the  same  day,  in  1686,  were  passed  acts,  one  of  which, 
in  regard  to  fees  at  landings  j  rates  the  pound  of  tobacco  at  a  penny  star* 
linff,or  Ij  cents  of  our  money  nearly,  while  the  other  makes  officerMfeee 
hndtavem-ke^jiers^  bills  receivable  in  tobacco  at  0.72d.  currency  or  one  cent 
per  pound.  Again,  the  act  of  1729  makes  400  lbs.  equal  to  33s.  4d. 
current  money ;  because  the  act  of  1715  had  treated  the  same  quantity  as 
equal  to  so  much  sterling.  And  again,  in  1715,  when  one  law  makes  the 
price  of  tobacco  quite  specifically  10  shillings  per  centum,  or  1-^d.cur- 
fency  per  pound,  almost  the  very  next  chapter  in  regulating  lawyers'  fees, 
speaks  of  2,000  lbs.  as  equivalent  to  iSlO  sterling  or  1^.  sterling  per 
pound.  And  finally,  the  same  section  of  one  and  the  same  aet  for  the 
recotery  of  small  debts,  makes  600  lbs.  equal  to  508.  currency,  and  100 
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lbs.  equal  to  10s.  currency.  But  all  these  yariatioDs  are  so  plainly  ex* 
plicable  as  to  cast  no  doubt  upon  the  historical  deduction^which  is  tmown 
u^ether  here  in  one  view : 

Data.  Vdoeperlhi 

d.ftg.  d.  eurreat  ceDta. 

1638, • 2.4  4.44 

1662, 1.5  3.0  2.78 

1715 0.9  1.3  1.67 

1763 1.2  1.67 

1773, 1.67 

In  finct,  this  table  might  have  been  brought  down  with  propriety  to 
1812 ;  for  it  was  only  in  that  year  that  the  tobacco  currency  was  yirtoally 
abolished  by  the  act  reeognisijig  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  de* 
claring  that  all  judgements,  etc.,  should  thereafter  be  rendered  in  federal 
money  only.  But  the  value  of  that  and  the  older  epochs,  may  be  said  to 
continue  to  the  present  day,  even ;  for  although  a  court  of  law  would  not 
enter  up  a  judgement  in  phrase  for  so  many  pounds  of  tobacco,  yet  in 
awarding  upon  a  contract  where  the  choice  or  caprice  of  the  parties  had 
made  the  stipulations  in  tobacco,  without  a  specific  agreement  as  to  price, 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  found  due  would  be  commuted  in  federal  money 
at  the  still  only  legal  rate  of  If  cents  the  pound.  And  in  case  of  interest 
to  be  calculated  upon  such  debt,  it  would  be  taken  at  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  instead  df  6  six  per  cent.,  agreeably  to  the  statute  of  1704,  which 
thus  distinguished  the  usury  upon  contracts  and  payments  in  the  respec- 
tive currencies. 

About  the  time  of  this  last  mentioned  act,  the  growth  of  the  tobacco 
plantations  had  greatly  increased.  The  curious  Thesaurus  GeograpMeus 
of  Herman  Mott,  published  in  1709,  speaking  of  Maryland,  says :  ^^  The 
main  trade  here  is  tobacco,  so  strong  that  few  English  care  to  smoke  it, 
and  yet  it  turns  to  better  account  than  the  sweet-scented  of  Virginia,  being 
most  esteemed  in  the  northeast  parts  of  Europe,  whither  vast  quantities 
are  sent,  and  it  proves  so  advantageous  that  it  encourages  the  inhabitants 
to  increase  their  plantations,  which  are  now  so  much  improved  that  here 
is  more  tobacco  thought  to  grow  than  in  Virginia,  though  it  be  a  later 
plantation."  The  culture  met  with  occasional  checks  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  great  drought  of  1724,  which  destroyed  the  crops  entirely.  But 
as  early  as  1733,  it  had  increased  so  rapidly,  and  as  was  natural  with  so 
much  more  aim  after  quantity  than  due  regard  to  quality,  that  the  Assem* 
bly  in  that  year  voted  a  sum-of  money,  to  be  distributed  in  the  rate  of  30 
shillings  for  each  taxable  head,  to  compensate  for  the  burning  of  150  lbs. 
of  what  is  called  trash  tobacco  that  year  and  as  much  the  next ;  thus  pay- 
ing for  the  withdrawal  from  market  and  absolute  destruction  of  a  bad 
article  as  much  (and  more,  if  the  years  interest  on  15  shillings  be  counted) 
as  the  legal  value  of  the  best.  It  must  be  conceded  that  in  those  days, 
our  legislators  had  primitive  but  not  the  less  just  ideas  of  proper  objects 
for  the  application  of  the  public  treasure. 

It  is  probable  that  this  method  of  improving  the  staple  was  discovered 
to  be  more  costly  than  efficient,  for  it  was  not  resorted  to  again.  But  in 
1763,  the  same  object  was  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of 
warehouses  for  inspection  and  deposite ;  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  law 
created  in  some  sort  another  new  currency,  or  at  least  a  modification  of 
the  tobacco  currency.  The  party  owning  the  toiMtcco,  at  the  time  of 
isanying  it  to  the  warehouse  and  having  it  inspected,  obtained  from  the 
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inspector,  notes  specifying  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  tobacco  so  de- 
posited. These  notes  were  as  numerous  as  the  party  chose  to  ask ;  and 
entitled  the  holder  or  holders,  upon  presentation  at  the  warehouse,  to 
receive  the  quantities  specified  on  their  face  of  the  identical  lot  for  which 
they  had  been  given,  or  in  some  particular  cases  of  its^  equivalent  from 
some  other  lot.  They  became  of  course,  and  were  so  declared  by  the 
law,  legal  tenders  and  current  for  the  value  of  all  tobacco  payments  in  the 
the  county  where  the  inspection  lay.  Notes  of  this  sort  continued  to  be 
current  until  after  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Such  are  the  {Hrincipal  particulars,  which  we  have  condensed  as  much 
as  possible,  of  this  remarkable  currency.  Before  leaving  it,  we  shall  only 
advert  to  what  has  been  already  alluded  to— the  connexion  of  this  witk 
the  specie  currency  and  the  part  which  it  contributed  in  depreciating  the 
nominal  money-pound,  until  the  Spanish  dollar  became  worth  not  72  but 
90  pennies,  or  7s.  6d.  of  that  pound.  The  table  given  just  now  shows 
this  at  once.  In  1662,  when  tobacco  was  valued  at  two  pence  currency 
the  pound,  the  Spanish  dollar,  which  contained  72  such  pence,  would 
purchase  36  pounds :  in  1763,  the  first  time  the  Spanish  dollar  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  tobacco  at  all,  it  is  expressly  said  to  purchase  sixty 
pounds.  The  appreciation  of  the  coin  or  the  depreciation  of  the  commodity, 
therefore,  must  be  directly  or  inversely  according  as  one  or  the  other  is 
taken  for  the  unit,  in  the  ratio  of  36  to  60  or  of  1  to  If ;  which  is  just  the 
proportion  of  4s.  6d:,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  to  7s.  6d., 
its  later  current  value.  This  result  shows  how  completely,  in  all  the 
finance  ideas  in  IVIaiyland,  the  pound  of  tobacco  was  accepted  as  the 
invariable  unit  of  currency,  and  how  the  money  currency  fell  with  that. 
And  it  shows,  also,  what  could  hardly  have  been  arrived  at  without  it, 
that  the  later  value  of  the  dollar,  first  openly  ascribed  in  1773,  and  more 
emphatically  legalized  in  1781,  begun  in  fact  whenever  first,  that  dollar 
purchased  60  pounds  of  good  merchantable  tobacco. 

We  pass  now  to  the  only  remaining  system  of  which  we  need  speak 
in  any  detail — ^that  of  the/>aj9^c«ir6ncy;  or,  as  the  Lenslative  proceed-* 
ings  termed  it,  of  the  Emission  of  Bills  of  Credit.  This  system  was  re- 
sorted to,  not  long  after  the  time  when  the  increased  planting  of  tobacco 
had  in  part  brought  down  the  price  of  that  article  from  a  penny-half-penny 
sterling  to  nine-tenths  of  a  penny  per  pound,  and  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
afiected  the  actual  money  of  account  in  the  same  proportion.  Whether 
the  Government  thought  they  were  going  to  furnish  a  new  currency  more 
stable,  does  not  appear ;  but  one  object  certainly  was  to  help  the  old  by 
improving  the  merchantable  quality  of  the  article  which  constituted  it. 

The  first  public  declaration  in  favour  of  this  system  was  made  in  1731 1 
by  an  act  for  the  emission  of  iS36,000  current  money  (or  £27fi00  ster- 
ling) in  bills  of  credit,  and /or  eaging  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province,  etc. 
But  the  Assembly  appears  to  have  felt  itself  on  new  ground  which  it  was 
loth  to  tread  upon  its  own  responsibility  or  without  encouragement ;  and 
it  therefore  appended  to  this  law  an  unusual  contingency.  In  general,  all 
statutes  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  admitted  by  the  Governor  overtly 
or  even  sub  sUentio^  were  held  to  have  the  force  of  laws,  unless  dissented 
fromky  the  Lord-Proprietary :  but  this  one  was  not  to  go  into  efiect  until 
the  special  assent  of  the  Proprietary  had  been  obtained  and  published. 
The  Lord-Proprietary  was  possibly  as  doubtful  about  the  new  policy  sm 
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his  Assembly ;  at  all  events,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  required  assent 
was  never  given,  and  so  the  law  was  not  carried  into  efilect. 

At  the  second  session  after  this,  however,  a  new  act,  under  enlarged 
Tiews,  was  passed  ;  which  was  carried  out.  This  authorized  the  emission 
of  iS90,000  currency  (J667,500  sterling)  in  bills  of  credit,  having  thirty-one 
years  to  run ;  to  be  issued  by  Commissioners  named  by  the  Proprietary ; 
and  to  be  governed  by  certain  safeguards  and  stipulations,  which  are  de« 
tailed  with  great  particularity.  This  emission,  as  was  proposed  for  the 
former  one,  was  for  the  easing  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  easement  was 
to  be  effected  by  the  following  applications  of  the  money  received  for,  or 
represented  by  the  bills.  First,  the  several  county  clerks  were  to  pay,  in 
proportion  for  each  taxable  poll,  to  such  taxable  or  their  next  friend  30 
shiUings  ;  for  which  was  to  be  burned  150  lbs.  of  troBh  tobacco  in  1734,  and 
as  much  in  1735,  under  the  superintendence  of  duly  appointed  bumersy 
(who  were  to  receive  sixpence  for  each  150  lbs.  so  burned,)  and  under  a 
penalty  for  non-peiformance.  Secondly,  JSd,000  were  to  be  spent  in 
building  a  suitable  government-house.  Thirdly,  £500  in  each  county  for 
the  erection  of  jaib :  hitherto,  the  cost  of  such  erections  had  been  levied 
at  once,  or  at  most  in  two  years,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  county^ 
Fourthly,  iS500  for  the  repair  of  the  public  buildings  at  Annapolis.  And 
Fifthly,  the  balance  was  to  be  lent  out  by  the  commissioners,  at  four  per 
cent,  per  annum,  upon  good  personal  or  real  security,  under  individual 
limits.     This  last  y^na  the  most  important  easement. 

But  that  old  Assembly  was  wiser  than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
same  place  about  a  hundred  years  later ;  and  they,  therefore,  at  the  time 
of  incurring  the  debt,  provided,  also,  certain  means  of  repayment.  A 
duty  of  Is.  3d.  sterling,  (equal  to  Is.  8d.  currency,)  was  laid  upon  every 
ho^ihead  of  tobacco  exported  for  the  next  31  years ;  payable  in  bills  of 
exdiange  on  England,  which  were  to  be  immediately  remitted  there  to 
three  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  his  Lordship,  and  by  them  invested  in 
bank  stock,  in  the  name  of  the  Province.  Yearly  returns  of  receipts  and 
investnaents  were  to  be  made  under  oath  of  said  trustees  to  the  Assembly. 
Between  20th  September,  1748,  and  20th  March,  1749,  all  bills  brought 
to  the  office  should  be  cancelled,  and  new  bills  issued  to  the  holders  for 
two-thirds  of  their  amount.  The  remaining  one-third  was  to  be  then  paid 
in  cash,  i.  e.  in  bills  of  exchange  at  40  days'  sight  upon  the  trustees  in 
London.     In  1764,  the  bills  of  credit  were  to  be  all  redeemed. 

The  objects  contemplated^by  this  emission,  as  far  as  they  were  defined 
by  speci£c  appropriations,  were  all  attained ;  and  there  is  full  reason  for 
believing  that  the  other  intentions  were  complied  with  too.  But  the  sys- 
tem of  l>orrowing  once  adopted,  presented  too  many  facilities  not  to  be 
resorted  to  again  in  cases  of  real  or  supposed  emergency.  So,  for  instance, 
in  1735  and  m  1737,  the  Journal  of  Accounts  as  it  is  called,  (i.  e.  the  ex- 
penses incurred  or  directly  authorized  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Legislature,) 
was  paid  off  in  bills  of  credit ;  in  1740,  an  appropriation  of  i^,562  10s.  in 
paper  money  was  made  for  volunteers  in  the  expedition  against  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies  under  Admiral  Vernon ;  in  1746,  for  encouraging  the 
raising  of  troops  against  Canada,  iS5,400  was  raised  from  the  same  source ; 
and  in  1754,  i^,000  were  issued  for  the  defence  of  Virginia  and  the 
Indian  frontier  of  the  Province  itself.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  Government,  that  all  these  appropriations  were  only  temporary 
Vi^yyf  fcoBk  the  credit  office,  aitd  either  in  anticipation  of  certain  ordinaiy 
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reTenue,  or  to  be  provided  for  (io  eyery  case  within  three  years)  by  new 
and  specific  taxes.  These  provisions  must  have  been  all  successful ;  for 
in  1747,  there  is  a  formal  though  incidental  affirmation  by  the  Assembly, 
that  '^the  credit  of  the  paper  money  bath  been  and  ought  to  be  kept  up.** 

The  intermediate  cancelling  of  one-third  at  the  end  m  ^een  years-,  and 
the  issue  of  new  notes  for  the  remaining  two-thirds,  appear  to  have  been 
complied  with.  .  We  have  before  us  now  a  bill  for  one  shilling,  dated  6th 
April,  1751 ;  upon  which  is  written,  apparently  in  the  same  hand-writing 
with  the  filling-in  of  the  date,  the  words  New  BiU.  It  is  presumable, 
therefore,  that  it  was  a  bill  of  the  re-issue.  At  the  date,  there  had  been 
no  authority  for  a  new  issue  proper. 

Pive  years  afterwards,  however,  (in  1756,)  such  authority  was  given  by 
an  act  for  raising  i^40,000  currency  fi>r  His  Majesty's  service  in  the 
French  war ;  in  which,  both  before  and  after  the  disasters  of  Gen.  Brad- 
dock,  the  extraordinary  military  talents  of  our  own  Washington  were  so 
favourably  displayed.  This  i£40,000  was  to  be  placed  upon  exactly  the 
footing  of  the  existing  emission,  running  to  the  same  time,  secured  in  the 
same  manner,  and  by  additional  duties  and  taxes,  and  to  be  redeemed  alike. 
It  was  made  up,  indeed,  of 
.    £4filb    6s.     Bills  in  the  office,  that  had  never  been  circulated. 

5,984  14s.  Bills  that  had  been  circulated  and  were  now  authorized 
to  be  re-issued,  and 
30,000  —  New  bills  to  be  struck ;  which  formed,  in  fact,  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  original  issue,  and  brought  the  paper  money  of  the  Prov- 
ince to  iS120,000  currency,  or,  assuming  the  rate  of  the  dollar  to  be  as  it 
still  existed  by  law,  to  $400,000  Spanish  money.  After  replacement  of 
the  i^,984  14s.,  which  was  first  to  be  settled,  all  bills  received  at  the 
office  were  to  be  retained  and  burnt,  until  the  whole  iS34,015  68.  should 
be  destroyed. 

The  objects  of  application  of  this  new  fund  were  set  forth  at  the  same 
time.  First,  i&ll,000  were  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  and  fortifying  of 
Fort  Frederick,  as  it  was  called  afterwards,  which  was  intended  as  a  safe 
frontier  post,  and  was  meant  to  be  impregnable  to  the  Indians,  or  even  their 
more  civilized  allies.  The  building  of  this  fort  was  a  special  object  of 
&vour  in  the  eyes  of  the  then  Governor  Sharpe,  who  indulged  himself  oe- 
oasionally  in  paying  personal  attention  to  it,  and  who,  though  not  a  military 
man  by  profession,  received,  and  we  may  suppose,  therefore,  deserved  the 
praises  of  Gen.  Washington,  both  for  its  design  and  its  execution  up  to 
the  point  when  it  was  inspected  by  the  latter.  A  part  of  its  ruins  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  a  field  in  Washington  county.  Secondly,  what  may 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  actual  ^^form  and  pressure"  of  the  times, 
£lfiOO  for  scalps  or  prisoners,  (the  scalps  were  named  first,  hoWever^) 
at  the  rate  of  iSlO  or  $33  33  Spanish,  a  piece.  Then  JSSfiOO  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  Southern  Indians,  who  were  supposed  to  be  friendly,  and 
the  diplomacy  with  whom  was  another  fiivourite  measure  of  GK»v.  Sharpe ; 
and  the  remaining  £25,000  were  to  be  s^nt  in  carrying  on  actual  military 
operations,  in  conjunction  with  the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  this  expected  conjunction  failed, 
and  no  expedition  was  undertaken ;  the  AssemUy,  therefore,  which  had 
adjourned  to  meet  again  in  the  fall,  made  a  i^w  distribution  of  ^e  ^5,000. 
An  additional  Je3,400  wnii  granted  for  Fort  Frederick ;  i^,000  as  a  bounty 
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towards  the  Royal  American  regimeiit,  and  proviskna  for  ita  snpport  in 
New  York,  under  the  Earl  of  iXudoun,  who  wasin  command  there ;  and 
the  balance  was  applicable  to  the  enlistment  of  a  troop  of  300  rangers,  to 
be  employed  on  the  western  frontier,  to  the  establisboieQt  of  a  magazine 
of  aims  and  ammunition  for  the  better  defence  of  the  Province,  and  to 
the  payment  for  scalps  or  live  Indians  at  tibe  in^eased  rate  of  £50  or 
$166  66  Spanish  a  piece  to  persons  not  employed  in  the  atmy,  and  of  iS30 
or  $100  to  those  who  were.  Subsequently,  in  1757^  a  part  of  this  bal- 
ance unexpended  was  applied  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  small  joint  expedi- 
tion with  the  other  colonies.  But  these  details  are  lo^dhif  ns  away  from 
our  proper  object ;  and  we  only  add^  in  regard.to  fhis  emission,  that  the 
duties  and  taxes  for  its  redemption,  io  addition  to  the  expert  duty  on 
tobacco  of  1733,  were  of  a  most  comprehensite  character,  and  indicate  the 
fullest  determination,  as  had  been  expressed  ten  years  before,  that  the 
credit  of  the  Province  should  be  kept  up.  His  I^rdship's  own  mainors 
were  not  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  land  tax,  viz,  one  shilling 
per  annum  for  every  100  acres ;  and  the  only  un&vourable  criticism  that 
can  be  made  upon  this  revenue  measure,  is  upon  the  ground  that  thosQ 
who  professed  the  same  religion  with  the  wise  and  benevolent  Ccecilius, 
the  founder  of  the  Province,  were  required  to  pay  just  double  of  the  other 
iaodholdets.  The  whole  chapter  containing  the  exposition  of  the  new 
tax  system  is  well  worthy  the  study  of  modern  legislators,  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced with  those  old  ones. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  for  the  redemption  of  the  issues.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  a  provisory  measure,  (in  1763,)  the  commissioners  were  for- 
bidden to  lend  out  any  bills  of  credit ;  but  ail  that  they  received  were  to 
be  retained.  Gold  and  silver  might  be  lent  out  as  before.  In  1765,  when 
the  31  years  had  fully  expired,  counting  from  the  date  of  actual  issue, 
the  Assembly  provided  *^  for  limiting  the  time  for  sinking  the  paper  bills 
of  credit  now  current  in  this  Province ;"  the  treasurers  of  both  snores  were 
directed  to  pay  over  to  the  credit  office  all  moneys  in  their  hands  except 
iS500  ;  the  commissioners  were  to  apply  these  and  all  other  funds  to  the 
purchase  of  exchange  on  London,  to  be  remitted  to  the  trustees  there ; 
and  on  Ist  April,  1766,  the  office  was  entirely  to  cease. 

But  when  that  time  arrived,  there  was  found  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
^  &ciles  descensus  avemi ;''  to  retrace  steps  once  taken  was  the  great  diP> 
fieolty.  The  office  was  actually  shut  up,  and  the  redemption  stopped ; 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  currency  was  yet  out,  which  people  could  not  or 
wmild  not  bring  in  within  the  less  than  twelve  months  limited.  This 
popular  action,  or  inaction,  of  course,  reacted  upon  the  Legislature^ 
snd^at  the  November  session  of  that  year,  (1766,)  it  was  found  neces- 
«ay  to  make  artangements  for  a  virtual  continuance  of  the  system. 
An  account  of  the'pi2>lic  claims  and  of  the  funds  to  meet  them  was  pre* 
pared,  by  which  it  appears: 
The  public  tiebt  asiounted  to  5,623,499}  lbs.  of 

tobacco,  which,  at  0.9d.  sterling  per  Id.,  was 

equivalentto £21fiB8  12a.  5^.  stg, 

Be8ideS)£l9y481  Is.  2^.  nominal  money, which, 

at  theactual  exchange  of40pr.ct., was  equal  to     11,904  12s.  8fd.  stg. 

Jf  aking  altogether  a  sum  of £32^92  15s.    2d.  stg. 

Agalnat  Ais  there  was  in  tbft  hands  of  the  trustees  in  London,  on  20m 
Ma]^n66: 
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Bank  stock  amounting  to • ;£26,800    Os.  Od.  gtg. 

Dividends  uninvested, 5,230  ITs.  Od.  stg. 

Inall, ie32,030  17s.  Od.  stg. 

Showing  less  than  jSl,000  sterling  balance  to  the  debit  of  the  Province. 

But  although  its  fiscal  concerns  were  clearly  is  such  a  healthy  condi- 
tion as  regarded  the  security  of  its  creditors,  there  was  yet,  as  we  read  in 
the  accounts  of  the  time,  no  specie  hardly,  and  no  public  credit.  The 
very  emissions  themselves  had  contributed  to  the  former  category ;  and 
the  latter  was  in  a  measure  attributable  to  local  causes.  For  two  years 
back,  there  had  been  a  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly, 
originating  in  a  claim  made  by  the  clerk  of  the  Upper  House^  which  was 
disapproved  by  the  Lower.  The  Upper  House  sided  with  their  officer,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  there  had  been  no  passage  of  the  Journal  of 
Accounts.  The  details  of  this  difficulty  are  not  worth  pursuing,  nor  those 
of  the  settlement ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  was  compromised  by  a  reference 
to  His  Majesty  in  council,  and  the  two  Houses  applied  themselves  to  the 
re-invigoration  of  the  public  credit. 

The  mode  adopted,  recommended  itself  certainly  on  the  ground  of 
^^  ease  to  the  inhabitants*'* — ^a  favourite  phrase  in  the  Maryland  statute 
book :  there  were  no  taxes  levied  beyond  the  ordinary  ones,  the  extraor- 
dinary resorts  in  behalf  of  the  late  emission  having  expired  by  their  own 
limitations.  Instead,  the  bank  stock  was  taken  as  the  foundation  of  a 
new  emission,  in  denominations  of  dollars  and  parts,  which  was  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old,  yet  outstanding, and  be  itself  reduced  in  ten  years,  by 
bills  of  exchange  then  drawn  on  the  trustees  by  a  commissioner  to  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  amount  of  the  issue  authorized  was 
$173,733,  or  i^9,090  sterling,  very  nearly  ;  thus  increasing  the  public 
debt  by  about  iS6,000,  nearly,  which  the  Assembly  seems  to  have  supposed 
«rould  be  met  by  the  accumulation  from,  dividends  on  the  bank  stock.  In 
this  they  were  fully  warranted ;  for  the  bank  dividends  had  been,  since 
1764,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  September,  1767, 
were  raised  to  5^  per  cent.  In  1769,  the  actual  stock  bislonging  to  the 
Province  was  reported  at  i^4,000,  besides  dividends  uninvested. ; 

To  superintend  the  new  issue,  two  commissioners  were  i^pointed  ; 
who  were  to  attend  at  the  office  till  June,  1767,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing bills  and  paying  public  creditors.  At  that  time,  the  commission- 
ers were  to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  for  the  AssemUy ;  every 
thing  was  to  be  locked  up  in  an  iron  chest,  the  keys  of  the  two  locks  of 
which  are  to  be  delivered  respectively  to  die  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  key  of  the  room  containing  the  chest  to  the 
Governor;  upon  the  first  Assembly  after  said  10th  June,  a  committee  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  whole  apparatus,  the  report  and  stale  examined,  and 
the  commissioners  to  be  then  discharged,  if  all  be  found  right.  Their 
functions  of  exchanging  bills  and  paying  creditors,  were  to  be  thence- 
forward performed  annually  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly. 

We  have  before  us  now  several  of  the  notes  of  this  issue,  unlike  in  form 
and  style  to  the  old  ones.  Those  old  ones  were  of  the  size  of  a  large 
bank  note  of  the  present  day,  with  a  vignette  only  on  the  left  hand,  as  if 
they  were  to  be  cut  out  of  a  book,  the  arms  of  the  Province  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner,  the  denomination  of  the  note  in  figures  in  the  lower,  and 
same  denomination  in  full  on  the  top,  with -a  blank  line  for  the  number 
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reaching  orer  ta  the  risfat  hand  corner — aH  quite  handsomely  engrayed, 
and  apparently  execated  in  England.  The  text  recites,  that  ^^  This  inden- 
ted bill  of shall  pass  current  for  the  sum  herein  mentioned  in  all 

PAYMENTS,  according  to  the  directions  of  an  Act  of  Assembly.  Dated  at 
Annapolis,"  etc. 

The  new  ones  of  1767  are  much  smaller ;  none  of  them  being  above  4{ 
inches  long  by  about  Sf  wide.  The  vignettes  are  in  wood,  chiefly,  (some 
look  like  lead,)  sufficiently  ill-cut  to  nave  been  done  in  the  Province ; 
they  are  widest  in  the  left  hand,  but  extend  round  three  sides  of  the  note ; 
the  lower  side  is  bordered  with  printers'  edging,  of  various  sorts.  Like 
the  former,  they  bear  the  arms  of  the  Province  ;  and  there  are  sundry 
curious  devices  among  other  things  for  enabling  those  who  cannot  read  to 
determine  the  denomination  of  the  note.  The  text  is  printed ;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  which  is  to  encourage  the  best 
work  in  the  service  of  the  honest,  in  these  notes  are  divers  irregularities 
and  mistakes,  which  appear  to  have  been  designed  to  operate  upon  the 
self-respect  or  incautiousness  of  counterfeiters.  The  text  recites  that  ^'  This 

indented  bill  of shall  entitle  the  bearer  hereof  to  receive  bills  of 

exchange,  payable  in  London,  in  gold  and  silver,  at  the  rate  of  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  sterling  per  ddlar  for  the  said  bill,  according  to  the 
directions  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  Maryland.  Dated  at  Annapolis,  this 
1st  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini,  1767." 

The  reverse  of  these  bills  is,  also,  ornamented  with  leaves  and  steins  on 
a  black  ground.  These  seem  to  have  been  done  in  metal,  and  so  worked 
off  as  to  produce,  in  printers'  phrase,  only  an  enormous  monk. 

The  paper  of  the  old  ones  is  thin,  flexible,  and  tough :  that  of  the  new, 
thick,  aiiSy  and  likely  to  cut  whenever  folded.  We  have  seen  none  of 
this  issue  under  a  dollar. 

How  far  the  reliance,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  upon  the  bank  stock- 
•s  the  basis  of  these  notes,  would  have  been  justified  in  fact,  there  was 
no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  experimentally.  The  period  of  calling  them 
in,  arrived  durine  the  Revolution  ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Chancellor  Hansen, 
^  a  different  kind  of  redemption  has  since  taken  place."  It  was  not  only 
a  diflfeient  kind  of  redemption,  but  a  kind  different /rom  redemption :  they 
were  not  redeemed  at  all. 

However,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  this  coming  event 
bad  not  cast  any  shadow  before  it;  and  two  years  afterwards  (in  1769) 
the  AssemUy  and  people  were  prepared  for  a  fresh  emission  of  $318,000 
in  paper,  n%t  to  circulate  longer  than  April,  1782.  The  object  of  this 
issue  was  for  making  loans  to  citizens,  only,  on  bond  and  security.  No 
loans  to  any  individual,  either  as  principal  or  surety,  were  to  exceed 
$4,000 ;  and  every  obligor,  as  surety,  must  have  a  fee-simple  estate  of 
at  least  double  the  value  of  the  sum  lent,  to  ascertain  which,  the  commis- 
sioners were  authorized  to  search  the  county  records  without  charge.  It 
was,  therefore,  in  fact,  lending  only  on  real  estate.  To  carry  this  into 
execution,  two  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
under  their  official  name  to  have  succession,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  etc. 
They  were  to  give  bond,  with  security,  for  &ithful  performance  Of  their 
duties ;  among  which  were  specially  recited  the  salutary  one  of  com- 
mencing an  action  in  default  of  interest  after  three  months ;  and  if  an 
action  was  not  commenced  within  six  months,  the  commissioners  tbem- 
•etv«s  were  to  be  liable  for  the  debt. 
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These  c<MUini0$ioner8  were  to  succeed  to  all  the  powers  of  the  Assem- 
bly committee  in  regard  to  bills  of  the  second  issue ;  the  accounts  and 
transactions  for  whi^,  however,  were  to  be  kept  separate  from  those  of 
this,  the  third.  The  Assembly  calculated  that  the  second  issue  *ould  be 
all  redeemed  by  jS24,000  of  the  bank  stock  and  its  accumuk  ,on ;  and 
they,  therefore,  direct  the  commissioners,  whenever  exchange*.  Is  above 
par,  to  make  loans,  not  in  bills  of  credit,  but  id  bills  of  exchmge  upon 
the  trustees  in  London,  provided  the  aggregate  of  such  bills  does  not  ex- 
ceed JS10,000,  (the  then  Dalance  of  the  stock,)  which  amount  t^e  trustees 
are  authorized  to  dispose  of  to  meet  such  drafts. 

Obligors'  bonds  were  dischargeable  in  bills  of  this  emissic  i  or  of  the 
former,  (which  places  the  two  emissions  upon  the  same  fo'  cing,)  or  in 
specie  at  its  sterling  proportionate  value.  This  last  clause  w  }  to  induce 
payments  in  specie ;  but,  as  a  set-off,  such  specie  or  bills  of  tl  i  emission 
were  to  be  let  out  again  at  the  value  at  which  they  had  beeii  rt  reived, 
until  the  last  year,  during  which  no  loans  were  to  be  made,  bills  of  the 
second  emission  were  not  to  be  let  out  again  at  all. 

The  commissioners  for  this  issue  were  the  same  individuals  who  had 
superintended  the  last,  and  the  bills  issued  are  in  all  regards  sim  lar.  Some 
new  furniture  appears  to  hav»  been  obtained ;  but,  in  general,  the  emission 
may  be  said  to  be  worse  executed  than  the  last.  We  have  hem  in  our 
sight,  of  all  denominations  from  one-ninth  of  a  dollar  up  to  eight  dollars. 

In  December,  1773,  little  more  than  four  years  after  the  l^t  emission, 
a  fourth  issue  was  authorized  of  $480,000 ;  $266,666f  of  which  were 
to  be  used  for  loans  only,  as  under  the  former  issue ;  $80,000  were  ap- 
propriated to  specific  purposes  of  public  utility,  and  at  the  disposal  of 
mture  AssembUes  ;  and  the  balance,  or  $133,333^,  to  be  used  in  repla- 
cing torn  or  defieiced  notes — an  object  which,  from  the  texture  of  the 
material  employed,  was  by  no  mecms  too  largely  allowed  for.  The  same 
commissioners  who  superintended  the  former,  were  directed  to  take 
<^harge  of  this  issue,  and  their  existing  bonds  and  securities  were  ac- 
cepted for  both.  But  one  of  them,  Mr.  Cowden,  did  not  act ;  and  the 
new  notes  are  signed  by  William  Eddis,  then  surveyor  of  the  customs  at 
Annapolis,  and  who,  twenty  years  afterwards,  acquired  a  greater  noto- 
riety by  the  publication  (in  1792)  of  a  large  octavo,  (now  t^re,)  contatn- 
mg*  <<  Letters  from  America,  historical  and  descriptive,  comprising  oc- 
currences from  1769  to  1777,  inclusive,"  etc. 

The  appearance  of  this  issue  is  similar  to  that  of  the  last ;  but  mani- 
fests a  gradual  deterioration  in  some  of  the  furniture  employed.  The 
type  is  improved,  and  the  paper,  though  stiff,  is  ,not  quite  as  thick  as  the 
preceding.  The  phraseology  is  exactly  the  same,  except  the  date, 
which  is  the  10th  day  of  April,  1774.  There  is  a  greater  irregularity  in 
the  size  of  the  notes  of  different  denominations  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding issues,  and  we  have  examined  specimens  of  all  denominations 
from  one-ninth  of  a  dollar  up  to  eight  dollars. 

This  was  the  last  emission  under  the  Proprietary  Government :  the  last 
Assembly  under  that  government,  indeed,  was  in  session  on  the  day  of 
the  date  of  the  notes,  and  continued  so  for  ten  days  afterwards.  There 
was  no  subsequent  issue  until  the  one  under  the  Provincial  Convention, 

*  This  will  be  foand  in  th«  Warden  Library,  recently  acquired  for  the  State  of  New 
Yorky  and  ii»w»  we  believe»  In  proseMof  arrangement 
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whefl/^the  State  had  become  independent  in  form,  on  the  26th  Jnlji 
1775. 

We  can  now  present  the  dates  of  anthoiization,  amounts,  and  some 
other  ptf^Mculars,  in  one  view  : 


ih 


Emissu 

Date. 

Period. 

First,.., 

.  • . 

1733 

31  y€ars 

AugmeuMd, 

1756 

8      « 

Second,. 

• «   •  • 

1766 

10      " 

Third,... 

1769 
1773 

12      " 

Fotirth,.. 

.  •  • . 

8      ** 

)o 

^.c 

.Aii 

Am'tinjC.  Am'(ia|. 
90,000  > 
30,0005      '"* 
....     173,733 

...•     318,000 

. .  • .     266,667 

133,333 

80,000 

971,733 
133,333 


ttemarks. 

Rddeem'd  and  balance  abtorVd 

in  second  emimion. 

Secured  by  £24,000  stg.  Bank 

•  of  Eog.  stock  and  aocamulation. 

Secured  by  bonds  and  mort- 

[gages- 
Secured  by  bonds  and  mort- 
gages. 

:   Substituted  for  same  amount 
of  third  emission. 
Secured  upon  X10,000  stg.  Bk. 
of  Eng.  stock  and  accumuUtion. 

sabstracted. 


Leaves^  as  the  actual  aggregate,  • .  •  • .  $838,400 

The  la^  column  shows  upon  what  the  issues  were  founded,  and 
how  secur^  d ;  and  shows,  bolides,  the  commendaUe  caution  of  the  Ma- 
ryland finaticiers  of  those  days.  Assuming  the  system  to  have  gone 
on  to  its  full  period,  the  £24,000  sterling  bank  stock,  compounded  at  fiy% 
per  cent,  per  annum,  (and  for  seven  years  out  of  tne  ten  the  dividends 
were  five  and  a  half  per  cent.,)  would  have  amounted  to  $173,695,  and 
thus,  as  the  Assembly  stated,  have  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  second 
emission,  except  $38 ;  the  loans,  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage,  would 
have  been  singularly  managed,  if  they  did  not  result,  under  aU  the  safe- 
guards with  which  the  commissioneris  were  armed,  in  at  least  the  return 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  principal,  plus  the  expenses  of  issue  and  man- 
agement, (which  were  but  $27,960 ;)  and  against  the  $80,000  of  the 
last  emission  applied  to  public  expenditures,  (partly  the  building  of  the 
State-House  at  Annapolis,  partly  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road  from 
Fort  Cumberland  to  the  nearest  batteau  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  and 
some  other  ll:8s  prominent  objects,)  is  to  be  placed  the  iSlO,000  ster- 
ling of  bank  stock,  whose  own  accumulation  would  have  made  it,  in  1782, 
at  the  same  rate  with  the  other  lot,  $92,397.  So  that  the  whole  opera^ 
tion  oould  not  result  otherwise  (without  fraud  or  embezzlement)  than  in 
a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Province.  In  &ct,  all  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness managed  here  did  turn  out  so.  And  yet  the  three  last  issues  not 
only  required  no  increased  tax,  but  were  preceded  by  a  repeal  of  taxes, 
which  were  found  unnecessary.  All  this  only  serves  to  show  the  wisdom 
and  comfort  of  taking  things  in  the  proper  time — ^which  proper  time,  in 
the  matter  of  getting  into  debt,  is  the  very  beginning  or  sooner. 

The  system,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  be  carried  out;  the  troubled 
times  of  a  revolution,  breaking  out  almost  immediately  after  the  circulation 
of  the  last  emission,  were  not  particularly  well  calculated  to  refine,  or  even 
nourish,  moral  principle  ;  and  the  fate  of  such  bills  as  were  outstanding 
on  20th  March,  1781,  may  be  gathered  from  an  act  of  that  period — 
the  second  section  of  which  declares,  that  after  that  date  ^^  no  bills  of 
credit  issued  by  Congress,  or  acta  of  Assembly  dtaring  the  old  gwemment,  or 
resolves  of  Coforention,  shall,  within  Uiis  State^  be  deemed  p«per  money. 
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or  pass  current,  or  be,  in  law  or  equity,  a  tender  or  payment  for  any  debt, 
covenant,  promise,  contract,  or  agreement."  But  the  steps  which  led  to 
such  an  act,  the  disasters  preceding  and  accompanyiiu^  it,  the  refusal  of 
the  trustees  in  London  ^countenanced  by  the  British  Government)  to  ac- 
count for  or  transfer  the  oank  stock  of  the  Province,  the  discussions  about 
black  money  and  red — ^all  of  which  are  necessary  to  an  exact  statement  of 
the  amount  of  money  sunk,  and  a  calm  estimate  of  the  amount  of  injustice 
done,  by  this  act — belong  properly  to  an  amount  of  the  Revolutionary 
currency  of  Maryland,  which  we  shaU  give,  at  some  future  time,  in 
another  number  of  our  journal. 


THE    STATE    OF    TENNESSEE. 

We  have  been  very  anxious  to  give  to  our  readers  some  satisfactory 
accounts  from  this  important  State.  We  say  important,  because  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  her  great  mineral 
resources  vnll  not  only  be  explored,  but  actually  mined  and  brought  to 
market. 

That  these,  her  resources,  were  very  great,  we  have  long  well  known, 
but  have  not  been  enabled  to  give  to  our  readers  any  systematic  account 
of  them.  We  have  now,  however,  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  them  part 
of  the  '^  Eighth  Geological  Report,  made  to  the  twenty-sixth  Greneral 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  November  1st,  1845,  by  G.  Troost, 
M.  D.,  Geologist  to  the  State."    . 

It  gives  us  the  more  pleasure  to  enrich  our  pages  with  this  extract,  be- 
cause it  is  an  examination  of  the  gromvi  with  a  view  to  a  railroad  from 
Chattanooga,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  to  Nashville.  As  it  will  speak 
fully  for  itself,  we  here  insert  it  without  further  comment,  satisfied  that 
in  so  doing  we  shall  give  great  pleasure  to  the  citizens  of  the  Atlantic 
States,,  who  will,  with  us,  rejoice  at  the  information  it  contains  of  the 
quantities  of  coal,  iron,  limestone,  &c.,  with  which,  what  Professor  Troost 
calls,  the  southern  part  of  their  coal  region,  abounds. 

In  conclusion  of  these  few  remarks,  we  would  express  our  warmest 
thanks  to  the  Professor  for  the  copy  of  the  Report  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
send  us;  and  as  we  are  in  correspondence  with  a  young  and  spirited 
member  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  we  hope  soon  to  give  to  our  read- 
ers further  good  accounts  of  the  present  state  of  the  home  industry,  from 
that  very  interesting  quarter  of  the  Union. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  several  routes  through  the  Cumberland  and 
Lookout  Mountains,  along  which  a  railroad  to  Chattanooga  may  be  con- 
structed. An  actual  survey,  by  a  competent  engineer,  can  only  decide 
which  of  them  will  be  the  most  practicable.  My  observations  as  to 
distances  and  elevations  are  imperfect,  and  only  such  as  can  be  made  in 
an  excursion  intended  to  examine  the  deposites  of  coal  of  that  region. 
My  investigations  have,  however,  fully  satisfied  me  that  there  exists  no 
impediments  to  the  construction  of  the  proposed  road  which  may  not  be 
eattly  removed. 
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I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  advantages  which  are  ofiered  by  the 
country  through  which  I  have  pointed  out  the  different  routes  for  the 
proposed  road.  Advantages  which  will  only  be  properly  developed  ,if 
this  road  be  constructed,  and  which,  otherwise,  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion being  deficient,  may  remain  dormant  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
Advantages  to  which  England  owes  a  considerable  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  its  present  elevated  station  amongst  the  powers  of  Europe.  I  allude 
to  the  deposites  of  coal  and  iron,  which,  as  I  will  show,  exist  in  a  great 
abundance  in  the  section  of  country  under  consideration. 

The  deposites  of  coal  in  that  part  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  which 
I  have  examined,  forming  its  southern  extremity,  and  also  part  of  Wal- 
den's  Ridge,  tc^ether  with  the  northern  extremity  of  Raccoon  Mountain, 
are  of  great  extent,  and  are  only  partly  brought  to  light,  and  those  that  are 
known  are  only  slightly  penetrated.  Most  of  them  have  merely  fur* 
nished  the  fuel  for  the  blacksmith  in  the  surrounding  country.  A  few 
boat  loads  have  been  taken  from  the  banks  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tennessee  river,  some  of  which  are  said  to  have  reached  New  Orleans ; 
but  as  that  place  is  more  conveniently  supplied  from  the  Ohio  river,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  coal  ever  descended  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
inhabitants,  therefore,  of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  being  not 
much  interested  in  these  possessions,  have  not  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  investigate  properly  the  extent  of  these  deposites,  and  conse* 
quently  the  account  which  I  now  o£fer  is  merely  an  approximation.  The 
extent  of  the  coal  fields  which  may  be  favoured  by  the  proposed  railroad 
is  great ;  we  may  include  in  it  those  of  Mr.  Kimbrow,  on  ^e  Crab  Orchard 
road,  and  Mr.  Gillingwater,  which  are  only  about  three  miles  from  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  may,  without  much  trouble,  be  transported  down  the 
river  to  Chattanooga.  The  caste  is  the  same  with  those  banks  that  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Jack's  Banks.  Most  of  the  other  deposites  are 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lOad  from  Chattanooga  to  Nashville. 

I  have  abeady,  in  a  preceding  report,  spoken  of  the  coal  bank  of  Mr. 
Kimbrow.  I  mentioned  there  wat  neither  the  extent  nor  the  direction  of 
this  deposite  could  be  ascertained,  that  it  seento  to  run  vertically  into  the 
ground,  and  that  its  horizontal  extent  was  equally  indeterminable,  and 
this  doubt  is  not  yet  cleared  up.  Mr.  Kimbrow  has  now  descended  about 
20  feet  into  the  coal,  and  has  not  yet  reached  the  bottom. 

In  the  same  report  I  have  given  a  description  of  the  coal  deposites  of 
Mr.  Gillingwater.  This,  1  mentioned,  was  an  extensive  irregular  deposite 
of  coal,  showing  no  traces  of  stratification,  and  of  which  the  dimensions 
could  not  be  ascertained.  • 

I  published,  also,  analyses  of  this  and  the  coal  of  Mr.  Kimbrow,  which 
show  that  these  coals  are  of  very  good  quality. 

Another  deposite  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Kimbrow,  near  the  old 
tompike  gate  of  Maj.  W.  Brown.  Judging  firom  external  appearances,  it 
is  extensive,  but  it  is  not  yet  penetrated. 

Near  Piney  Creek,  in  a  lower  range  of  the  mountain  than  the  preceding 
deposite  occupies,  appears  an  outcrop,  which  has  not'yet  been  penetrated. 

Another  deposite  we  have  opposite  the  Crab  Orchard  Tavern,  which 
seems  to  be  extensive. 

The  next  deposite  that  claims  our  attention  is  situated  on  Rocky  Creek, 
in  Hamilton  county,  about  25  miles  from  Chattanooga.  The  bank  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Jack's  Bank.    Two  strata^  separated  from  each 
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othei  by  sandstone^  are  opened.  The  upper  stratum  has  a  thickness  from 
eight  to  nine  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  lower  stratum  is  not  known  ;  it 
has  been  penetrated  downwards  for  ten  feet,  but  no  bottom  was  found. 
A  specimen  of  this  coal  is  amongst  those  presented  to  the  Iiegislature ;  it 
is  marked  No.  11.. 

The  next  coal  banks  are  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route  of  the  proposed 
railroad. 

That  the  members  of  the  Legislature  may  be  enabled  to  form  some 
adequate  conception  of  the  rich  and  varied  deposites  of  these  and  other 
minerals  in  the  vicinity  of  the  contemplated  railroad,  I  send  them  with 
my  report  several  specimens^  marked  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Is  coal  from  near  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek,  about  two  miles 
from  Mr.  J.  Haley's.  The  stratum  is  about  two  feet  thick ;  it  rests  on  a 
stratum  of  slate,  and  is  covered  with  sandstone.  This  stratum  may  be 
traced  for  upwards  of  eight  miles  in  a  horizontal  direction.  It  is  not  hi 
penetrated.  The  thickness  may  increase,  as  I  have  observed  some  out- 
crops of  the  same  stratum  that  exceed  two  feet.  Judging  from  appear- 
ances below  this  stratum,  I  think  that  other  strata  may  oe  found  below  it* 
It  is  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Haley. 

No.  2.  Is  coal  from  a  stratum  about  two  miles  northwest  from  Mr.  J. 
Haley's,  near  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek.  It  is  not  the  same  spar  of  moun- 
tain from  which  No.  1  was  taken.  The  stratum  is  about  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Seven  feet  of  it  is  cleared,  and  it  has  been  penetrated  about  ten 
feet  This  stratum  seems  to  extend  through  this  whole  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  outcrops  of  other  strata  may  be  traced  in  a  lower  situation. 
This  coal,  judging  from  its  stracture,  resembles  that  of  Mr.  Gillingwater. 
It  is  more  bituminous  than  No.  1.     It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Miller  Rice. 

No.  3.  Is  coal  from  Battle  Creek,  about  six  miles  from  Jasper.  The 
stratum  is  six  feet  thick.  It  rests  on  slate,  and  is  covered  with  sandstone. 
There  are  three  strata,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  apart.  These  strata  are 
very  extensive,  in  frtct  almost  everywhere  coal  may  be  found  here»  it  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  McMurray. 

^  No.  4.  Is  coal  from  Mullen's  Creek,  about  three  miles  from  the  Ten- 
nessee river.  It  is  a  good  slafy  coal.  The  stratum  is  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness.    The  property  of  Mr.  J.  Haley. 

No.  5.  Is  Qoalfrom  near  the  Suck.  It  is  an  extensive  stratum.  It  is 
^two  feet  in  thickfieas.  The  coal  is  similar  to  No.  4.  The  property  of 
Mr.  McEwen. 

No.  6.  Is  coal  from  near  Kelley's  Ferry,  one  mile  from  the  Tennessee 
fiver.  It  may  be  traced  to  near  the  Suck.  The  stratum  is  four  feet  in 
thickness.     The  property  of  Mr.  J.  Haley. 

No.  7.  Is  coal  from  Raccoon  Mountain,  a  short  distance  above  Rankin's 
Ferry,  on  the  Tennessee  river.  The  stratum  is  about  twelve  feet  thick. 
A  seam  of  slate  divides  it  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  is  nine  feet,  and  the 
lower  three  feet,  in  thickness.  These  divisions  do  not  run  parallel  to  one 
another.    The  property  of  Mr.  Rankin. 

No.  8.  Is  coal  from  Raccoon  Mountain,  from  a  stratum  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cove  on  which  No.  7  occurs.  It  is  three  feet  thick.  There 
are  three  strata,  separated  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  from  each  other. 
The  property  of  Mr.  Rankin. 

No.  9.  Is  coal  from  Raccoon  Mountain,  on  the  Georgia  side.  The 
boundary  line  runs  through  it.    It  is  about  three  feet  in  tUckness. 
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No.  10.  Is  coal  from  Raccoon  Mountain.  It  19  about  two  ie%t  in 
thickness.     Property  of  Mr.  Allen.* 

No.  11-  Coal  described  above.    The  Jack's  Bank. 

No.  12.  Coal  from  about  seyenteen  miles  from  Jasper,  on  the  Cumber- 
land Mountain,  one  mile  from  the  stage  road.  The  thickness  of  the  stra** 
turn  i3  not  known.  It  is  probably  more  than  20  feet  Mr.  Mitchel,  from 
Jasper,  says  that  it  is  his  property.     Some  others  claim  it. 

1  have  omitted  in  this  enumeration  a  deposite  of  coal,  which  is  more  ex* 
tensive  than  any  of  theaboye  mentioned  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  siunmit  or 
table  land  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  between  the  stage  road  to  Jasper^ 
and  the  Battle  Creek  road.  Bad  weather,  and  thereby  want  of  time,  pre- 
vented me  from  making  an  occular  examination.  It  belongs  to  Messrs. 
La  Chapel,  Bayerd,  &  Co.,  who  are  there  preparing  a  large  tract  of  land^ 
&r  a  settlement  of  Europeans,  principally  Grermans. 

It  appears  from  the  above  encuaaeratioU)  that  there  exists  an  inexhaus* 
tible  treasure  of  this  combustible,  which,  if  once  the  means'  of  transporta- 
tion are  established,  will  make  Middle  Tennessee  entirely  independent  of 
the  uncertain  water  power,  which  is  mostly  unavailable  here,  during  the 
summer  season,  and  may  be  the  means  of  transforming  this  part  of  Ten*- 
nessee  into  a  manufacturing  country. 

IRON. 

The  next  important  material  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  is  the  Iron 
Ore,  which,  also,  exists  there,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  banks,  in  great 
abundance.  I  must  here  observe,  that  our  iron  ore,  ^ough  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  coal,  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  found  in  the  coal  fields 
of  Ekigland,  and  which  produces  an  inferiour  kind  of  iron,  if  we  may  judge 
of  it  by  the  specimei^,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Stales  have  been 
imported  for  railroads  and  other  purposes.  English  imported  icon  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  our  Tennessee  iron  ;  to  tbe  honour  of  which,  I  beg 
leave  here  to  mention,  that  none  of  the  steam  boilers  made  of  '^ennessee 
iron,  out  of  which  several,  I  am  informed,  have  been  constructed  in  Cin* 
cinnati  and  Pittsburg,  have  burst.  Of  course,  therefooe,  our  iron  masters 
are  free  from  any  blame  of  having  contributed  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  live»  that  have  been  lost  by  those  accidents. 

No.  1.  Is  a  specimen  of  Red  Iron  Oxide,  An-ex^nsive  deposite  of 
this  ore  occurs  near  Prigmore  Gap,  three^urths  of  a  miJe  from  Sequat- 
chee  river,  projecting  abundantly  above  ground.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Dr.  Hatey.  The  same  kind  of  ore  occurs  abundantly  on 
the  left  side  of  Tennessee  river,  on  the  Raccoon  Mountain.  The  ore  at 
the  two  above  mentioned  locahties,  is  of  a  granular  structure. 

This  vein  of  iron  ore,  varying  here  and  there  in  its  structure,  may  be 
traced  for  more  than  60  miles,  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  that  is, from  Raccoon  Mountain  to  the  Cumberland  Gap; 
where  the  Cumberland  Mountains  enter  into  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The 
iron  works  of  Kimbro  and  Gordan,  are  established  on  the  same  vein.  The 
ore  used  in  the  above  mentioned  works,  has  a  different  structure ;  it  is 
more  or  less  foliated,  or  rather  scaly.  These  establishments  have  been 
in  operation  for  several  years,  and  when  proper  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  the  metal,  have  produced  good  iron. 

Among  tbe  samples  presented  to  the  Legislature-— No.  1.  is  the  granu- 
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lar  ore  from  Prigmore's  Gap ;  and  No.  2,  the  scaly  variety  from  a  more 
northeastern  locality. 

No.  3.  Is  brown  iron  stone,  (compact  liver  ore.)  This  ore  is  similar 
to  that  of  our  rich  iron  deposites  in  Dickson,  Stewart,  and  Perry  counties, 
and  others  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  those  of  Carter,  Sallivan,  and  other 
counties  of  East  Tennessee.  This  variety  is  particularly  compact,  and 
judging  from  the  surface  of  thedeposite,  very  abundant, and  though  its  com* 
pactness  may  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  work,  it  will  be  more  produc- 
tive in  metal.     It  is  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Haley. 

No.  4.  Is  brown  iron  stone  and  stilpnosiderite.  It  is  a  compound  ore, 
composed  of  brown  iron  stone  of  a  very  compact  structure,  passing  into 
the  variety  called  liver  ore^  through  which  runs  the  etUpnoeiderite.  The 
latter,  I  believe,  has  the  reputation  of  making  <'  red  snort"  iron.  We 
hare  several  ores  in  Tennessee,  in  which  this  kind  of  ore  enters,  but  I 
neyer  understood  that  they  produced  ^'  red  short"  iron.  This  ore  is  very 
pure  and  heavy,  and  judging  from  external  appearances,  promises  to  he 
abundant. 

LIMESTONE. 

The  next  material  under  consideration  is  Limestone.  It  may,  perhapst 
appear  strange  to  an  inhabitant  of  Middle  Tennessee,  that  a  substance 
which  incumbers  him  very  much,  may  be  valuable  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  Nevertheless  such  is  the  case,  and  I  doubt  whether  in  any  part 
of  South  Carolina  or  Georgia,  any  good  limestone  is  found,  and  I  under- 
stand that  it  iias  lately  become  a  desideratum  in  those  States  to  improve 
the  fields  with,  which  in  some  parts  begin  to  fail. 

The  whole  of  Sequatchee  Valley,  and  Battle  Creek  Valley,  in  fact  the 
whole  of  the  base  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  Walden's  Ridge,  Raccoon 
and  Lookout  Mountains,  are  limestone,  and  limestone  of  a  superioor 
quality,  surpassing  in  purity  that  which  occurs  in  most  places  in  Middle 
Tennessee.  The  upper  part  of  this  stratum  seems,  from  its  external  ap- 
pearance, to  be  a  kind  of  hydraulic  limestone ;  so  that  it  may  even  become, 
for  some  purposes,  a  desideratum  in  Nashville,  in  the  vicinity  of  which, 
some  years  ago,  kilns  were  constructed  to  furnish  New  Orleans  with  lime. 

If  the  projected  railroad  shall  be  constructed,  this  limestone  may  be- 
come of  paramount  importance  to  the  inhabitants  oT  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains. I  have  seen  the  lime  made  of  that  limestone ;  it  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  when  prepared  with  proper  sand,  it  furnishes  a  superiour 
mortar  and  perfectly  white  when  used  for  external  coating.  I  would,  there- 
fore, advise  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State  to  erect  what  is  caUed 
perpetual  limekilns,  and  these  may  serve  for  both  kinds  of  fuel,  wood,  and 
the  refuse  coal,  (coal  which  is  too  small  for  transportation.) 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  the 
process  of  lime  burning,  I  wish  to  state  one  fact — ^that  the  limestone, 
which  has  been  exposed  for  a  long  while  to  the  action  of  meteoric  agen- 
cies, or  what  is  generally  called  surface  rock,  consisting  of  fragments  col- 
lected from  the  surface,  is  not  as  well  calculated  to  oe  burned  as  that 
which  is  taken  from  a  quarry  or  under  cover.  Such  limestone  contains 
a  fluid  which  facilitates  the  burning  very  much — ^in  fact,  I  have  seen  lime- 
stone which  could  not  be  burned  and  was  rejected  ander  the  name  of 
bastard  limestone,  while  the  same  kind,  fresh  from  the  quarry,  was  easily 
burned. 
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WHETSTONE. 

Another  substance,  though  not  of  paramount  importance  with  the  lime- 
stone, maywdeserve  our  attention — I  allude  to  a  kind  of  slate  which  occurs 
in  abundance  on  the  Raccoon  Mountain  and  some  parts  of  Walden's  Ridge. 
I  collected  some  fragments  of  it,  which  answer  very  well  for  hone  or  whet- 
stone. Several  mechanics  in  that  part  of  Tennessee  do  not  use  any  other 
whetstone ;  I  myself  found  that  it  answered  very  well  for  sharpening  a 
razor. 

ALUM. 

I  have  already,  on  a  former  occasion,  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Tennessee  the  manufacture  of  alum,  which  is  now  imported  from  some 
Eastern  cities,  perhaps  from  Europe.  The  primary  materials  of  which 
alum  is  composed,  exist  in  great  abundance  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

The  component  parts  of  alum  are  alumine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potash. 
The  greater  part  of  the  slate  which  accompanies  the  coal  strata  contains 
materials,  which,  when  acted  upon  by  the  atmospheric  air,  are  converted 
into  alumine  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  mostly  in  superabundance. 
The  slate,  for  that  purpose,  requires  only  to  be  broken  up  into  fragments, 
and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  in  such  a  manner  that  rain  is  ad- 
mitted only  when  it  is  required  to  dissolve  the  soluble  matter  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  air.  This  soluble  matter  consists  of  two  of 
the  ingredients  which  compose  alum — the  alumine  and  sulphuric  acid — sQ 
that  it  requires  only  the  potash  to  complete  the  composition  of  this  article. 
1  have  comunicated  the  mode  of  composing  it  to  several  of  the  inhabkants 
of  the  country  where  this  slate  (aluminous  slate  or  shale)  occurs,  but  as 
yet  no  one  has  profited  by  the  information. 

All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  TROOST, 
Geologist  of  the  State. 


THOUGHTS  ON 
AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCE. 

I  orFER  you  the  following  thoughts,  which  I  have  more  than  once  en- 
deavoured to  enforce,  in  the  several  addresses  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
make,  as  the  ardent  friend  of  American  interests,  for  insertion  in  the  Na- 
tional Magazine.  And  in  so  doing,  take  occasion  to  say,  that  I  consider 
that  work  as  eminently  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  whole  Union. 

I  observe,  with  pleasure,  that  you  take  the  ground  that  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  are  inseparable,  having  always  been  fully 
convinced  that  they  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  that  a 
paternal  and  republican  government,  above  all  others,  should,  with  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand,  extond  its  care  and  protection  over  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  Sifficult  to  perceive  for  what  government  is  instituted,  if 
not,  as  the  Constitution  expresses  it,  to  legislate  ^^  for  the  general  wel- 
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fare.''  Nor  ia  it  less  difBcuU  to  find  out  how  it  has  happened  that  the 
agriculturists  of  the  United  States  have  suffered  then^selves  to  be  treated 
with  the  injustice  that  has  been  done  them ;  but  the  government  ought 
not  to  be  censured  for  this  neglect,  for  the  fault  lies  with  themselves. 
The  census  shows  that  eighty  out  of  every  one  hundred  of  our  popula- 
tion are  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  derive  their  subsistence 
from  this  primitive  employment.  They,  therefore,  have  the  numerical 
power,  bear  the  public  burthons  while  they  shoulder  the  musket,  in  time 
of  need.  It  is  for  them,  then,  to  provide  for  themselves  and  for  this  para- 
mount portion  of  the  public  interest,  and  to  maintain  it  by  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise. 

Looking  to  our  past  history— the  frequent  revulsions  in  business, 
balances  of  trade  against  us,  leading  inevitably  to  the  exportation  of 
•pecie,  the  consequent  breaking  down  of  our  moneyed  institutions,  the 
repudiations  of  solemn  contracts,  bankruptcy,  and  disgrace,  painful  to 
contemplate,  and  with  all  this,  too,  a  neglect  of  the  proper  legislative 
aid,  almost  beyond  belief  among  a  free  and  enlightened  people — I 
must  be  permitted  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  great  fault  of  all  this 
lies  with  our  agriculturists  ;  the  country  has  a  just  right  to  look  to  them 
for  subsistene^  and  defence ;  it  is  emphaticaUy  their  own  cause,  and  yet 
it  is  neglected. 

We,  as  a  nation,  are  highly  favoured  by  a  benign  Providence,  and  yet 
we  suffer  his  blessings  to  be  overlooked.  We  may  at  least,  without  im- 
proper boasting,  assume  to  be  on  a  footing  with  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
out  from  unwise  measures  we  have  otlen  suffered  other  nations  to  over- 
whelm us  with  the  proceeds  of  their  industry,  to  the  paralyzation  of  our 
own,  and  thus  to  draw  from  us  almost  the  last  golden  eagle,  and  leave  us 
in  useless  controversy  as  to  the  real  cause  of  our  misfortunes.  It  thus 
becomes  our  positive  duty  to  assert,  morally  and  practically,  our  abso- 
lute independence. 

In  doing  this,  we  have  only  to  ask  of  all  other  nations — mutuality !  equal- 
'  ity  of  rights  and  mutuality  in  dealings.  Nor  should  we  permit  extended 
intercourse  upon  any  other  terms.  We  hear  much  said  about  "free 
trade."  Free  trade  doctrine,  as  the  world  is  situated,  is  a  bubble — an 
ignis  fatutts — a  false  light.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "  free  trade ;"  it 
cannot  exist — it  never  did  exist.  I  would  say  to  the  farmer,  what  would 
he  think  of  "  free  farming  .^"  The  man  who  should  proclaim  "  free  Arm- 
ing" over  the  country,  with  no  fences,  would  soon  be  considered  a  lunatic, 
and  this  would  be  no  more  absurd  than  is  the  idea  of  "  free  trade."  It 
has  been  said  the  farmers'  fences  in  Pennsylvania  cost  upwards  of  one 
million  of  dollars!  It  would,  therefore,  doubtless,  save  much  money  to 
dispense  with  them — but,  like  "  free  trade,"  it  would  subject  his  crops 
to  destruction. '  It  is  to  be  feared  many  noble  agriculturists  have  been 
deluded  by  this  bubble,  called  "  free  trade  !"  he  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  it  involves  some  great  moral  principle.  Accustomed  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  in  his  noble  and  independent  life,  he  is  deceived  by 
the  magic  word  "  free,"  which  is  of  deep  import  when  applied  to  has 
political  rights,  but  which  has  nothing  to  do  ^ith  trade ;  and  this  he  may 
verv  well  know,  from  the  restrictions  which  are  placed  upon  the  produce 
of  nis  farm,  which  is  excluded  from  many  foreign  ports  and  places,  so 
that  a  foreign  market  is  mostly  denied  to  him.  Let  i&  say  to  the  na- 
tigjiSi  set  US  fir^t  the  example  of  what  you  call  "  free  trade,"  and  then 
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we  may  believe  in  your  sincerity  in  recommending  it  to  us.  Till  then, 
we  shall  purchase  our  clolhing  from  our  neighbour,  who  will  purchase, 
and  who  does  purchase,  our  produce.  This  is  the  true  doctrine,  and  had 
it  been  acted  up  to,  our  country  would  have  been  saved  from  those  re- 
vulsions which  have  broken  down  our  moneyed  institutions,  and  produced 
such  wide-extended  ruin.  If,  however,  any  are  so  unwise  as  to  think 
freedom  of  trade  possible,  let  them  first  afford  relief  at  home — let  them 
go  for  freedom  of  transport  on  our  canals  and  railroads ;  it  may  be  well  to 
sympathise  with  foreign  nations,  but  let  us  look  to  our  home  interests.  He 
who  does  not  provide  for  his  own  household,  we  are  told  from  high  autho- 
rity, '*  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  Our  canals  and  railroads,  he  will  be  told, 
cost  large  sums  of  money — but  so,  also,  does  our  commercial  intercourse. 
Many  millions  are  expended  every  year  for  the  navy,  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, &c.,  which  are  all  charges  upon  ajar  intercourse  and  commerce 
with  foreign  nations.  The  cost  of  our  canals  is  less  in  amount  than  the 
lighthouses,  and  the  public  expenses  at  our  seaports  on  foreign  com- 
merce. The  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  a  country  are  the  great 
sources  of  its  wealth,  and  it  is  upon  these  alone  that  useful  commerce 
can  be  founded — and  to  what  an  immense  sum  must  the  internal  trade 
of  our  country  amount,  when  its  industry  has  reached,  as  it  now  has,  at 
least  to  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  when  not  more  than  one 
hundred  million  is  appropriated  to  foreign  commerce.  Government  is 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  a  fostering  care  to  such  an  immense  amount 
in  value,  all  drawn  from  the  labour  and  skill  of  its  citizens ;  and  that 
government  is  certainly  in  fault  which  does  not  obtain,  or  create,  a  market 
for  it.  A  government  which  should  permit  us  to  be  crowded  out,  or 
prohibited  from  the  marts  of  the  world,  and  would  not  create  one  at 
home,  would  fail  in  the  objects  for  which  it  is  established. 

Has  the  farmer  ever  calculated  the  cost  of  bringing  his  wheat  to  mar- 
ket ^  From  Michigan,  or  any  place  on  our  lakes,  to  Buffiilo,  is  ten  centi 
a  bushel — on  to  Albany  is  sixteen  and  three-quarter  cents,  including  ten 
cents  canal  toll — to  New  York  three  cents — total,  twenty-nine  and  three- 
quarter  cents.  At  New  York  he  will  receive,  perhaps,  one  dollar ;  thirty 
cents  off  wil^  leave  the  distant  farmer  seventy  cents  per  bushel  for  hu 
indefatigable  labour. 

The  whole  freight  of  a  cargo  of  wheat  to  New  York  from  Europe,is  from 
fdne  to  ten  cents  a  bushel.  But  when  imported  in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and 
with  emigrants  between  decks,  at  six  or  seven  cents  a  bushel.  Odessa,  a 
region  fruitful  in  wheat  to  a  proverb — producing  over  25  bushels  to  the 
acre — a  country  of  Russian  serfs  and  Turkish  slaves,  whose  whole  cos- 
tume often  consists  of  a  frock  of  one  sheepskin  in  front  and  another  be- 
hind— a  country  in  which  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  barn — im- 
plements of  domestic  labour,  wretched-  and  few — wheat  winnowed  by 
immense  bodily  labour,  in  throwing  it  up  with  shovels  to  the  winds. 
JUaly  and  the  Mediterranean !  There,  the  poor  labourer,  with  his  only 
food,  maccaroni,  asks  but  for  the  addition  of  one  luxury — a  garlic,  twice 
a  week,  to  flavour  it !  These  are  countries  peculiarly  productive,  and 
abounding  with  wheat,  and  with  labour  of  the  most  abject  and  servile 
condition.  The  costs  of  freight  from  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
according  to  circumstances,  will  average  from  twelve  to  sij^teen  cents  a 
bushel. 

The  cost  of  transportation  ot  a  buihel  of  our  wheat  from  the  West 
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to  New  York,  is  two-thirds  more  than  that  from  Bremen ;  and  about  dovhh 
that  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  legislation  of  our  country  had  thus 
provided  a  premium  in  favour  of  foreign  grain ;  and  had  reduced  our  farmers 
to  the  unequal  competition  with  the  degraded  and  most  servile  labour 
of  Europe.'  The  Tariff  Act  of  1842  alone  redeemed  them  from  the  humil- 
ity of  their  condition,  by  the  protecting  duty  of  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel. 

In  1836  and  '37,  large  quantities  of  barley  were  imported  on  commis- 
sion, for  brewers,  in  this  city,  at  Albany,  and  the  intermediate  towns  on 
the  HudsoD.  It  cost,  including  all  expenses,  fifiy-fite  cents  per  bushel* 
During  the  same  years  large  quantities  of  rye  were  in  like  manner  im- 
porteafor  distillers,  and  all  the  cost  was  sixty-three  cents.  The  market 
price  of  barley  was  at  the  time  about  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  of  rye^ 
one  dollar  twenty-five  cents.  This  information  I  have  from  a  source  in 
which  I  entirely  confide  for  its  accuracy.  The  brewers  and  the  distillers 
at  the  time  kept  their  own  secret^  while  the  consumers  drank  the  pro* 
ceeds  in  full  gusto,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  one  dollar  twenty-five 
cents  a  bushel. 

These  are  the  results  of  laws  which  you  yourselves  sanction.  All  our 
Atlantic  cities  can  eat  ther  bread  cheaper  from  across  the  wide  ocean  than^ 
from  our  own  farms.  Without  the  present  protection  of  twenty-five  cents- 
a  bushel,  it  would  be  so  obtained.  If  we  do  not  adhere  to  our  present 
system,  foreign  nations  will  overwhelm  us  with  their  productions,  again 
take  away  our  specie,  and  leave  our  grain  upon  our  hands,  without 
either  a  foreign  or  domestic  market. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  this  country  of  Adam  Smith,  that  I  feel  the 
propriety  of  submitting  a  few  words  on  the  subject  and  history  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  Holland  was,  in  her  day,  the  great  emporium  of  com- 
merce, and  Flanders  of  manufactures.  These  two  countries  are  about 
equal  in  dimensions  to  a  couple  of  our  counties.  Their  most  prosperous 
condition  existed  about  two  centuries  ago.  Great  Britain  then,  far  in  the 
rear,  encumbered  with  her  baronial  power,  lacking  comparative  civili* 
zation,  began  to  perceive  the  essential  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
amples of  those  States.  She  began,  with  them,  to  encourage  domestic  in- 
dustry ;  and  when  she  could  not  estahlish  reciprocity  with  Flanders^  she  shut 
her  out !  The  rivalry  and  strife,  from  these  and  other  causes  of  conten- 
tion, ran  so  high,  that  Holland  set  about  the  invasion  of  England.  The 
curious  will  find  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  that  age,  by  reference  to  an 
original  proclamation,  now  preserved  in  the  New  York  Society  Library, 
of  Governor  Andros,  calling  on  these  American  colonies  to  aid  the  parent 
country  in  the  then  crisis  of  her  peril.  It  was  in  those  days  Van  Tromp 
sailed  into  the  Thames  with  a  broom  tied  at  his  mast  head,  to  show  he  had 
swept  out  the  British  Channel.  It  was  in  those  days,  that  country  was 
so  entirely  drained  of  its  currency,  "  the  shops  in  the  city  of  London  were 
closed  ;  and  the  Bank  of  England  began  io  pay  in  sixpences. ^^  The  sci- 
ence of  political  economy  was  moulded  into  a  weapon  for  defence. 

About  1670,  Great  Britain  began  to  make  books  on  political  economy  ; 
every  one  of  them  was  for  protection  in  the  extreme  !  accompanied  with 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  criminal  laws,  ena^ctecl  to  enforce  the  laws  of  pro- 
tection. Child  wrote  in  1670— Gee  in  1730— Can  till  on  in  1750 — Mild- 
may  in  1760.  All  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  England  on  political 
economy  used  the  strongest  language  in  favour  of  protection  of  domestic 
industry.  The^f  wrote  ft^  the  government.   Gee  is  nearly  out  of  print.  This 
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book  is  entitled  ^'  The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  considered'* 
— ^^  Showing  that  the  surest  way  for  a  nation  to  increase  in  riches^  is  to> 
prevent  the  importation  of  such  foreign  commodities  as  may  be  raised  at  hotne  r 
That  this  kingdom  is  capable  of  raising y  toithin  itself  and  its  colonies ^  ma-' 
teriaUfor  employing  all  our  poor  in  those  manufa^ctures  which  we  now  im- 
port  from  such  of  our  neighbours  who  refuse  the  admission  of  our  oum.'*^  Gee 
states  that  his  book  was  written  by  "  Order  of  the  Lords  of  2rcMfe."  It 
was  printed,  not  to  publish  it,  but  to  put  a  few  of  them  into  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  ministers  of  state,  and  other  great  men.  He  had  understood^ 
by  some  great  persons,  ^^  that  a  discourse  upon  trade  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  king."  Such  was  the  uniform  and  yet  unvarying  doc- 
trine of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  for  one  hundred  years  before  our 
Revolution,  and  is  her  practice  at  this  time.  When  that  great  event  waft 
rapidly  approaching :  when  Holland  adA  Flanders  were  supplanted^  so 
effectually,  that  their  unoccupied  canals^  and  museums  of  Chinese  curiosi- 
ties, only  remain  in  token  of  their  lost  trade — when  England  was  stand- 
ing pre-eminent  in  arms  and  in  commerce — lo !  the  book  of  Sir  James 
Stewart  makes  its  appearance — a  book  essentially  teaching  the  then  new- 
born doctrine  of  free  trade.  This  book  wa.s  published  in  1769.  England 
had  resolved  to  put  out  the  lights  by  which  her  course  had  been  guided  to 
fame  and  fortune.  At  length,  in  due  time,  Adam  Smith  appears.  His 
book  was  printed  in  1775  and  the  beginning  of  1776.  The  first  copy  of 
his  work  cannot  be  found  among  us.  For  one  hundred  years  before 
our  Revolution,  a  high-toned  protection  to  home  industry  was  enacted 
and  enforced  by  the  severest  penal  laws.  Since  that  time,  about  70 years, 
the  same  practice  has  continued,  but  all  the  books  have  been  free  trade-— 
a  fiilse  light,  erected  to  lesfd  others  on  to  shoals  and  quick-sands,  and  to 
secure  to  England  the  monopoly  of  commercial  wealth,  naval  power,  and 
prosperity. 

Selling  a  sheep,  or  exporting  a  fleece  of  wool,  was  punished,  for  the 
first  ofience,  by  forfeiture  of  goods,  his  hand  to  be  cut  off  and  nailed  up  in 
a  market  town  ;  and  for  a  second  offence,  to  suffer  death.  This  last  act 
escaped  the  notice  of  British  legislators,  and  yet  remains  unrepealedy 
although  unexecuted. 

To  entice  a^rtificer,  or  any  manufacturer,  to  leave  Great  Britain,  to 
practice  or  teach  his  trade,  was  punished  with  the  severest  penalties; 
while  the  artificer  himself  forfeited  his  estate,  was  declared  an  alien,  and 
incapable  to  take  property  by  descent,  gift,  or  otherwise.  It  was  called 
"  Owling.^'— 4th  Bl.  Com. 

When  Mr.  Schofield,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  now  living,  established 
bis  manufactory  of  buttons  in  that  town,  he  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
artisans,  and  could  not  send  them  from  England,  but  was  obliged  to  send 
them  disguised,  and  ship  them  from  keland  as  conmion  emigrants.  Other 
manufacturers,  and  especially  those  of  broadcloth,  formerly  encountered  - 
like  difficulties,  and  expedients— often  sent  them  first  to  Hollaad  or  to 
France,  and  from  thence  to  this  country.  Mr.  Haight,  of  New  York,. 
thus  got  out  his  carpet  looms. 

The  export  from  England  of  any  cotton  or  woollen  machinery,  waa 

prohibited  by  forfeiture  and  penalties.  The  earliest  American  adventurers 

in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen,  encountered  many  dangers^ 

diffiiculties,  delays,  and  great  expenses,  in  getting  out  machinery.    It  was 

I         obtained  thea  only  in  parts — ^from  drawings,  and  from  the  memory  of 

I 
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artisans.  And  but  for  the  use  of  one  common  language,  and  the  custom  dt 
emigration  to  this  country,  the  watchful  hindrances  of  government  officers 
and  penal  laws  could  not  have  been  eluded  and  overcome.  By  the  act 
14th  George  HI.,  it  is  a  forfeiture,  and  a  fine  of  i£200,  to  export  any  uten- 
sils for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  silk ;  and  a  like 
penalty  on  the  ship,  knowing  that  she  brings  them. 

The  desire  of  Russia  to  manufacture,  was  thus  prevented  till  within  a 
few  years.  When  they  learned  from  an  American  visiter,  that  this  coun* 
try  made  its  own  machinery,  with  American  improvements  on  the  best 
English  models,  orders  were,  immediately  given  to  ship  specimens  from 
Lowell,  and  to  draw  on  Russia  for  the  costs  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  opened  a  new  and  profitable  trade  with  Russia,  which  is  now 
carried  on  extensively  from  Lowell  and  Pat#rson,  and,  I  believe,  Mattea- 
wan ;  and  the  ports  of  Russia  were  alpo  eptoed  to  American  cotton. 
England,  watchful  for  the  interests  6f  her  subjects,  on  learning  the  open- 
ing of  this  new  American  trade,  forthwith  repealed  her  law  against  the 
export  of  cotton  machinery,  and  enabled  her  people  to  enter  into  the  com- 
petition and  profit  of  this  trade. 

One  word  as  to  Adam  Smith.  He  does  not  say  he  wrote  for  Govern- 
ment, as  Joshua  Gee  did.  But  the  whole  tenour  of  his  work,  and  the 
time  and  the  circumstaBce,  prove  the  fact.  In  the  form  of  a  book  on  the 
Science  of  Political  Economy^  the  colonies  and  their  interests  are  inter- 
woven in  many  of  its  pages,  with  extensive  colouring,  with  reasons  for  the 
l)urdens  imposed  upon  the  colonies — urging  upon  them  the  justice  of  sub- 
mitting to  Taxati&iiy  to  aid  in  paying  the  national  debt — with  suggestions 
of  amelioration  of  their  condition — with  objections  to  monopolies  and  cor- 
porations— of  relief  from  the  restrictions  on  their  trade  and  manufactures 
—of  pacification,  by  informing  them  that  they  were  treated  better  than 
«ither  Greece,  Rome,  or  other  nations  had  ever  treated  their  colonies ;  and 
adding  the  very  delicate  proposition,  ^^  that  if  to  each  colony  which  should 
detach  itself  from  the  general  Confederacy,  Great  Britain  should  allow 
«  representation,  a  newfhethod  of  acquiring  importance,  a  new  and  more 
dazzling  object  of  ambition,  would  be  presented  to  the  leading  men  of  each 
colony,  to  draw  some  of  the  great  prizes  which  sometimes  come  from  the 
wheel  of  the  great  state  lottery  of  British  politics."  ^ 

is  it  inquired,  who  was  this  Adam  Smith  }  History  affords  the  answer. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  learning — he  i^as  a  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  tbe  University  of  Glasgow.  He  suddenly  left  that  com- 
fortable retreat,  on  being  invited  by  Uharles  Townsend  to  accompany 
the  youpg  Duke  of  Buccleugh  in  his  travels  on  the  continent ;  ^^  and  upon 
conditions  which  assured  the  philosopher  an  amply  competent  inde- 
pendence of  fortune  for  his  future  iffe."  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
collect  materials,  and  time  to  write  his  book. 

Is  it  asked,  who  was  Charles  Toumsend?  "  He  was  a  man  of  splendid 
talents,  'of  lax  principles,  and  of  boundless  vanity  and  presumption.  He 
had  belonged  to  every  party,  and  cared  for  none."  He  had  been  Secre- 
tary at  War  under  the  Bute  administration,  and  lefl  it  with  discredit.  He 
had  married  the  widow,  and  become  the  ste}>-father  of  her  son,  the  young 
Duke  of  Buccleugh.  Under  Lord  Chatham,  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Treasurer,  become  one  of  the 
boldest  advocates  in  Parliament  for  the  taxation  of  America.  He  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  that  administration,  whose  lot  it  was  to  succeed 
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to  the  crop,  and  reap  the  fruit,  of  the  Grenville  measures  and  the  Stamp 
Act;  of  that  administration  which  gave  Aclam  Smith  the  place  and  living 
of  "one  of  the  Communanera  of  his  Majesty^s  Customs  in  Scotland  ^^^  of 
that  administration  whose  misguided  measures  drove  America  into  rebel- 
lion and  revolution — whose  corruptions  provoked  and  called  into  existence 
the  riots  and  tumultuous  assemolies  in  London !  and  aroused  the  caustic 
and  terrible  pen  of  Junius,  to  record  them  on  the  pages  of  history.  Our 
existence  as  a  nation  is  a  living  monument  of  the  events  of  that  day. 

Who  can  doubt  but  that  the  book  of  Adam  Smith  was  the  work  of  a 
pm'tisan  and  pensioned  writer  of  the  British  Government  ?  "  The  right  of 
taxatio9  without  representation^  and  that  not  eveu  a  hobnail  should  be 
manufactured  in  America,"  were  the  declared  principles  of  the  govern* 
ment.  This  was  the  foundation  and  corner  stone  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. The  seed  of  Great  Britain's  old  political  economy  was  deeply 
planted  with  us,  and  «among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  She  taught  one 
doctrine  to  us,  and  practiced  another  for  herself  And  yet  this  book  is 
the  oracle  put  forward,  smoothly  to  wipe  it  all  av^y.  Having  failed  by 
arms  to  gain  our  conunerce  and  prevent  our  manufacturing,  it  is  now  en- 
deavoured, by  this  book  of  Adam  Smith,  anJI  the  writings  of  the  herd  of 
government  retainers,  who  have  succeeded  him  in  dictionaries,  magazines, 
pamphlets,  reviews,  and  newspapers,  to  induce  us  to  open  our  country  to 
her  free  trade — while  instead  of  receiving  our  productions  in  payment, 
she  meets  them  with  a  prohibition  by  an  $tveraf  e  duty  of  330  per  cent,  on 
all  our  articles,  except  cotton. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  the  key  with  which  to  unlock  the  secrets  of 
Adam  Smith's  book.  That  book  is  not,  however,  wild  in  principle.  The 
theory  is  beautiful.  It  contains  much  useful  information  on  points  not 
aflfectin^  the  colonies.  To  prevent  being  miaunderstood,  he  expressly 
says,  '^  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  expect  to  set  a  system  of  unlimited  free 
trade  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  as  to  expipcl  that  an  Oceana  or  Utopia 
should  ever  be  established  in  it." 

Honest  Joshua  Gee  gives  us  the  true  light.  I  ^y  with  him  ^  the  sorest 
way  for  a  nation  to  increase  in  riches,  is  to  present  the  importation  of 
such  foreign  commodities  as  may  be  raised  at  home." 

At  the  time  of  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace' 9X  Ghent,  Mr.. 
Clay  proposed  to  make  a  commercial  treaty^  on  the  basis  of  free  trade^ 
between  the  two  countries.  One  of  the  British  commissioners  replied^ 
"  We  are  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  not  a  commercial 
treaty*  But  we  could  never  agree  to  have  free  trade*  Our  policy  i% 
fixed.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  British  government  to  protect  alike  its  sub-^ 
jects  in  every  condition  ;  whether  it  is  the  humble  miner  that  digs  the 
ore ;  the  shepherd  that  raises  a  fleece  of  wool ;  the  artisan  that  forms  it 
into  the  finest  fabric  ;  or  the  proudest  nobleman  in  England." 

When  in  London,  in  1836,  I  mentioned  this  circumstance,  and  the 
often  repeated,  like  proposition,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  agree 
on  free  trade,  to  Nassau  W.  Senior,  Esq.,  an  author,  and  who  then  had 
in  the  press  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on  Political  Economy^  and  I ' 
requested  of  him  to  add  a  chapter  to  his  book,  explaining  what  a  natioi^ 
should  do,  when  it  had  thus  offered  free  trade,  and  which  had  been  re^ 
jected  ;  and  I  suggested  the  omission  of  this  chapter,  as  a  defect  in  the 
book  of  Adam  Smith.  The  answer  was,  ^'  it  is  the  business  of  the  legis- 
Uuqr^  Biid  oQt  of  the  ^onomistjiQ  determine  the  conclusions,  and  decide 
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how  far  they  are  to  be  acted  upon."  (Vide  Ed.  Review,  Oct.,  1837, 
page  41,  where  my  question  is  more  fully  answered  in  the  review  of  Mr. 
Senior's  book.)  All  this  means,  that  free  trade  is  a  beautiful  theory  for 
«  state  of  the  perfectability  of  man.  Whenever  such  a  political  ml- 
ienium  shall  happen,  we  may  not  only  have  free  trade,  but  may  dispense 
with  all  government,  and  live  without  locks  on  our  doors.  Until  it  shall 
90  happen,  we  must  countervail  the  encroachments  of  other  governments, 
and  defend  ourselves  by  our  own  legislation  and  protection. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  sentences  from  Adam  Smith — ^to 
•oppose  encouragement  to  home  industry — is,  "  If  a  foreign  country  can 
supply  us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  can  make  it,  better  buy  it 
of  them,  with  some  part  of  the  produce  of  our  oum  industry^  employed  in 
a  way  in  which  we  have  advantage."  Again — ^^  It  is  an  acquired  advan- 
tage which  one  artificer  has  over  another ;  and  yet  they  both  find  it  more 
advantageous  to  buy  of  one  another  than  to  make  what  does  not  belong 
to  their  particular  trades."  These  truisms  are  put  forward  to  decoy  and 
delude  the  unwary.  Ask  the  question — what  must  be  done,  when  the 
foreign  country  will  not  take  ^'  the  produce  of  our  own  country^^^  either  in 
exchange  or  as  payment  ?  The  answer  is,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
"  economist "  to  direct  or  "  determine  conclusions."  The  beautiful  theory 
is  thus  exploded.  The  bubble  is  burst.  The  real  truth  of  practical  life 
is  evident.  It  is  the  business,  and  the  moral  and  public  duty  of  the 
legislature,  to  counlervail, the  importations  from  the  other  country,  and 
PROTECT  ''  the  produce  of  our  own  industry  ;"  and  to  command  and  main* 
tain  an  eauatity  of  rights^  and  mtUuality  in  dealings. 

What  IS  our  commercial  condition }  Let  the  following  table  of  duties 
•answer  the  question. 

TABLE. 

Total  Export  qf  Articles,  the  Growth  or  Produce  of  the  United  States,  to  England^ 
^    Scotland^  and  Ireland,  with  the  Duties  paid  thereon  during  the  years  1S38, 1839, 
and  1840 : 

1838, Value,  $80,481,624      Duties,  $23,621,160 46  7-10  pr.  c. 

1839, «<        50,791,981  «»  26.849,477...- 52  8-10    " 

1840, «*        54,005,790  "  28,360,153 52  5-10    «* 

Total. ««    $155,279,395  "       $78,830,790  average  50  5-10    " 

Of  the  above,  the  value  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  the  duties  paid  thereon,  were  as 
follows : 

.ooQ  f  Cotton, Value,  $45,789,687  Duties,  $2,761,612 

*  I  Tobacco,. ...»,..,.     "           2,939,706  "  19,860,898 

1  fk-iQ  5  Cotton, «         46,074,579  «  1 ,942,337 

oo»,  <  Tobacco, "           3,523,225  "  23,288,396 

JftiO  >C^"°"» "         41.945,334  "  3,217,880 

*°**^»  ^  Tobacco, «           3,380,809  "  22,537,205 

Total, $143,653,340  "      $73,638,328 

All  articles,  other  than  cotton  and  tobacco,  the  growth  er  produce  of  the  United 
States,  exported  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during  the  same  three  years, 
amounted  to  $11 ,626,055,  or  $3,875,351  annually.  Omitting  cotton.  Great  Britain  has 
levied  an  average  duty  of  330  per  cent,  on  all  articles  the  growth  or  produce  of  the 
United  States. 

The  above  table  exhibits  these  remarkable  facts  :  That  all  our  exports 
to  Great  Britain,  during  the  three  years,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
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fifty-five  millions^  and  of  which  sum  one  hundred  and  forty-three  mil- 
lions was  cotton  and  tobacco.  Thus  showing  that  during  the  three  years, 
the  exports  of  all  other  articles  amounted  to  the  sum  of  eleven  millions 
six  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  and  fifty-five  dollars,  being  the  ' 
yearly  amount  of  three  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars,  and  including  the  rice,  sugar,  timber, 
&c.,  of  the  Southern  States,  as  all  the  yearly  value  of  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  from  this  country,  except  cotton  and  tobacco.  How  insig- 
nificant does  this  disclosure  present  the  total  exports  and  trade  with  Great 
Britain  from  the  ^raln-erowing  States !  FA:  t&is  trade  we  have  imports 
from  Great  Britam,  and  mostfy  at  the  North,  amounting  yearly  to  about 
fifty-five  millions,  of  which  somewhere  about  ten  millions  were,  by  our 
laws,  duty  free  !  In  1846,  the  duty  on  cotton  was  taken  ofi",  to  relieve 
the  British  manufacturer. 

Great  Britain  had  made  a  discrimination  of  her  duties  on  our  exports — 
laying  on  the  cotton  of  the  planter  a  duty  of  from  five  to  seven  per  cent., 
and  on  the  exports  other  than  cotton,  an  average  duty  of  330  per  cent. 
With  the  exhibition  of  such  facts  and  such  benefits,  who  will  any  longer 
impute  blame  to  Charlestony  for  a  flurry  and  a  flare-up,  in  the  shape  of 
nullification  and  free  trade,  to  hold  on  to  her  benefits  from  such  foreign 
regulations  ?  With  the  legislation  of  our  own  country  which  sanctions, 
and  a  government  which  approves,  such  unequal  results  in  commerce,  how 
can  we  expect  to  have  either  a  market  or  fair  price  for  our  produce 
abroad  ? 

The  difierence  aflbrded  by  British  regulations  of  a  duty  of  five  per 
cent,  on  cotton,  or  its  free  admission,  and  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  per 
cent,  average  duty  on  all  other  produce  of  the  United  States,  explains 
the  cause  of  the  many  feuds  among  ourselves  on  all  questions  of  tariflT 
and  revenue — of  constitutional  doubts  of  encouragement  to  domestic 
industry — the  violence  against  any  discrimination  or  protection — the  ne- 
cessity of  a  horizQ{ttal  tarifi*,  and  a  limit  of  our  duties  to  twenty  per  cent. 
ad  valorem — and  idl  which  is  well  expressed  to  adherents,  by  the  com- 
mendation of  bein^  '^  a  Northern  man  with  Southern  principles." 

The  statement  of  the  export  of  forty-five  millions  of  cotton  from  the 
Southern  States,  in  contrast  with  three  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars,  as  all  the  export  fronpi  the  grain-growing  States, 
shows  not  only  a  depression  of  the  interests  of  those  States,  but  should 
ever  bring  into  consideration  the  immense  value  of  the  varied  domestic 
productions  of  those  States  ip  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  which 
goes  into  the  commerce  with  other  countries,  or,  without  exhibition,  is 
consumed  in  the  domestic  support  of  the  nation.  Without  detailing 
the  whole,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  the  single  State  of  Massachusetts  sends 
out,  yearly,  leather,  shoes,  hats,  and  manufactures,  more  than  equal  in 
value  to  the  cotton  crop  of  the  whole  South.  A  return  and  exhibit  of 
her  yearly  created  wealth  and  production  in  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
in  1840,  amounted  to  pinety-four  millions  of  dollars.  The  capitalists  of 
England  so  well  understand  and  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  measures 
which  lead  to  such  results,  that  they  readily  supplied,  on  the  credit  of 
that  State,  the  necessary  funds  for  their  Great  Western  railroad  to  Al- 
bany, and  took  the  loan  at  a  discount  of  about  seventy  thousand  dollars 
below  par.  Must  it  be  added,  that  the  National  Government  could  not, 
at  the  time,  make  a  loan  at  par,  to  meet  its  current  expenses  ! 
▼0L|I1. — KO.   8.  90 
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Take  out  of  our  exports  cotton,  and  England  would  almost  sink  with- 
out it.  It  is  a  raw  material,  which  she  must  have  for  her  manufac- 
turers, and  she  cannot  exist  without  it.  She  has  tried  in  vain  to  raise 
it  f  She  has  ransacked  the  world  to  find  it  elsewhere,  and  not  to  rely  on 
us  for  it. 

On  the  forty-five  millions  of  cotton  exported  to  England,  compute 
duties  at  the  same  rate  of  330  per  cent.,  which  is  charged  on  all  other 
articles  exported  from  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  duties  would  be 
$148,500,000.  This  annua^  sum  of  148,500,000,  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  now  favoured  cotton  admitted  duty  free,  and  the  average  rate  of 
duty  on  all  the  other  exports  from  the  United  States  to  England,  certainly 
makes  up  a  very  comfortable  purse ;  and  which  is  the  saving,  and  belongs 
between  the  cotton  planter  of  the  South  and  the  English  manufacturer 
and  trader.  It  affords  a  volume  of  very  valuable  explanations  of  matters 
touching  the  past  and  the  present.  It  explains,  among  other  things,  the 
feuds  and  mysteries  in  the  administration  of  our  own  government,  and 
the  instability  in  all  our  concerns.  It  tells  why  our  exclusive  patriots 
must  have  "a  tariff  for  revenue  only." 

The  history  of  the  growth  and  production  of  cotton^  showing  the 
increase  in  the  quantity,  and  the  reduction  in  the  price,  is  replete  witn  les- 
sons of  importance  to  this  country.  A  single  illustration  must  suffice 
for  the  present  occasion.  The  price  has  varied,  in  the  New  York  market, 
from  36  cents  to  the  present  rate  of  5|  cents  per  pound. 

1830-t.— Crop,  1,038,000,  (400  lbs.,)  at  11|  cents,  or  ^7  per  bale,  is. ..  $48,680,000 
1843-4. — Crop,  2,030,000  bales,  at  5i  cents,  or  $32  per  bale,  in $44,660,000 

$4,020,000 

Thus  showing  that  double  the  quantity  ctf  cotton,  in  184^,  is  $4,000,000 
less  value  than  one  half  the  amount  in  1830.  As  the  quantity  has 
increased,  the  price  has  diminished.  For  many  years  past — take  an 
average  of  ten  years — the  amount  of  production  hm  doubled,  and  the 
price  has  receded  one-half.  It  is  a  momentous  and  desponding  truth  for 
the  agriculturists  of  the  South.  Can  the  increased  demand  for  labour, 
for  expenses  and  land,  for  this  doubling  process,  be  much  further  sus- 
tained ?  It  is  cause  for  anxiety,  that  the  recent  English  papers  announce, 
^  that  the  India  Cotton  has  increased  last  year  40  per  cent.,  and  so 
much  improved  in  quality,  as  to  compete  with  the  New  Orleans  in  the 
Liverpool  market. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  are  the 
steady  customers  of  the  South,  and  have,  in  every  ten  years,  doubled 
their  demand  for  domestic  consumption.  Had  not  their  manufactures 
been  in  the  market,  England  would  have  stood  without  a  competitor, 
and  would  have  named  her  own  price  to  the  cotton  planter  for  his  bales. 
She  now  looks  soon  to  accomplish  her  wishes,  and  i(f  obtain  her  supplies 
from  India. 

Great  Britain  would  gladly  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  our  Govern- 
ment, for  the  privilege  to  introduce  her  manufiewrtures  into  this  country^ 
free  from  the  hindrances  of  our  tariff.  The  amount  would  be  only  about 
twenty-six  millioiA,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
millions  now  gained  by  the  discrimination  on  cotton,  besides  the  benefits 
to  her  manu&cturing  interests.  She  would  assume  and  pay  to  her 
iubjects  the  whole  of  the  debts  now  repudiated  by  some  of  our  States, 
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for  the  advantages  of  the  so-called  firee  trade,  which  her  agents  and  par- 
tisans so  busily  endeavour  to  obtain  for  her. 

The  grain-growing  States  might,  with  propriety,  assent  to  the  often- 
repeatea  proposition  of  the  South,  for  a  horizofUal  tariff  for  revenue j  and 
limited  to  20 per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and,  in  return,  to  require  that  a  hori- 
zontal tariff  of  other  countries,  placing  cotton,  and  all  the  other  produce 
of  the  United  States,  upon  a  uniform  rate  of  duties,  should  be  enforced  as 
the  basis  of  our  trade  with  them.  If  the  horizontal  rule  is  essential  for 
our  imports,  it  is  equally  so  for  our  exports.  Such  a  measure  would 
adopt  the  free  trade  taught  by  England,  and  might  be  enforced  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the  manufactures  and  produce 
of  any  country  which  did  not  accede  to  such  a  measure  of  equal  and  ex- 
act justice.  The  known  love  of  our  cotton-growing  brethren  for  equal 
rights  and  exact  justice,  should  induce  them  readily  to  adhere  to  their  own 
proposition,  thus  carried  into  operation  on  equalizing  principles.  It  would 
be  a  harmonizing  measure,  and  would  remove  and  allay  all  the  feuds  and 
vexed  questions  among  ourselves,  and  which  now  agitate  our  nation. 

Real  reciprocity  in  trade  is  indeed  very  excellent,  if  we  could  but 
have  it.  It  would  be  a  thing  we  never  yet  have  had,  or  seen.  Great 
Britain  can  never  afford  it  to  us ;  and  were  she  to-morrow  to  repeal  her 
com  laws,  and  open  her  ports  to  foreign  supplies,  it  would  be  no  manner 
of  benefit  to  us.  It  would  shorten  the  distances  and  freight  of  the  bread 
stufi&,  from  the  Baltic,  from  Germany,  and  from  the  Mediterranean,  which 
are  now  pressing  to  get  into  our  market.  They  would  fill  up  inunediately 
the  British  market,  and  undersell  and  crowd  us  out.  ^'  Wheat  at  Odessa 
is  about  forty  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  from  that 
port  to  London,  about  one-third  less  than  from  the  United  States."  (  Vide 
Jacobus  Report  to  .Parliament.) 

The  agriculturists  of  England  are  amply  protected  by  their  aHding 
ecale  of  dutiesj  so  called.  It  secures  to  them  not  only  both  a  high  price 
and  a  steady  home  oiarket,  but  also  the  control  of  foreign  importations. 
It  is  thus  accompli^ed.  A  price  is  fixed  for  grain :  if  the  market  price 
falls  below  it,  then  foreign  grain  is  shut  out.  If  the  market  price  rises 
above  the  price  fixed,  then  foreign  grain  may  be  imported  on  a  high  duty. 
As  the  market  price  goes  up,  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  duty  comes  down. 

To  explain :  if  our  government  should  pass  a  law  that  no  wheat  should 
be  imported  when  the  market  price  at  a  seaport  should  be  below  $1  50 ;  if 
it  rises  above  $1  50,  then  importations  to  be  admitted  on  a  duty  of  50 
cents  a  bushel ;  if  the  market  price  should  rise  to  $1  75  per  bushel,  Ihen 
a  duty  of  37  cents  per  bushel ;  if  to  $2  00,  then  a  duty  of  25  cents ;  if 
to  $2  25 J  then  a  duty  of  12  cents ;  if  to  $2  50,  then  to  admit  foreign  im- 
portations, duty  freey  to  prevent  a  famine.  Such  is  the  English  sliding 
scale  of  duties,  to  protect  their  agriculturists.  Our  farmers  would  think 
such  a  law  of  Congress  afforded  them  pretty  good  protection ;  but  it  is 
only  English  free  £ade  for  other  countnes. 

u  should  be  remembered,  the  public  documents  show  that  the  home 
piQ^ce  of  grain  in  England  supplies  the  demand  for  her  consumption, 
widun  one-nineteenth  part  of  the  whole  amount  required.  This  small 
balance  she  obtains  principally  firom,  and  through  her  colonies,  securing  the 
carrying  trade  to  her  shipping  and  ship-building  interest ;  and  the  residue 
she  catches  as  she  can,  and  where  she  can  drive  the  best  bargain.  We 
cannot  gain  any  thing  by  it,  and  we  have  no  motive  to  enter  into  the 
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scuffle ;  we  had  better  look  about,  and  see  all  these  things  in  a  true  light, 
and  begin  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  Follow  the  doings,  and  not  the 
teachings,  of  Great  Britain.  That  government  exercises  a  paternal  care 
for  all  her  subjects.  It  feels  pledged  that  no  one  of  them  willing  to  labour 
shall  need  employment,  or  want  a  market  for  his  productions.  With 
her  superabundant  population  to  provide  for,  she. has  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. Hence,  Protection  to  her  subjects  is  her  policy  and  practice ; 
her  books  and  teaching  for  others,  is  free  trade.  When  the  British  am- 
bassador, not  long  since,  opened  his  doctrine,  and  urged  the  French  Go- 
vernment to  the  adoption  of  free  trade,  monsieur,  the  Minister,  answered, 
with  sHl  vous  plaitj  "  When  your  government  begins  to  practice  free 
trade,  we  will  think  of  It." 

Previous  to  the  coounencement  of  manufactures  in  New  England,  the 
Western  farmers  found  little  market  with  us.  In  addition  to  their  grain, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  &c.,  in  almost  innumerable  quantities,  are  now  contin- 
ually driven  to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Have  free  trade  for  one  month,  and  all  this  only  market  of  the  farmer  of 
the  West  will  be  broken  up,  and  their  prosperity  gone.  Now,  the  cattle 
of  Missouri,  Illinois,  &c.,  are  driven  out — ^fatted  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Western  New  York,  and  sold  at  Brighton,  to  feed  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  Lowell,  &c.  It  is  the  manufacturers,  the  ship- 
builders, and  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  which  supply  consumers, 
And  create  this  home  market. 

Before  the  establishment  of  manufttctures  among  us,  the  East  India 
trade  was  a  continued  drain  on  our  specie.  We  had  nothing  else  to  ship, 
to  carry  it  on.  Manufactures  are  now  supplied  and  shipped,  in  such 
amount  as  to  pay  for  much  that  we  import  from  them.  Agriculture  can- 
not prosper,  without  the  first  prosperity  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Very  many  farmers  now  have  experience  and  intelligence  to  know  this, 
and  integrity  to  declare  it.  Farmers  cost  the  country  nothing,  and  they 
pay  for  diplomacy,  ministers,  and  every  thing,  They#wish  only  a  mar- 
ket, foreign  or  domestic. 

I  will  not  inquire  the  immense  value  of  all  our  yearly  crops  ;  but  let 
us  cast  a  thought  upon  our  potato  crop  aloncy  as  to  its  value,  compared 
with  all  our  exports  to  England,  (except  cotton.)  The  last  census 
shows  that  one  hundred  and  nine  millions  of  bushels  are  the  customary 
yield  of  one  year,  which,  estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  per  bushel, 
gives  $27,000,000,  or  seven  times  the  value  or  amount  pf  all  the  residue 
of  our  expports  to  England,  (taking  out  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.) 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  government,  we  have  already  three 
times  tried  free  trade.  Each  time  it  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  aissolu- 
tion  and  ruin.  And  why  are  we  not  satisfied  with  these  experiments  ? 
The  first  time  was  soon  i^er  the  Revolutionary  war.  England  crowded 
in  her  manufactures  upon  us.  The  price  of  our  labour  was  reduced  to 
thirty-seven  cents  per  day.  The  government,  without  adequate  revenue, 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  internal  duties  and  direct  taxes.  The  secpnd 
time  was  in  1616  ^nd  1817,  when,  in  like  manner,  we  were  again  flooded 
with  foreign  goods,  and,  Matthew  Gary  says,  labour  was  depressed  to  a 
still  lower  rate.  A  resort  was  again  had  to  direct  taxes.  The  third  ex- 
periment was  about  1840-41,  at  the  running  down  of  the  ever  memora- 
ble Compromise  Act.  Each  time  the  balances  of  trade  were  against  the 
country y  and  its  specie  was  drawn  away.    Uniyenal  distress  took  it» 
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place,  and  crashed,  under  its  iron  feet,  the  productive  industry  of  the 
coontiy,  and  the  hopes  of  the  nation.  On  the  recent  and  last  experiment, 
the  CREDIT  SYSTEM  added  itu  charms  to  the  triumph  of  destruction,  and 
the  indelible  stain,  to  remain  for  posterity,  was  deeply  impressed  by  Re- 
pudiaium. 

It  has  been  long  known,  that  the  mint  of  a  country  is  not  less  accurate 
and  certain  in  showing  the  prosperous  or  adverse  condition  of  its  com- 
mercial concerns,  than  a  thermometer  is  to  indicate  the  variations  of 
the  weather  from  heat  and  cold.  More  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
Joshua  Gee  wrote : 

"  To  take  the  right  way  of  judging  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  riches  of  the 
nation  by  the  trade  we  drive  with  foreigners,  is  to  examine  whether  we  receive  money 
from  them,  or  send  them  ours ;  for  if  we  export  more  goods  than  we  receive,  it  is 
most  certain  that  we  shall  have  a  balance  brought  to  us  in  gold  and  silver,  and  th» 
mint  will  be  at  work  to  coin  that  gold  and  silver.  But  if  we  import  more  than  we 
export,  then  it  is  as  certain  that  the  balance  must  be  paid  by  gold  and  silver  sent  ta 
them,  to  discharge  that  debt.  1  am  afraid  that  the  present  commerce  of  ours  car- 
ries out  more  riches  than  it  brings  home.  Whereas,  formerly,  great  quantities 
of  bullion  were  brought  into  this  country  by  the  balance  of  trade,  and  corned  into 
money ;  the  tables  are  turned,  and  as  fast  as  we  import  bullion,  it  is  sent  away  to  pay 
OUT  debts.  We  send  our  money  to  foreign  nations,  and  by  employing  their  poor  in- 
stead of  our  own,  enable  them  to  thrust  us  out  of  our  foreign  trade;  and  by  imposing 
high  duties  on  our  manufactures,  so  to  clog  the  importation  of  them,  that  it  amounta 
to  a  prohibition." 

The  almost  prophetic  accuracy  of  this  quotation  will  appear,  on  refer- 
ence to  the  last  official  returns  from  our  mint : 

Whole  Coinage  of  the  Mint  and  Branches  of  the  U.  S,from  1836  to  1S43 : 


For  1836, ^7,764,900  GO 

1837, 3,299,898  00 

1838, 4,206,510  00 

1839, 3,576,467  61 


For  1840, $3,426,632  50 

1841 2,240,321  17 

1842, 4,190,754  40 

1843 11,967,830  70 


That  this  return  of  the  mint  should  thus  have  contrasted  so  strongly  with 
the  buoyancy  and  the  spring  given  to  business  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  and 
exhibiting  the  amount  of  the  whole  coinage  as  two  or  three  millions  per 
year  before  the  act ;  and  the  sudden  rise  of  the  amount  to  nearly  twelve 
millions  in  1843,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  is  worthy  of 
remark.  Its  genuineness  might  even  be  doubted,  in  these  times  of  party, 
did  it  not  bear  the  name  of  John  Tyler ^  and  date  20th  of  January,  1844. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  true. 

All  these  great  questions  of  commerce,  in  all  their  consequences,  ajre 
80  immediately  connected  with  agriculture  and  a  market,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  mention  one  other  subject  of  great  and  commanding  importance  to  the 
nation — I  mean  our  numerous  reciprocity  treaties,  so  called.  It  is 
the  misuse  of  the  term,  and  the  permitted  abuse  of  those  treaties,  which 
calls  for  remark  and  public  consideration.  The  injuries  arising  from 
those  treaties  are  very  great,  as  they  are  expounded  and  carried  into 
eflfect,  on  us.  Most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  colonies  in  different 
pafts  of  the  ocean — ^the  East  or  West  Indies.  But  to  be  brief,  I  must 
illustrate  by  a  single  case.  Great  Britain  readily  makes  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  It  bespeaks  great  equality  and  mutual 
kindness.  The  flags  and  ships  of  each  other  are  put  upon  the  same  fodt- 
h^  in  each  others'  ports,  and  to  be  received  without  distinction  or  dis- 
cnmination.    It  loolu  all  well.   In  practice^  under  the  treaty,  an  American 
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and  an  English  vessel  load  at  London  with  the  same  goods,  and  come  in 
together  at  one  of  our  ports.     The  duties  collected  must  he  upon  the 

foods,  and  no  difference  in  which  ship  the  goods  come.  This  countiy 
as  the  right,  and  so  has  England,  to  lay  whatever  duties  she  thinks 
proper  on  the  importation  of  the  goods  into  their  respective  ports.  Eng- 
land, accordingly,  imposed  a  rate  of  duties  on  produce  from  the  United 
States,  so  high  as  to  he  a  prohibition,  and  a  rate  of  duties  on  like  articles 
from  her  own  colonies,  so  low  as  to  be  nominal.  The  effect  of  this  is, 
that  the  American  and  the  English  ships,  which  came  out  together,  can 
neither  of  them  take  a  return  cargo  of  such  articles  from  the  United 
States  to  London,  or  any  port,  on  account  of  the  high  duties.  But  the 
British  ship  can  take  the  same  articles  from  our  ports,  and  sail  to  the 
nearest  British  colony^  touch,  and  then  proceed  on  to  London,  or  any 
port.  Her  voyage  is  now  from  the  colony,  and  she  pays  only  the  colo- 
nial duty  on  the  very  articles  she  took  from  our  port.  Thus  she  sails 
around  the  reciprocity  treaty.  The  American  vessel  is  not  allowed  to  go 
from  the  colony  to  England  ;  can  make  no  voyage  ;  has  no  market,  and 
is  left  in  our  docks.  1  he  British  vessel  soon  again  returns  with  another 
cargo  of  British  manufactures.  Thus,  in  the  circle  of  her  voyages  around 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  she  is  in  the  sole  possession  of  her  own  and  our 
carrying  trade ;  encouraging  their  ship-building  and  shipping  interest,  and 
employing  and  training  their  seamen  and  vessels  in  the  very  trade  sacrificed 
to  this  country  by  our  American  negotiations. 

We  have  heard,  to  use  a  modern  and  homely  phrase,  of  "  going  the 
whole  hog."  But  what  former's  boy  ever  supposed,  because  he  had 
bargained  for  the  old  mother^  that  he  had  bought  the  whole  lUter^  not 
mentioned  in  his  agreement.  It  is  the  taunt  of  Europe,  that  none  but 
American  diplomatists  could  ever  have  supposed  a  treaty  with  apy  na- 
nation  embraced  their  colonies,  not  mentioned  in  it. 

RECIPROCITY. 
These  few  articles  will  serve  to  iUustrate  the  whole : 

Datias.  From  the  U.  8.    From  Briikh  Colotf  •■. 

Oq  boards  or  other  timber,  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet,  $7  68  fo  48 

On  oars,  per  120, 36  00  90 

On  handspikes,  per  140, 9  60  24 

'  On  spokes  for  wheels,  per  1,000 19  20  48 

Oq  firewood,  per  load  of  216  cabic  feet, 2  40  free 

OnbacoD,  112Ibs 1  75  84 

Beans,  bushel. 2  26  75 

Beef,bbl., .' 3  58  87 

Butter,  112  lbs., 5  00  1  12 

Cheese,      "       2  37  5S 

Feathers,"       6  00  2  25 

Flour,bbl. 1  44  34 

Pork,112lb8., 1  87  44 

Rico,      «        1  37  12 

Spirits  from  grain,  gall's 5  62  2  00 

Oil,  linseed,  tun, 30  00  5  00 

Tallow,112lb8 79  06 

Wheat  per  bushel,  on  sliding  scale,  prohibited  unless 

almost  famine,.  • prohibited.  06 

The  course  of  this  trade,  is,  for  British  vessels  to  come  into  our  ports 
and  take  a  cargo  of  American  produce,  and  sail — if  at  the  east,  for  Mali- 
&x  or  an  eastern  province — ^if  at  a  soudiem  port,  for  a  West  India  Isdand 
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— and  having  touched  thus  at  a  British  colony,  the  voyage  is  then  home- 
ward from  such  colony.  This  avoids  the  reciprocity  treaty — ^secures  the 
canyiog  trade  of  our  grain,  timber,  &c.,  as  also  the  benefit  of  the  discrimi- 
nating duties  in  favour  of  the  colonies. 

The  extent  of  the  perversion  and  abuse,  under  the  Reciprodly  Treaties, 
will  appear  in  part  from  a  recent  treasury  document,  stating  '*the 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States."  It  states  the  "  clear- 
ances^^  to  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  to  be,  154  American,  and  1,267 
British  vessels,  (for  nine  months,)  from  1st  October,  1842,  to  1st  June, 
1843.  The  Americans  were  mostly  in  pursuit  of  plaster  for  the  New- 
England  States,  The  British  vessels  were  in  the  carrying  trade  of  our 
timber,  lumber,  and  fish,  and  to  touch  only  at  New-Brunswick,  and  thence 
home,  paying  only  their  colonial  duties  on  our  timber,  &c.,  and  which  is 
prohibited  to  American  vessels. 

The  table  of  '^  entrances'*'*  will  illustrate. 

American.  BKtistu 

Paasammaqaoddy, • 63  431 

Portland, 42  62 

Portsmouth 8  50 

Gloucester ••     2  31 

&c.,  ate.,  k^. 

These  jDaicts  sufficiently  show  the  destructive  course  of  this  business. 
The  tn^e  on  our  lakes  is  equally  bad ! ! 

EXAMPLE. 

American.  Britiah. 

Niagara, « 24  .  224        . 

Genesee, 38  88 

Oswegatcbie, 95  212 

.Detr«i^ 2  31 

In  March,  1841,  I  came  up  the  Savannah  river,  ^nd  there  saw  eleven 
laige  British  vessels  loading  with  Greorgia  timber — ^no  American  vessels 
there !  This  course  of  trade  is  not  allowed  to  an  American  vessel. 
RsaprocUy  in  British  Trade,  means— our  ports  open  to  her  commerce — 
her  ports  shut  to  our  commerce.  It  is  much  better  for  her  than  free  trade. 
In  that,  we  should  be  in  competition  with  her ;  in  the  reciprocity  trade,  we- 
are  shut  out. 

But  this  reciprocity  trade  is  not  restricted  to  our  country,  or  to  our  pro*^ 
dactions.  The  treaty  extends  to  Brazil,  to  Hayti,  or  any  part  of  the 
world  where  the  enterprise  and  the  voyage  of  aa  American  vessel  can  bo 
defeated. 

BRITISH  FREE  TRADE. 

**  Foreign  coffees  are  charged  Is.  3d.  per  pound  duty,  colonial  coffees  only  6d.,. 
while  co&es  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  pay  9d.  Now,  as  the  cost  of 
•ending,  in  an  unusnal  and  indirect  way,  coffees  from  a  roreign  country  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  only  from  id.  to  Id.  per  pound  ;  very  large  quantities  are  shipped  from 
Brazil  to  the  Cape ;  and  thence  reshipped  to  England." — Report  ofu  Committee  to 
Parliament,  1840. 

**  Have  cargoes  of  coffee  been  sent /rom  the  United  Kingdom^  and  from  ports  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  to  be  landed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  necessary  consumption 
here?  Yes :  from  2ath  April,  1838,  to  24th  March,  1840,  it  appears  by  the  returns 
that  81  cargoes,  importing  mere  than  21,000,000  lbs.  q{  foreign  coffee,  had  arrived  in 
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the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  duty  on  that  mode  of  carry- 
ing  coffee  is  9d,  per  pound.  If  entered  from  a  foreigtt  coomtry,  1b.  3d.  The  duty  saved 
by  the  indirect  importation  would  be  £750.000  sterling,  (about  $3,750,000.")— JBsp- 
aminatian  ofMcGregor^  annexed  to  Report. 

The  intent  and  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  American  vessel  cannot 
take  the  coffees,  to  paj  Is.  and  3d.  sterling  per  pound  in  England.  She 
is  not  allowed  to  go  with  a  cargo  from  the  English  settlements  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  an  Enslish  port.  The  British  vessel  takes  the  cofi^, 
touches  at  the  Cape,  and  thence  her  voyage  is  home,  where  she  pays  9d. 
per  pound  duty — with  only  Jd.  or  Id.  per  pound  for  increased  cost  of  her 
mdirect  way.  Shei^d  the  American  vessel  take  a  cargo,  and  conclude  to 
bear  the  difference  of  duty,  the  English  vessel  would  soon  arrive,  and 
with  its  difference  of  duty,  in  her  favour  (being  twelve  cents  per  pound) 
would  undersell  and  ruin  thc^  American  voyage.  Thus  the  American  ship- 
owner, with  blighted  hopes,  learns  that  his  own  government  has  not  only 
negotiated  him  out  of  the  carrying  trade  of  his  own  country,  but  has  also 
fumed  him  out  of  the  carrying  trade  between  all  other  nations  and  Eng- 
land. It  is  apparent  that  the  English-  government  negotiated  for  its  sub- 
jects ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  for  whom  the  American  government 
negotiated. 

Our  neighbours,  the  Spaniards,  have  i|lso  learned  something  of  this 
mode  of  commerce,  and  of  the  kindness  of  our  government,  under  any 
outrage,  in  its  commercial  arrangements.  She,  too,  has  provided  a  duty  on 
cotton,  so  high  as  to  prohibit  its  importation  in  American  vessels ;  while 
it  is  brought  from  her  colonies  in  her  own  vessels  at  a  nominal  duty. 
Some  few  years  ago,  I  went  from  New  Orleans  to  Havana,  in  an  Amer- 
ican vessel,  laden  in  part  with  cot^n.  I  noticed  the  course  of  the  trade. 
On  arrival  at  Havana,  the  cotton  became  the  produce  of  Cuba^  and  was 
then  shipped,  as  such,  (with  the  New  Orleans  bags  and  marks  upon  it,) 
in  a  Spanish  vessel,  for  Old  Sp^in,  and  paying  only  the  colonial  duty. 

These  measures  show  the  devices  to  gain  our  trade,  to  exclude  Ameri-* 
can  vessels,  to  injnre  their  carrying  trade,  to  lessen  their  shipping  interest 
and  ship-buildibg,  to  depress  their  commerce  and  navigation,  and  aH  in 
violation  of  the  faith  of  a  treaty  professing  to  be  reciprocal. 

Among  the  many  fruits  of  these  measures,  is  the  growing  Increase, 
within  the  last  few  years,  of  foreign  tonnage  in  the  American  commerce. 
The  entries  eind  clearances  (not  coasting)  at  some  of  our  ports  are  more 
than  three  quarters  foreign. 

.After  the  war  of  1812,  with  England,  her  provinces  of  New  Brunswick 
:and  Nova  Scotia  laid  heavy  duties  (  $4  per  ton)  on  the  export  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  It  could  not  then  be  obtained  from  any  other  source.  The  Onon- 
daga plaster  was  not  then  much  known,  and  the  canal  of  New  York  was 
not  yet  opened  for  its  transportation.  It  was  then  deemed  an  essential 
in  agriculture,  and  a  price  was  paid  for  it  by  farmers,  sometimes,  as  high 
as  thirty  dollars  per  ton.  It  became  an  important  trade  for  those  colonies, 
and  to  make  their  monopoly  complete,  they  each  passed  laws  prohibiting 
the  export  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  any  foreign  vessel,  (meaning  any  vessel 
of  the  United  States.)  When  those  acts  became  known  among  us,  Con- 
gress promptly  passed  an  act  declaring  the  forfeiture  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  denying  an  entry  into  our  country,  after  the  4th 
day  of  July  next,  o£  the  flag  of  any  nation,  or  her  colonies,  which  so  ex- 
cluded American  vessels  from  their  trade.    James  Madison  "  approved'* 
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THE  ACT,  3rd  March,  1817.  The  British  mmister  soon  afterwards  com- 
manicated  to  our  government  the  repeal  of  the  colonial  acts ;  and  James 
MuNROE  issued  the  proclamation  suspending  the  act  of  Congress.  ( Fufe 
Laws  of  the  United  Statee. 

These  were  Tresidents  of  the  countxy,  and  not  of  ^  Party.  They 
belonged  to  the  line  of  the  Revolution.  Would  they  have  listened  to  free 
trade  on  one  side  ?  or  endured,  undef  a  ifeciprocity  treaty,  the  proiiihitiona 
and  practices  now  claimed  and  permitted  under  it  ?  The  late  Hon.  Rufus 
Kin^,  a  gentleman,  a  soholair,  and  a  statesman,  then  our  Senator,  was 
efficient  in  passing  the  precedisg  act.  A  doubt  b^gag  expressed  that  the 
act  prohibiting  the  entry  of  the  British  flag,  might  lead  to  a  war,  he 
promptly  replied,  **  I  hope  not ;  but^if  it  does,  we  must  meet  it.  K  we 
are  not  able  to  maintain  our  independence,  we  had  better  go  back  to  the 
condition  of  colonies,  and  get  protection  in  that  relation."  What  a  change 
has  come  over  the  country  ! 

We  must  thoroughly  understand  our  condition,  appreciate  its  realities, 
and,  at  all  hazards,  maintain  our  independence  and  our  demands  for  equal 
rights  as  a  nation.  United  as  a  people,  and  acting  with  one  spirit  for  the 
common  welfieae,  other  nations  would  not  dare  to  jencroach  on  our  privi- 
l^es.  With  more  devotion  lo  our  country,  and  less  zeal  in  the  dicipline 
of  party,  our  public  officers  apd  representatives  would  not  be  found  to  iadc 
capacity  to  understand,  nor  time  and  spirit  to  take  care  of,  the  puhlic 
interest.  The  burdens  fall  on  the  Northern  agriculturists,  and  they  inuat 
devise  the  remedy. 


THE  TOWN  OP  PALL  RIVER,  MASa^OHUSETTS. 

'*  *  '  .*    t 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  city  or  village  in  the  United  Stfites,  which  YAb 
more  suddenly  and  more  solidly  risen  into  comparatively  great  import- 
ance, within  a  very  short  period,  than  Fall  River,  hi  ihe*State  of  Massa-^ 
chuse^ts. 

The  history  of  Fall  River,  a  place  which  is  begoming  of  so  much  im* 
portance  in  the  manu&cturing  world,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  Situated 
01^  a  rather  abrupt  elevation  of  land  rising  from  the  northeast  side  of 
Mount  Hope  Bay,  distant' about  eighteen  miles  from  Newport,  and  nina 
torn  Bristol,  R.  I.,  stands  the  beautifiil  and  flourishing  viBage  of  Fall 
Rrver,  so  called  fron^  the  river,  which,  taking  its  rise  about  four  miles 
east,  runs  through  the  place,  and,  after  many  a  fantastialurti,  is  hurried  to 
the  bay,  over  b»ils  of  rocks,  where,  before  the  scene  was  changed  by  the 
hand  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  it  formed  several  beautiful  cas- 
cades, and  had  a  fine  and  imposing  efiect.  The  village  is  now  only  pic- 
turesque from  the  variety  of  delightful  landscape  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded ;  the  back-ground  presenting  a  variety  in  i^nl  scenery — ^where 
neaiilarms  and  fertile  fields  show  thettiselves,  hese  and  there,  between  hOl 
and  dale,  and  mck  and  wood.  The  soil,  though  for  the  most  part  fertile, 
18  in  some  places  exceedingly  rocky ;  and  often,  in  the  midst  6f  such  places, 
some  little  verdant  spot  shows  itself*  to  much -advantage. 
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But  Fall  River  is  chiefly  inyitizig  m  a  place  of  residence,  from  the  salu- 
brity of  the  air,  and  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope  Bay,  which  spreads 
before  it  like  a  mirror,  and  extends  easterly  until  it  meets  the  waters  of 
Taunton  river,  forming  on  each  side  numerous  little  creeks  and  coves, 
which  add  to  the  charms  of  the  landscape  materially;  while  on  the  south- 
west it  takes  a  bold  sweep,  and  passing  round  through  Howland's  Ferry, 
where  it  is  compressed  through  the  narrow  channel  of  a  draw-bridge, 
having  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  on  one  hand  and  the  town  of  Tiverton 
on  the  other,  again  expands  and  flows  on  to  meet  the  ocean.  Rowland's 
Ferry  is  not  visible  from  the  village  of  Fall  River,  though  it  is  from  the 
bay,  when  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  Vessels  do  sometimes 
pass  and  repass  through  the  draw-bridge  at  Howland's  ferry,  to  and  from 
Fall  River  and  Taunton ;  but  the  most  usual  way  of  access  to  the  former 
is  through  Bristol  Feny,  two  miles  south  of  Bristol  Port.  It  requires  no 
great  euort  of  imagination  to  go  back  a  few  years,  and  imagine  the  Indian, 
with  his  light  canoe,  sailing  alK>ut  in  these  waters,  or  dodging  about  among 
the  rocks  and  trees. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Fall  River  has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  skir- 
mishes among  the  Picknets,  the  tribe  of  King  Philip,  and  the  Pequods 
and  Narragansetts.  Uncas,  too,  with  the  Ifist  of  the  Mohicans,  and  the 
best,  has  set  his  princely  foot  upon  its  strand.  Fall  River,  which  in  1812 
contained  less  than  one  hundred  inhabitants,  owes  its  growth  and  im- 

Eortance  principally,  indeed  almost  wholly,  to  its  manu»cturing  estab- 
shments,  which,  though  not  splendid  in  appearance,  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  employ  sever£  thousand  persons,  collected  firom  different  parts 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  many  foreigners,  the  immense  fall  of  water 
here,  being  now  nearly  covered  by  establishments  of  various  kinds.  There 
are  more  uian  forty  thousand  spindles  in  operation,  and  it  is  only  twenty- 
one  years  since  the  erection  oi  the  first  cotton  manufactory.  Previous 
to  this,  the  land  in  this  vicinity  belonged  principally  to  the  families  of 
Borden,  Bowen,  and  Durfee ;  three  families  from  whom  the  principal 
part  of  the  stationary  inhabitants  sprung.  The  land,  now  divided  among 
the  different  manu&cturing  establishments,  is  principally  held  in  shares, 
that  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  estaUUshments.  So  flourishing  has 
business  been  there,  that  there  is  scarce  a  mechanic,  trader,  or  even  la- 
bourer, who  has  been  there  for  any  lehgth  of  time,  who  has  not  acquired 
an  estate  of  his  own.  In  1812,  the  first  cotton  manufactory  was  erected 
by  a  company  incorpcHtited  by  the  name  of  the  Fall  River  Company.  In 
the  same  year,  another  company  was  incorporated,  called  the  Troy  Manu- 
fticturing  Company^  and  another  fiictory  built.  There  were,  in  1833, 
thirteen  manufactories,  viz,  two  cotton  manufactories  of  the  Troy  Com- 
pany ;  Pocasset,  one  woollen,  do. ;  New  Pocasset,  Massasoit,  Olney's 
mill,  Calico  Works,  Fall  River  Company's  mills,  three  in  number ;  An- 
awan  iron  works  and  nail  manufactory.  The  calico  wwks  alone,  which 
cover  a  large  area  of  ground,  employ  nearly  three  hundred  hands;  its 
state  of  improvement  is  not  exceeded  by  any  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  There  are,  besides,  a  number  of  machine  shops,  &c. ,  which, 
stuck  about  on  the  jpttin^  rocks,  many  of  them  in  the  very  bed  of  the 
stream, have  a  most  singular  i^pearance.  The  &11,  oriffinally,  was  through 
a  deep  black  gulf,  with  high  rocky  sides.  Across  this  ralf  mo«t  of  me 
manufactories  are  built.  There  is  an  appearance  of  active  industry  and 
a  spirit  of  enterprise,  «i  weU  as  of  cheerfulness  and  eontentnenf,  that  at 
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once  strikes  a  stranger.  It  is  evident,  too,  from  the  number  of  housec'of 
worship,  schools,  &c.,  that  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  rising 
generation  is  not  neglected.  There  are  eight  houses  of  worship  and  a 
number  of  free-schools  here,  towards  which  the  inhabitants  themselves 
voluntarily  contribute  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1833  exceeded  five  thousand.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, that,  among  the  heterogeneous  materials  which  form  the  commu- 
nity in  this  place,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  character,  as  well  as  of 
cr^s;  occasionally  some  di£^rences  of  opinion,  as  well  as  clash- 
ing of  interests ;  yet  for  the  most  part  crime  has  been  unknown  there. 
It  has  often  been  the  boast  among  the  inhabitants,  that,  living  as  they  do, 
on  the  borders  of  two  States,  (part,  and  bv  far  the  greater  part,  is  in  Troy, 
Mass.,  the  other  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,^  the  laws  of  either  were  seldom 
called  to  punish  any  thing  except  venial  transgressions. 

Fall  Biver,  too,  can  boast  of  its  prowess  in  bat^e,  of  its  Revolutionary 
characters,  in  <'  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls."  For  although  their 
humble  attempts  to  resist  invasion  have  not  yet  found  a  plaee  on  the 
pages  of  history,  yet  certain  it  is,  the  tide  of  war  has  once  rolled  its 
threatening  waves  as  far  up  as  to  reach  the  shores  of  Mount  Hope  Bay. 
The  character  for  bravery,  generosity,  and  independence  of  mind,  mani- 
fested at  that  period,  seems  to  have  become  a  part  of  their  inheritance. 
Among  all  the  changes  which  the  increase  of  population  causes,  the  pri- 
mitive virtues  of  simplicity  and  hospitality  are  still  eminently  conspicuous. 
Whoever  goes  to  reside  there,  seems  to  adopt  readily  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants.  Even  the  labouring  part  of  the  community  in  the  manufac- 
tories, as  well  as  in  other  departments,  are  positively  distinguished  by  a 
degree  of  refinement  and  courtesy  of  manners,  which  serve  to  leave  the 
most  favourable  impressions  in  relation  to  manufacturing  villages.  I 
sbftH  always  recollect,  with  pleasure,  one  little  incident  in  one  of  the 
weaving-rooms  of  the  manufactory,  where  the  noise  was  very  distract- 
ing, arising  from  a  vast  number  of  looms  going  at  once.  The  machinery 
suddenly  stopped,  and  a  strain  of  music  arose  simultaneously  from  every 
pai^  of  the  room,  in  such  perfect  concord  that  I  at  first  thought  it  a  chime 
of  bells.  My  conductor  smied  when  I  asked  him  if  it  was  not,  and 
pointed  to  the  gitls,  who  each  ke^i  their  station  until  they  had  sung  the 
tone  through. 

At  the  time  Newport  was  in  possession  of  the  British,  there  was  an 
attempt  made  to  destroy  their  mills  at  thi&  place,  consisting  of  saw  mills, 
grist  mills,  and  a  fulling  mill,  which  the  bravery  of  the  few  inhabitants, 
men,  women,  and  boys,  prevented. 

The  growth  of  Fall  River,  from  the  period  of  tie  Revolution  to  the 
year  1812,  must  have  been  very  slow ;  and  ever  since  that  time,  until 
1822,  when  there  was  but  four  stores  in  the  place,  of  any  description, 
and  not  exceeding  four  hundred  inhabitants.  The  third  manufactory  was 
erected  in  1821,  and  two  more  the  ensuing  year.  In  1833,  a  large  and 
elegant  one  was  built.  There  are  now  one  hundred  shops  and  stores  of 
various  descriptions;  but,  excepting  two  or  three  on  the  Tiverton  side  of 
the  village,  scarcely  anywhere  spirituous  liquors  are  retailed,  and  not  a 
single  distillery  in  the  place.  The  roads  north  and  south  of  the  village 
leal  through  a  delightful  country.  The  view  of  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island  on  Uie  south  one,  is  beautiful — ^while  that  leading  to  Taunton  is 
flcarcely  less  picturesque.    On  this  road  lies  the  little  village  of  Assonet, 
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where  there  is  considerable  commerce  carried  on.  It  is  a  singular  sight 
to  see  vessels  coming  up  to  the  very  doors  of  the  cottages,  sheltered  and 
shut  in  by  the  little  woody  point  that  encloses  the  tiny  harbour — and 
music  to  hear  the  voices -and  loud  laughter  of  numerous  little  urchins, 
who  are  frequently  seen  playing  on  the  hull  of  some  old  vessel  on  the 
grassy  strand.  These  fairy  landscapes  on  the  one  hand,  are  strangely 
contrasted  by  the  wildness  and  sterility  of  that  on  the  east,  which  re- 
sembles a  newly  settled  coui|try.  The  land  lying  between  Fail  River  and 
New  Bedford,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  is  a  perfect  desert ;  being  only 
diversified  by  bogs,  rocky  pastures,  and  forests  of  scrub  oak  and  wild 
poplar. 

We  have  now  accurate  statistics  of  Fall  River,  taken  on  the  Ist  of 
April  last,  which  will  show  its  great  increase  since  1843 — and  in  giving 
them  to  our  readers,  in  the  annexed  table,  we  ask  particular  attention 
to  the  amount  of  cotton  and  other  raw  materials  consumed,'  and  the 
increased  value  given  to  them  by  their  manufacture,  upon  a  capital  com- 
paratively small  for  so  great  an  amount  of  business. 

The  advancement  thus  made,  is  cause  of  great  congratulation,  not  only 
as  regards  the  manufactures  made  in  the  place  itself,  but  in  the  amount 
of  tonnage  employed  in  our  internal  trade,  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and 
which  we  here  state — showing,  also,  the  benefit  derived  to  other  States, 
from  the  industry  of  this  one  town.  What  is  here  shown,  is,  also,  true 
of  all  other  manufacturing  towns  in  the  Union.  This  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  home  market  and  home  trade  ; 
for,  besides  the  market  here  afforded  for  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, employment  must  be  given  to  our  coasting  vessels  to  transport  the 
54,545  tons  of  those  raw  materials  from  the  mines  from  which  they  are 
extracted  by  our  hardy  miners. 

To  show  the  advantages  of  this  more  fully,  we  extract  from  the  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  our  Commerce  and  Navigation  for 
1844,  the  amount  of  American  tonnage  cleared  from  the  United  States 
for  the  following  ten  foreign  countries,  which,  in  all,  is  but  54,166  tons  : 

Russia « ,• 6,308  tons.  * 

Prussia, 164  " 

Swedish  West  Indies, 1,478  " 

Denmark, 481  *■ 

Butch  East  Indies, 4,656  ** 

Dutch  West  Indies, 4,981  ** 

Dutch  Guinea 7,363  *« 

Belgium, 8,148  " 

Hanse  Towns 12,749  ** 

Seotland, 7,849  " 

54,177  tons. 

Surely,  this  speaks  a  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  One  manu- 
facturing town  54,545  tons,  and  ten  foreign  countries  54,166  tons. 

But  we  must  not  detain  our  readers  from  an  examination  of  the  an- 
nexed table,  showing  forth  the  value  of  the  home  industry: 
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Vdut  of 

•rticles 

Maottfactiired. 


KINDS  OF  MANUFACTUEE.  OR  PEODDCTION. 


Ctpital 


enploy- 
•d. 


Machinery,.. 

Steam  boilers, 

Tin  apd  sheet  iron^ 

Blacksmithin^,  •  ^ 

Copper  and  brass, 

Composition  gates, , 

Jewellery, 

Cane  and  steel  reeds, 

Patterns  for  machinery,. .  • . 

Marbl 

Carriages,^., 

Furniture, • .  •  • 

Mechanics*  tools, 

Pumps  and  blocks, 

Oil  and  other  casks* 

Vessels  and  boats, 

Trunks,  harness,  and  hose, . 
Sperm  oil  and  candles,.  • .  • . 

Men's  clothing 

Millinery  and  dressmaking,, 
Blank  books  and  binding,. . 

Sailmaking> v  *  •  ■  • 

Cigars,  < 


Granite  prepared  for  market,. 
Hats  ana  caps,... 


Boots  and  shoes,  pairs,. . . , 
Leather  tanned,  hides,. . . . 

Soap,  pounds,. • 

Lumber  sawed,  feet, . . . . . 

Wood  cut,  cords 

Charcoal  burned,  bushels,. 
Wool  sheare<^,  pounds,. . . 


2,400 
6,230 
3,300 
160.000 
150.000 
2,530 
1,200 
1,375 


0124.500 

250 

10,000 

15^000 

8,000 

3,000 

500 

630 

5.500 

3,000 

11,250 

12,100 

650 

1,900 

2,500 

11,000 

12.000 

45,700 

3,850 

975 

6,000 

1,450 

30,000 

4,400 

10,750 

9.200 

4,000 

1,500 

6,750 

120 

383 


$38,000 
1,000 
4,000 
4,600 
3,000 
1,500 
500 
700 

1.200 
4,800 
3,650 

320 
2,000 

500 

3,000 

10.000 

21,850 

2,150 

350 
2,000 

500 
3,000 
3,200 
3,500 
6,300 
3,000 

600 


124 
2 
14 
27 
6 
3 
1 
3 

10 
4 
24 
22 
3 
2 
3 

24 
11 

111 

17 

2 

6 

3 

55 

11 

38 

9 

4 

7 

45 


Tost. 


V«ltte. 


Iron  consumed  in  manufacturing  establishments  and  mechanical 
operations,  for  year  ending  April  1, 1845 

Steel  in  ditto, 

Coal  in  ditto,....   •••• 

Oil  consumed  in  manufacturing, pllons, 

All  other  articles  (except  cotton,  wool,  iroi^  ste^,  coal,  and  oil)  con 
sumed  in  manufacturing  establishments 

Vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  navigated  by  180  men  and 


boys,. 


11,674 

18 

21,316 

19,548 


1.989 


#435,600 

5,400 

106,768 

V'7»649 

353,555 


AOaiCULTURE. 


166,000 

V«||M. 


AprilUMS. 


Horses, 

Neat  cattle,... 

Swine 

Sheep, 

Totals,. 


367 
444 
572 
541 


#25,917 

10,661 

3,196 

1,006 


1.924 


#40,780 


Bnshels  raiaed. 


Valve. 


Indian  corn,. 

Rye 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Potatoes,... 
Other  roots,. 

Fruit 

Milk.sold,*. 
Honey,  .... 

Butter, 

Cheess 

Hayttit,... 


.pounds. 


•  toltt. 


3,942 

143 

223 

166 

12,150 

1.890 

4,762 

40 

6,090 

106 

545 


#2,393 

107 

142 

55 

3,172 

422 

1,046 

1,400 

7 

1,228 

7 

7,590 


SECRETARY    WALKER'S    REPORT. 

We  have  read,  with  much  care,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  presented  to  Congress,  and  fe^ng  that  our  patrons  will 
expect  of  us  some  examination  of  its  principles,  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
task  fearlessly,  and  with  the  ardent  desire  to  ^ve  to  it  that  consideration 
which  is  justly  due  to  a  document  emanating  from  so  hieh  a  source. 

The  Secretary  lays  down  certain  principles,  upon  which  he  says  the 
improvement  he  proposes  to  make  in  the  Revenue  Laws  have  been  based. 

The  first  of  these  is,  ^'Thai  no  more  money  should  be  collected  than 
is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  government  economically  administered." 
Against  this  principle  we  have  nothing  to  offer.  . 

The  second  principle  is,  '^  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any  article 
above  the  lowest  rate,  which  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  duty." 

Against  this  principle  we  enter  our  most  solemn  protest,  as  calculated 
to  uproot  and  overturn  the  whole  system  upon  which  the  present  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  country  is  based ;  and  we  are  mueh  mistaken,  if  we 
cannot  show  this,  not  by  abstract  theories,  such  as  those  by  which  it 
is  attempted  to  sustain  it,  but  by  facts  known  to  all  those  who  have  given 
their  attention  to  the  history,  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but  of  all 
other  prosperous  countries,  which  have  previously  existed,  or  which  now 
exist  in  the  known  world. 

The  first  objection  we  make,  in  form,  to  this  principle,  is,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  How,  or  in  what  manner,  can  it 
ever  be  known  what  rate  of  duty  ^ill  pay  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  ? 

Every  tyro  in  political  economy  knows,  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
articles  is  not  governed  in  its  amount  by  the  rate  t>f  duty  levied,  but  by 
the  power  of  the  importing  country  to  consume  and  pay  for  the  articles 
imported,  or  in  other  words,  the  demand ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known^ 
that  a  country  is  most  able  to  consume  and  pay,  and  that  there  is,  conse- 
quently, the  greatest  demand  for  foreign  articles,  when  its  own  people  axe 
itost  profitably  employed.  * 

Attempt  to  carry  out  the  principle,  and  maik  the  consequences  to  which 
it  would  lead.    Take,  for  instance,  the  article  of  iron. 

From  1604  to  1812,  the  duty  on  that  afirticle  was  15  per  cent,  ad  va^- 
lorem.  Now,  no  man  will  pretend  to  'doubt  that  to  reduce  the  duties  to* 
fifteen,  or  even  twenty  per  cent.,  at  this  time,  on  the  article  of  iron,  would,, 
hr  the  moment,  raise  the  greatest'  amount  c^  revenue,  because  it  would 
ruin  all  our  iron-masters,  and  would  renc^^r  us  entirely  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  for  near]y,  if^not  qufte,  ottr  whole  supply.  The  ruin 
it  would  produce,  in  wholly  diestroying  thjs  value  of  out  iron  mines,  and 
the  fiimaces  and  forges  throughout  the  country,  and  changing  consumers 
into  producers  of  agricultural  productions,  may  be  easily  perceived,  when 
it  is  known  that  iron  is  now  mad%  in  such  large  quantities  in  the  United 
States  that  those  best  acquainted  with  the^  subject  estimate  the  quantity 
made  in  1845,  at  '         * 

Tom  of  wrought  iron'.^ .' .^ .....  \ ... .  201^00 

*«    of  castings : *..••  12l,50o 

«   ofblsoming  iron, .'...' •••'.«.;.    30^)00— 443,1  CX)  tons.. 
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Now,  there  were  imported  in  the  year  1844, 

Tons  of  bar  iron,! 46,000 

"    ofbwnmered, 17,500 

**   ofpigiron, , 16,050 

"    of8crapiron * 5,5*70 

"    ofsbe«thoap««&c 4J5Y 

**    ofsteel, ; 2,800—    92,077  tons. 

•  Estimated  consumptioD, 535,177  tons. 

Thus  it  ftppeans,  thai  th^  greater  amount  of  daHy  would  he  received  on 
iron  by  an  immense  reduction  df  the  present  rate.  Nay,  the  principle  we 
are  reviewing  would,  not  only  on  iron,  but  on  woolly  and  cotton  goods, 
reduce  «s  to  a  thorough  and  entire  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies. 
For  we  do  not  deny,  nor  is  it  denied  by  the  friends  of  protection,  that  the 
immense  capital,  th^  consummate  skill,  and  the  degraded  labour  of  Eu- 
rope, could  undersell  us  in  our  own  markets,  if  the  tariff  were  so  reduced 
iwi  not  to  9eciire  that  market  fo&  o^^  own  raw  material|  skill,  and  labour. 

The  value  to  the  United  States  of  the  raw  material  that  enters  into 
our  manufactures  is  never  *taken  into  the  calculation  of  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary. He  considers  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  as  an  isolated  set 
of  beings  who  receive  all  the  benefits  of  the  home  market. 

Let  nim  converse  with  one  of  his  friends  from  Pennsylvania,  with 
«ome  of  whom  he^has  'a  close  connexion^  Let  him  inquire  of  the  Hon. 
the  Vice  President'of  the  United  States,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  his 
native  State  of  ci^^rying  out  this  principle  of  adjusting  the  tariff,  so  as  to 
receive  the.greatest  amount  of  revenue  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duties  ? 

But  suppose  it  so  ixed,  for  the  present,  and  that  jiearly  all  our  iron 
were  imported,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  the  effect  produced,  would 
it  remain  so  }  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  not.  No 
sum  to  be  permanently  jraised  upon  the  article  of  iron  could  be  at  all  cal- 
culated u[^n,  from  what  would  at  first  take  place.  The  cfestruction  of 
our  furnaces  and  forges  would  not  afiect  the  manufacturers  alone,  but 
would  immediately  destroy  a  vast  demand  for  coal,  and  iron  ore,  and 
would  annihilate  a  market  for  provisions  furnished  the  persons  emplogred 
an  the  manufatture  of  iron,  who  would  be  constrained,  from  necessity,  to 
;go  into  agricultural  employments,  «nd  thus,  become  the  competitors  «f 
Sie  very  farmers  whole  produce  they  had  consumed  as  manu&ctur.eis. 
This  would  greatly  l<^ssen  the  demand  for  iron,  and  consequently  next  year 
much  less  duty  would  be  collected. 

What  is  true  of  rro«,  would,  al^,  be  equally  true  of  the  woollen  manu- 
jbcture.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  woollens,  to  the  rate  of  duty  which 
would  produce  the  greatest  r^veBue,  would  cawse  an  immediate  glut  of 
importations  from  abroad,  whioh  would  form  not  the  slightest  criterion  of 
what  duty  would  be  required  to  produc#  the  same  effect  after  the  home 
market  for  <hd  wtk)l  of  the  farmer  was  destroyed  by  the  destruction  of 
his  neighbour,  the  woollen  manufacturer;  who,  with  what  capital  (night 
be  left' to  him,  would,  wfth^A  \ii%  hands,  bd  driven  to  become  producers, 
not  of  wool — ^for  wool,  too,  would  be  Vacrificedi — ^but  of  the  farinaceous 
productions,  of  whicU  w^  already  have  a^uperabundance.  But  the  great 
object  of  all  this  Repoit,  is,  to  raise  the^ric^  of  cotton :  thia  we  sbail 
make  more  evident  by  a.  short  examination  of  *^hat  the  Hon.  Secretaiy 
has  to  say  upon  tliat  subject,  whi(jh  we  shiiU  her«  quote.  "  The  tariff  ( he 
^ays)  did  not  raise  Uie  price  of  our  bread^til^*,  but  a  bad  harn^t  in  Bog* 
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land  does — giving  us  for  a  time  that  foreign  market  wUch  we  should 
soon  have  at  all  times,  by  that  repeal  of  the  com  laws  which  must  follow 
ike  rtduction  of  our  duties.  But  whilst  bread  stuffi  rise  with  a  bad  har- 
vest in  England,  cotton  almost  inowriably  falh^  because  the  increased  sum 
iMch  in  that  event  England  must  pay  for  our  bread  stuffs  we  will  teJce^ 
not  in  manufacturesj  but  only  in  specie — and  not  having  it  to  spare j  she 
brings  down,  to  a  greater  extent ,  the  price  of  our  cotton  /"  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  whole  gist  of  the  story.  Our  manufactures  must  all  be  broken 
down,  the  iron  lands,  iron  ore,  the  furnaces,  the  forges,  the  wool  of  the 
former,  the  ci^ital  and  skill  of  the  raanufiEUiturer,  the  whole  productive 
industry  of  the  non-planting  States,  is  to  be  broken  down  and  ruined, 
that  we  may  import  more  from  Great  Britain,  because  it  may  possibly 
raise  the  price  of  cotton  I !  Even  the  present  increased  price  of  grain  is 
grudgingly  permitted  to  the  fanner,  because  of  the  supposed  injury  it 
produces  to  the  price  of  cotton ! 

But  the  Hon.  Secretary  undertakes  to  prove  too  much,  when  he  says 
we  should,  under  his  policy,  have  the  forei^  market  at  all  times  for  our 
own  grain — or,  at  all  events,  much  more  than  his  English  friends,  who 
advocate  the  same  policy,  will  admit.  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  who  is  now  the 
most  approved  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  British  com  trade,  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Commercial  Dictionary,  expressly  states  it,  as  his  opinion, 
that  no  considerable  supply  could  go  from  this  /country.  We  give  his 
own  words.  After  fixing  the  price  at  which  the  Baltie  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports  could  supply  England  with  all  the  wheat  sbe  would  need — 
in  speaking  of  the  American  c<jra  trade,  he  says:  "  The  price  of  wheat 
at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  may  be  taken  on  an  average  at  from  37s. 
to  40s.  per  quarter,  and  as  the  cost  of  importing  a  quarter  of  wheat  from 
the  United  States  into  England  amounts  to  from  10s.  to  12s.,  it  is  seen 
that  no  considerable  supply  could  be  obtained  from  that  quarter,  were 
our  prices  under  50s.  to  52s.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  prices 
in  America  are  usually  higher  than  in  the  Baltic ;  so  that  but  little  can 
be  brought  from  the  former,  except  when  the  demand  is  sufficient  previ- 
ously to  take  off  the  cheaper  wheats  of  the  northern  ports. "  Thus,  then, 
vanishes  the  whole  theory  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  as  regards  a  market  for 
our  grain  in  EIngland ;  and  it  would  be  the  same  in  all  the  other  ports  of 
Elurope  which  would  need  fordgn  supplies ;  the  great  store-houses  of  the 
Baltic  and  Mediterranean  would  be  opened  to  them,  and  long  before  our 
fitrmers  could  be  on  the  ground  with  their  produce,  the  demand  would 
be  met,  at  lower  prices  than  would  remunerate  us. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  admits  Uiat  400,000  bales  of  cotton  are  now  manu- 
fiMtured  in  the  United  States.  Now,  no  man  is  so  igncnrant  as  not  to 
know  that  this  manu&cture  has  been  built  up  by  the  protective  system, 
and  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  still  dependent  upon  it.  There  is  some 
difl^rence  of  opinion  as  to  the  effects  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  cotton 
goods  would  have  upon  our  cotton  manufiactures ;  for  ourselves,  we  have 
no  doubt  it  would  destroy  a  large  portion  of  them — and  if  not  destroy 
them  all,  those  who  would  sustain  themselves  would  be  the  rich  corpo- 
rations ;  nor  could  they  exist,  but  by  a  reduction  of  the  wages,  wmch 
would  reduce  the  now  happy  and  well-conditioned  men,  women,  and 
children  employed,  to  the  mere  pittance  given  to  those  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits  in  Europe.  Either  this,  or  the  si:ftpension  of  operations, 
;  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 
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In  the  most  favourable  view,  it  would  be  only  the  rich  corporations 
that  could  withstand  the  ruin  that  must  follow  a  redaction  of  the  duty  to 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Hon.  Secretary ;  and  at  least  300,000 
bales  more  of  cotton  would  be  sent  to  Europe,  to  add  to  the  over-supply 
of  that  article  at  present  raised  in  the  United  States,  and  shipped  abroad 
to  dut  a  market  already  so  completely  overstocked. 

The  legislation  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  break  down  our  successful 
manufactures  and  great  internal  trade,  we  think  can  be  shown  to  be  little 
less  than  national  suicide. 

If  we  understand  the  Hon.  Secretary's  reasoning,  it  is  principally  based 
upon  the  present  profits,  which  he  alleges  to  be  taken  from  the  pockets  of 
the  agriculturist  to  enrich  the  manufacturer. 

At  this  conclusion  he  arrives,  from  what  he  is  pleased  to  believe  is  the 
present  prosperous  condition  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  admitting  that,  for  the  time  being,  the  manufacture  of  our  own  raw 
materials  pays  a  good  profit,  is  it  not  a  certain  effect  of  this,  that  increased 
capital  should  embark  in  it,  and  that  profits  will  be  diminished  ^  Nay,  is 
it  not  a  well  known  fact,  that  large  amounts  of  capital  have  already  taken 
that  course  }  Are  there  not  a  vast  number  of  iron  furnaces  and  foun- 
dries in  process  of  erection  }  Is  not  this,  also,  the  case  with  regard  to 
cotton  }  Do  we  not  daily  hear  of  new  cotton  mills  springing  up  in  most 
parts  of  the  Union }  and  will  not  an  increased  supply  meet  the  denoand 
and  reduce  the  profits  } 

No  principle  is  more  sound  than  the  one  which  makes  all  the  profits  of 
trade  depend  upon  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  the  various  products 
which  are  to  constitute  its  material ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  do  cue 
occupation  or  business  can,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  pay  a 
much  greater  profit  than  another,  where  there  is  abundant  capital  for  all. 
This  is  fully  proven  in  our  own  experience.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate 
the  many  articles  of  home  manufacture  on  which  the  tariff  is  wholly  in- 
operative, because  protection  has  increased  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
now  produced,  and  drawn  so  much  capital  into  their  fabric,  that  they  can 
be  furnished  at  a  less  price  from  the  labour  of  our  own  citizens  than  from 
that  of  foreigners,  while  it  is  universally  admitted  the  American  article 
is  raor6  durable  and  better  made  than  the  imported ;  and  nothing  in  the 
future  is  more  certain,  than  that  most  of  the  coarser  textile  fabncs  will, 
ere  long,  be  so  supplied — as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  the  imported. 

Shall,  therefore,  our  manufactures  be  broken  down,  because,  at  this 
particular  moment,  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply  }  What  the 
business  world  is  contending  for,  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures, is  not  the  power  to  produce,  but  a  market;  and  shall  we  give  up  our 
market,  doom  our  capital,  skill,  and  labour,  to  destruction,  on  $250,000,000 
of  manufactures,  increasing  every  day  much  more  in  production  than  any 
probable  demand,  at  present  prices,  can  keep  pace  with,  under  the  false  be- 
lief that  we  shall  create  a  better  market  for  our  cotton,  which,  at  the  ex- 
travagant estimate  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  amounts  to  but  $72,000,000. 
We  deny,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  lessening  our  rates  of  duty  will 
produce  any  such  efiect ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  amiment,  suppose  it 
would  increase  it  ten  or  even  twenty  per  cent.,  this  could  not  be  permanent. 
The  real  cause  of  the  depression  of  the  price  of  cotton,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  supply  is  too  great  for  the  demand.  And  until  the  de- 
mand shall  increase,  or  the  quantity  be  diminished,  no  legislation  can  i 
the  price  permanently. 
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Our  foreign  commerce  is  principally  in  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  These 
three  articles  constituted,  in  1844,  two^hirds  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
while  the  exports  of  the  agricultural  and  other  productions  of  the  Middle 
and  Northern  States  were  onl j  about  seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent  y  and 
we  would  ask  if  there  is  no  tax  upon  the  people  to  sustain  this  commerce  ? 
Let  the  Secretary  look  at  the  millions  that  are  expended  for  the  support 
of  the  navy,  for  light-houses,  for  our  foreign  intercourse,  and  the  many 
other  expenses  which  are  cheerfully  paid  for  the  support  of  this  com- 
merce. 

The  Reporter  tells  us,  also,  that  we  do  not  consume  foreign  manufac- 
tures enough  !  This  may  be  his  view  of  the  subject ;  but  the  Northern 
farmer  and  manufacturer  may  well  answer  him,  by  the  fact  that  we  con- 
sume much  more  in  amount  than  the  whole  value  of  our  exports  of  cotton, 
rice,  and  tobacco :  and  where  are  they  consumed  }  Certainly  in  very  small 
proportions  in  the  planting  States.  The  theory,  then,  of  the  Report,  is, 
that  such  of  the  States  as  do  not  produce  either  cotton,  rice,  or  tobacco,  are 
to  pay  most  of  the  expenses  of  commerce,  and  let  our  own  capital,  labour, 
and  skill,  remain  in  idleness,  that  we  may  consume  more  foreign  manufac- 
tures— to  iumish  a  better  matket  for  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco ! !  Now,  we 
think  this  not  a  very  modest  request,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Nor  is  it  one 
that  will  be  very  acceptable  to  that  agricultural  portion  of  the  country 
for  which  the  Secretary  would  fain  persuade  us  he  has  so  great  a  sympathy. 

Bat  the  Secretary  states,  further,  that  the  tendency  of  protection  is  to 
protect  capital  and  not  labour.  Will  the  Secretary  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  us  how  capital  can  be  employed,  in  exploring  our  mines,  in  erecting 
our  furnaces  and  forges,  in  building  our  mills  and  steam-engines,  in  im- 
proving our  water  privileges — and,  when  all  this  is  done,  in  keeping  them 
all  in  active  and  busy  employment,  without  creating  an  increased  demand 
for  labour,  and  a  consequent  advance  in  its  price  ? 

Bat  to  revert  to  the  protection  of  capital.  We  think  it  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary that  the  Secretary  should  have  introduced  this  in  a  laboured 
argument,  to  convince  us  that  we  should  give  up. manufactures  for  the 
sake  of  the  planter  !  for,  surely,  there  is  no  part  of  the  industry  of  the 
United  States  that  is  more  emphatically  that  of  capital,  than  the  raising  of 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  very  hands  that  raise  it,  what  are  they  but 
the  capital  of  the  planter  ?  The  Secretary  tells  us  but  40,000  persons 
have  gone  into  manufactures  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  We 
cannot  see  the  force  of  this  assertion,  admitting  it  to  be  a  fact,  which  we 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  do.  Professor  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  tells  us 
that  in  1840  there  were  engaged  in  manufactures  in  the  United  States 
791,749  persons,  and  the  same  author  states  the  number  of  of  slaves  over 
ten  years  of  age  at  1,105,005  males  and  females.  This  calculation  is 
based  upon  the  census  of  1840.  Now,  admitting  the^e  calculations  to 
be  very  nearly  correct,  and  there  are  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber engaged  in  manufactures  that  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  cotton, 
lice,  tobacco,  and  other  planting  products,  and  the  ruin  to  be  produced 
upon  the  manufacturers  by  the  system  of  the  Secretary,  would  fall  upon 
tbe  whole  of  the  manu&cturing  interest — as  much  upon  those 'engaged 
in  it  prior  to  1840,  as  those  who  have  embarked  in  it  since. 

In  several  of  the  previous  numbers  of  the  National  Magazine,  we  have 

shown,  from  public  documents,  the  state  of  the  labour,  not  only  of  this 

'  coQstijy  bat  of  mai^  others,  when  it  has  been  left  unprotected ;  and 
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it  would  be  but  a  repetition  to  state  oyer  again  the  situation  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Confederation,  at  the  close  of  the  wars  incident  to  the 
French  revolution,  and  at  yarious  periods  since — or,  to  recapitulate  the 
same  state  of  thin^  which  we  have  shown  to  obtain  in  England,  Flrance, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  when  their  labour  was  unprotectea. 

The  third  principle  laid  down  by  the  Secretary,  is,  in  our  estimation, 
wholly  nugatory,  as  far  as  regards  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  in  these  words : 

^'  That  below  such  rate,  discrimination  may  be  made,  descending  in 
the  scale  of  duties ;  or,  for  imperative  reoionsy  the  article  may  be  placed 
in  the  list  of  those  free  of  duty." 

The  Hon.  Secretary  does  not  define  what  he  considers  to  be  ui^[iera^ 
Hve  reatons ;  but  it  could  not  be,  according  to  other  principles  he  lays 
down,  to  remove  duties  on  raw  materials — because  that  would  at  once 
destroy  the  principle  laid  down  that  the  duties  should  ^^  discriminate 
neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  section." 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  this  report  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  it  would 
appear  that  he  considers  his  duty  to  be,  to  collect  the  revenue,  and 
nothing  further — ^unless,  indeed,  in  doing*  so,  he  can  raise  the  price  of 
cotton.  The  independence  of  the  country  never  for  a  moment  enters 
into  his  calculation.  No  matter  what  article  is  before  him,  on  which  to 
fix  a  rate  of  duty,  the  only  question  to  be  asked;  is,  at  what  rate  of  duty 
will  a  maximum  of  revenue  result  ?  unless,  indeed,  he  shall  find  that  this 
maximum  will  raise  more  than  is  required  for  an  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  government — ^then  he  will,  if  possible,  reduce  tne  amount  to 
be  collected,  by  reducing  the  duty  below  his  arbitrary  rate,  but  in  no  case 
raise  it  above  that  rate. 

We  must  confess  we  have  never  heard  of  any  country  in  which  such 
a  system  has  even  been  thought  of,  much  less  attempted  to  be  put  in 
practice  ;  nor,  while  human  nature  and  human  Institutions  remam  as  they 
are,  do  we  ever  anticipate  the  adoption  of  a  theoiy  so  at  war  with  every 
practical  purpose  for  which  governments  are  instituted  ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which,  according  to  all 
the  records  to  which  we  have  access,  or  which  have  ever  come  to  our 
knowledge,  was  instituted  purposely  to  acquire  an  independence  of  the 
ill-devised  systems  of  Europe;  which  depress  man  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
by  defirauding  him  of  the  relative  value  of  his  labour,  and  by  this  means 
have  it  in  their  power  to  paralyze  the  lahour  of  other  nations,  who  are 
weak  and  pusillanimous  enough  to  suffer  them  so  to  do. 

A  proposition  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  up  our  na- 
tional character,  and  petition  again  to  become  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
would  not,  if  adopted,  be  more  destructive  to  the  independence,  the  char- 
acter, and  the  interests  of  the  American  people,  than  the  system  laid  down 
in  the  Report  under  review — ^a  system  which  could  never  be  put  into 
practice,  but  which,  in  the  attempt  so  to  do,  would  produce  a  ruin  many 
times  more  fatal  to  the  advancement  of  our  country,  in  the  present  race  for 
extended  knowledge  and  civilization,  than  would  any  war  in  whidi  we 
could  by  possibility  be  involved. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  arrogance  and  the  colossal  power  of 
Great  Britain  spoken  of,  as  inimical  to  ue  best  interests  of  the  march  of 
free  principles ;  and  yet,  by  a  &tality  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account, 
the  advocates  of  the  so  called  fiee  trade  woula^  if  possible^  induce  all  m^ 
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tiom  to  adopt  a  system  which  would  increase  the  wealth,  the  power,  the 
resources,  and,  if  yon  please,  the  arroe;ance  of  England,  more  than  she  can 
ever  increase  them  by  all  her  powertul  army  and  navy,  or  her  immense 
territorial  possessions,  or  any  legislation  within  her  control. 

Let  other  nations  adopt  the  principles  which  appear  to  govern  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  would 
control  the  civilized  world. 

Happily,  however,  for  the  human  race,  no  nation  does,  at  this  time, 
believe  in  these  abstract  Utopian  notions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  nation, 
looking  to  its  own  independence,  gives  due  protection,  by  an  adjustment  of 
its  tar^  of  duties,  to  the  pursuits  which  will  best  develop  its  resources 
and  sustain  its  power  and  influence — and  we  much  mistake  the  spirit  of 
the  American  people,  if  they  will  ever  consent  to  sacrifice  the  very  object 
of  government,  the  general  welfiure,  to  theories  which  are  not  only  un- 
•ound  in  principle,  but  which  never  can  be  reduced  to  practice. 

We  here  close  what  we  have  at  present  to  say  on  this  most  extraordi- 
nary document,  intending,  when  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  tables  to 
which  the  Report  refers,  to  go  into  a  more  extended  examination  of  it. 

We  have  omitted  to  answer  many  of  the  Secretary's  ceasonings,  because 
we  propose,  on  a  future  occasion,  when  in  possession  of  his  tables,  fully  to 
examine  them ;  and  we  feel  an  entire  confidence  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
show,  by  facts  taken  from  public  documents,  that  his  doctrines  are  unsound 
in  principle,  and  destructive  alike  to  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture, 
manu&ctures,  and  commerce. 


ADVANTAGES   OF   FREE   TRADE 

TO  THE  LANDED  INTERESTS  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

We  dedicate  the  following  letter  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Walker,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  presuming  him  to  be  guided  by 
patriotic  views  in  his  late  Report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  will  feel  obliged  to  us  for  the  information  it  contains. 

Of  the  writer,  we  shall  say  nothing  more,  than  that  his  respectebility 
cannot  be  doubted.  He  indeed  does  not  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  his- 
diaracter,  that  of  ^^  a  merchant  who  has  had  transactions  afi  over  tiie  world^ 
(and  also^  a  landed  proprietor,  who,  in  conmion  with  other  persons  inte* 
rested  in  me  soil,  (of  Elngland,)  is  desirous  to  support  the  rent  roOs."  And 
what  does  he  tell  us  ?  why,  that,  ^*  paradoxical  as  it  mav  appear,"  he  think» 
Great  Britain  the  largest  grain-exporting  country  in  the  world  !  because,, 
in  preparii^  iSdO,000,000  sterling  exerts  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
quantity  of  grain  is  consumed.  ^*  It  is  placed  (says  he)  in  the  labora^ 
toiy  of  that  wonder-working  machine  manj  which  gives  him  the  physical 
power^  aided  by  steam,  of  converting  it  into  broadcloths,  calico,  hardware^ 
&c.,  and  in  these  shapes  your  wheats  find  their  way  to  every  country  m 
the  world !" 

How  does  this  tally  with  the  Hon.  Secretarv's  Report,  that  we  shall 
find  a  market  for  om  grain  in  England  ?    We  have  already  shown^  from 
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English  autiiority,  in  the  cursory  examination  we  have  as  yet  only  had 
time  to  give  of  the  Secretary's  late  report,  that  there  is  little  or  no  chance 
of  our  supplying  England  ^ith  our  grain ;  and  we  now  offer  them,  from 
the  same  source,  the  proof  that  when  we  import  the  articles  of  broadcloths, 
calico,  hardware,  &c.,  from  thence,  we  are  importin&c  the  agricultural 
productions  of  England — and  that,  too,  in  a  condensed  Ibrm.  What  is  a 
bale  of  broadcloth,  but  the  wool  of  the  farmer?  the  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
cheese,  and  other  farming  productions  consumed  by  those  concerned  in 
its  manufacture  ? 

These  arc  startling  facts  for  our  farmers — ^facts  worth  oceans  of  theory. 
There  are  other  facts,  quite  as  important,  which  do  not  find  their  way 
into  the  Report  of  Mr.  Walker.  It  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  tell  them 
— ^but  they  are  well  known  to  many  an  honest  farmer,  when  he  has  sold  his 
clip  of  wool  to  his  neighbour,  the  manufacturer,  and  when  the  manu&cturer 
buys  of  him,  or  his  neighbour,  the  miller,  grain  grown  on  the  free  soil  of 
America,  not  charged  with  any  freight  or  other  expenses.  He  knows, 
also,  that  he  buys  his  cloth  at  a  less  price  than  he  used  to  purchase  it, 
when  it  was  supplied  from  abroad.  Our  farmers  know  more  than  Mr. 
Secretary  Walker  may  think  they  know.  They  know  that  keeping  our 
own  market  for  the  home  competition  of  our  manufacturers,  will,  in  the 
end,  produce  the  manufactured  article  as  cheap,  by  such  competition,  as 
by  the  competition  of  foreigners.  It  is  ^'  free  trade,"  alone,  that  belieres 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  suspended  in  all  cases,  except  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  English  labour. 

The  American  farmer  reasons  differently,  because  he  has  the  facts  before 
him,  when  he  sees  manufactures  of  iron,  of  cloth,  woollen,  and  cotton, 
multiplying  around  him ;  and  when  he  reads,  in  the  daily  papers,  that  they 
are  so  multiplying  in  all  the  manufacturing  States,  he  justly  thinks  that 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  that  this  universal  law  is  opera- 
ting to  increase  the  quantity  made,  and  consequently  to  lessen  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  He  knows  that  keeping  the  market  to  ourselves,  is  the 
way  to  increase  the  demand  for  what  he  has  to  sell,  as  it  increases  those 
branches  of  industry  which  require  to  be  fed  from  his  fields.  Tell  him, 
that  the  duty  on  an  article  adds  just  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  the  cost  of 
the  article,  and  he  will  point  to  his  shoes,  to  his  hat,  and  to  his  other  gar- 
ments, and  will  tell  you,  he  knows  better  ;  these  are  now  made  at  home 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  imported,  and  their  protection  has  been  the 
cause  that  has  increased  American  skill  and  reduced  the  price ;  they  are, 
moreover,  made  up  principally  of  what  he  furnishes,  either  in  the  raw 
material,  or  in  the  food  which  he  supplies  to  those  who  make  them.  The 
manufacturer,  doubtless,  has  his  profit,  and  so  he  should  have.  If  a  short 
supply  sometimes  gives  him  a  little  more  than  a  remuneration,  the  fiurmer 
reasons,  that  this  is  the  very  best  means  of  causing  more  capital  to  go 
into  that  business,  and  bring  down  the  price.       ' 

Like  Mr.  Brown,  our  farmers  know  that  all  the  agricultural  produce 
consumed  at  home  has  gone  to  its  best  market,  without  the  competition 
of  the  Russian  serf,  the  German  boor,  or  the  Mediterranean  Turk,  who 
live  upon  a  fare  that  freedom's  sons  could  ill  brook  for  their  daily  food. 

Such  high-souled,  such  noble,  such  independent  minds,  are  fully  aware 
that  to  be  dependent  upon  a  foreign  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  when 
God  has  blessed  their  country  with  every  raw  material  the  heart  can 
desire,  to  be  worked  up  ^y  their  fellow  citizens,*  would  be  to  sttireHder 
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the  dearest  and  best  interests  of  their  country,  and  to  refuse  the  bounties 
of  their  Creator. 

But  we  are  going  further  than  we  intended — drawn  in,  to  this  description 
of  the  Northern  farmer,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  character — and 
we  now  give  the  letter  of  Mr.  Drown,  suggesting  to  those  who  conduct 
daily  papers,  throughout  the  Union,  that  they  transfer  it  to  their  columns  ; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  what  is  not  known,  to  those  who  will  read 
it,  but  to  let  them  see,  from  the  testimony  of  an  English  merchant  and 
landed  proprietor  of  high  intelligence,  that  when  English  writers  recom- 
mend free  trade  to  other  nations,  they  do  it,  well  knowing  that  it  il  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  buy  English  farming  produce,  in  the  shape  of 
cloth,  calico,  hardware,  &c.  ^The  letter  is  taken  from  the  '^  Economist 
and  Weekly  Conmiercial  Times,"  of  Nov.  15th,  1845,  and  is  as  follows  : 

ADVANTAGES  OF  FREE  TRADE  TO  THE  LANDED  INTEREST. 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  JOHN  KOLTE,  ESQ. 

My  Dear  Sir — In  sending  you  my  remarks  on  your  Aversham  speech, 
I  write  to  you  not  only  in  the  character  of  a  merchant,  who  has  had  trans- 
actions all  over  the  world,  but  in  that  of  a  landed  proprietor,  who,  in 
conunon  with  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  soil,  is  desirous  to  sup- 
port the  rent-rolls.  I  think  it  right  to  state  this,  that  you  may  see  that, 
in  our  discussions,  I  stand  on  neutral  ground.  In  your  first  observation  I 
believe  you  in  error,  when  you  9peak  of  the  landed  interest  as  the  master 
sinew  of  the  state.  By  this  I  understand  you  to  mean,  that  it  is  the  most 
wealthy  and  most  numerous.  The  last  census,  and  the  collection  of  the 
income  tax,  will  put  you  right  on  these  points.  My  first  letter  to  Mr. 
Patten  will  show  you  how  the  population  question  stands.  Out  of 
iS5,250,000  raised  from  the  income  tax,  iSl, 400,000  only  is  collected 
from  land.     You  next  allude  to  the  League  wishing  to  injure  you.  .  I 

S resume  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  all  interests  in  tnis  kingdom  are  so 
nked  together,  that  none  of  them  can  suffer  without  the  others  being 
injured.  We  must  sink  or  swim  together !  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
I  think  Great  Britain  is  the  largest  grain-exporting  country  in  the  world, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  what  quantity  of  grain  &c., 
&c.,  is  consumed  in  preparing  iS50,000,000  value  of  exports,  hy  which 
you  so  greatly  benefit.  It  is  placed  in  the  laboratory  of  that  wonderful 
intellectual  machine,  man,  which  gives  him  the  physical  power,  aided  by 
steam,  of  converting  it  into  broadcloths,  cahco,  hardware,  &c.,  and  in 
these  shapes  your  wheats  find  their  way  to  every  country  in  the  world. 

Within  this  century,  this  county  alone  has  had  use  for  1,500,000  more 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  those  depending  on  trade,  than  at  any 
previous  period.  These,  aided  and  assisted  by  our  natural  advantages, 
have  found  foreign  markets  for  you  everywhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
your  prosperity  is  very  important  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
for  they  must  cease  to  make  and  export  goods,  or  to  be  able  to ^ use  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  country,  unless  they  can  find  purchases  for 
tneir  returns. 

Now,  it  appears  from  the  income  of  land,  that  the  landlords  have 
J&IO,000,000  annually  to  spend,  one  way  or  another ;  for  it  is  on  this 
sum  that  the  iSl  ,400,000  of  income  tax  is  paid,  and  it  follows  that  a  good 
deal  of  it  must  be  laid  out  for  wine,  sugar,  coffee,  spirits,  and  other  luxu- 
xies.andneeesaaries.    Can  any  thing,  therefore,  be  naore  clear,  than  that 
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it  is  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  that  aU  landlords 
farmers,  and  labourers,  &c.,  should  be  sustained,  and  made  more  affluent, 
by  which  they  may  become  more  extensive  customers,  enabling  the  mer- 
chants to  increase  their  im|)ortations.  Be  assured,  the  great  movers  in 
the  League  are  quite  aware  of  this,  and  have  these  objects  steadily  in 
view.  1  ou  must  not  judge  of  "  Cobden  &  Co."  by  what  a  few  hot- 
headed people  may  say  ;  and  you  know  some  who,  from  preconceived 
notions,  fancy  protection  every  thing,  and  miscal  us  destructives. 

I  think  you  must  admit,  that  my  argument,  so  far,  is  good,  and  that 
our  prosperity  as  a  nation  has  been  in  spite  of  our  restrictions,  and  not  in 
tiftue  of  them ;  and  that  there  is  no  desire  with  the  League  to  inflict  any 
losses  on  the  landlord  and  the  farmer ;  and,  for  a  very  good  reason,  by  so 
doing,  they  would  injure  themselves.  I  give  the  great  mass  of  both  par- 
ties cifedit  for  being  honest  in  their  intentions,  for  they  think  they  can 
arrive  at  the  same  ends  by  different  means — ^you,  by  protection,  we,  by 
free  trade  ;  you  fear  dependence  on  foreigners,  we  are  now  dependent  on 
foreigners  for  using  your  wheat  in  the  shape  of  broadcloths,  &c.,  and 
I  wish  we  were  more  so.  •  It  is  the  best  security  among  nations  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  preventing  increased  taxation,  whilst  it  pro- 
motes prosperity.  The  farmers  and  landlords  have  a  natural  protection, 
without  other  nations  having  any  cause  of  complaint ;  the  extent  of  which 
you  do  not  seem  at  all  aware  of,  and  which  mx,  Wilson's  book,*  and  the 
trade  of  the  Channel  Islands,  will  fully  explain.  You  fancy  other  nations 
are  untaxed,  and  have  no  national  debt.  Pray,  point  them  out  I  I  think 
you  will  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  taxation  of  this  country,  taking  into 
view  its  wealth  and  ability  to  pay,  is  as  light  as  in  any  country  I  Imow, 
even  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  I  have  been  much  astonished  at  the 
burthens  that  some  of  the  States  have  to  bear,  and  in  part  from  a  direct 
land  tax.  France  raises  about  the  si^ne  amount  of  revenue  that  we  do, 
j&50,000,000,  and  but  iS6,000,000  of  it  from  the  customs— iSl 0,000,000 
is  from  a  direct  land  tax.  We  collect  £20,000,000  from  the  custonui.  In 
Flanders,  from  Bamfield's  lectures,  it  appears  they  pay  as  much  as  dOs. 
an  acre,  land  tax.  Austria^ has  a  large  national  debt^  and  an  army  of 
460,000  men;  these  cannot  be  maintained  without  a  heavy  taxation. 
Prussia,  when  she  cannot  raise  more  money  from  her  subjects,  charges  is. 
per  bushel  at  the  mill  on  all  grain  that  is  ground,  (Holland  and  Austria  do 
the  same  ;)  her  large  military  force,  (for  every  man  in  Prussia,  no  matter 
what  his  rank,  must  serve  in  the  army  for  a  certain  length  of  time,) 
makes  her  taxation  and  expenses  oppressive;  and  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, or  history,  will  teach  us  that  every  despotic  mpnarch  squeezes  his 
subjects  for  as  much  money  as  he  can  extract  from  them  ;  this  checks  , 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  production.  All  the  petty  princes  in 
the  ZoUverein,  are  overburdened  by  their  military  establishments.  I 
dwell  more  particularly  on  this  subject,  as  you  seem  to  think  the  landed 
interest  have  excessive  burdens  on  their  shoulders  as  compared  with 
other  nations,  and  that  they  require  protection :  this  is  not  so ;  nor  are 
thev  more  burthened  than  the  other  classes  of  the  conomunity.  You  are 
really  all  frightened  at  a  shadow. 

You  next  speak  of  how  small  an  amount  of  value  in  bread  is  consumed 
by  the  working  classes,  adding,  that  if  the  price  was  lorwer  it  would  take 

*  "  Influences  of  the  Cora  Lawi,  abc.»"  by  James  Wilson,  Esq.    Longman  k.  Co. 
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away  rent  altogether ;  but  you  forget  beef,  pork,  mutton,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  potatoes,  &c.,  and  that  rent  is  not  a  large  portion  of  the  cost.  If 
wheat,  the  most  convenient  article  for  transport,  is  a  little  cheaper,  other 
articles  of  agricultural  produce  would  advance,  under  a  prosperous  trade ; 
and  that  rents  would  not  be  lower  you  have  positive  proof  this  year :  any 
wheat  that  would  come^ere,  would  only  help  to  keep  at  home  our 
100,000  human  mag^ines,  and  sustain  our  400,000  annual  increase,  and 
again  be  sent  away  in  the  shape  of  the  products  of  our  industry.  The 
population  of  Europe  is  ibbreasing  so  rapidly  with  peace,  that  had  w« 
now  a  &iling  crop,  it  is  *a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  we  could  get 
any  aid  from  them  wort^  notice.  At  Dantzic  wheat  is  now  46s.  per 
quarter,  and  ip  some  parts  of  Polftnd  608.  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Poland,  will  all  want  supplies  from  other  countries.  Belgium  and 
Holland  now  admit  grain  without,  or  at  a  nominal,  duty.  The  fact  is, 
instead  of  keeping  our  people  at  Jio^e^to  maaafacture  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  be  your  best  fjustomers  at  your  own  door,  for  the  products  of 
the  soil,  our  anti-como^ercial  policy  is  forcing  them  to  emigrate,  to  seek 
work  elsewhere  ;  and  other  nations  are  employing  fheir  hands  to  do  what 
we  could  have  done  better  for  them,  and  at  a  lower  price.  Suppose  we 
imported  all  the  wheat  required  for  their  use,  consider  the  amount  of 
wages  that  would  reach  the  agriculturist,  direct^  or  indirectfy ,•  for  other 
descriptions  of  your  produce,  inde|^ndent  of  wheat.  Nor  need  you  be 
afraid  of  the  United  States;  their  population  is  increasing  still  more  rap^ 
idfy  than  that  of  Europe  ;  and  their  growth  of  wheat  is  not  excessive;  it 
was,  in  1843,  but  12,500,000  quarters,  in  1844  it  was*ujider  12,000,000; 
of  Indian  com  in  1843  it  was  62,500,000, -wjd  in  1S44  only  53,000,000  of 
quarters.  You  are  aware  that  our  grovfth  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  18,000^- 
000  of  quarters ;  and  of  all  kinds  of  grainy  beans^&a.,  at«0,000,000.  The 
Americans  rear  an  immense  quantify  of  live  stock ;  they  keep  double  the 
quantity  of  horses  that  we  do ;  more  cattle,  more  pigs,  and  more  poultry ; 
surely,  it  is  very  desirable  for  you  lo-get  their  Indian  (5orn,  free  of  duty,  to 
feed  your  winter  stock,  and  place  you  on  a  footing  to  compete  against 
the  Belgian,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  cattle  feeders,  ram  afraid  we  could 
not  get  a  very  large  supply  of  Indian  corn,  as  the  bulk,  compared  with 
value,  would  make  it  a  very  expensive  article  of  import.  If  our  govern*- 
ment  will  allow  you  to  import  cheap  provender  to  feed  more  cattle^  it  will 
furnish  you  with  more  manure,  and  enable  you  to  grow  more  wheat  at 
less  expense. 

It  is  obviously  our  true  policy  to  increase  our  trade  with  other  nations, 
from  which  they  would  also  reap  advantage  ;  and  not  to  irritate  and  pro- 
voke them,  by  our  exclusive  system,  to  issue  hostile  tariffs  against  us. 
We  know  they  are  disposed  to  meet  us  fairly ;  and  with  the  advantages  we 
have  in  climate,  capital,  security  for  property,  intelligence,  machinery, 
improved  agricultural  implements,  and,  above  all,  in  that  immense  and 
cheap  supply  of  the  moving  power,  coal,  we  can  afford  to  give  higher 
prices  for  agricultural  produce  to  sustain  the  rent  rolls  of  the  landlords, 
and  maintain  England  as  the  most  powerful  and  posperous  kingdom,  and 
the  principal  workshop  in  the  wofld. .  It  is  to  good  employment  for  the 
people,  contentment  at  home,  and  peace  with  other  nations,  and  not  to  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions,  that  I  look  to  for  for  the  benefit  to 
arise  from,  the  freedom  of  trade.  Tou  speak  of  the  tax  on  malt ;  as 
long  as  you  pay  that  tax,  the  League  does  not  object  to  the  foreigners 
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paying  it  too ;  bat  you  are  too  sensible  a  man  to  suppose  that  it  falls  on  tbe 
land  ;  it  is  on  the  consumer,  the  same  as  the  tax  1  pay  on  the  importation 
of  sugar ;  for  so  long  as  wheat,  beef,  and  mutton,  pay  you  as  well  as 
barley,  you  will  grow  wheats  beefj  and  mutton;  but  when  barley  does  bet- 1 
ter  for  you,  then  you  will  grow  barley,  notwithstanding  the  tax.  It  may, 
in  some  measure,  lessen  the  quantity  consulted,  as  the  duty  does  on 
sugar ;  but  this  is  not  important ;  if  we  are  a  grain-importing  country,  it 
shows  we  have  use  for  the  land  without  growing  barley. 

The  manufistcturers  of  Manchester  have,  over  and  over  again,  told  the 
government  that  they  do  not  want  protection — ^they  want  a  free  trade  in 
every  thing  ;' therefore,  the  argument  of  their  b^ing  protected  should  not 
be  arrayed  against  them.  Indeed,  I  think  if  the  protecting  and  counter- 
vailing duties  were  swept  away,  many  articles  now  prohibited  would  be 
as  little  sent  here  as  coals  are  sent  to  Newcastle.  In  Mr.  Wilson's  pub- 
lication you  will  find,  clearly  stated,  what  most  merchants  know  to  be 
an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  sliding^ scale,  or  any  protecting 
duty.  I,  with  him,  contend  that  it  does  you  an  irreparable  injury  :  it  pro- 
fesses to  protect  you'  by  high  duties,  when  you  have  a  natural  protec- 
tion from  low  prices,  which  do  not  remunerate  you — say  43s.,  as  in 
1842,  and  again* 39s.  in  1835)  which  low  prices  are  produced  by  the 
stimulus  and  ex{>ectation  of  protection ;  and  the  sliding  scale  withdraws 
it,  when  you  could,  by  high  prices^  get  some  compensation  for  your 
losses  at  the  low  prioes ;  but  no  government  dare  keep  the  duty  on  grain ; 
when  it  is  very  nigh  it  would  revolutionise  the  country — hunger  will 
break  through  stone  walls.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  from  1771,  wben 
the  com  laws  of  thattlay  were  a  dead  letter,  and  did  not  interfere  with 
tbe  farmer,  prices  averaged  for  the  following  thirty-two  years,  up  to  1804, 
64s.  4d.  per  quarter,  and  they  remained  pretty  steady,  which  is  always 
desirable;  for,  from  1771  to  1775,  tlje  fluctuation  was  but  5s.  6d.  per 
quarter;  ftom  1781  to  1785,  8s.  4d.  per  quarter.  From  1831  to  1839 
ue  prices  averaged  6nly  52s.  2d.  per  quitrter — 2s.  2d.  per  quarter  less  with 
protection  than  without  it.  The  fluctuations  under  those  unwise  enact- 
ments since  1828,  hove  been  as  much  as  116  per  cent.: — see  what  an 
injury  has  been  inflicted  on  us  all  by  laws  that  create  hostile  feeling 
against  the  introduction  of  our  manufactures  into  other  countries,  ana 
which  I  have  shown  you  is  the  medium  through  which  we  export  and 
obtain  high  prices  for  your  wheat  and  other  agricultural  productions. 

Your  speech  contains  topics  so  various,  and  seems  to  embrace  so  much 
of  complaint,  that  it  is  impossible  t<^  reply  to  all  minute  details ;  and  yet 
my  letter  has  taken  a  wider  range  than  is  desirably  consistent  with  bre* 
vity.  What  we  free  traders  complain  of  is,  that  we  cannot  get  our 
opponents  to  read  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  com  laws.  They 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  their  own  views  are  right,  and  they  will 
not  put  themselves  to  the  trouble,  or  may  not  have  time,  to  investigate 
the  truth  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  making  its  way  slowly,  but  surely*;  and  as 
the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  yourself  has  great  weight  with  your  neigh- 
bours, and  the  gentlemen  around  you,  you  ought  not  to  rest  in  your  bed 
without  a  thorough  investigation  (^  the  subject.  Read,  therefore,  and 
earnestly,  on  our  side  of  the  question,  the  Econondat  and  the  League  ; 
on  your  own  side,  the  most  approved  publications  which,  from  time  to 
time,  issue  from  the  press  ;  and  read  the  speeches  at  protection  and 
anti«com-law  meetiogB.    Hold  the  balance  without  prejudice;  pay  no 
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attention  to  intemperate  expressions  on  either  side ;  they  are  no  argu- 
ments, and  only  annoy  and  mislead  the  judgment ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  you 
will  take  this  trouble,  you  will  think  ^^  Cobden  and  his  crew"  a  very 
honest  set  of  fellows,  who  have  toiled  to  obtain  the  knowledge  they 
'possess,  not  for  selfish  purposes,  but  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  am 
far  from  blaming  you  for  the  views  you  have  hitherto  taken,  when  I 
know  you  are  so  much  occupied,  and  when  I  know  that  protection  has 
been  considered  the  desideratum  for  the  landlords.  We  merchants  have 
access  to  information  every  day,  from  practical  operations,  that  are  not 
within  your  beat ;  \f,  is,  therefore,  only  by  constant  discussion  and  read- 
ing, that  you  can  arrive  at  correct  conclusions. 

Ever,  yours  respectfully, 
Richmond  HUl,  Liverpool.  WiLUAM  Brown. 


IMPORTATION'   OF   GRAIN   INTO   ENGLAND. 

As  every  thing  relating  to  grain  is  at  this  time  of  much  importance,  we 
extract  from  an  English  paper,  called  the  Economist,  the  following  tables, 
and  some  remarks  on  the  foreign  European  grain  market — all  which  tend 
to  confirm  the  opinion  we  have  given  in  another  place  iA  this  number  of 
our  work,  that  were  the  British  corn  laws  suspended,  or  repealed  to-mor- 
row, we  should  profit  nothing  by  it — ^for  even  at  this  time,  when  the 
disease  of  the  potaloe  has  extended  to  Poland,  and  a  ukase  is  about  to  be 
issued,  prohibiting  the  exports  of  rye  and  other  grains,  wheat  is  ex- 
cepted. It  will  be  seen,  by  the  annexed  statement  of  the  foreign  grain 
markets,  that  there  were  shipped  from  the  port  of  Dantzic  alone,  in  the 
month  of  October  last,  45,496  English  quarters  of  eight  bushels  each, 
making  363,968  bushels  of  wheat,  of  which  one-fourth  part  went  to  Hol- 
land and  three-fourths  to  England.  This,  from  one  port  of  the  Baltic, 
alone,  and  at  a  time  of  scarcity  in  Poland,  shows  what  may  be  generally 
anticipated  in  plentiful  seasons.  ^ 

We  shall  give  our  attention  to  this  subject,  and  publish  what  may  occur 
in  the  next  few  months ;  and  if  we  can  show,  as  we  certainly  shall  be 
enabled  to  do,  that  England  can  at  all  times  procure  such  supplies  of 
grain  as  she  may  need,  from  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  at  lower  prices 
than  will  remunerate  our  fs^mers,  most  assuredly  the  whole  fabric  of 
*'free  trade"  is  demolished.  If  we  could  find. a  market  for  our  surplus 
grain  abroad,  we  should  by  no  means  admit  that  this  should  induce  us  to 
permit  Great  Britain  to  flood  us  with  her  manufactures.  With  all  our 
present  restrictions,  we  import  upwards  of  $40,000,000  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, $39,547,879  of  which,  in  1844,  was  in  manufactures. 

In  tbar  year  our  whole  domestic  exports  to  Great  Britain,  amounted  to. . .  $47,794,124 
or  whicti  there  was  in  cotton,  Kice,  and  tobacco,* 42,738,173 

Leaving,  for  our  forests,  fisliing,  mines,  and  agriculture,  but $5,055,951 

We  do  earnestly  entreat  our  agricultural  brethren  to  ponder  well  these 
statements,  for  they  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  grain- 
growing  States  of  the  Union. 

How  are  they  to  pay  for  British  manufactures  if  they  hare  to  depend 
upon  that  source  for  a  supply  ?    They  have  neither  cotton,  ricoi  nor  to- 
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bacco  to  give  to  England  in  exchange  for  her  mana&ctares*— it  fellows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  if  they  suffer  the  tariff  to  be  adjusted  upon  the  plan 
laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  they  must  be  left  without  a 
market  for  their  productions.  Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  plausible 
speculations,  and  false  reasonings  about  price.  It  by  no  means  foUowSi ' 
as  is  often  alleged,  that  they  pay  the  foreign  price  with  the  djity  added, 
for  domestic  fabrics.  The  reasoners  on  the  subject,  who  thus  contend, 
are  fully  answered,  by  the  fact,  that  many  low-priced  cotton  goods  sell 
for  less  than  the  duty,  say  4^  cents  when  the  duty  is  5  cents,  and  that  in 
many  of  our  manu&ctures  we  meet  the  EInglish  in  a  foreign  market,  and 
pay  ourselves  in  so  doing.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do,  for  the  very 
reason,  that  we  have  a  large  portion  of  our  own  market  secured  to  us, 
which  enables  us  to  manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  and  consequently  at  less 
cost.  Destroy  our  sale  at  home  for  what  we  make,  and  we  should  never 
export  one  dollar  of  manufiBictures.  We  would  not  labour  this  subject — but 
we  have  arrived  at  an  alarming  crisis  in  our  afiairs,  and  it  becomes  the 
farmers  to  examine  the  question  thoroughly — ^and  to  meet  it.  If  they  are 
backward  and  supine  in  the  matter,  before  they  are  aware*  of  it,  jpre  shall 
have  the  scenes  of  1819  again  before  us.  We  shall  be  flooded  with  foreign 

foods,  our  specie  will  be  exported,  the  currency  will  be  disorganized,  the 
ome  market  ruined,  the  wages  of  labour  reduced — in  fine,  we  shall  have 
just  such  scenes  as,  according  to  the  report  of  them  made  to  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  produced  "  ruinous  sacrifices  of  landed  property  at  sheriff 
sales,  whereby,  in  many  cases,  lands  and  houses  have  been  sold  at  less  than 
a  third,  or  a  fourth  part  of  their  value,  thereby  depriving  of  their  homes, 
and  of  the  fruits  of  laborious  years,  a  vast' number  of  industrious  farmers, 
some  of  whom  have  been  driven  to  seek,  in  the  uncultivated  wilds  of  the 
west,  that  shelter  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  in  their  native  State." 
These  are  some  of  the  very  words  used  in  the  Report  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  of  which  there  is  much  more,  but  having  already  published 
it,  in  our  October  number,  we  forbear  to  repeat  it,  and  refer  to  page  399 
of  that  number,  where  the  whole  of  said  Report  will  be  found. 

With  these  prelim^ary  observations,  we  now  submit  the  table  and  the 
remarks  on  the  foreign  grain  market,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  we  have 
taken  from  the  London  Economist,  of  15th  November,  1845  : 

A  Report  of  the  number  of  Quarters  and  the  average  Price  of  Wheat  sold  in  the 
geveral  counties  ofEngiand  and  Wales,  {comprising  the  290  towns  named  in  the 
Act  of  the  5lh  Vic.,  c.  14,)  which  governs  dutvmfor  the  week  ending  8th  JSTovem- 
ber,  1SA5: 


Average 
qn.  lold.  price. 

London, 7,110  65  10 

Uxbridge, 888  67    S 

Essex, 4,962  62    5 

Hertfordshire, 3,278  60    4 

Bucks, 720  56    0 

OxfTdshire 1,681  55    & 

Wiltshire ,..  2,634  56     1 

Berkshire, 3,715  60    0 

Surrey, 1,234  63    3 

Kent, 1,905  65 

Sussex, 1,231  60 

Hants 2,219  59    0 

Dorsetshire, ..• 805  58    7 

BevoBshira, •.«•*     188  61    6 


Avtnigs 

qrB.  sold,    prictt. 

B.    d. 

Cornwall, 456    61     1 

Somersetshire, 1,215    59     4 

Monmouthshire, 297    59  11 

Gloucester, 2,014    56     6 

Herefordshire...... 255    59  11 

Worcestershire 1,947    55-   9 

Salop 796    59     2 

Staffordshire 1,932    60     1 

Chester 794    67     2 

Derbyshire 312    61   10 

Warwickshire, 4,265    58     7 

Leicestershire, 1,322    60     7 

Northampton 2,346    58    3 

Rutlud, • 84    99    1 
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Avernf* 
qrs.K>Id.  price. 

Bedford, 766  ^    4 

Huntinsdonsbire, 480  57    8 

Cambridgeshire, 5,403  55    9 

Sufiblk 5,566  62     5 

Norfolk, 0,331  59  10 

Lineoloshire • 15,437  55  11 

Notts, 3.078  61     6 

Yorkshire, 16,721  60    7 

Lancsflhire, 3,2S5  57    3 

Westmoreland, 114  59    0 

CamberUnd, 722  59    3 


Avenge 

qrt.  told,    price 
s.   d.. 

Northumberland, 1,911    55    i 

Durham, 1,323    60    1 

Wales 567    57    5 


Imperial  wvekly  aFerage,, .  1 15,952    59    7 
Aggregate 58    6 

1 14    0 


Dnty  from  November  13th  to  20th, 
inclusive,. .  •  • «.••.••. 


Aeanmt  of  Cam  Arrived  in  London,  from  Oct.  27  to  JVov.  1, 1845,  both  inclusive. 


English, 

Wheet 

3,99.^ 
356.173 

f  Barter. 

7,001 
105,780 

Oeti. 

4,441 
55,455 

Bean*. 

1„'325 
36,660 

Peef. 

2,332 
25,354 

Flour. 

10.170 

Total  previously  this  year,. . . . 

270,507 

7 
100 

149 
29,750 

1,828 
104,376 

•  • 

132 

Total  previously  this  year,. . . . 

.  • 

Irish 

*  824 

3,646 

11,222 
654,386 

•• 

. . 

Total  previously  this  year,. . . . 

1.800 

Foreisn, 

858 
305,895 

98 
127,520 

7,673 
396,5  lii 

676 
40,211 

523 
9,850 

50 

Tot^forgn.  previously  this  year. 

15,890 

Grand  total  for  the  week,. .... 

9,860 

7,248 

25,266 

2,207 

2,655 

sksl0,226 
brls 

Total  British  previously  this  year. 

357,097 

139.176 

814,217 

36.660*  25,486| 

272,307 

*  Total  (Entity  of  all  other  kinds  of  Pvise  and  Grain, 


Malt, 7,927 

Rye 180 

Tares, 52 


Linseed 703 

Rape«eed, 34 

Brank, • » 


Mustard  seed, 265 

Seed, 824 


FOREIGN  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

The  number  of  grain-laden  vessels  which  passed  the  Sound  for  Eng* 
knd,  from  the  29th  Oct.  to  the  24th  Nov.,  were  22  wheat,  1  barley,  8 
oats,  2  peas,  3  tares,  10  linseed,  and  2  rapeseed. 

The  letters  received  from  Dantzic  mention  the  probability  of  a  ukase 
being  issued  by  the  Polish  Government,  prohibiting  the  export  of  rye 
and  otber  grain,  except  wheat.  The  potato  disease  was  very  prevalent 
in  Silesia  and  East  Prussiap>  Poland  and  Livonia,  and  some  measure  of 
restriction  of  export  may  be  expected  from  the  Prussian  Government ; 
but  we  believe,  confidently,  that  wheat  will  be  an  excepted  article,  and 
will  be  allowed  to  take  itf  course,  both  by  the  Russian,  Russia  Polish^ 
and  Prussian  Governments. 

The  exportation  of  wheat  from  Dantzic,  during  the  month  of  October, 
amounls  to  4,333  lasts,  or  45,496  quarters,  of  which  one-fourth  part 
went  to  Holland,  and  the  rest  to  England  ;  Belgium  has  taken  no  wheat 
from  Daotzic  daring  the  whole  month  of  October.  The  rate  of  freight 
at  Dantzic  was  6s.  per  quarter  to  Lohdon,  5s.  to  Newcastle,  7s.  to  Liver-* 
pooly  all  paid  on  the  4th  November.    The  price  of  wheat  is  quite  as 
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dear  in  Warsaw  as  at  Dantzic,  and  the  price  of  rye  F  30  to  31^  per  kor- 
zee  =  F  450  to  472  per  last  =  42s.  to  438.  per  quarter,  English  mea- 
sure and  money.  Some  few  shipments  are  still  making  at  Dantzie  for 
account  of  proprietors,  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  advanced  prices, 
and  15,000  to  20,000  quarters  are  ahout  to  he  shipped  on  consignment, 
before  the  winter  closes  the  navigation  for  the  season. 

The  lower  Baltic  markets  present  no  change  of  importance  ;  the  prin- 
cipal collectors  seem  to  have  fixed  50s.  as  the  price,  which  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  wheat  to  hold  over  till  the  spring. 

The  Mediterranean  markets  continue  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
confusion  ;  we  are  informed  that  some  cargoes  of  wheat  at  Leghorn, 
loaded  for  England,  have  been  relanded — the  price  of  5ds.  there  is  the 
price  which  is  paying  here  for  the  same  wheat  in  bond. 

The  Odessa  market  was  again  rather  dearer,  and  50,000  chetwerts 
changed  hands,  principally  to  Italian  houses,  at  1^  ruble  per  chet.  ad- 
vance, or  2s.  per  quarter  ;  still  the  quoted  price  of  23s.  ro.  is  too  low  a 
rate  to  be  maintained  when  the  Italian  news  arrives,  and  the  orders  from 
England  are  received,  of  which  the  Russian  proprietoni  were  ignorant 
on  the  20th  ult.,  but  of  which  the  Italians  and  others  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean were  duly  informed  on  the  31st  ult.  We  expect,  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  days,  to  hear  of  an  important  rise  of  prices  at  Odessa. 

In  the  Danube  the  rates  still  continue  moderate,  but  ships  are  almost 
wholly  wanting,  and  money  is  exceedingly  scarce — as  far  as  the  present 
season  is  concerned,  it  is  much  too  late  to  look  to  the  Danube  for  supply, 
as  no  ships  can  reach  there  till  the  spring.  We  estimate  that  the  few 
vessels  near  the  river,  and  those  ordered  from  Constantinople,  may  eet 
away  50,000  to  60,000  quarters,  of  all  grain,  before  the  year  closes,  tne 
greater  part  of  which  is  Indian  corn  for  Italian  account,  and  about  20,000 
quarters  of  wheat  for  Great  Britain,  which  has  a  chance  of  getting  away. 
— Body  Sf  Co.^9  Circular. 


TRADE  BETWEEN  ENGIiAND  AND  FRANCE. 

We  place  on  record  the  following  table  for  future  reference,  taken  from 
the  Economist,  of  November  15, 1846.  The  comparative  trade  of  France, 
the  next  door  neighbour  of  England,  and  of  ourselves,  3,000  miles  off,  must 
surely  strike  our  readers  with  something  like  astonishment.  While  our 
imports  in  1844  from  Great  Britain  were  as  we  have  stated,  $47,794,124 
Those  of  France  were  -  -  -  i22,204,176 
Which,  reckoning  the  £  sterling  at  $4  80,  is       -        -        24,980,044 

Excess  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  -  $22,614,080 
If  any  of  our  readers  should  happen  to  be  uninformed  on  this  subject, 
and  wish  to  know  why  this  is  so,  we  answer,  because  the  French 
government  is  a  paternal  government,  and  protects  its  industry.  The 
population  of  France  is  35,000,000.  Of  the  United  States  rather  more 
than  one-half.  Yet  that  one-half  consumes  double  the  quantity  of  British 
manufactures !  but,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasutj  of  the 
United  States,  does  not  yet  consume  enough ! 
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We  commend  the  following  table  to  the  advocates  of  "  Free  Trade," 
which  fhlly  proyes  that  France  firmly  adheres  to  the  protective  policy, 
although  labour  is  cheaper  there  than  in  England ! 

TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  FRANCE. 
J%e  following  important  account  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  from  France,  between 
the  years  1814  and  1844,  wan  lately  issued  from  the  Parliamentary  Paper  office  t 


1914,. 
1815,. 
1816,., 
1817,., 
1818,.. 
1819,.. 
1820,., 
1821,., 
1822,.. 
1823,.. 
18-24.. . 
1825... 
18-26,.. 
1827,.. 
1828,.. 
1829,.. 
1330... 
1831,.. 
1832,  . 
1833... 
1834,.. 
1835,.. 
1836... 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 
1839,.. 
1840,.. 
1841... 
1842,.. 
1S43,.. 
1844,.. 


EXPORTS  TO  FRANCE. 


Official  Valoe. 


Declared 
Value  of  'Britith  and 
BriiUh  aod   Irish  pro- 


Iricb  pro- 
duce and 
maaufac 
tares. 


582,703 

298,292 

407,^700 

1,003,486 

369,504 

299,493 

390,745 

438,266 

437,009 

349,636 

338,635 

360,710 

488,438 

446,951 

498,939 

491,381 

475,884 

602,663 

674,791 

848.333 

1, 116,885 

1,453,636 

1,591,381 

1,643,204 

2.314,141 

2,298,307 

2.378.149 

2,902.0:)2 

3.193.939 


duce  and 

maouike- 

turea. 


Foreign 
and  Colo- 
nial  mer- 
ckandiae. 


1,534,898 
2,656,259,'^ 


377,799  1 

214,824  1 

321,07U1 

596,753  1 

318,851 

248.078 

334,087 

382,4041 

346,811 

241,837 

260,498 

279,212 

436,820 
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WILLIAM  iRvma 


INVENTION. 


When  tbe  fathers  of  the  Republic  sent  forth  to  the  admiring  world  the 
Declaration  of  IndependeDce,  it  was  given  principally  in  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. So  far  as  perfect  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  foreign  legislation 
was  ooDsideredy  that  independence  was,  of  coarse^  immediate  \  l)ut  the 
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real,  the  compUte  independence,  wUch  they  foreshadowed,  and  wMdi 
thej  could  discern  only  in  the  visions  of  the  fatare,  is  now  proclaimed  in 
our  works.  The  true  signers  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  are 
our  artisans,  our  mechanics,  and  our  fanners,  who,  each  successive  year, 
from  the  most  distant  States,  proclaim  it  to  the  world  with  newer,  and 
better,  and  stronger  assurances  of  freedom :  they  individually  exhibit  before 
their  fellow-citizens  the  magnificent  achievements  of  their  invention,  the 
pledges  of  their  national  birthright :  th^y  show  what  they  have  already' 
accomplished,  to  promise  what  they  wilNperform  hereafter  for  the  glory 
and  honour  of  their  country,  aAd  to  send  forth  a  voice  to  the  national 
capitol  that  shall  ring  among  its  marble  conidors  with  irresistible  eloquence. 

It  is  too  often  thought  that  riches,  ox  immense  accumulations  of  the 
precious  metals,  constitute  the  wealth  of  nations :  but  the  true  wealth  of 
a  nation  depends  on  its  resources,  while  these  principally  depend  on  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  people.  "  Give  me,"  said  the  ancient  mathema- 
tician, "  whereon  to  stand,  and  I  will  move  the  earth  !*'  "  Give  me,*' 
might  a  modern  mathematician  exclaim,  ^^  a  people  of  original  inventive 
genius,  and  the  whole  world  shall  not  move  them  !'*  Such  are  the  An^o 
Saxons  of  America— a  people,  who,  though  newly  sprung  into  national  ex- 
istence, already  surpass  all  others  in  the  true  elements  of  wealth,  power, 
and  independence. 

Invention  is  justly  regarded  as  the  highest  characteristic  of  genius. 
Indeed,  without  invention  genius  cannot  exist.  It  is  remarkable  how  man 
is  situated  with  respect  to  nature,  for  the  development  of  this  power. 
The  unaided  strength  of  man  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  his 
ordinary  wants.  The  original  natural  forces  are  few  and  of  little  assist- 
ance to  the  labourer.  No  natural  auxiliaries  have  a  worJdng  point  of  their 
own.  There  are  no  machines  in  nature  external  to  man.  The  materials 
ere  amply  provided,  but  they  must  be  adapted  to  the  desired  object,  and 
modified  by  mechanical  genius.  All  mechanical  adaptations  are  combi- 
nations of  a  few  simple  powers  ;  yet  how  vast,  how  complicated  are  many 
of  these  arrangements  for  the  production  of  the  most  simple  effects.  Did 
your  space  permit  it,  it  would  be  interesting  to  examine  the  metaphysics 
of  these  wonders ;  for  machinery  is  nothing  less  than  stereotyped  in- 
tellectual formulas,  which  express  the  rational  processes  by  Wtbich  end, 
cause,  and  effect,  are  discerned  in  their  mutual  relations. 

No  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  possible  combinations^  of  the  mechani- 
cal powers ;  for  wherever  an  end  is  desired  to  be  attained,  the  invention 
of  man  is  sure  to  find  out  the  means.  The  very  nature  of  invention  se- 
cures this  result.  It  was  an  ancient  maxim,  that  ^^  man  can  do  whatever 
he  believes  he  can  do ;"  for  such  belief  arisea  from  a  perception  of  prac- 
ticability in  all  attainable  objects,  a  confidence  which  could  not  exist  but 
from  the  highest  reason,  which  assures  U8  of  complete  success.  There- 
fore, Napoleon  would  not  allow  the  word  "  impossible"  to  be  uttered  in 
his  presence,  and  the  passage  of  the  Alps  was  the  consequence. 

Inventive  genius  is  necessarily  prophetic.  It  does  not  conclude  a  thing 
to  be  possible,  because  other  things  have  been  accomplished.  It  is  not 
aided  in  its  conception  by  any  logical  process :  but  it  perceives  the  effect 
as  already  attained,  before  the  means  of  its  attainment  are  elaborated  : 
but  the  development  of  means  is  always  a  logical  method  by  which  the 
end  and  the  effect  are  connected.  .  Hence  the  truly  original  inventoit 
never  despairs.    Hence  his  prophetic  discernment,  and  his  nnshakfin  faith 
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in  the  midst  of  mediate  embanrassments.  He  knows  that  what  he  looks 
for  exists  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  their  possible  arranKementSy  and 
accordingly  his  attention  is  alive  to  the  use  of  apparently  the  most 
trifling  accessories. 

When  the  Argands  had  constructed  their  lamp,  that  invention  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  for  simplicity  or  beauty  of  design  and  execu- 
tion, the  chimney  not  being  as  yet  thought  of,  an  experiment  was  made 
of  its  power.  The  fire  circled  the  wick,  and  the  dense  smoke  evolved 
from  it  proclaimed  its  failure.  The  inventors  gazed  at  the  imperfect  in- 
strument in  silence,  but  not  in  despair.  There  happened  to  lie  on  the 
table  the  fragment  of  a  Florence  flask,  the  neck  and  a  small  part  of  the 
body  alone  remaining.  One  of  them,  prompted  by  a  sudden  suggestion, 
placed  it  over  the  flame,  and  the  next  moment  they  embraced  each  other 
in  mutual  congratulations  at  their  success.  Such  are  the  apparent  acci- 
dents that  frequently  crown  the  labour  of  years  with  triumph :  but  it  will 
generally  be  found,  that  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  accidents,  are,  in 
&ct,  the  eflect  of  that  observation  of  little  things^  which  is  the  sure  con- 
comitant of  inventive  genius.  Every  body  has  heard  of  Newton  and 
the  falling  apple ;  the  same  habit  of  observing  things  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  they  escape  the  attention  of  the  many,  characterises 
every  man  of  genius,  who  generalizes  a  simple  natural  phenomenon  into 
a  law  of  nature,  and  deduces  therefrom  the  most  universal  principles. 

While  Gailileo,  yet  a  youth,  was  standing  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  swinging  of  its  large  lamp,  the  vibrations  of 
which,  whether  great  or  small,  he  found  to  succeed  in  equal  intervals. 
To  the  tens  of  thousands  who  had  from  time  to  time  observed  the  same 
appearance,  it  was  a  swinging  lamp,  and  nothing  more ;  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  C^allileo,  it  was  a  revelation  of  a  great  truth,  and  thereupon  he 
constructed  the  pendulum.  I  have  said  that  original  inventive  genius  is 
necessarily  prophetic.  When  our  American  John  Fitch,  who,  fifty 
years  ago,  conceived  the  idea  of  propelling  carriages  and  vessels  by 
steam,  was  overwhelmed  with  ob8tcu;les,ne  wrote  to  Rittenhouse,inthefull 
faith  of  a  seer,  ^'  It  would  be  much  easier.  Sir,"  he  says, ''  to  carry  a 
first-rate  maii«of-war  by  steam,  than  a  boat,  as  we  would  not  be  cramped 
for  room,  nor  would  the  weight  of  machinery  he  felt.  This,  Sir,  will 
be  the  mode  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  in  time,  for  packets  and  armed  ves- 
sels, whether  I  live  to  bring  it  to  perfection  or  not."  On  another  occa- 
sion, he  remarked  to  a  company  of  incredulous  Mends,  ^'  Well,  gentle- 
men, although  /  shall  not  live  to  see  the  time,  you  will,  when  steamboats 
will  be  preferred  to  all  other  means  of  conveyance,  and  especially  for 
passengers ;  and  they  will  be  particularly  useful  in  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Mississippi."  »  But  it  is  the  fate  of  all  men,  who  think  in  advance 
of  their  age,  to  be  regarded  a^  deranged :  and  he  was  one  of  them.  ^'  In 
conformity  with  his  wishes,"  says  his  biographer,  ^'he  was  buried) 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  that  he  might  repose,  as  he  said,  where  the 
song  of  ike  boatmen  vHmldenUven  the  stillness  of  his  resting-placey  and  the 
music  of  the  steamrengine  sooth  his  «/»rt/." 

There  is  one  remarkable  iaci  in  the  history  of  gieat  inventions  which 
has  as  yet  received  no  adequate  attention,  though  it  is  eminently  deserv- 
ing of  philosophic  notice.  1  refer  to  the  simultaneous  invention  of  the 
same  mechanical  contrivance  by  different  minds.  It  is  in  vain  to  ascribe 
it  to  a  general  level  of  scientific  attainment,  for  it  is  commonly  in  advance 
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of  the  times.  The  true  explanation  of  it  can  only  befbond  in  the  con- 
nexion existing  between  spiritual  and  natural  things,  and  thus  it  is,  in  the 
true  philosophy  of  causes,  a  branch  of  possible  science  as  yet  almost  wholly 
unexplored,  and  whicli  is  assigned  for  the  study  of  the  next  generation. 
If,  however,  we  call  to  mind  the  many  instances  within  our  own  know- 
ledge of  simultaneous  invention,  even  indifferent  quarters  of  the  world, 
we  shall  have  food  enough  for  reflection.  I  allude  to  this  subject  now, 
because  the  invention  of  Fitch  would  seem  to  detract  from  the  origin- 
ality of  Fulton ;  but  when  that  remarkable  fact  connected  with  great  in- 
ventions is  philosophically  understood,  no  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn : 
for  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  unity  in  the  minds  of  men  in  every 
epoch  of  time,  and  that  those  of  the  same  cast  or  quality  are  recipients  of 
the  same  influences.  The  original  capacity  of  Fitch  and  of  Fulton  noay 
nave  been  equal ;  but  the  latter  excelled  the  former  as  a  mathematician, 
while  he  possessed  the  further  advantage  of  living  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. And  this  leads  me  to  a  brief  consideration  of  education  as  a  means 
of  developing  the  faculty  of  invention. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  surpass 
all  others  in  original  inventive  power.  This  pre-eminence  is  to  be  ascribed, 
in  the  first  place,  to  their  superiour  organization  as  men ;  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  development  of  their  minds,  and  to  the  rational  means 
afforded  by  education.  Men  of  high  original  power  think  algebraically, 
in  spite  of  the  deficiencies  of  education,  and  from  a  natural  londng  for 
univeraal  arithmetic,  seek  out,  and  secure  to  themselves,  the  teciiities 
afforded  by  mathematics :  but  there  are  various  de^ees  of  excellence, 
and  many  superiour  minds,  whose  inventions  would  reflect  honour  on 
their  country,  are  incapacitated  for  action,  from  neglect  of  the  opportuni- 
ties within  their  reach.  If  they  would  read  popular  works  on  mechanics 
and  other  sciences,  instead  of  the  trash  which  lumbers  the  shelves  of  the 
bookseller,  and  sets  the  seal  of  death  on  all  our  native  literature,  their 
spark  of  genius  might  be  kindled  into  flame,  and  the  region  of  useful 
knowledge  be  extended.  To  the  highest  genius,  the  faults  of  his  prede- 
cessors are  suggestive  of  the  truest  results :  to  the  less  elevated,  diere 
is  a  continuous  accession  of  ideas  from  the  highest.  Every  encounge- 
ment,  therefore,  is  offered  to  him  who  will  study  the  part — ^for  it  has  been 
well  said,  that  a  dwarf  on  a  giant's  shoulders  can  see  further  &an  the 
giant.  « 

Inventive  genius  may  be  said  to  be  universal  in  its  character,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  cite  authorities  to  prove  that  true  ideal,  and  true  me- 
chanical genius  are  coincident.  The  greatest  mechanical  geniua  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  is  Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor ;  who  is  only  noi 
a  Fulton,  because  there  has  been  one  already,  but  never  before  a  Powers, 
the  sculptor.  Among  professed  poets,  it  is  only  necessary  to  instance 
Dctnmn^  who,  had  he  not  been  led  away  by  more  alluring  pursuits,  miglity 
perhaps,  have  emulated  the  most  sublime  mechanical  inventors ;  he  was 
a  true  seer  in  science,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
thus  uttered  his  vision  of  the  triumph  of  steam. 

Nymphs !  you  erewhile  on  fiimroering  caldrons  plfty*d» 

And  caird  delighted  Savary  to  your  aid ; 

Bade  round  the  youth  explosive  steam  aspire. 

In  fathering  clouds,  and  winged  the  wave  with  fire; 

Bade  with  cold  streams  the  quick  expansion  stop. 

And  rank  the  immense  of  vftponMo  a  drop. 
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PratBM  by  the  ponderoiu  air,  the  piaton  falia 
Resistless,  sliding  through  lU  iron  walls: 
Qaick  moves  the  balaiu^eem  of  giant  birth, 
Wields  his  laige  limbs,  and,  noddiog,  shakes  the  earth. 
The  giant*power  from  earth's  remotest  oaves 
Lifts,  with  strong  arm,  her  dark  reluctant  waves ; 
Each  cavern'd  rock  and  hidden  den  explores, 
DMgs  her  dark  coals,  and  digs  her  shininff  ores. 
Next,  in  close  cells  of  ribbed  oak  confined. 
Gale  after  gale,  he  crowds  the  struggling  wind; 
The  imprison'd  storms  through  brazen  nostrils  roar, 
Fan  the  white  flame,  and  fuse  the  sparltling  o^e.^ 
Here,  high  in  air,  the  rising  stream  ne  pours 
To  clay- built  cisterns,  or  to  lead-lined  towers ; 
Fresh  through  a  thousand  pipes  the  wave  distils, 
And  thirsty  cities  drink  the  exuberant  rills." 

Such,  and  still  more,  was  the  prophetic  voice  of  Darmriy  whose  visions 
have  been  almost  realized. 

Bat  I  must  not  permit  myself  to  go  too  far  into  the  regions  of  science, 
for  they  are  illimitable.  Nothing  is  too  great  for  its  comprehension,  and 
nothing  to  small  for  its  notice. 

That  very  law  that  moulds  the  tear. 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source ; 
That  law  preserves  the  Ekirth  a  sphere, 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 


HARTFORD  AND  NEW  YORK  RAILROAD. 

Wb  have  just  received  a  "  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  upon 
Ae  StatisticB  of  Business,  and  of  the  Engineer  upon  the  Survey  of  the 
several  Routes  for  the  contemplated  New  ^York  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
via  Danbory.     Hartford  :  press  of  Case,  Tiffany  &  Bumham.     1845." 

Had  this  Report  reached  us  in  time,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
availed  oioneives  of  the  large  amount  of  information  it  contains,  as  well 
in  the  text  of  the  Report,  as  in  the  statistical  tables.  This,  however,  is 
DOW  out  of  our  power,  as  the  January  number  of  our  work  is  made  up. 
We  shdU  have,  therefore,  to  defer  it  till  our  next.  Meantime,  we  take 
ioffieient  space  to  give  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  engineer,  with 
Table  A — showing  the  summary  of  inclinations  and  distances ;  Table  B — 
the  expense  of  operating  on  the  road ;  and  Table  C — ^the  estimate  of  ^e 
total  cost  of  the  road.  This  we  do,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matter,  to 
e?mce  our  thankfulness  to  the  Committee  who  sent  us  the  Report.  In 
onr  February  number  we  shall  take  the  subject  up  more  fully,  and  shall, 
also,  show  toe  industrial  statistics  which  accompany  the  Report  of  the 
eoBamittee,  and  which  speak  a  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  m  fieivour  of 
the  land  of  steady  habits,  and  sound  prmciples  of  political  economy. 

CONCLUDING  GENERAL  REMAKES.  ' 

It  should  be  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  been  iatmst- 
«dwith  the  paiticiilar  charge  of  this  survey,  that  so  favourable  a  result  has  been  ob- 
'     ■  it  eertaialy  isl» me  that  ny  Uboars  have  been  «o  entirely  saccettful.    J 
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have  now  completed  all  that  the  instraetions  eeemedto  call  for,  (except  to  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  business,  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  my 
time  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  survey,  was  arranged  to  be  performed  by  the  Com- 
mittee,) and  have  shown,  from  the  results  which  have  been  communicated  to  you,  that 
the  route  is  practicable ;  that  it  is  shorter  than  any  travelled  route  between  HartfMil 
and  the  State  line ;  that  the  expense  of  constructing  it  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  aver- 
age cost  of  railroads  which  have  been  constructed  as  permanently  as  provided  for  in 
this  estimate;  and  I  have,  also,  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  t*carry  a  branch 
from  it,  up  the  valley  of  the  Farmington,  to  CeUinsville ;  beyond  which,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  extension. 

The  general  course  of  the  route  is  very  direct,  at  no  place  diverging  more  than  three 
miles  from  an  air-line  drawn  from  Hartford  to  Danbury.  In  a  final  location  its  charac- 
ter can  be  much  improved,  both  as  respects  alignment  and  cost  of  construction.  Our 
aim  has  been,  in  all  cases,  to  j)laca  the  line  upon  ground  that  could  be  taken  in  a  final 
location,  without  a  greater  sacrifice  in  directness,  than  would  be  made  by  a  judicious 
engineer ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  present  quantities  sufficient  to  provide 
for  any  change  that  it  mieht  become  advisable  to  make.  In  respect  to  curves  and  grades, 
the  line  we  nave  run  will  net  lose  in  comparison  with  any  of  the  great  thoroughfarea 
of  our  country.  In  fact,  the  maximum  grade,  upon  this  route,  is  23  feet  per 
mile  less  than  upon  the  Boston  and  Albany  Kailroad ;  and  yet,  upon  that  road,  the 
Company  is  daily  transportitig  immense  quantities  of  freight  and  a  large  number  of  pas- 
sengers ;  indeed,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  that  road  is  to  carry  freight  and  to  com- 
pete with  water  communication. 

On  the  53  miles  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  which  are  completed  and  in 
use,  there  are  about  20  miles  having  the  maximum  grade  of  60  feet  per  mile.  The 
minimum  radius  of  curvature  is  955  feet,  and  the  lengtli  of  curvid  line  is  about  the 
same  as  upon  this  route.  We  have  then,  in  this  portion  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad  a  remarkably  close  resemblance,  in  respect  to  curves,  grades,  &c.,  to  those 
of  the  Hartford  and  Danbury ;  and  yet,  as  appears  from  the  Tables,  which  have  been 
politely  furnished  to  me  by  H.  C.  Seymour,  Esq.,  superintendent,  the  average  expense* 
for  four  years,  (from  the  time  of  opening  that  road  (o  September  30th,  1845,)  is,  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile,  only  $0.03130,  of  which  .00667  is  for 
loading  and  unloading,  owing  to  the  peculiar  terminus  of  that  road,  and  not  chargeable 
to  this,  leaving  the  actual  cost  $0.02463  per  ton  per  per  mile ;  and  per  passenger  per 
mile  $0.01365.  This  certainly  shows  a  very  flattering  result,  and  most  conclusively 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  feasibility  of  our  route. 

By  reference  to  the  profile  drawn  upon  the  large  map,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  maxi- 
mum grade  is  disposed  of  in  the  most  judicious  manner  for  an  economical  working  of  the 
road.  The  grades  at  the  commencement  of  the  several  routes  at  Hartford,  ^nd  at  either 
terminus  which  may  be  selected  in  New  York  State,  are  gentle ;  by  this  circumstance 
the  engineer  will  be  enabled  to  get  a  full  head  of  steam  upon  the  engine  preparatory 
to  ascending  the  maximum  grade,  by  which  the  train  will  be  brought  upon  the  summit ; 
after  which,  in  a  short  distance,  a  descent  commences,  which  will  enable  the  engi- 
neer to  accumulate  steam  and  in  like  manner  be  prepared  for  the  ascending  grade 
which  follows.  This  route  will  therefore  have,  in  a  great  measure,  all  the  advantages 
which  can  be  claimed  for  an  undulating  road. 

By  connecting  with  the  Harlem  Railroad,  this  route  can  be  said  to  terminate  directly 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  it  would,  by  connecting  with  the  Hartford  and 
Springfield,  in  that  of  Bostbn,  and  thus  form  the  peat  artery  through  which  would 
flow  streams  of  travel  and  business  of  every  description ;  which  is  an  advantage  that 
cannotfbe  claimed  for  any  other  route,  at  the  present  time  in  operation,  between  these 
two  great  cities. 

I  would  close  this  report,  by  stating  that  I  have  not  thought  it  expedient  or  necessary 
in  this  survey — the  design  of  it  being,  mainly,  to  determine  the  practicability,  and 
the  expense  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  constructing  a  Railroad  from  Hartford,  via  Dan- 
bury, to  the  easterly  line  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  direction  of  the  city  of 
New  York— to  survey  or  examine  with  especial  reference  to  the  location  of  depots 
at  particular  points.  This  is  a  subject  which  belongs  properly  to  the  Birect&rt,  who 
will  be  chosen,  by  the  stockholders,  to  perform  this,  among  other  duties,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  final  loegium.  In  order  to  determine  the  proper  location  of  depots,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  in  possession  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  kind 
of  business  in  the  various  places  to  be  accommodated,  as  well  as  of  their  situation  in 
respect  to  the  present  modes  of  communication. 

Although  my  time  was  limited,  and  although  for  reasons  above  stated  I  gave  but  a 
pusing  attention  to  this  sobjeet,  yet  I  can  say,  with  tome  degree  of  certainty,  that  pointi 
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may  be  gelected,  on  the  routes  which  have  been  surveyed,  for  the  location  of  depots, 
which,  varied  and  extensive  as  is  the  businem  of  the  towns  to  be  accommodated  by 
their  location,  will,  nevertheless,  accommodate  them  all.  Besides,  the  interest  of  the 
Company  and  that  of  individuals  in  this  question  is  a  common  one,  which  is  the 
strongest  guarantee  the  latter  can  have  that  preper  locations  of  depots  will  be  made. 

In  respect  to  the  termination  in  Hartford,  the  same  principles  are  applicable  ;  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say,  further,  that  the  several  routes  have  been  terminated  at  a  point 
— to  wit,  where  Asylum  street  is  crossed  by  the  Springfield  Railroad — ^from  which 
any  point  in  the  city  or  upon  the  Connecticut  river,  which  a  judicious  location  would 
require,  may  be  reached.    All  of  which  is 

Respectfully  submitted,  by  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  H.  BRODHEAD,  Chief  Engineer, 

(TABLE  A.)— SUMMARY  OF  INCLINATIONS  AND  DISTANCES. 

I    IneUnatioii  in  faet  Distftoce  in  Aecent  in  Descant  in 

per  mile.  mile«.  feeu      .  feet. 

Level, 1.1500 

10  to  20   4.1675 53.830 6.00 

20  to  30 2.4000     45.800 13.80 

30  to  40   L6250     0.000 61.00 


Totals, 9.6250 99.630 80.60 

(TABLE  B.)— ANNUAL  EXPENSE  OF  OPERATING  THE  ROAD. 

Motive  Power  Department. 

Repairs  of  locomotives, $4,000  00 

cars 5,000  00 

"        machinery  in  shops 2,000  00 

Contingencies,  (watchmen,  &c..) 500  00 

Total, ••••....  $11,500  00 

Way  and  Building  Department, 

Repairs  of  roadway, 6,000  00 

*<        superstructure, 12,000  00 

«<        buildings, 500  00 

Contingencies,  (ciearing|track,  &c.,) 3,000  00 

Total, 21,500  00 

Operating  Department. 

Engineers  and  firemen, 5,000  00 

Conductors  and  brakemen • 7,000  00 

Fuel ,  13,000  00 

Oil  and  waste, 2,000  00 

Loading  and  unloading, 4,000  00 

Porters,  watch,  switchmen, *.  1,000  00 

Wood  and  water,  station  attendance, • 2,000  00 

Agents  and  clerks, * 6,000  00 

Stationary,  fuel,  &c.,  for  offices, 2,000  00 

Contingencies,  losses,  (damage,  &;c.,) 1,000  00 

Total, 43,500  00 

General  Expenses. 

Superintendence, ••••.• 5,000  00 

Advertising, 1 1,000  00 

Total, 6,000  00 


Grand  Total, - $82,000  00 

The  above  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  operating  the  road,  is  sufficient  for  convey- 
ing 150^000  paaaengan,  and  from  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  freight,  ofver  it  annually. 
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(TABLE  O— ESTIMATE  OF  COST. 

Av«raf« 

Cubic  Yarda. 

t. 

AMMIDt. 

Hauling  in 

Excavation 

Qnility 

•tatioD  to 

chaina. 

Deposited. 

Emblit 
Procured* 

of 
Ezea?«Uon. 

i^ 

lUtiOD. 

In  Bm. 

In  Spoil 

DoUi.    Cte. 

Ukrts. 

R.  R. 

bankm't 

Bank. 

0     to       34 

8 

1,707 

Stony. 

22 

375  64 

((                «i 

4,487 

Common  earth. 

13 

583  31 

34     to      80 

16 

3,254 

Stony. 

26 

845  04 

(«               «( 

1,357 

c< 

20 

271  40 

80    to     UO 

8 

2,812 

Sand. 

14 

393  08 

tt                            Cf 

1,166 

(« 

15 

174  90 

no    to     172 

8 

5,237 

<c 

m 

653  63 

«                    «c 

8,799 

tt 

12.  r 

1,099  88 

172    to     202 

12 

1,070 

tt 

14 

149  80 

202    to    260 

20 

19,604 

stony. 

18 

3,528  72 

«               " 

\  ' 

1,133 

Sand. 

12i 

141  62 

260     to     291 

in 

4,418 

Common  earth. 

16 

706  88 

291     to     344 

18,308 

«f 

14 

2,563  12 

344     to    402 

16 

13,730 

4  Stone,  I  sand. 

16 

2,196  80 

402    to     420 

14 

4,191 

Sand  &.  gravel. 

16 

670  55 

420    to    442 

14 

1,208 

« 

16 

193  28 

«               i< 

1,189 

«« 

14 

165  66 

442     to    480 

6 

690 

Rock. 

75 

517  50 

••      to    480 

4 

820 

Common  earth. 

13 

106  60 

f(               « 

2,209 

^ 

14 

309  26 

480    to    632 

14 

10,914 

Some  stone 

17 

1365  88 

*t                             C( 

1,822 

13 

236  86 

532    to    584 

10 

1,817 

Sand. 

13 

236  21 

•«              « 

1,573 

43 

204  49 

584    to    612 

16 

3.305 

Stony. 

25 

826  25 

<i              « 

8 

1,537 

Rock. 

100 

1.537  37 

612    to    622 

6 

1,574 

Common  etirth. 

14 

220  36 

ft               •< 

3,834 

Stony. 

17 

651  78 

622    to    652 

2,223 

Sand. 

12i 

377  88 

652    to    684 

14 

2,295 

Common  eaitfa. 

17 

390  15 

<«               <( 

2,695 

Rock. 

75 

2,021  25 

C<                          M 

1,583 

Common  earth. 

12* 

197  88 

684    to    749 

10 

3,678 

•« 

15 

551  70 

4C                            <C 

788 

Rock. 

100 

788  00 

4C                            «C 

6,413  Common  earth. 

15 

961  95 

A m/\nnf  fnr  1i*YnAViif inn  lkt\t\  T^mllftnlcfnent.  .....■•>■«>>■>•••••••••• 

26  604  69 

atmmary  of  Structure: 

A,  Bridire» ••••••••..•.•• ••.•.•••••.••••• $5, 

930  00 
736  00 
263  00 
200  00 

90  Culverts.  ••*••••■•••••«••••••(•«••• ••••   ••••     o, 

6  Road  crossings,.  ..,...•,.,•«..•.. 

10  Farm  crossiiiffs,..,. »• 

10  Cattle  guards wy  w 

Changingroads , 882  00 

Grubbing  and  clearing 600  00 

Total  of  Structures,., , -• 

Equipments. 
1  T.rM>nmotive  engine • •••••• ••••••     7,000  00 

11,571  00 

2  Depot  buildings  and  fixtures  for  watering 4,000  00 

1  machine  and  repair  shop, • 3,000  00 

1  Sngine  nou 

1  Passenger  c 

4  Freight  car 

Turnouts,  t 

1 

ar 1. 

B, 2, 

SOO  00 
100  00 
QOO  00 

urntables,  and  signs  for  crossings 6^ 

rotal  of  Equipments, 

27,600  00 
12,000  00 
70,218  75 

Land,  fenee,  and  damages, • ..*. 

Superstructure  for  the  X  rail,  at  J7,500  per  mile, 

Total  Gort 

147,804  44 

I 

'arm 

lie,.. 

•  •     •  ■  • 

#15,807  19 

1 

•     THE   IRON   TRADE    OP   EUROPE,  &o. 

We  have  received  per  the  last  British  Steamer,  which  left  Liverpool 
4th  December,  oar  regular  files  of  the  Mining  Journal  up  to  the  29th  of 
November,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

By  these  itwillbe  seen  with  what  activity  the  capital,  skill,  and  industiy, 
not  only  of  England,  but  of  all  the  Continental  powers,  is  driven  to  the 
utmost,  to  meet  the  demand  occasioned  by  the  improving  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  although,  from  former  accounts,  there 
did  really  not  appear  much  room  for  such  an  augmentation  of  impetus  a» 
is  in  progress  in  every  direction. 

While  this  is  going  on  all  over  Europe,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to> 
give  credence  to  the  fact,  that  an  American  Secretary  of  the  Treasory 
should  present,  to  the  assembled  representatives  of  this  great  nation,  a  pro^ 
position  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  United  States  in  this  noble  career. 

Still  the  fact  is  so,  and  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  us  reduced,  to 
become  again  hewers  of  wSod  and  drawers  of  water  to  Trans- Atlantic  mas* 
ters,  must  buckle  on  their  armour  and  prepare  for  the  conflict ;  lest,  before 
we  are  aware  of  it,  a  deed  shall  be  done,  the  efiects  of  which  will  cost  the 
people  of  this  country  years  of  toil,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars^ 
ere  they  can  again  place  the  general  welfare  in  its  present  prosperous 
condition. 

Let  no  one  "lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul"  that  it  cannot,  and 
therefore  will  not,  be  done.  We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
such  an  act  of  national  suicide  can  ever  be  consummated.  But  we  did 
not  think  it  possible  that  such  an  obliquity  of  intellect  could  be  found 
among  us,  as  that  must  have  been,  whicn  concocted  the  Report,  but  now 
put  forth  from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  therefore  we  think  it  be^ 
hooves  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  her  independence,  to  be  on  the  alert.  ^ 

We  have  stated  more  fully  our  views  in  another  part  of  this  num-^ 
ber,  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  preceding, 
luminous  article,  in  this  number,  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  James  Talh 
madge,  takes  so  full  a  view  of  our  foreign  relations  and  home  pursuits^ 
that  we  fdrbear,  at  this  time,  to  say  more,  and  proceed  with  our  extracta. 
from  the  Mining  Journal,  as  follows^  viz : 

RISE  IN#THE  PRICE  OF  IRON  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  iron-masters  of  Belgium,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  price  of  trade  iron  made  by  coke  should  be  fixed  as  follows  r 
Soft  iron,  No.  1,  £l  the  100  killogrammes,  ^200cwts;)  half  hard,  No.  2y 
£1  2s.  6d. ;  hard  iron,  No.  3,  £1  5s.  This  price  presents  an  increase  of  5«. 
on  the  former  quotatiojis ;  it  was  also  decided  that,  from  (he  20th  inst.,  the 

Eice  of  rails  should  be  raised  in  consequence  from  16s.  to  £1  5s.  per  190 
o's.  At  the  forges  of  St.  Dizier,  the  market  price  of  iron  has  been  rising 
fer  several  months,  as  well  as  cast  metal,  and  this  is  expected  to  increase 
progremvely  every  week,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  wood  and 
coa^  which  will  be  much  higher  during  the  ensuing  year  of  1846,  as  all 
t^  contracts  entered  into  are  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  what 
thqr  were  a  few  years  back.  Wrought-irons  at  St.  Dizier^  made  by  coal, 
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are  quoted  at  certain  forges  j£l5  5s.  for  the  provinces,  and  from  iB14  16s. 
to  £ld  for  Paris.  The  department  of  the  Marne  has  made  some  very  ex- 
tensive demands,  even  at  that  price.  At  La  Blaise  the  sales  have  been 
done  at  iSl5  5s.  for  Paris,  and  £15  Ids.  for  the  provinces ;  these  prices 
are,  however,  barely  sustained,  but  as  there  is  such  a  demand  for  railway 
contracts,  the  parties  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  iron- 
masters. The  last  transactions  in  white  cast  metal  have  been  done  at  iSl5, 
although  i^l5  10s.  is  sometimes  obtained.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  the  sales  of  iron  at  the  fair  of  Chalons-sur-Saone — viz :  The  metals  of 
Comte  have  been  sold  at  i^lO  10s. ;  ^e  metal  half  rock  of  the  Upper 
Marne,  £B  ;  ditto,  rock  ditto,  iSS  10s. ;  fine  iron  of  Comte,  £2Z  5s. ;  ham- 
mered iron  of  Burgundy,  £\b  5s. ;  ditto  of  Poissons,  (rock  by  coal,)  JS15 
168. ;  ditto,  (rock  by  wood,)  £\1  5.s. ;  flattened  iron  of  the  Marne,  £\A, 
These  prices  offer  great  profits  to  the  iron-masters;  there  were  a  great 
number  of  purchasers,  but  sellers  were  rather  scarce.  At  the  fair  of  Cha- 
lons of  1846,  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  business  doing, 
and  that  at  high  prices,  as  the  demand  for  iron  throughout  Fraiice  is  so 
rapidly  increasing,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  railways,  machinery, 
and  iron  ship-building :  it  will  also,  it  is  expected,  greatly  increase  during 
the  ensuing  year.  # 

THE  PRICE  OF  IRON  IN  FRANCE. 

The  price  of  iron  is  on  the  rise  at  Paris  in  a  progressive  manner.  The 
iron  of  Champagne,  called  ''  half  rock,"  made  oy  coal,  is  worth  400  fr., 
or  iSl6  the  1,000  kil.  The  drawn  and  flattened  iron  of  Chatillonnais  has 
been  firm  at  £\b  Ss.  In  consequence  of  a  meeting  held  by  the  principal 
iron  merchants  of  Paris,  it  is  the  intention  of  carrymg  the  price  to  £16. 
Some  houses,  who  have  a  few  good  samples,  the  assoilment  of  which  is 
generally  wanting  in  Paris,  keep  their  prices  very  firm.  The  flattening 
ibiges  in  the  environs  of  Paris  are  in  too  full  work  either  to  replace  the 
supplies  which  are  wanting,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  the 
arrivals,  or  for  re-passing  under  the  cylinders  any  considerable  quantity 
of  the  iron  from  Aveyron,  of  old  make,  so  as  to  improve  it,  and  convert  it 
into  the  current  samples  of  the  market  in  general.  In  consequence  of  the 
carpenters  of  Paris  having  returned  to  full  work,  after  entering  into  a  satis- 
factory agreement  with  their  masters,  the  iron  nail  trade  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  prices  become  higher. 

MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

We  perceive,  by  the  Momieur  Industriely  that  several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent engineers  and  manufacturers  have  formed  the  project  of  holding  a 
congress,  or  general  meeting,  of  the  leading  scientific  men  throughout 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  improvements  that  may  be 
made  in  mining  operations,  machinery,  manufactures,  and  the  general 
industry  of  the  country,  which  will  be  represented  by  their  respective 
members.  The  provisional  committee  has  not  yet  been  entirely  formed ; 
but  every  day  there  are  new  accessions  of  the  most  scientific  men,  who 
are  sending  in  their  adhesion  and  strong  approval  of  the  formation  of  an 
association  which  may  render  such  eminent  services  to  every  branch  <^ 
industry,  unconnected  with  any  political  feeling  or  danger  to  the  state. 
As  soon  as  the  list  is  complete,  it  will  be  then  decided  by  a  council 
when  the  first  cbn<rress  shall  be  held.     In  the  meantime,  many  names  of 
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distinction  have  been  put  down  as  members  of  tbe  provisional  committee^ 
among  which,  figure  several  peers  of  the  realm,  extensive  holders  of 
mines,  forges,  the  constructing  of  machinery,  and  maDy  other  perfections 
in  the  metallic,  as  well  as  the  manufacturing,  industry  of  the  different  de- 
partments. It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  best  attended  of  any 
association  that  has  ever  been  projected  or  established  in  Paris,  or  any 
other  part  of  France,  being  purely  of  a  scientific  nature,  confined  to  the 
improvement  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  now  that  such  a  rapid 
progress  is  making  in  every  branch  of  national  industry  in  England,  i&l- 
gium,  and  Germany « 

SCOTCH  AND  WELSH  IRON. 
Notwithstanding  the  increased  consumption  of  iron  which  must  arise 
from  the  carrying  out  our  numerous  railways,  as  well  as  fulfilling  export 
orders,  there  has  been,  during  the  week  past,  a  tendency  to  a  dedine 
wholly  unaccountable;  in  Scotland,  particularly,  makers  have  been  more 
inclined  to  sell^  and  some  thousands  of  tons  of  pig  iron  have  changed 
hands  at  75s.  per  ton ;  one  parcel  of  1,000  tons  was  done  at  72s.  6d.,  and 
we  have  heard  of  as  low  as-  70s.  having  been  accepted.  Welsh  has  re- 
tained its  price  from  96s.  to  llOs.,  and  railway  bar  has  been  obtaining 
J&12  per  ton  ;  the  consumption  continues  to  be  very  large,  while  prices 
remain  lower  than  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  which 
may,  in  a  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  all  transactions  for 
delivery  next  year,  which  must  materially  have  increased  the  amount  of 
business.  In  Staffordshire,  and  Wales  generally,  prices  remain  firm,  and 
manufactured  iron  keeps  its  position  in  the  market.  It  is  expected  the 
works  in  operation  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  demand ;  and  in  France, 
with  the  certainty  that  they  must  shortly  import  largely  from  England  px 
elsewhere,  prices  are  gradually  advancing  :  railway  iron  is  now  selling  in 
that  country  for  firom  £\4  to  k\Q  per  ton,  and  at  that  figure  there  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

THE  LONDON  TIMES.--GREAT  SHEET. 

By  far  the  greatest  novelty  of  the  past  week  has  been  the  Railway 
Broad  Sheet  published  by  the  Times.  Spread  out,  it  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, more  like  the  maintop-sail  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  vessels  than 
a  letter-press  folio.  Homer^a  Catalogue  of  the  Ships  *  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  extraordinary  book  in  the  great  Biadj  and,  certainly,  this  railway 
chapter  is  the  most  extraordinary  one  in  the  vast  volume  now  for  some 
weeks  issuing  from  the  presses  in  Printing-House  Square.  The  steady, 
calculating  mind  of  England  is  charged  with  madness  by  that  practiced 
and  public  exascerbator — ^the  Times,  We  merely  meant  to  treat  this 
little  island  to  all  the  new  highways  it  wanted  ;  and,  lo  !  we  are  charged 
with  a  set  purpose  of  railwaying  the  whole  world  :  every  prospectus — 
good, bad,  and  indifferent ;  home,  foreign,  and  colonial;  past, present,  and* 
to  come  ;  continental,  Indian,  and  Canadian ;  to  the  pole,  and  to  the 
equator — ^have  found  a  place 'in  his  vast  indictment.  Of  course,  it  is 
meant  as  a  joke,  and  we  shall  endeavour  so  to  relish  it ;  but,  we  know 
there  are  some  quarters,  and  the  Times  knows  its  customers  better  than 
we  do,  where  the  wildest  exaggerations  are  received  for  truth,  and  fiction 
occupies  the  place  of  facts.  It  will  be  so  with  all  who  give  credibility  to 
the  romance  of  the  Broad  Sheet. 
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LATEST  CURRENT  PRICES  OF  METALS.— LONDON,  Not.  25, 1845. 


Iron — 
Bar  a,  Wales,.  • .  .ton 

'*    Loodon, 

Nail  rods,  Loodon, .  • 
Hoop,(Staf.,)  •«  .... 
Sheet,  ••  ««.,.. 
Bars,  ««  "  . . . . 
Scotch  pig 6,  Clyde,. 

Rails 

RuB8iaD,CCNDc,... 
PSI, 

"         Gourieff,... 

**         Archangel,. 
Swedisb<i,onthe  spot 

**         Steel,  fagt. 


£ 

9 
9 
0 
0 
0 
jl 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
ke^e,  15 


Copper— Tile/,. .....    0 

Tough  cake, 0 

Best  selected, 0 

Ordinary  sheets.,  lb.,  0 
"         bottoms,...     0 

a  Discount  2^  per  cent. 

h  Net  cash. 

e  Discount  2^  per  cent. 

d  Ditto. 

e  In  kegs,  i  &  I  in.,  in  bd, 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
lOi 

Hi 

/  Discount  3  per  cent 
g  Ditto  2i  per  cent. 
h  Net  cash, 
t  Discount  3  per  cent 
k  Ditto  2i  per  cent. 


8.       £    8. 

0—9  5 
15—10  0 
0—10  10 
0—11  10 
0—12  10 
0—11  10 
12J-  3  15 
0—12  0 
0—15  10 
0—16  0 
0—14  10 
0—13  15 
0—12  0 
0—16  5 
5—15  10 
0—92  0 
0—93  0 
0—96  0 
0-0  0 
0—  »    0 


Tin—  £   8.     j&   s.  d. 

Com'n blocks f,..cwtr   0    0—  5    5  0 

**      bars, 0    0—5    6  6 

Refinded, 0    0—5  10  0 

StraitoA 0    0^  4  13  0 

Banca, 0    0—  4  15  0 

Tin  Plates— 

Ch.,ICt box    1  14—  1  15  0 

"    IX, 1  15—  1  16  5 

Coke.IC 1    9— 1  10  0 

"    IX, 1  15—  1  16  0 

Leaj>— Sheet  /r ton  20    0—20    5  0 

Pig,  refined 0    0-^X    0  0 

"    common 0    0 — 19    0  0 

"    Spanish,  in  bd.,  10  10—18  15  0 

«*    American, 0    0—17  15  8 

Spelter— (Cake)/,....  21    5—21  10  9 

Zinc— (Sheet)m,expt.*    0    0—30    0  0 

Quicksilver  n, 0    0 —  0    4  6 


0—726 


Refined  Met  AX.,.. ton    0 
/  Net  cash. 

m  Discount  li  per  cent 
n  Ditto  li  per  cent 
*  For  home  use- it  is  X32  per 
ton. 


[From  our  Correspondent.] 

/r<m.— Welsh  and  StatTordshire :  business  limited,  but  makers  maintain  their  prices. 
Scotch  pig :  sales  made  in  Glasgow,  on  26th  instant,  at  728.  6d. :  tilts  market  looks 
dull. 

Copper  continues  firm  at  quotations,  with  a  good  demand. 

Tin. — Firm  at  late  advance,  and  stock  of  all  descriptions  low.  Sales  this  week  of 
Straits  at  933.,  and  of  Banca  at  959. 

Tia  Plates. — A  fair  business  doing,  and  the  stock  of  coke  quality  inadequate  to  the 
demand. 

J>arf.— Vfery  firm  in  price. 

Spelter. — ^Rather  lower  than  the  quotations  of  last  week's  Mining  Journal. 

GLASGOW  PIG  IRON  TRADE,  Nov.  23. 

To-day,  several  thousand  tons  of  pig  iron  could  have  been  purchased  at  758. ;  and 
we  understand  that  one  or  two  small  transactions  were  made  at  this  figure.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  among  the  trade  to-day,  was  a  general  reluctance  to  boy  for  immediate 
cash,  which  shows  that  dealers  do  not  look  forward  to  any  immediate  improvement.  A 
parcel  of  about  1,000  tons  might  have  been  had  for  728.  6d.,  net,  which  we  are  not 
aware  has  been  sold.  Looking  at  the  regular  supply  coming  forward,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  trade,  we  cannot  but  fear  a  further  decline. 

COPPER  ORES. 
Copper  Ores  for  Sale  on  Thursday  next,  at  Andrew's  Hotel,  Redruth: 
^  Mines  and  Parcels. — ^East  Wheal  Crofty,  747 — ^Wheal  Seton,  593—- Camborne 
•Vean,  517— Tincroft,  447— Fowey  Consols,  322— Dolcoath,  284— South  Wheal  Basset* 
271— Treviskey,  175— West  Wheal  Jewel,  172— North  Roskear,  162— East  Pool,  80— 
Godolphin,  74— Tretoil,  51— Condurrow,  33-^-Great  Work,  31.    Total,  3,990  tons. 
Copper  Ores  for  Sale  on  Thursday  toeek,  at  Andreufs  Hotel,  RedrtUh  : 
Mines  and  Parcels. — Carn  Brea  Mines,  582 — ^Wheal  Prosper,  451 — Par  Consols, 
^65— United  Hills,  229— Trenow  Consols,  191— Wheal  Brewer,  153— Wheal  Trewa- 
vas,  121— Tin»  Tang  Consols,  100— Wheal  Providence,  99— Wheal  Busy,  77— Wheal 
Virgin,  72— Carn  Perran,  65— West  Fowey  Consols,  47— Wheal  Rodney,  31— East 
Seton,  28— North  Basset,  24— Redruth  Consols,  23— Hanson  Mines,  22— Treffry*8 
Slag  14— West  Grambler,  13— West  Wheal  Maria,  10— Relistian,  7— Wheal  Unj,  3. 
Total,  3,628  tons. 
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Sampled  JVbo.  19,  and 
Miaet.  Tons. 

United  Mines 131 

"         / 124 

••         113 

"         108 

"         107 

104 

"         91 

82 


South  Caradon, .  •  •  • . 
Pemn  St  George,.. 


CoDMlidated, 134 

100 

•«         90 

"         84 


Tretavean, . 


....  75 

....  55 

....  51 

....  47 

....  45 

....  -20 

....  113 

....  103 

....  90 

....  85 

....  80 

....  «8 

....  59 

....  43 

....  92 

91 

••         89 

••         74 

"         32 

««         '  23 

SoathCaradoD,... ••••..  117 

"         84 

60 


Weft  CaradoD. 


COPPER  ORES, 
89ld  at  Pearc^i  Hotel,  Truro,  JSTov.  27, 1845. 
Price. 
£5  15 

4  1 
7  19 
7  17  6 
7  11  0 

5  3 

3  11  6 

4  14  0 

5  1 
9  17  6 
4  5  0 
4  9 
9  8 
«  5 
4  16 

2  11  6 

4  4 

5  13 
7  10 

4  6 

3  8 

5  3 
3  16  6 
2  15 

2  18  0 

3  13 
5  19 
7  6 


Tons. 
37 
30 
61 
50 
43 
20 

Bolenna, 46 

37 
19 

Laniyet  ConBoU 115 

114 
33 
78 
61 
48 
46 
98 
65 
52 


Grambler  and  St.  Aub.,. 


Par  Consols,. . 


7 
7 

11 
4 

10 
5 
5 
6 


Hallenbeagle, 59 

67 
37 
31 
26 

Trethellan, 104 

61 
31 

6JWh.  Ellen, 86 

6         «•         50 

OWh.  Sisters 101 

o!        "        33 

6  Treieigh  Consols, 78 

0         "        46 


6'Wh.Anna, 48 

6,  Williams's  East  D., 26 

6,Stocker's  Ore, 26 


Price. 

£5  12 

11     2 

2    6 

2  4 

4  10 
9  2 
8  14 
4  1 
8    5 

4  15 

5  15 
10    7 

6  6 
5  10 

5  9 

6  18 
5  13 

7  4 
5    8 

1  8 

3  4 
3  10 
0  10 
5  17 

2  12 

3  12 
3  16 
5  17 

8  3 
3  3 
3  7 
3  18 

9  12 
3  15 
3  18 
3  17 


Miaef.  Tona. 

United  Mines 860  £5,067    0    0 

Consolidated  Mines,..  780      4,648  12    0 

Tresavean, 641 

WestCaradon, 401 

Sooth  Caradon 328 

Perran  St  George,  >       ^-^ 

Bolenna ]"  ^^^ 

Lanivert  Consols,.. ••  262 
Grambler  &  St  Aub.,.  233 


TOTAL  PRODUCE. 
Amount.  Mines. 


2,517     7  6 

3,125  12  6 

1,980    2  6 

7  0 


1,338 

1,549  17    0 
1,409  15    6 


Toni. 


AnounL 


Par  Consols 215  £1,303  16  0 

Hallenbeagle, 210  565  18  6 

Trethellan, 196  610    2  0 

Wh.  Ellen, 136  912  15  0 

Wheal  Sisters 134  431    4  6 

Treieigh  Consols,....  124  746  19  0 

Wh.Anna 48  180    0  0 

Williams's  East D.,...    26  101    8  0 

Stocker'sOre, 2            7  14  0 


Arerage  standard,  £107  16s.  Average  produce,  7  5-8.  Average  price  per  ton, 
£5  98.  6a.  Quantity  of  ore,  4,872  tons,  Quantity  of  fine  copper,  370  tons.  Amount 
of  money,  £26,496  lis.  Average  standard  of  last  sale,  £97  14s.  Average  produc- 
tion, 9  5-8. 

COMPAiriSS  BT  WBOM  THB  OB.XS  WXRB  PU&CHASKD. 

Mines  Royal  Company, 253     £1,532    6  6 

English  Copper  Company, 582| 3,100    5  3 

Vivian&Sons, 95Si 4,887    9  6 

Freeman&Co 605i 3,038  16  6 

GrenfellfcSons 284     1,172  11  6 

Sims,  Willyams,  Neville,  I>ruce  &  Co 531     3,223    5  6 

Williams,  Foster  &  Co., \ l,657i 9,541  16  5 


Total,  tons. 


.  4,873 


£26,496  11    0 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Once  more,  by  the  mighty  influence  of  steam,  we  are  placed  yery  near 
to  the  Old  World.  The  arrival  of  the  Cunard  steamer,  at  Boston,  puts  us 
in  possession  of  the  periodicals  of  the  last  month.  We  give  the  following 
resume  of  their  most  interesting  contents. 

SCIENTIFIC, 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  complaint  that  there  are  certain  impurities  in 
commercial  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol.  A  chemist,  named  Piesse, 
asserts  that  it  arises  from  the  treatment  of  brass  and  German  silver 
articles,  technically  called  dipping,  which  consists  in  plunging  them  for  a 
short  time  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  which  removes  the 
coat  of  oxide  from  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  leaves  the  latter  in  a  clear 
state,  proper  for  the  reception  of  varnish,  or  other  finishing.  In  time  this 
dipping  liquid  becomes  in  a  great  manner  saturated,  and  after  neutralization 
with  old  copper,  yields,  on  evaporation  in  leaden  pans,  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  crystals.  According  to  Piesse,not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  dipping  liquid  are  thus  disponed  of  annually,  at  Birmingham, 
by  the  makers  of  buttons  and  other  articles. 

The  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper,  so  obtained,  is  often  largely  con- 
taminated with  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  the  form 
of  slender  white  needles  on  the  surface  of  the  dark  blue  crystals,  and  in 
some  of  the  applications  of  this  salt  may  prove  injurious. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  we  find  the  death 
of  Dr.  Richard  Harlan,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  noticed  in  a  very  inte- 
resting manner. 

Natural  Histoiy  is  becoming  a  subject  of  study  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  There  should  be  in  all  our  American  Colleges  a  professorship 
in  this  science.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  and  humanizing  of  all 
mental  pursuits.  Its  range  is  vast,  its  results  are  valuable,  and  its  effect 
on  the  mind  most  salutary  and  happy. 

The  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  December,  contains  some  interesting 
papers  on  the  comets  seen  since  1844,  and  one  on  the  diurnal  changes  of 
the  aqueous  portion  of  the  atmosphere  and  their  effects  on  the  barometer, 
by  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Manchester.  Some  propositions  are  laid  down  which 
are  worth  reporting. 

1st.  The  various  quantities  of  aqueous  vapour  which  exist  in  the  at- 
mosphere during  the  different  hours  of  the  day,  contribute  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  variable  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  semi-diurnal  fluctuations 
of  the  barometer.  Therefore,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning  it  is  atits 
minimum  quantity,  from  which  it  increases  during  the  day  up  to  its  max- 
imum, after  that  it  declines,  and  its  variable  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
mercury  of  the  barometer,  and  affects  the  height  of  the  column.  This 
takes  place  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  &li  latitudes,  though  to  the 
greatest  extent  near  the  equator. 

2.  The  quantity  of  vapoUr  existing  in  the  atmosphere  is  ascertained 
from  the  dew  point,  or  point  of  condensation.  It  thus  becomes  the  mea- 
sure of  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  vapour 
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pressore  ;  the  amount,  thus  ascertained,  being  deducted  from  the  whole 
atmospheric  pressure,  furnishes  the  amount  of  the  gaseous  pressure. 

3.  M.  Piesse  thinks,  however,  that  the  dew  point  is  not  a  correct 
indicator  everywhere,  and  promises  a  number  of  curious  facts  to  sustain 
this  position.  The  whole  article  is  exceedingly  curious  and  instructive. 
We  find  in  the  same  number  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  of  a 
remarkable  difiference  between  the  rays  of  incandescent  lime  and  those 
emitted  by  an  electric  spark,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Draper,  of  this  city. 
The  conclusion  at  which  the  Doctor  arrives,  is  that  the  idea  that  phosphor- 
ence  is  merely  the  light  of  electric  discharges  from  particle  to  particle, 
seems  wholly  incompatible  with  the  results  obtained  by  him  in  his  ex- 
periments. 

As  China  has  become  an  important  country  to  the  commercial  world,* 
since  the  treaty  made  with  it,  by  the  English  and  ourselves,  various  facili- 
ties for  navigating  the  China  seas,  are  now  suggested.  Several  propellers 
having  gone  from  the  United  States  to  the  Celestial  Empire,  we  copy 
a  direction  from  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Vixen,  for  small  steamers,  that  seek 
to  pass  up  from  Singapore  to  Hong  Kong,  in  the  strength  of  a  northeast 
monsoon.  It  is  recommended  to  pass  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  Anam- 
bas,  and  then,  hauling  out  to  the  northeast,  pass  a  few  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Natunas,  and  continue  steering  about  northeast  until  the  me- 
ridian of  110  deff.  east  is  gained,  where  a  north  course  may  be  steered, 
with  the  fore  and  aft  sails  set.  When  past  the  Paracels,  haul  up  direct 
for  Hong  Kong,  and  face  the  monsoon. 

Deposites  and  incrustations  in  steam  boilers  have  long  been  a  serious 
injury  to  them,  as  well  as  a  great  difficulty  with  engineers.  On  board 
the  British  steamer  Echo,  Dr.  Ritterbandt's  patent  has  been  applied  with 
success.  The  substance  employed  is  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  harmless 
salt.  It  does  not  affect  the  water,  communicate  to  it  any  unpleasant 
taste  or  smell,  injure  the  metal,  increase  the  density  of  the  fluid,  nor  re- 
quire any  alteration  of  the  present  forms  of  the  boilers. 

Its  action  is  this.  It  changes  the  carbonate  of  lime  into  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  is  not  deposited  by  heat,  and  as  the  crystallization  of 
other  salts,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  lime,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
contact,  the  absence  of  nuclei  of  solid  carbonate  prevents  in  a  great  mea- 
sure their  formation.  In  marine  boilers,  says  our  authority,  this  is  very' 
evident,  for  afler  adding  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  thus  preserving  the 
precipitation  of  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
tain crystals  of  common  salt.  Blowing  off  thus  becomes  unnecessary,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  an  English  steamer,  plying  between  Northampton  and 
Portsmouth,  worked  twelve  days  without  blowing  off,  merely  by  using  a 
small  quantity  of  the  material  every  day,  and  on  the  boilers  being  exam- 
ined, it  was  found  there  was  not  apparent  in  them  any  evidence  of  even  a 
t^dency  todeposite.  If  this  be  true,  and  it  certainly  looks  like  truth, 
our  own  steamers  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  discovery. 

The  great  locomotive  factory  in  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Eastwick  and  Harrison,  Philadelphia,  is  attracting  great  atten- 
tion among  the  Russians. 

The  theory  of  electro  culture,  or  applying  electricity  to  cultivation,  is 
receiving  attention  from  the  learned.  It  is  now  maintained  that  the  ac- 
ton ofgalvanism,  (according  to  Becquerel,)  if  it  be  energetic,  cannot  but 
be  injurious,  since  it  destroys  the  tissues  of  a  plant,  and  alters  die  natural 
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coDstitutioQ  of  its  juices.  The  vegetable  tissue  will  not  contract  like  a 
nerve,  and  is  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity.  If  this  acts  at  ail,  it  must  be 
mechanically,  by  affecting  the  capillary  attraction,  or  chemically,  by  chang- 
ing the  juices,  either  of  which  must  be  hurtful. 

This  doctrine  militates  much  against  the  facts  elicited  by  experiment, 
yet  seems  to  be  a  sound  one. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  has  for  a  time  laid  by  his  crook  ecclesiastical  for 
the  crook  pastoral.  He  has  invented  a  churn,  which  will  afiect  most 
of  our  patented  notions  in  that  department.  He  forces  air  through  a  glass 
tube,  by  means  of  a  pump,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  tin  vessel,  thus 
forcing  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  an  intimate  union  with  the  buttery  parts 
of  the  cream.  Eleven  gallons  of  cream,  thus  treated  for  one  hour  and  fortf- 
five  minutes,  produced  twenty-six  pounds  of  butter. 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery  in  Great  Britain,  gives  employment  to 
42,65;/ persons,  and  48,482  frames. 

At  the  latest  dates,  26th  of  July^  Sir  John  Franklin,  with  his  exploring 
ship,  had  reached  74deg.  48  min.  north,  and  66  des.  13  min.  west  longi- 
tude. He  had  made  fast  to  a  large  iceberg,  and  had  erected  upon  it  a 
temporary  observatory.     Officers  and  crew  were  in  high  spirits. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  has  attracted  much  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  causes.  Mr.  Doubleday  has  read  a  paper  before  the 
Botanical  Society  of  London,  attributing  it  to  a  fungus  of  the  genus  fiisi- 
sporium  of  Lint.  Dr.  Montague,  of  Lisle,  has  discovered  in  the  intercel- 
lular spaces  of  the  structure  of  the  potatoe,  an  entire  new  fungus,  which 
be  proposes  to  call  artrotrogus  hydnos  sporus.  They  consider  the  fiingi 
accidental  accompaniments,  and  the  essence  of  the  malady,  to  atmospheric 
influences,  which  a  more  genial  sununer  will  hereafter  prevent.  It  is  as- 
serted that  where  the  crop  was  exposed  to  the  stimulant  of  the  sea-breeze 
the  disease  did  not  manifest  itself. 

Professor  Faraday  has  announced  hisdiscoveiy  that  a  beam  of  polarized 
light  is  reflected  by  the  electric  current,  and  may  be  made  to  rotate  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  magnet.  By  this,  light  is  shown  to  be  closely  allied 
to  electricity. 

It  is  proposed  to  tunnel  the  Clyde,  a  little  above  Govan. 

The  diamond  mine  of  Bahia,  recently  discovered,  and  of  which  we  gave 
a  short  notice  on  a  former  occasion,  is  attracting  attention.  We  learn  that 
it  was  discovered  by  a  slave  in  the  month  of  October,  1844,  who  in^the 
space  of  twenty  days  picked  up  700  carats  of  diamonds,  and  carried  them 
ofi*  for  sale  at  a  distance.  The  extraordinary  circumstance  caused  his 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  but  he  refused  to  disclose  the  locality.  He  was 
then  suflered  to  escape,  and  some  intelligent  Indians  were  put  upon  his 
trail.  They  followed  him  several  days,  and  at  last  caught  him  as  he  was 
rooting  for  diamonds,  not  far  from  Caxioera,  the  second  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahia.  Researches  were  then  made  over  a  large  space  parallel 
with  the  chain  of  mountains  called  Sinciura,  (which  have  given  their  name 
to  the  mine,)  and  along  the  banks  of  the  River  Paraguassu^  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Gulf  of  Buiia. 

The  first  settlement  at  this  American  Golconda,  was  made  by  convicts 
and  murderers,  and  their  criminal  conduct  deterred  the  merchants  from 
visiting  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing. 

When  the  population  incceased,  a  system  of  police  was  adopted  from 
necessity,  and  the  working  ot  the  mines  was  commenced  on  an  extensive 
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scale.  The  population  had  increaised  id  July  last  to  30,000,  and  is  con- 
tinually increasing,  clustering  in  seven  villages. 

The  central  point  of  the  diamond  commerce  is  Paragua.ssu.  To  this 
place  the  miners  resort  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  sell  their  collections, 
receiving  in  exchange,  clothes,  food,  and  arms,  at  large  prices. 

The  diamonds  of  Paraguassu  are  of  a  dun  colour,  and  irregular  con- 
formation. Those  of  Lancoes,  one  of  the  villages  in  the  district,  are 
white,  or  light  green,  and  nearly  transparent  as  they  come  from  the  mine; 
they  are  octoedrical  and  most  prized,  and  are  found  about  three  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  at  Bahia  vary  from  670 
to  1^40  francs  per  octave  of  171  carats,  according  to  size  and  water ; 
the  carat  of  Brazil  is,  however,  7^  per  cent.  Uelow  the  French  carat,  and 
is,  therefore,  worth  67  to  134  francs.  The  English  packets  of  May  and 
June  took  home  ;£220,000  worth  of  these  diamonds.  The  gatherings  at 
the  mines,  during  June  and  July,  were  1,450  carats  daily.  During  the 
ten  months  they  have  been  worked,  the  value  of  the  diamonds  obtained 
is  estimated  to  have  been  £732fi00j  of  which  three-fifths  went  to  Eng- 
land, one-fiflh  to  France  and  Hamburgh,  and  one-fifth  is  still  on  sale  at 
Rio  Janeiro.   . 

One  singular  consequence  of  this  discovery  is  this :  all  the  lapida- 
ries in  the  world  could  not  cut  one-half  of  the  stones  produced  by  these 
mines,  and  a  reduction  in  price  is  looked  for.  We  are  much  surprised 
that  no  account  of  them,  spreading,  as  they  do,  over  a  space  of  thirty 
leagues,  has,  as  yet,  proceeded  from  any  of  our  scientific  naval  men  who 
have  been  stationed  at  Rio.  The  Brazilian  government  has  not,  as  yet, 
interfered  in  the  trade. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  in  the  island  of  Formosa. 

Bellanger,  a  physician  of  Senlis,  asserts  that  hydrophobia  is  a  disease  of 
the  nervous  system,  developed  by  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  He 
proposes  to  be  bitten  himself,  to  test  the  truth  of  his  theory. 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  plumbago  in  England,  "  lead  pen- 
cib"  are  now  proposed  to  be  made  of  an  artificial  composition. 

STEAM. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  a  mania  for  railway  speculations  has  of  late 
grown  up  in  England  and  France,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  reaction  was. 
nnavoidable.  It  has  occurred,  and  large  masses  of  speculators  have  been 
ruined.  But  steaniy  and  the  application  of  its  useful  powers,  continue^ 
necessarily,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned  and  the  philosophical. 
There  is  a  great  struggle  going  on  in  England  between  the  friends  of 
the  old  system  of  railways,  and  the  new  one,  on  the  atmospheric  princi- 
ple. The  latter  plan,  if  it  can  be  made  as  manageable  as  the  other,  has 
very  great  and  decided  advantages  in  many  particulars,  but  as  yet  no  par- 
ticular adjustment  has  been  so  successful  as  to  ensure  its  general  adoption. 
The  London  pictorials  come  to  us -full  of  beautiful  drawings  Imd  expla- 
nations of  the  various  projects  of  the  kind,  but  we  are  still  lefl  in  doubt. 
The  short  line  at  Dublin  is  successful,  but  the  great  experiment  is  about 
to  be  tried  by  the  Croydon  Company's  Branch  to  London,  a  distance  of 
twenty-one  miles.  Five  miles  are  already  opened,  and  the  proprietors 
allege  entire  success. 

A  new  work,  by  Mr.  Portarie,  a  civil  engineer,  contains  a  full  account 
of  all  the  new  inventions  connected  with  steam  and  electricity.  We  trust 
it  will  be  republished. 
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LITERARY. 

A  new  system  of  teaching  languages  has  been  invented  by  a  Frenchman, 
named  Pasiglot,  who  professes  to  qualify  a  pupil  within  six  months  to 
read  and  write  French  in  a  correct,  grammatical,  and  elegant  manner,  and 
to  think  and  converse  in  it  with  equal  facility. 

Works  of  merit  continue  to  be  written  against  that  entitled  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Creation.  The  dicta  of  Sir  John  Herschel 
have  been  sufficient  to  overthrow  its  theory.  He  says,  there  **  is  no  trace 
of  any  chaos  in  the  heavens." 

The  Congress  of  the  Italian  men  of  science  adjourned  in  October.  One 
of  the  most  exciting  of  the  events  connected  with  its  adjournment,  was  a 
crand  expedition  to  Pompeii,  where  some  new  excavations  were  about  to 
be  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interiour,  and  the 
I^lian  savans. 

Two  thousand  people  were  present.  Twenty  houses  were  excavated, 
and  many  valuable  discoveries  were  made,  which  we  will  allude  to  under 
our  next  head.  On  Sunday,  the  Congress  separated.  The  next  session, 
being  the  eighth,  is  to  be  held  at  Genoa,  next  year.  The  chief  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  late  meeting  will  be  reaped  by  the  agricnlturists. 

Mr.  Speer,  a  young  Englishman,  has  published  a  personal  narrative  of 
his  late  ascent  to  the  central  peak  of  the  Wetterhorn.  It  has  never  before 
been  attempted  with  success. 

Cassini,  the  French  astronomer,  is  no  more.  He  died  recently,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven  years. 

Miss  Martineau  will  publish,  on  the  1st  of  January,  ^  new  work, 
called  Forest  and  Game  Land  Tales. 

Captain  Marryatt  has  contributed  an  American  tale  to  the  Book  of 
Beauty,  called  the  Old  Brown  Coat. 

The  poet  Tieck,  now  sixty-two  years  of  age,  has  had  a  serious  attack 
of  apoplexy. 

Dickens  has  published  a  Christmas  book,  called  a  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth. 

The  increase  of  domestic  correspondence  in  England,  under  the  new 
postage  law,  is  s^d  to  be  immense.  Two  hundred  towns  are  already  in 
possession  of  a  double  daily  mail  out  of  London,  per  railway. 

Richard  Sheridan  Knowles,  a  son  of  Sheridan  Knowles,  has  produced 
a  comedy  at  the  Haymarket,  called  the  Maiden  Aunt.  It  was  not  very 
successful. 

A  new  work,  by  the  author  of  Harry  Lorrequer,  is  announced,  styled 
the  Knight  of  Craynne. 

The  new  works  in  press  do  not  seem  to  be  numerous,  and  the  magazines 
are  not  as  interesting  as  usual. 

FINE  ARTS. 

There  is  considerable  excitement  in  Glasgow,  on  account  of  the  re- 
peated mutilations  of  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  colossal  statue  of  "  Bavaria,"  to  which  we  alluded  on  a  former 
occasion,  was  cast  at  Munich  on  the  12th  of  October,  at  the  Royal 
Foundry,  amidst  a  large  concourse  of  spectators.  The  chest  of  the 
figure  is  the  largest  piece  of  bronze  ever  cast.  The  whole  weight  of 
metal  fused  was  40,000  pounds,  and  forty  hours  heat  was  necessary  to 
liquify  the  mass. 
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A  Mifts'Orger  is  pronounced  to  be  the  best  £QgUsh  lady  piano  forte 
player  now  before  the  public. 

Katilbach  is  now  styled  the  great  painter  of  Gennany. 

The  rumour  that  Mrs.  Butler  was  about  to  resume  the  profession  of 
the  stage  in  England,  is  contradicted  by  the  London  Atheneum. 

Jenny  Lind,  of  whom  we  ma4e  mention  in  one  of  our  earliest  glances, 
is  studying  the  j^Iedea  of  Chembini,  at  Berlin. 

Balfe's  operas  have  been  played  at  three  Vienna  theatres  on  the  same 
evening.  *        ■    * 

An^xoellent  French  company  is  now  playing  la  London. 

Czen^  luts  just  pnblkhed  six  new  symphonies. 

The  recenf  extiumations  at  Pompeii  have  been  partially  successful. 
Among  th#  treasures  brought  to  light,  were  a  fountain,  adorned  with  mo* 
saicffy  marble  tables,  bronze  vases  of  great  elegance,  coins  of  the  reigns  of 
Vespasian  and  G&lba,  five  statues^  and  many  tripods  and  amphorse. 
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JVos.  6  dkd  7  of  A'ppleton^s  LUerary  Migcellany  C4>ntaiif  Sketehe*  of  Modem  lA- 
teratum  and  eminent  LUerary  Men^  {being  a  Battery  of  LUerary  PortraUst)  by 
George  CHlfillan,  Reprinted  entire  from  the  London  edition y  in  two  vo- 
lumes. ■  ^'  I 
We  hi7e  been  several  times  told,  that  these  notices  of  books  cannot  amount  to 
mnch,  for  the  books  are  always  puffed.  Now,  we  know  not  how  others  may  act  in  \ 
this  particular  ;  but  we  are  perfectly  free  to  stale,  that,  for  ourseWes,  we  desire  our 
readers  to  understand  us  as  believing  fully  all  we  say — ^whether  we  are  a  good  judge  . 
or  not,  is  quite  anothei^  matter — but  if  we  know  our  own  motives,  they  would  not  per- 
mt!  us  to  recommend  what  we  did  not  approve.  It  is,  indeed,  a  source  of  neat 
anxiety  to  all  good  men,  to  8(*e  our  presses  teetning  with  so  much  trash,  as  has  been 
(we  hope  it  is  diminishing,)  disseminated  thrdugh  the  stores  which  abound  for  the  sale 
of  cheap  literature.  It  is,  we  admit,  a  godd  thing  to  have  books  at  cheap  rates — but 
seme  of  the  foreign  novels,  that  run  through  large  editions  here,  we  consider,  so  far  as  | 
cor  morals  are  concerned,  the  dearest  books  that  can  be  found ;  but  a  real  good  book, 
can  hardly  ever  be  dear ;  it  may  cost  more  ^/^  we  wish  to  pay  for  it,  but  it  will  more 
than  repay  in  knowledge  what  it  costs  in  price.  We  have  been  lef  into  this  short  re- 
mark, because  we  have  been  taken  to  task  for  our  literary  notices,  in  public  and  in 
private ;  and  now  we  reply,  once  for  all,  that  books  are  the  moral  food  of  Dian»  and  are 
as  necessary  to  his  moral  health,  as  what  he  eats  is  to  his  physical  welfare.  We  sball, 
therefore,  while  this  work  is  published,  continue  to  notice  them,  honestly^  fearlessly, 
and  never  praise  them  but  when  we  think  they  deserve  it. 

We  have  chosen  this  time  and  place  to  make  the  above  remarks,  because  the  book  I 

under  our  notice  is  much  to  our  taste,  and,  further;  because  the  author  seems  to  ex- 
perience a  fear  lest  he  may  be  accused  ef  exaggeration  and  extravagance,  **  particu- 
larly in  his  pinegyi'ics  of  the  various  characters  he  has-  attempted  to  pourtray" — slid 
he  pleads,  like  ourselves,  "  that  his  praise  is  perfectly  sincere."      We  do  not,  fot  a 
moment,  doubt  it ;  and  in  the  credit  we  give  him  fbf  the  book  with  which  he  has  fa- 
voured us,  we  are  sure  we  are  equally  so.    It  is,  as  we  have  Aid,  a  book  ver/much  to    .  j 
oar  taste.     It  gives  sketches  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  William  Godwin,  William  Hazlett,  Ro- 
bert Hall,  Percy  Beshe  Shelley,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Thomas  Carlysle,  Thomas  De  Qtiincey,  i 
John  Foster,  Professor  Wilson,  Edward  Irwing,  and  the  preachers  of  the  day ;  Walter  I 
Savage  Landor,  Thomas  Campbell,  Lord  Brougham,  Samtel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  William  Wordsworth,  Robert  Pollock,  Charles  Lamb,  Allan  Cun-   • 
ningham,  and  the  rural  poets;  Ebenezer  Elliott,  John  Keats,  Thomus  Barrington  Mc-  j 
Cauley,  Thomas  Avid,  Robert  Southey,  and  John  Gibson  Loc^hart     We  do  not  mean  I 
to  eudorse  all  that  is  written  in  this  book.      It  is  written  by  an.  Englishman,  and,  I 
therefore,  when  he  writes  about  American  authors,  he  cannot  be  impartial.    But  the  j 
book,  taken  altogether,  is  of  deep  interest,  and  we  think  miut  be  extensively  read. 

TdL.  n. — wo.  8.  913  I 
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The  History  of  Silk,  CotUn^  Linen^  Woolt  and  other  fibrous  8nb$iancestincluding 

observations  on  Spinning,  Dyinei^  and  Wtaising;  also,  an  acgi/tmt^  ike  Pastoral 

Life  of  the  AncientSy  their  Social  State  and  jfttainments  in  the  DonitstUc'Arts : 

with  jSppendiceS'^n  Pliny* s  JVaturMl  History ^on  the  Origin  qfthe  Manufacture 

of  JUnen  and  Cotton  Paper — on  Felting,  JVetting,  Sfc^^edueed  ff9m  copious 

and  authentic  sources,  illustrated  by  Steel  Engravings.    N«w  \ork  :  Habi*^  if 

BROTHfcBS,  83  Clifi' street.     1845.  »  ^ 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  record  of  this  very  curious  book,  the  examiaaUpn  of 

which  hiiSf  iveo  ns  great  pleasure,  is,  the  difficulty  we  feel  of  rendering  tu  it  any  thing 

like  justice,  in  the  abort  account  we  are  permitted  |o  take  of  it ;  for  it  is  replete  wita 

instruction,  on  the  various  subjects  upon  which  it  treats.     Ttiese  are,  moreover,  so 

numerous,  and  are  drawn^'Cift-tb  from  such  deep  research,  and  ffom  so  m^ny  lources, 

that  we  despair  of  giving  any  thing  like  a  correct  idea  of  its.  valuable  contents. 

Its  first  object  is  to  condense,  from  the  oldest  and  most  approve|d  records,  the  earliest 
history  of  the  Silkworm,  and  its  cultivation  in  the  Eas^i  in  Ubina,  India,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  history^  both  sacred  atid  profane,  is 
drawn  upon,  with  a  chronological  arrangement  and  system  which  does  great  credit  to 
the  author,  who  appears  to  be  quite  at  home  with  all  the  learnedvlmguages — for  there 
are  quotations  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  tsx  beyond  the  ken  of  the  many.  Still 
thpy  are  so  generally  reduced  into  English  as  to  overcome  most  of  the  difficulty  which 
would  otherwise  arise  from  that  source.  After  giving  190  pages  to  Silkworms  and 
Silks,  including  remarks  on  its  cultivation  and  manufacture,  the  author  proceeds  in  a 
few  chapters  to  treat  of  other  fibrous  substances,  such  ad  the  silken  material  of  the 
piniappld,  mallows,  and  the  spartum,  of  Sp&ni«h  broon.  Part  the  Second  opens  with 
ihe  origin  and  earliest  history  of  the  Sheep,  which  naturally  leads  into  the  Pastoral 
Life  of  the  Ancients — the  Arabs,  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans — ^orhich  is 
embellished  with  many  apt  aad  beautiful  quotations  from  the  poets.  VVe*bave,  in 
Chapter  4th,  the  very  ancient  history  of  the  Goat,  with  iUnstrations  of  thc^oripture ; 
then  a  short  Chapter  (the  5th)  on  leavers'  Wool ;  Chapter  6lh,  on  Camels*  Wool  and 
Camels'  Hair.  Part  the  Third  commences  with  the  ^reat  antiquity  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture  in  India,  and  the  unrivalled  skill  of  the  Indian  weaver.  "This  history  of 
the  Cotton  Tree,  and  its  different  species,  with  the  great  varietur  of  manufactures  from 
if,  will  be  found  to  possess  peculiar  interest,  as  it  shows  how  the  power  of  the  labour^ 
savin<^  machinery  of  modern  times  has  triumphed  over  the  cheap  manual  labour  of  India. 
Part  Fourth  begins  with  the  Ancient  History  of  the  Linen  Manufacture,  first  of  Flax.and 
then,  in  Chapter  2nd,  of  Hemp,  showing  that  its  early  use  was  limited  to  Thrace, 
Colchis,  and  Caira,  and,  finally,  Chapter  3r3  treats  of  the  Asbesto& 

This  work  we  consider  to  be  one  of  A  very  extraordinary  character,  evincing  great 
research,  and  affording  a  vast  fund  of  deeply  inieresting  and  very  valuable  knowledge. 
Next  to  the  desire  of  investigating  into  the  state  of  the  arts  as  they  at  present  exist, 
the  mind  naturally  recurs  to  the  past,  and  desires  to  know  when,  where,  and  how, 
each  had  its  origii^  and  in  what  manner  and  by  what  gradations  it  has  reached  ita  pre- 
sent state ;  thro'gli  what  vicisitudes  it  has  passed,  and  how  its  ancient  compares  with 
its  mo.  e  n^orn  character.  To  all  w^o  may  desire  to  make  such  a  comparison,  we 
commend  this  masterly  productiop,  which,  for  astute  investigation  and  clever  arrange- 
men',  may  well  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  similar  attempt  to  show  to  the  present 
generation  the  vas^  fund  of  knowledge  in  the  arts  possessed  by  the  ancients. 

There  is  yet  another  treat  to  b«  enjoyed  by  the  c^ssi«al  scholar,  in  the  many  apt 
and  well*selected  quotations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  celebrating  in  glowing 
colors,  and  in  dulcet  strains^  the  acquirements  of  the  ancients,  and  adorning 
their  narratives  by  a  style  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  knowledge  they  impart, 
the  charm  of  their  glowing  dMcriptions. 

The  typo^aphical  deuartment  of  the  book  is  beautifully  neat,  and  the  ten  engrav- 
inics,  with  which  it  is  adorned,  add  much  to  its  elucidation  and  beauty. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Plan  and  Advantages  of  an  Improved  Stone  Dry  Dock,  com- 
bined with  a  Sectional  Floating  Dry  Dock,  and  forming  a  permanent  stone  ba- 
sin, level  bedwaya^  sliding.ways,  and  housed  slips,  for  repairing,  launching  and 
laying  up  in  ordinary  tkf  Ships  in  the  United  States  J^avy.  New  York :  printed 
by  P.  Miller,  No.  102  Broadway,  near  Wall  Street,  1845. 

It  appears  by  this  pamphlet,  tha<-.  a  sectional  floating  dry  dock  is  a  recent  invention, 
for  which  several  patents  have  been  issued — that  it  has  been  in  operation  about  five 
years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  having  (as  it  is  alleged)  acquired  the  entire  confidence 
of  every  ship-bui'.der.  The  pamphlet  appears  well  to  sustain  the  merits  of  the  dock, 
and  it  is  also  supported  by  recommendations  by  twelve  or  fifteen  of  our  most  respecta- 
ble ship-builders,  and  many  of  our  engineers. 
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Biographii;gl  and  CriHeaJ  MiicellanieB^i^v  William  H.  Prenc^t,  author  of  the  '*Hia' 
tory  of  Fkrdinand  and  Uabella^  '♦lA*  Conquest  of  Mexico"  ete»,  etc.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  CliflfBtreet.     1845. 

We  give  the  most  cordi&l  welcome  to  thif  WQ(k  into  the  stock  of  choice  American 
book^.'  It  belongs  to  a  departiqent  of  writing  tliat  is,  of  all  others,  at  once  the  most 
enterttioixg  and  most  ptofiiabU  to  the  reader ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find  it  undertaken 
by  the  accomplished  author,  who  has  already  done  so  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
Amerioan  literaUira  It  was  indeed  time  that  something  should  be  done,  to  call  off 
the  attention  of  our  jouth  from  the  foreign  trash  of  lisbtoreading»  with  which  our 
presses  llave  bean  tttsming,  to  sosiething  more  substantial;  and  the  Work  before  us  is 
one  that  cannot  fail  to  be  p^rodqcti  ve  of  great  good  in  this  respect.  With  how  mach  more 
zest  ean  we  appreciate  a  bpok,  or  the  character  of  an  authqr^ftfter  a  knowledge  of  the 
effects  produced  by  them  upon  sueh  a  mind  as  that  of  Mr.  Prescott.  Although  we 
were  persooally  well  acquainted  with  Charles  Brocton  Brown,  having  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  the  work  before  us  has  shed  a  new  light  upon  bis  charactvr^  and  made  us  feel  a 
pride  in  tke  recollectiqK  of  our  intimate  association  with  one  to  whom  such  high 
praise,  as  aa  author  and  acitfeeR»  is  her^  awarded.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  too— we  did  not 
think  any  thing  could  add  to  the  interest  we  have  always  felt  in  the  great  ** Wizard  of 
the  North,*'  and  yet  we  feel  aR  almost  irresistible  deeire  again  to  revel  in  his  delightful 
and  rich  productions,  after  reading  the  fllastrations  given  of  Sir  Walter  and  some  of 
his  works  by  Mr.  Prescott.  It  iM  not  exactly  that  be  has  told  us  any  thing  new,  but 
that  he  has  stirred  up  within  us  all  the  pleasing  sensatipae  with  which  we  originally 
devoured  the  writings  of  that  inimitable  man — for  there  is  as  much  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion, 

'*  To  raise  the  genius  and  to  mead  the. heart," 

it  tbe  extmordinary  and  loveable  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  character  of  Sir  Walter,  as 
in  the  perAl  of  the  emanations  from  the  rich  stores ^of  his  fertile  mind.  "  Chateau* 
briaodj*  too,  is  a  name  with  which  we  have  always  associated  every  thing  that  is  high 
and  lofty  in  thought,  and  benevolent  ifi  feelins; — and  yet  we  find,  by  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Prescott'e  review  of***  Chateaubriand's  English  Literature,"  that  he  had  his  imperfec- 
tions ;  among  which  his  hostility  to  the  Refc^mation,  arising  from  an  overweening  at- 
tachment to  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  lays  him  liable  to  the  charge  of  a  want  of  a  full  share 
of  pare  Christian  feeling.  The  short  sketch  our  author  has  given  of  the  Continental 
translations  of  the  respective  English  poetp,  is  very  instructive.  The  other  works  to 
which  theee  Miscellanies  refer,  are  Bancroft's  United  States,  Madame  Calderon's  Life 
in  Mexico,  Moliere,  Italian  Narrative  Peltry,  Peetry  and  Romance  of  the  Italians, 
Scotch  Song,  and  Da  Ponte's  Observations — frcNb  the  reading  of  all  which,  much  gc- 
neial  information  an4  literary  knowledge  will  be  derived. 

MonteMtana^  the  Lcut  of  the  Axtectt  a  Bomance^  by  Edwand  Maiurin,  in  two  mo- 
lumes.  New  York:  Paine  &.  BuRcssB,  6^  John  street.  1645. 
No  part  of  the  early  history,  either  of  the  Northern  or  Southern  portion  of  the 
New  World,  has  been  rendered  more  famous  than  the  Conquest  of  Msxico,  and  no 
names  have  filled  a  larger  space  in  connexion  with  this  history,  than  CorTez  end  the 
unfortunate  Montezuma.  A  priest,  as  well  as  a  sovereign,  he  was  almost  worshipped  by 
his  people.  We  have  neither  time  nor  space,  to  indulge  in  either  the  sad  reality,  or 
the  romance  with  which  the  author  of  the  book  befoK  us  invests  the  downfall  of'*Hhe 
last  of  the  Aztecs,"  and  can,  therefore,  only  refer  the  render  to  the  book  itself;  and 
if  he  be  one,  fond  of  the  romantic,  we  give  him  the  following  quotation  from  the 
book,  by  which  he  may  judge  of  the  author's  style.  Its  story  we  have  already  inti- 
mated— of  course,  the  master  passion  is  introduced  >thete  is  a  tale  of  love,  a  sweet, 
fair  lady,  and  a  dwarf.    But  to  our  quotation : 

"  <  Malench^,'  he  said,  *  for  such  was  thy  name  in  boi^ge,  and  such  I  find  it 
here !' 

"  The  girl  started,  as  starts  the  wanderer  when  strains  of  his  own  dear  land,  as  voices 
reminding  him  of  his  home  and  boyhood,  awaken  receliedions  of  both  within.  Such  is 
the  charm  of  sounds — like  a  talisman,  it  summons  from  thfe  past,  the  absent,  the  for- 
gotten— ^revives  those  tones,  that  sweet  worship  of  the  heart,  around  the  hearth  of  its 
affections  and  the  altar  of  its  idoLs — rekindles  those  smiles  which  glow  like  beacons 
amid  the  cbill  and  darkness  of  a  strange  laud,  and  peoples  its  solitudes  with  the  forms 
of  those  loved  ones,  which  hover  between  the  grave  and  the  heart.  Such  was  the 
voice  of  Teupautli  to  the  ear  of  Malench^." 
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Rambles  by  Land  and  Water,  arJVbtes  of  Traifel  in  Cuba  and  Mexico^  ineludinfir 
a  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  rvoer  Panueo,  and  Besearehea  among  the  Ruins  of  Ta- 
maulipas,  etc.  By  B.  M.  JSTorman,  author  of  Rambiea  in  Yucatan,  etc.  New 
York :  publiBhed  by  Paxkk  &  Bubgebb.  New  Orleans  :  by  B.  M.  Normlajt. 
1845. 

These  Rambles,  we  are  told  by  the  author's  preface,  have  for  their  object  «*  no 
hij^her  rank  than  that  of  a  humble  offering  to  the  EtKn^ogical  studied  of  our  country.*' 
With  this  in  view,  the  author  went  by  way  of  Havana,»and  several  other  towns  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  to  Vera  Ciisz,  and  thence  t6  Tampico^  an^  making  the  latter  place  a 
kind  of  head-quarters,  jsursued  his  researches  aBi«ig>  the  ancietit  and  very  *eurious 
ruins  with  which  its  neighbourhood  appears  to  abound.  -  But  though  these  researches 
constituted  the  chief  ol^ect  he  had  in  view,  he  has  ^Nen  us,fn.hi8  four  first  chapters, 
no  uninteresting  account  of  his  travels;  in  which  he  ha§ noted  nv)sf  of  what  he  saw 
and  felt.  His  description  of  Havana,  with  its  buildings,*^  theatre,  fish  niarket,  cathe- 
dral, paintings,  shrines,  the  tomb  of  Columbus,  &c.,  with  enthusiastic  encomiums 
Qpon  the  beauty  of  the  country  in  Cuba,  its  verdure  and  romaatic  situation^  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  are  very  pleasantly  given,  and  we  felt  quite  a  gratification  in 
accompanying  him,  as  he  went  along,  on  his  '*  land  and  water  excursion." 

He  gives  us  a  very  good  account  of  the  ruiiu  he  visited,  of  the  relics  he  found,  and 
closes  his  book  with  an  account  of  Mexico,  aflnort  history  of  Santa  Anna,  afid  the  re- 
flections resulting  fVom  his  explorations — arriving  at  the  conclusion,  which  we  think 
it  best  to  give  in  his  own  words,  from  page  203  of  his  book,  which  is  as  follows : 

*'  I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  then,  that  the  impression  formed  in  my  first  *  Rambles* 
among  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan  haie  been  fully  confirmed  bv  what  I  have  now 
been  permitted  to  see  in  Mexico.  I  am  compelled,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  and  ana- 
logies which  they  present,  to  assign  those  ruins,  and<he  people  M^ho  constructed  rhem» 
to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  "^ey  are  the  work  of  a  people  who  have  long  s^ce  passed 
away,  and  not  of  the  races,  or  the  progenitors  of  the  races,  who  inhabited  jme  country 
at  the  epoch  of  the  discovery." 

The  book  is  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  has  many  wood  cuts  and  engraYings» 
which  exhibit  the  curious  relics  he  saw,  and  the  locations  he  visited. 

The  Artist^  Merchant,  and  Statesman,  of  the  age  of  the  Medici  and  of  our  own 
times,  in  two  volumes,  by  C.  Edwards  Lester,  United  States  Consul  at  C^e- 
noa,  author  of  the  Glory  and  Shame  of  England — The  Condition  atid  Fate  of 
England — translator  of  Machiaoelli,  Alfieri,  etc, — Honorary  Member  of  the  Att- 
neo  Italiano  at  Florence,  etc. 

We  promised,  in  the  short  notice  we  took  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  carefully 
to  examine  and  report  on  that  pftrt  of  it  which  relates  to  the  American  Consular 
system,  which  time  did  not  permit  in  season  for  our  last  number.  In  now  redeeming 
that  promise,  we  can  honestly  and  truly  «ay  we  most  cordially  Approve  of  every  word 
it  contains.  Nor  do  we  deem  it  improper  further  to  state,  that  we  speak  advisedly, 
and  on  a  subjtet  with  which  we  are  familiar,  from  an  extended  intercourse  abroad,  in 
which  the  defects  of  our  present  Consular  system  have  often  been  made  most  conspi- 
cuous. Mr.  Lester  has  treated  the  subject  with  great  candour  and  judgement,  and  we 
should  be  rejoiced  to  see  it  taken  up  by  the  whole  press  of  the  country — for,  like  Mr. 
L.,  we  despair  of  indooing  Congress  to  act  upon  it,  until  thereunto  driven  by  an  irre- 
sisitble  clamour.  Our  interests  suffer  daily  for  want  of  reform  in  this  important  branch 
of  our  foreign  relations.  Our  Consuls  often  receive  unmerited  censure  for  not  doing 
impossibilities,  both  from  the  government  and  from  our  citizens  travelling  abroad — 
and,  worse  than  all,  our  country  is  degraded  below  that  of  the  most  petty  States,  from 
the  shameful  manner  in  which  Congress  neglects  the  repeated  applications  that  are 
made  for  a  reform  in  our  Consular  system.  That  member  of  either  House  who  shall 
take  up  this  matter,  and'^dopt  measures  to  perfect  such  a  system  as  we  ought  to  have, 
will  deserve,  and  will  certainly  receive*  the  cordial  thanks  of  every  portion  of  bis  fel- 
low-citizens engaged  in  our  foreign  commerce,  or  in  anywise  brought  into  contact  with 
our  Consuls. 

We  have  carefully  read,  tod  with  great  pleasure,  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
containing  the  genealogy  of  the  Vespucci,  passages  from  the  Life  of  Michael  An^lo, 
Gallileo,  the  Congress  of  Literary  Men,  the  works  of  Botta,  Social  Life  and  National 
Spirit  of  America,  &c.,  &c. — ^and  feel  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Lester  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  it  has  afforded  us ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  this  will  be  the  feeling 
with  which  his  countrymen  generally  will  rise  from  its  perusal 
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7%e  Ljflt  of  Mbzart,  including.  ki9  Cbrr€$pondence,  by  Edward  Holfne$t  author  of 
a  Ramble  anum^  the  Munoiam*  of  Germany,  New  York :  Harpee  &  BROTHsms,. 
Cliff  street     1845.  • 

Amon^  the  Sciences  to  which  human  life  is  indebted  for  a  charm  more  exalted  tDan> 
anj  other,  Muiic  stands  evidently  unrivalled.  Whether  it  be  of  joyful  sounds  to  elevate 
the  spirits  t^  hilarity  and  glee,  or  by  **  dulcet  and  harmonious*'  breathings  to  sootb 
and  calm  th«  tumiklts  of  tba  saulr-whether  its  power  be  invoked  to  rouse  the  warriour 
to  deeds  of  daring  and  renown,  or  by  its  deep  and  solemn  tones  to  awaken  the  hoUer 
sensations  of  our  nature,  and  haigthen  the  ecstacy4>f  devotion, 

There  is  In  sodls  a  yyoiMthy  with* sounds. 
And  as  the  mind  is  pifeohed,  the  ear  is  pleased  ; 
With  melthig  airs,  or  martial — bri^,  or  grave ; 
Som«  Qhord,  in  tnison  with  what  we  hear, 
Is  touched  within  us,  apd  the  heart  replies. 

The  man,  th«reibre,  who  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  master  of  such  an 
art,  which,  like  poetry,  hv  been  called  "  divine/'  is  entitled  to  high  cpnsideration ; 
nor  can  it  prove  otherwise  than  deeply  interesting  to  know  his  history.  Such  a  man, 
nndonbtedly,  was  Mozart,  of  whom  this  volume  contains  a  biography  from  his  earliest 
years.  The  maxim  is  "  Poeta  nascilur  nou  fit,"  but  however  this  may  be,  it  would 
neem  the  maxim  does  not  stop  here.  Mozart  may  well  be  said  to  have  been  born  a 
musician ;  for  he  became  a  composer  in  his  fifth  year — from  which  time,  until  his 
death,  he  continued  to  delight  all  Europe,  if  not  the  world,  with  the  productions  of 
his  unrivalled  genius. 

In  every  branch  of  this  intricate  science,  from  the  simple  *<  sonata"  to  the  most 
difficult  opera,  a  constant  stream  of  harmony  was  kept  in  flow  from  his  productive  pen. 
From  1764,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  to  1768,  he  composed  32 
pieces  of  music.  From  1788  to  1791,  36  pieces.  There  vrere,  also,  36  more  regular 
pieces  of  music,  besides  86  fragments,  as  they  are  called,  fi)und  among  his  papers, 
be  died  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  35  years  and  10  months. 

We  cannot  better  show  the  interest  this  volume  must  impart,  than  by  the  following 
remark  from  his  biographer : 

'*The  atteropr  to  determine  his  exact  position  among  the  greatest  composers  would 
fruitless,  as  opinions  must  always  be  expected  to  differ  upon  questions  of  taste  and 
sensibility ;  but  of  his  title  to  the  highest  honours  which  posterity  can  award,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  His  works  remain  *  the  starry-pointed  pyramid'  of  one  who  ex- 
celled in  every  species  of  composifton — from  the  impassioned  elevation  of  the  tragic 
opera,  to  the  familiar  melody  of  the  birth-day  song ;  nor  will  they  cease  to  command 
universal  admiration  while  music  retains  its  power  as  the  exponent  of  sentiment  and 
passion.** 

The  Philosophy  ofMyater^^  by  Walter  Cooper  Bendy,  Fellow  and  Honorary  Idbra- 
rianofthe  Medical  Soc%^  of  Londony  -Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
for  Children,  etc.,  etc.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Cliff  street     1845. 
The  lovers  of  the  marvellous  will  be  much  pleased  with  a  perusflA  of  this  work, 
which,  in  the  familiar  style  of  dialogue,  will  unfold  to  them  the  nature  and  motives  of 
ghosts,  the  prophecy  and  illusion  of  spectres,  phantasy  in  all  its  various  forma — ^from 
mental  association,  from  cerebral  excitement,  from  cerebral  congestion,  from  poetic  ex- 
citement, and  from  sympathy  with  the  brain.      Mysteriout  forms  and  signs,  analyses 
and  classifications  of  spectral  illusions,  illustrations  of  mystenous  sounds,  fairy  mythol- 
loflgr»  demonology,  &c.  &c. 

The  nature  of  the  soul  and  mind,  and  of  sleep ;  the  sublimity  and  the  im- 
perfection of  dreaming;  prophecy,  and  moral  and  material  causes  of  dreaming; 
intense  impression  and  memory,  etc.  etc. ;  incubus  or  nightmare,  somniloquence, 
somnambulism,  imitative  monomania,  revei|^,  abstraction  of  intellect,  somnolency, 
trance,  catalepsy,  premature  interment,  resucitation,  transmigration»  analyses  of  trance, 
mesmerism  and  sibylline  influence,  etc.  etc. 

In  the  form  of  dialogue,  as  we  have  said,  all  these  very  curious  and  intricate  subjects 
are  examined  and  discussed.  History,  ancient  and  modern,  and  many  other  sources, 
are  resorted  to  for  the  most  extraordinary  examples  in  eftey  case  as  it  comes  up,  and» 
nnder  the  name  of  EvistArv,  one  of  the  parties,  who  appears  to  be  an  eminent  pbysi- 
eian,  undertakes  to  explain  the  moral  and  physical  causes  which  produce  the  won- 
derful phenomena  that  are  related— sometimes  by  himself,  and  at  others  by  his  three 
companions,  one  of  whom  is  a  young  lady,  called  Ida.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a 
lar^sr  colleclion  of  curious  cases,  than  are  here  brought  together  to  excite  the  aston- 
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iihment  and  wonder  «f  tbe  reader,  nor  have  we  met  wicb  more  satisfactory  explaaa- 
tioQs  of  their  cauRea.'  Besides  the  gratificatioD  afforded  to  the  curious,  in  these  Mys- 
teries, this  work  is  calculated  to  do  much  good,  in  remoying  from  the  miads  of  the 
cre<roIou8  the  false  fears  and  alar  As,  often  productive  of  much  mischief. 

Wiley  ^  Putnam'9  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  JVo.  3S.     The  Book  of  Chri^imas, 

by  Thomas  K.  Hertfey. 

This  is  a  good  hook,  apd  well  timed.  It  goes  fully  into  the  subject  of  "  the  Christ- 
mas season,"  giving  an  account  of  the  festival,  in  all  its  bearings  upon  human  sensi- 
bilities; and  surely  they  are  m0)y-^pleasibg — salutary — from  the  delighted  child,  re- 
joicing in  the  Christmas  present,  to  t^e>iged  grandsire,  who  is  permitted  to  witness 
again  the  pleasing  scenes  of  this  day,  which  call  up  fresh  to  his  recollections,  the  ma- 
ny, many  times  he  has  witnessed  them ;  all  is  rejoicing,  throughout  every  household, 
save  where  some  of  the  distresses  ta  which  flesh  is  an  inevitable  heir,  have  intruded — 
but  even  there,  Christmas  may  shed  its  higher  and  holier  influences,  and  calm  the 
perturbed  spirit !  View  it  in  whatever  lig^t  we  may,  Christmas  is,  ofall  the  holidays, 
the  greatest  and  best ;  and  such  a  book,  m  the  one  under  notice,  telling  all  about  it, 
from  its  earliest  institution-;-the  manner*  iu  which  it  has  been  celebrated  at  different 
periods^-the  feelings  it  excites — the  joys  and  consolations  it  impartS'-is^  as  we  have 
said,  a  good  book,  and  its  publication  is  well  timed. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  a  tiealthy  Skirij  vrUh  Rules  for  the  Medical  and  Domestic 
Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  by  Erasmus  WUson,  F.R,S.y  Gonsnlting  Sur^ 
geon  of  the  St.  Pancrecu  Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
tn  Middlesex  Hospital,  author  of  the  "  Anatomists^  Vade  Meetan,**  etc*     ItluS' 
tratedwith  six  steel  engravings.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 
Philadelphia:  Gko.  S.  Appleton,  148  Chesnut street     1846. 
We  always  notice  books  of  this  kind  with  great  pleasure ;  for,  although  feot  being 
of  the  profession,  and  therefore  not  competent  to  judge  of  their  merit,  we  have  ever 
felt,  and  shall  always  feel,  that  such  publications  are  very  useful :  for,  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  medical  treatment,  they  diffuse  much  valuable  knowledge*  of  the 
human  system — and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  under  notice,  of  the  domestic  treatment. 
On  both  these  particulars,  much  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  medicine  is  depen- 
dent.   Moreover,  books  treating  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  system  is  sub- 
jected, not  seldom  show  us  how  we  may  avoid  them      In  fine,  we  cannot  know  too 
mnch  of  pathology,  and,  the  more  we  are  informed  upon  it,  the  more  do  we  learn  tha 
necessity  of  attention  to  diet,  cleanliness,  and  the  importance  of  early  and  strict  atten* 
tion  to  the  presenration  of  health,  that  greatest  of  all  earthy  blessings. 

Chances  and  Changes,  or  lAfe  as  it  is,  Uhutrated  by  the  History  of  a  Straw  Hat : 
by  Charles  Bwrdett,  A,  M„  author  of  *'JVever  too  late,"  "  The  Elliott  Family,** 
**Trials  and  Triumphs,''  ''The  Adopted  Child;*  *'Emma,  dr  the  Lost  Found;' 
etc.  etc.  New  York :  D.  Applktost  &  Co.,  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Ap- 
pleton, 148  Chesnut  street.  Cincinnati:  Deabt,  Bradley  &  Co.,  113  Main 
street.     1846. 

These  Chances  and  Changes,  are  assigned  to  certain  personages  and  families  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  story  has  not  much  incident,' being  but  a  medium  of  convey- 
ing, in  a  plain,  unaffected  etyle,  some  high  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Still, 
though  a  very  simple  story,  it  may  do  much  good  ;  for  it  proves  the  eflficacy  of  patience^ 
humility,  and  religion,  under  every  trial,  and  shows  the  injustice  practiced  towards 
a  very  numerous  and  useAil  class  of  society,  who,  as  milliners  and  mantna^makers,  ars 
very  hardly  dealt  with,  and  very  badly  paid. 

Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk,  or  Spectacles  for  Founff  Sportsmen,  by  Harry 
Hiover.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1845.  For  sale  by  Wiley  Sc  Put- 
nam, New  York. 

This  is  not  a  regular  treatise,  but  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  under  various 
titles.  The  writer  appears  to  be  completely  up  to  every  part  of  (he  subject  of  hunt- 
ing and  horse-racing,  both  4%f  which,  he  contends,  can  be  practiced  without  any  depar- 
ture from  "  the  gentlemar^."  We  have  no  knowledge  on  these  snbjects,  but  the  book 
before  us  appears  to  be  full  of  it.  We  take  Harry  Hiover  to  be.  a  real  English  spona- 
man,  who,  under  many  proverbial  maxims  of  the  turf,  and  ottier  trite  sayings,  treats 
on  almost  all  the  subjects  connected  with  the  hofse,  whether  for  the  saddle,  the  coach* 
the  chase,  or  the  turf-*how  to  buy  and  to  sell  horses — disclosing  many  of  the  triclcs 
of  the  trade,  and  giving  much  counsel  to  all  who  wish  information  upon  such  sub- 
jects. 
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The  PraetUal  Astronomer,  eoniprising  Uluetratioiis  of  light  and  colours,  practical 
deaeriptions  of  all,  kind*  of  telescopes,  the  use  of  tqvaiorial  transit  circular  and  ' 
other  astronomieai  instruments — ^  particular  account  oj  the  Earl  of  R^fs 
large  telescope,  and  other  topics  connected  vAth  Jistronomy,  by,  Thwnas  Lick 
LL.  D,,  author  of  the  ^'Christian  Philosopher,**  '*  Celestial  Scenery,"  *  the  Side^ 
real  Heavens,"  Sec,  Sfc,  UlustrcUed  with  one  hundred  engrwoings.  New  York  : 
Harvsr  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street.     1816 

The  name  of  Dr.  Dick  to  any  work  on  Afffronomy,  is  sufficient  to  ^^e  it  the  stamp 
"f  science  and  |he  impress  of  interest.  It.itf  not«  therefore,  for  us  to  make  a  fruitless 
ittempC  to  **  gild  fine  gold/*  still  we  may  ^  permitted  to  notify  inquiring  minds  of  the 
nature  of  this  beautiful  illustration  of  the  subjects  upon  which  it  treats.  And  first  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  light,  of  its  refraction  and  reflection,  of  the  colours  of  light, 
of  the  colours  of  natuj^  objects,  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow,  of  the  utility  aod 
beauty  of  colours-— these  may  be  recommended  as  conveying,  in  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive style,  the  philosoi^hy  of  the  manv  and  varied  modifications  of  light,  so 
as  to  leare  impressions  the  most  pleasing,  atid  lessons  the  most  instructive. 

Part  Second  is  on  telescope,  giving  an  aecount  of  their  first  invention  and  usee, 
of  the  camerftobsciira,  and  daguerreotype  aad  practical  rules  for  photogenic  drawing. 
The  optical  tingle  ^  then  explained,  and  also  the  acromatic  telescope  ;  then  the 
reflecting  telescope — Ihe  manner  of  using  and  choosing  telescopes,  with  their  utility — 
micrometers  and  equatoriol  telescopes,  and  of  observations  with  the  latter  on  the  fixed 
stars  and  planets,ln  the  daytime,  with  the  utility  cf  such  observations.  The  quadrant 
and  the  astronomical  cirole  are  then  described,  the  various  opinions  which  were  orig- 
inally formed  of  Saturn's  rings,  and,  finally,  a  description  of  liender son's  Planetarium, 
and  the  Earl  of  Ross's  telescope,  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  instrument  that 
ever  w;as  ^)ade. 

Let  Dotlbe  inquisitive  fear  that  the  intricacies  of  science,  or  the  technicalities  of  lan- 
guage, will  obstruct  the  pleasure  they  will  derive  from  the  study  of  this  book:  for  the 
clearness  of  the  author's  style,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  one  hundred  engravings,  ren- 
der it  within  the  scope  and  comprehension  of  every  intelligent  student. 

Marston,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  StatesmAn  Philadelphia :  Lea  &  Blanchard.  For 
6.  B.  2eiber  6l  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  Burgkss  &  StrIngkr,  New  York ;  Redding 
&>  Co.,  State  street,  Boston  ;  N.  Hickman  &  VV.  Tayu}r,  Baltimore  ;  Robinvon 
Sl  Jokes,  Cincinnati  ;  and  all  Booksellers  and  News  Agents  in  the  United  States. 
lS4y    Complete,  in  two  parts. 

The  reputation  of  this  work  is  so  well  established  it  needs  no  praise  from  us,  and 
yet  we  cannot  avoid  adding  ours,  to  the  general  voice  in  its  favour,  and  saying  these  few 
words,  setting  forth  our  views  of  the  intense  interest  it  excites  in  the  variety  of  its 
character  and  incidenbi,  and  of  the  nervous  style  in  which  it  is  written, 

Hand-Sook  of  Young  Artists  and  Amateurs  in  Oil  Painting,  being  chiefly  a  con* 
dented  compilation  from  the  celebrated  mqnval  of  Bowner,  with  additional  matter- 
selected  frtmi  the  labours  qfMerimer,  and  other  distinguished  Continental  writers: 
in  the  art.    In  seven  parts. 

Ui.  Materials  and  implement^  of  t)fe  art.  2d.  Curious  master  holding  a  middla- 
place  between  the  materials  and  practice.  3d.  The  first  palettes,  or  dead  coverinp^. 
4th.  The  second  or  finishing  palette.  5th.  The  painting  of  draperies.  6lh.  Land- 
flcape  painting.  7th.  The  varnishing,  cleaning,  repairing,  and  lining  of  pictures.. 
The  whele  adapted,  by  the  method  of  its  arrangement  and  the  completeness  of  its  de- 
taU,aswell  for  a  text-book  in  academies  of  both  sexes,  as  for  self-instruction.  To 
which  is  appended,  *•  A  New  Explanation  and  Critical  Vocabulary." 

In  the  absence  of  any  powdT  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  this  treatise,  we  can  only  give* 
its  copious  title,  as  the  promise  of  much  useful  information,  and  speak  of  it  as  a  book 
very  handscmae  in  every  department  of  its  typ^raphical  appearancea — beautiful  type,. 
fine  paper,  cletr  text,  and  a  very  handsome  cover.  If  that  part  of  the  work  of  which  we 
profess  to  be  ignorant,  is  as  well  executed  as  are  those  externals  with  which  we  are- 
familiar,  it  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  those  who  would  perfect  themselves  in  th» 
art  of  which  it  treats. 

TOe  Manual  of  Matrin^onf  and  Conrfubial  Companion,  gathered  together  for  the 
safety  of  the  single,  and  the  weal  of  the  wedded,  by  a  Bachdor,  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  Sl  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia :  Geo.  S.  Appj^eton,  148  Chesnut  si. 
A  very  neat  and  pretty  miniature  publication  of  three  sermons  on  matrimony  ;  one 

never  before  published,  and  Jeremy  Taylor's  famous  pair  of  sermons  on  the  Marriage 

Ring.    All  three  of  these  sermons  are  replete  with  excellent  counsel,  which,  if  duly 

foHowed,  will  add  much  to  the  happiness  of  married  life. 


770  mH€e$  of  New  JBooh. 

Jin.  Address  delivered  btfcre  the  Boston  Mereanfile  lAbreary  Jb^edatum^  m»  V 
casion  of  their  twefUff-fifth  unnwersary^  October  15ih,  6y  Robert  C.  Wint.. 
Bostoa  :  press  of  T.  Ma&vin,  24  Congrera  vireet.    1845. 
■    We  have  read  this  Address,  with  much  gratificetioD,  both  becaoie  of  its  intrineic  men 
.^d  of  the  account  it  givee  us  ot  the  flourishing  state  of  the  aeKciation  before  which 
was  pronounced,  which  it  tells  us  Dumbers  ei^t  hundred  members t  believing^  as 
do,  that  tiuthinic  mora  strongly  marks  the  advices  we  are  makiBs  i|i  the  general 
gress  of  the  age,  than  such  a  unitod  effort  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 

The  account  the  orator  gives  as  of  the  humble  origin  of  the  city  ^f  Boston,  . 
treated  with  its  present  flourishing  conditio^  forcibly  iUnstrates  the  enterprise  of  ' 
American  character,  and  Che  power  given  to  it  by  oor  republican  institutiooiL    |. 
may  those  who  coMr Auted  so  Jlargely  to  their  estabUshment  enjoy  in  plenitude  1 
glorious  fruits  ;  and  they  wfll  enjoy  them«  as  Mr.  Winthrop  ju^y  says,  %  as  long  as 
government  shall  not  repudiate  one  of  its  great  original  debts,  oy  being  false  to  the  i 
tection  of  its  own  industry.*'    It  is  asouwe  of  deep  regret  fo  os  that  we  eannot  quo 
largely  from  this  address,  for  it  is  fttlif  of  practicai  good  sense,,  adorned  with  apt  clasb. 
cal  allnsions,  to  enforce  the  value  of  study  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  indu*- 
try  to  aply  it  to  user'ui  purposes.    While  Boston  has  such  well  siHtained  institution, 
to  incite  the  young  and  aspiring  to  honourable  enterprise,  and  ^ey  foUow  such  wi.- 
counsels  as  the  author  of  this  address  has  given  tbem,  there  will  be  a  Ml  promise,  thu  . 
neither  will  her  progress  be  retarded,  nor  the  power  nobly  to  sustain  it,  be  diminished^ 

The  Illustrated  History  qf  Palestine,  from  the  peUriarehal  age  to  the  present  time: 

by  John  KittOy  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  the  Cyclopedia  of  Biblioal  XAUtnture^ 

etc.y  etc.    New  York ;  published  by  Wm.  H.  G&^haic,  Tribune  buildings,  1845. 

This  history  of  Ihe  Holy  Land,  commences  with  the  biblical  account  of  the  Delnge, 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  call  of  Abraham,  &c.,  and  continues  thehiitory  of  U)« 
Jews,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  until  Nehemiah,  who  held  the  office  of  roya  cup-bearer 
to  Artaxexes,  obtained  permission  to  build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;   from  which  tim 
Judea  ceased  to  form  a  distinct  government,  but  was  annexed  (o  the  Satrapy  of  Syria, 
although  the  government  was  administered  by  the  high  Priests,  under  the  authority 
the  Satraps.    The  narrative  of  the  Manual  isthen  continned  from  this  tifn^,  about  ii^, 
B.  C,  according  to  the  records  of  profane  history,  dowji  to  the  present  Paeha  of  £gypt» 
Mehemet  Ali,  giving,  as  it  proceeds,  an  account  oTremarkakjile  events •8aid'*p^sonages» 
in  a  succinct  manner ;  and  it  is  well  calculated  to  refresh  the  memory,  or  to  create  a  de^ 
sire  in  the  oninfbrmed  who  may  read  it,  to  know  more  of  a  history  so  imposing  and 
of  such  deep  moment. 
The  Wandering  Jew,  superbly  illustrated  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  Paris  ;  . 

new  and'elegant  translation.    Harper  &  Brothcbs,  New  York ;  to  be  completeu 

in  about  16  numbers. 

We  have  received  as  far  as  No.  7  of  this  magnificat  work,  <»f  which  we  have  be- 
fore given  our  favourable  opinion,  so  that  on  this  occasion  it  is  only  necessary,  to  reit- 
erate it,  for  every  number  presents  us  with  a  confirmation  of  the  ajsertion,  that  "  the 
engravings  are  by  the  mtst  eminent  artists,"  since  nothing  can  exceed  their  adaptation 
to  tne  characters  intended  to  he  portrayed,  nor  the  power  with  which  they  are  delineated. 
OrdhanCs  American  Monthly  Magazine  ofTiterature  antl  Art,  for  January^  1845. 

GcoRGB  R.  Graham,  Editor.  Termes  three  dollars  a  year,  invariably  in  ctdvanee. 

Philadelphia:  Gborgb  R.  Graham,  8S  Chesnnt street.    New  York?  WiluajmH. 

Graham,  Tribune  Buildings. 

This  is  a  beautitXil  number  of  this  beautiful  monthly.  The  engravings  are  executed 
in  the  best  style,  and  thesubjeels  well  chosen— «^ The  Young  Cavalier,"  and  **  Wcsh- 
iogton  and  Montgomery."  The  text  contains  tllleen  original  papers,  ttom  James  Rus^ 
sell  Lowell,  H.  W.  Herbert,  Alfred  B.  Street,  Wm.  H.  C.  Hosmer,  N.  C.  Brooks,  A.  ]«., 
T.  H.  Chivers,  M.  D.,  G.  R.  Graham,  jMrs.  Ann  S.' Stephens,  Fanny  Forrester,  Mrs. 
Caroline  A.  Butler,  Mrs.  M.  N.  McDonald,  Miss  E.  M.  §idne>,  l-VsAicis  J.  Gmnd, 
£.  P.  Whipple,  T.  B.  Bead,  S.  J.  Eamee,  and  Charles  J.  Petersan.  Fifteen  original 
pieces,  from  the.  above  well  known  contributors,  ofier  no  small  treat  to  the  reader. 
Statistics  of  the  Woollefi  Manufactures  of  the  United  States^by  the  proprietor  of  the 

Condensing  Cards.    New  York :  Wuuuiam  H.  Grauam«  Tribune  buildings,  1845. 

This  is  a  very  useful  book,  giving  the  names  of  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  firms, 
now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens  of  various  descriptions,  with  the  number 
of  the  Condensing  Cards  in  use  by  each,  the  kind  of  goods  manufactured,  with  much 
other  practical  intormation.  Apart  from  the  satisfaction  it  gives  to  the  general  inquirer 
into  such  subjects,  it  must  prove  highly  valuable  to  all  those,  who  either  seek  employ* 
ment  in  such  establishments,  or  are  otherwise  concerned  to  know  their  locaf  ion  and 
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COMMERCIAI.  HISTORY  OF  PORTUGAL, 

AND  PARTICULARS  OF  HER  COMMERCE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  the  known  world,  we  know  of  none  whose 
commercial  history  is  so  remarkable  as  that  of  Portugal ;  none,  certainly, 
that  ever  reached  to  such  a  height  and  fell  to  such  a  depth  of  ruin ;  none 
a£K>rding  such  an  example,  such  a  warning,  to  all  other  nations. 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of  commercial  nations,  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  pushing  her  conquests  in  the  east  and  the 
west ;  her  power  and  influence  went  on  increasing  abroad,  while  her  home 
industry  is  represented  as  haying  been  very  respectable,  until  in  the 
ekhteenth  century  she  was  drawn  in  to  make  what  was  called  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity  with  England — the  famous  Methuen  treaty,  the  destruc- 
tiye  effect  of  which  is  justly  described  by  the  quotation  we  shall  give  in 
the  sequel  from  the  Abb^  Raynal. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.  We  have  endeavoured,  in  the  account 
given,  to  show  her  rise  from  nothing — ^the  inunensity  of  her  former 
wealth,  power,  and  foreign  possessions,  and  her  decline,  until  her  name 
has  become  a  '^  by-word"  of  folly  among  the  nations. 

The  woful  situation  into  which  she  was  plunged  by  the  wiles  of  Eng- 
land, we  commend  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  it  igrose  from  precisely  the  same  folly  which  appears  now  to 
obtain  in  the  councils  of  the  executive  at  Washington ;  and  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, cannot  fail  to  produce  precisely  the  effect  upon  this  country  that  it 
caused  to  Portugal.  She  gave  up  her  home  industry  in  an  evil  hour, 
and  with  it  her  prosperity,  her  power,  and  her  influence  as  a  commercial 
nation,  and  reduced  her  population  to  ruin  and  beggary. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  we  must  not  anticipate,  and  therefore  we  com- 
mence the  history  of  this  ill-fated  country,  which  up  to  the  year  1139 
had  no  existence  as  a  separate  country  or  kingdom,  but  was  a  poor  and 
obscure  part  of  Spain. 
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772  Ccmmerdal  History  of  Portugal. 

Its  first  king,  Alphonso,  assumed  that  title  in  this  year— Alphonso  the 
Sixth,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  having  bestowed  that  country  upon 
Henry,  the  father  of  Alphonso  First  of  Portugal,  for  his  assistance 
against  the  Moors.  His  title,  however,  was  only  that  of  Count,  and 
was  held  tributary  to  the  King  of  Castile  and  Leon.  The  German  au- 
thors say  that  Alphonso  the  First,  of  Portugal,  was  indebted  for  the  con- 
quest of  Lisbon  to  an  army  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bremen,  who 
had  enlisted  under  Conrad  the  ^L'hird,  for  attacking  the  Saracens  by  sea, 
who  landed  in  Gallicia,  marched  upon  Lisbon,  and  drove  the  Moors  out 
of  that  city ;  from  which  time  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  and  the  residence  of  Alphonso,  its  first  king.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  what  is  stated  in  the  Federa,  that  in  the  year  1325  King 
Edward  the  Second,  of  England,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Portugal, 
asking  of  him  to  grant  his  protection  to  an  English  ship  to  go  thither 
with  a  cargo  for  sale,  and  intending  to  load  corn  and  other  provisions  for 
the  dutchy  of  Gascony,  then  an  English  possession ;  from  which  Ander- 
son remarks,  that  "  it  is  probable  English  ships  did  not  in  those  days  very 
usually  trade  to  Portugal,  which  occasioned  King  Edward  to  make  this 
request;  and  (Anderson  continues)  we  may  here  add,  as  observed  else- 
where, that  *not  only  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  France  also,  produced  more 
corn  and  less  wine  than  in  modern  times."  In  1371  the  Portuguese  had 
four  ships  seizQjl  in  the  ports  of  Dartmouth  and  Falmouth,  in  England, 
which  were  afterwards  liberated,  and  concmierce  restored  between  England 
and  Portugal. 

In  1410  the  Portuguese  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  ships  were  fitted  out  at  Lisbon,  which  proceeded  as  fiar  as 
Cape  Baeador,  in  about  24  degrees  of  north  latitude,  where,  having  en- 
countered a  heavy  storm,  they  did  not  attempt  to  proceed  further.  Yet 
another  attempt  was  soon  made,  and  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  island 
of  ^orto  Santo,  near  the  island  of  Madeira,  which  latter  place  they 
reached  on  a  third  attempt— rthough  that  island  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  1344,  bv  one  Macham,an  Englishman.  In  1412  King  Henry 
Fourth,  of  Ekidand,  complained  to  King  John,  of  Portugal,  of  the  seizure 
of  the  ship  Thomas,  of  London,  of  200  tons  burthen.  The  lading  was 
taken  out  at  Lisbon,  and  was  oil,  wax,  and  sundry  other  wares,  and  it 
was  valued  at  six  thousand  gold  crowns.  No  mention  being  made  in  the 
Federa,  from  whence  the  account  is  taken,  of  any  wines,  would  seem  to 
favor  the  idea  that  at  this  time  none  were  exported  from  Portugal. 

In  1418  a  Portuguese  settlement  was  made  in  the  island  of  Madeira^ 
and  in  the  following  year  they  planted  the  island  with  sugar  cane  from 
Sicilv,  and  also  with  vines  from  Candia,  in  the  Mediterranean,  both  of 
which  succeeded  very  well.  Yet,  although  this  was  the  first  sugar  planta- 
tion in  the  western  world,  it  is  related  that  the  sugar  cane  was  thence 
transplanted  to  the  Brazils,  where  it  succeeded  so  much  better  that  the 
Portuguese  turned  all  their  sugar  plantations  in  Madeira  into  vineyards. 

Hackluyt,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Voyages,  (written  in  1430,)  thus 
speaks  of  Portugal :  '^  Portugal  is  our  friend ;  it  sends  much  merchandise 
into  England,  and  our  people  resort  thither  for  trade ;  they  have  wines, 
osey,  wax,  grain,  figs,  raisins,  dates,  honey,  cordovan  leather,  hides,  &c., 
all  of  which  are  carried  in  great  quantities  to  Flanders,  (which  our  au- 
thor justly  terms  the  staple  at  that  time  for  all  Christendom;)  and  as 
Portugal  is  deemed  changeable,  she  is  in  our  power  whilst  we  are  masters 
of  the  Banow^aw-" 
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In  the  year  1440  or  1441,  the  Portuguese  pushed'their  discoveries  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  far  south  as  Cape  Blauco,  where  they  found 
gold  dust ;  and  in  1446  and  1447,  as  far  as  Rio  Grande.  About  this  time 
the  Azores,  or  Western  Isles,  were  discovered,  (the  exact  year  not 
known,)  by  a  Flemisb  trader,  mio,  in  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  was  driven  so 
flELr  westward  as  to  see  them ;  this  he  reported  on  his  arrival,  and  it  is  af- 
firmed that  Prince  Henry  himself  went  immediately  and  took  possession 
of  them.  Accounts  vary  as  to  the  exact  time  of  this  act,  from  1449  to 
1481 ;  and  somewhere  about  the  same  time  they  discovered  the  Cape  de 
Verde  islands. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Portuguese  were  the  only  nation  of  Europe. 
at  that  early  day,  intent  upon  nautical  enterprizes,  for  they  continued 
cruising  on  the  coast  of  Western  Africa,  as  far  south  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  until  in  1497  Vasco  de  Gamo  passed  it,  and  made  the  first  Euro- 
pean maritime  voyage  to  India. 

In  the  year  1500  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  sent  out  thirteen  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  to  take  possession  of  Paria^ 
in  South  America,  which  had  been  discovered  a  short  time  before,  by 
Americus  Vespucius.  Having  nearly  reached  the  coast,  a  violent  storm 
drove  Cabral  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  then  for  the  first  time  discovered ; 
upon  which  he  sent  honofs  word  to  the  King  of  this  discovery,  by  one  of 
his  ships.  This  fleet  left  some  Portuguese  to  hold  possession  of  the 
newly  discovered  territory,  and  proceeded  eastward  to  the  east  (5oast  of 
Africa,  and  took  possession  of  Sofalo,  with  only  six  ships,  having  lost 
the  remainder  in  a  severe  gale  ofif  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  then 
made  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Mosambique,  on  that  coast,  where  they 
built  a  fort.  From  thence  Cabral  proceeded  to  Calicut,  and  having  made 
treaties  with  the  Kine  of  Cochin  and  Canamor,  he  returned  home  to  Lis- 
bon, laden  with  the  rich  merchandise  of  those  countries. 

In  1501  three  Portuguese  ships  were  sent  out  to  the  East  Indies ;  in 
their  way  they  discovered  the  island  of  Ascension,  eight  degrees  south 
of  the  line,  and  other  islands  on  the  south  coast  of  Africa,  and  on  their 
return  they  also  discovered  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  in  south  latitude 
sixteen,  now  in  possession  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  and  ren- 
dered famous  as  the  residence  of  Napoleon  in  his  exile.  It  is  situated  near 
the  mid-way  between  Africa  and  America,  at  the  distance  of  about  1800 
miles  northwest  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  following  year  the 
Portuguese  built  a  fort  at  Cochin,  subdued  the  King  of  Mombaza  and 
oUiers  in  eastern  Africa,  and  .sent  ships  to  cruise  gainst  the  Moors  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  short,  they  pushed  their  conquests  and 
commerce  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Vice  Royalty  was  established  there ; 
and  afterwards,  under  the  famous  General  Alburquerque,  they  became 
masters  of  Orraus,  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  of  Goa  and  many  other  ports 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  also  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
-where  only  the  true  cinnamon  is  produced.  They  also  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  Molacca  Promontory ;  and,  to  crown  their  conquests,  sub- 
dued the  famous  Moluccas,  or  Spice  islands.  Thus  was  then,  the  now 
small,  power  of  Portugal  at  its  height,  having  a  complete  monopoly  of 
the  commerce  of  India.  In  a  very  few  years  afterwards  she  conquered 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  seized  the  isle  of  Ormus,  and  made  Goa,  on  the 
JMalabar  coast,  the  metropohs  of  her  eastern  empire. 

In  1517  they  sent  an  ambassador  to  China,  who  travelled  over  land 
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from  Canton  to  Pekin.     In  1542  the  Portuguese  diflcovered  Japan,  and  in 
1550  they  obtained  a  good  footing  there. 

In  1580  King  Philip  Second,  of  Spain,  found  means  to  unite  Portu^l 
to  Spain,  and  it  so  remained  until  1640,  ^hen  it  shook  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  through  the  means  of  John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  King  John  Fourth. 

According  to  Gemelli,  it  was  on  or  about  the  year  1586  that  the  Portu- 
guese acquired  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Macao,  in  China.  That 
island  was  at  this  period  inhabited  by  robbers,  called  by  the  Chinese  Za- 
dronesy  who  greatly  annoyed  the  trade  of  Canton,  the  island  of  Macao 
being  situate  near  the  mouth  of  Canton  river.  The  island  was  ceded  to 
them  upon  the  contract  that  they  were  to  dispossess  these  robbers  and 
otherwise  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  commerce  of  Canton.  At  one  time 
^  Macao  was  a  very  considerable  place.  In  1699  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained five  thousand  Portuguese,  who,  however,  have  ijow  there  but  a 
small  population  and  a  very  small  number  of  troops — ^the  Chinese  having 
a  joint  possession  with  them. 

About  this  period  the  Dutch  made  their  first  important  attempts  at  es- 
tablishing colonies  in  India ;  and  historians  agree  that  from  that  moment 
the  Portuguese  power  there  becan  to  decline,  the  two  nations  being  en- 
gaged in  a  furious  war,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  in  Brazil. 

In  1603  the  Dutch  East  India  Company's  ships  took  several  valuable 
Portuguese  vessels,  and  drove  the  Portuguese  from  Amboyna  and  Tidore, 
in  the  Moluccas.  In  the  year  1611  the  Portuguese  had  a  fleet  in  the 
Indian  seas  of  two  hundred  and  forty  sail  of  merchant  ships,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  their  possessions  about  this  period,  taken  from  Ander- 
son: 

1st.  On  the  northeast  coast  of  Africa  they  had  a  trade  on  the  river 
Quame,  in  21  deg.  50  min.  south  latitude,  for  gold,  ivory,  ambergris  and 
slaves,  and  at  Mosambique  for  the  like. 

2d.  At  Mombaza  for  the  same,  in  exchange  for  Guzarat  commodities. 

3d.  At  Mogadore  for  the  same,  and  for  several  sorts  of  drugs ;  and  firom 
all  those  places  they  drove  a  trade  to  Cambaya,  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
many  other  parts. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  at  Orma,  they  make  a  profitable  trade  to  Persia, 
Arabia  and  India ;  bringing  pearls  from  Balsora,  and  with  them  and  other 
I  Persian  commodities  trading  to  Diu,  and  Goa,  in  India. 

I  In  Arabia  they  are  complete  masters,  and  have  a  strong  fort,  though  no 

j  great  trade ;  but  here  they  gave  passes  for  the  going  up  and  down  of  their 

I  ships. 

At  Diul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  at  Diu,  in  Guzarat,  they 
have  many  strong  castles,  as  also  at  Daman.  Serra  de  Baizon,  a  little 
south  of  Daman,  they  are  possessed  of;  and  between  it  and  Chaul,  the 
three  ports  of  Gazien,  Banda  and  Maia.  At  Daboul  they  have  a  &ctory, 
but  no  fort.  Goa  is  their  Indian  metropolis,  the  seat  of  their  Viceroy 
and  of  all  the  gallantry  of  the  nation,  and  the  general  rendezvous  of  aU 
their  forces.  Goa  has  also  a  large  share  of  trade.  In  short,  here  are  the 
strong  sinews  which  hold  together  their  eastern  empire.  At  Onor  and  Bar- 
celor  they  have  forts,  and  trade  for  pepper,  ginger  and  drugs.  They  have 
also  Mangaler  and  Cananor  well  fortified  and  traded  to;  and  though  they 
are  quite  shut  out  of  Calicut,  and  are  besieeed  at  Cranganor,  yet  they  hare 
the  strong  city  and  castle  of  Cochin^  wiw  a  conside^le  trade.    They 
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hftT6  Coalan,  Quelaon  and  Tacc&tra,  well  fortified,  and  mosilj  filled  with 
Portuguese,  both  laity  and  clei^.  On  the  great  isle  of  Ceylon  the  port» 
and  forts  of  Punta  de  Gralla  and  Columbo  are  wholly  theirs,  and  they  are 
daily  increasing  their  dominion  in  the  island,  where  they  have  a  great 
trade  for  cinnamon  and  drugs.  Turning  Cape  Cormorin,  and  going  up  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  at  Negapatam  they  have  a  factory,  and  Ma- 
liapore,  a  walled  city,  is  their  own.  Up  toward  the  Ganges  they  haye 
several  small  residences  and  good  factories,  and  everywhere  some  advan- 
tage or  other.  In  the  kingdom  of  Bengal  they  are  possessed  of  a  good 
town.  In  Pega  they  have  a  factory,  and  also  at  Aracan  and  upon  the 
river  Martaban.  At  Junsuloa  they  have  a  great  factory,  from  whence 
they  lade  vast  quantities  of  block  tin.  At  Malacca  they  are  masters  of 
the  city  and  castle,  both  very  strong,  and  are  masters  of  most  of  the  trade 
of  the  adjoinipg  countries.  At  Macao,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  China 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  they  have  a  city  and  castle,  and  a 
great  trade  with  the  Chinese.  In  Japan  they  have  no  fort  nor  castle,  but 
a  factory,  the  emperor  of  Japan  keeping  them  at  arm's  length. 

The  historian  closes  this  account  of  their  immense  former  possessions 
in  India  with  the  following  remark:  ^^  This  abridged  account  of  that  na^ 
tion's  dominions  and  trade  in  India,  compared  with  what  little  they  have 
left  there  in  our  time,  will  show  their  shameful  sloth  and  negliffence  im 
afterwards  sufiering  the  Hollanders  and  the  Indian  princes  gradually  to 
deprive  them  of  almost  all  the  before  mentioned  possessions  and  of  all 
their  commerce ;  so  that  they  have  now  little  more  remaining  to  demon-* 
strate  their  former  grandeur  in  India ;  but  the  almost  universality  of  the 
Portuguese  language  along  those  coasts,  to  this  day,  furnishes  an  interest* 
ing  lesson  for  all  other  nations."  In  this  we  fully  concur,  and  have  eone 
into  this  detailed  account  of  their  great  possessions  and  prosperity,  to  show 
how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  trade  resulting  from  the  labour 
of  others— having  already  shown,  in  the  history  we  gave  of  the  com-* 
merce  of  Holland,  that  even  the  industry  and  economy  for  which  the 
Hollanders  up  to  the  present  moment  have  been  justly  renowned,  cannot 
last,  if  from  natural  or  other  causes  there  is  not  a  solid  basis  for  it  in  some 
great  staple  {»x>duction,  and  a  full  and  profitable  employment  for  the  w^ole 
population.  But  our  business  at  present  is  with  Portugal,  and  so  we  re- 
sume our  nanrative  of  her  course,  the  result  of  which  will  be  fully  mani- 
fest when  we  reach  her  present  degraded  state  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  year  1640  was  a-  memorable  year  for  the  Portuguese,  for  it  wa9 
then  tha^  John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  found  means  to  drive  out  the  Span- 
tarda  and  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Portugal,  under  the  title  of  King  John 
the  Fourth.  From  this  period  till  1661  there  was  a  constant  strife  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  and  the  Hollanders,  the  latter  continually  under- 
mining the  power  of  the  former  in  India,  while  in  1654  the  Portuguese 
drove  the  Hollanders  entirely  out  of  Brazil.  Nothing  very  remarkable 
occurred  in  their  affiurs  until  the  consummation  of  the  famous  Methuen 
Tbcatt,  made  with  Ehigland,  of  which  we  have  given  a  history  on  the 
&st  page  oi  our  October  number,  to  which  we  refer.  This  was  called  at 
that  time  a  treaty  o£  reciprocity  ;  England  favoured  the  Portufi;uese  wines, 
admitting  them  at  33J  per  cent,  less  duty  than  those  of  omex  nations, 
and  British  woollens  were  admitted  at  low  duties  into  Portugal.  Mr. 
Sjfig,  the  editor  of  the  British  Merchant,  remarks  upon  this  treafy  as 
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follows :  ^'  By  this  treaty  we  gala  a  greater  balance  from  Portugal  than 
from  any  other  country  whatever.  By  it,  also,  we  have  increased  our  ex- 
ports thither  from  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly  to  near 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds."  The  treasures  of  the  mines 
and  other  products  of  Brazil  were  about  this  time  poured  into  the  lap  of 
Portugal  in  great  profusion — for  in  1734  two  vessels,  onefromxBahia  and 
the  other  from  Rio  Janeiro,  took  to  Lisboil  the  following  articles  of  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  tobacco,  hides,  sugar,  &c. : 

Cru8ado8  in  gold lOi  miUioDB. 

Gold  dust  and  ingots ••••       220    aroba. 

Gold  in  bars 437      do. 

Wrought  gold 48      do. 

Silrer 8,871    marks. 

Pieces  of  eight 42,803    pieces. 

Diamonds 3  millions,  36  octaves  and  5  quintals. 

Tobacco 11,000    rolls. 

Hides 113,000 

Sugar 1,000    cheatfl. 

and  many  other  particulars ;  and  as  great  quantities  of  diamonds  had 
been  taken  over  from  the  newly  discovered  diamond  mines  in  Brazil,  the 
King,  for  preventing  their  sinking  in  value  by  reason  of  the  large  quantities 
imported,  published  an  edict,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1735,  reserving 
to  himself  all  diamonds  found  in  those  mines  above  twenty  carats  fine 
on  ceriain  conditions.  In  the  year  1736  Brazil  produced  sixty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  chests  of  sugar,  each  of  1200  weight ;  in  all^ 
811,200  weight  of  that  commodity,  with  which  they  supplied  Spain  and 
many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  Holland  and  Hamburg. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Portugal,  the  European  power  which 
opened  the  way  to  the  East  and  neglected  the  West,  should  by  an  accident 
(the  shipwreck  of  Cabral  on  the  coast  of  Brazil)  have  acquired  so  great 
and  rich  a  coimtry  to  furnish  her  with  sold  and  jewels,  at  a  time  when 
most  of  her  Eastern  possessions  were  taxen  from  her  by  the  hardy  and 
enterprising  Hollanders,  who  were  suppkoited  (not  by  the  English  nation, 
but)  by  an  incorporated  company  of  merchants,  ^'  the  Enghsh  East  In-* 
dia  Company." 

We  have  thus  traced  the  extraordina^  history  of  Portugal,up  to  aperiod 
in  which  her  once  great  conamercial  importance  existed  no  more.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  she  has  gone  on  declining,  till  now,  as  a  commer* 
cial  nation,  her  very  name  has  become  a  by*word  of  reproach.  To  some 
of  our  readers  it  may,  therefore,  appear  that  we  are  taiking  up  too  much 
space  and  occupying  too  much  time  with  this  fallen  Star,  which  once  shone 
with  so  much  brilliancy  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  But  if  they  will  fol* 
low  us,  we  promise  them  to  draw  from  it  an  example  which  may  well  be 
presented  to  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  said,  and  it  formerly 
eained  credence,  that  experience  is  a  safe  teacher,  as  well  to  nations  aa 
mdividuals  y  and  although  steam  and  electro-magnetism  scarcely  give  time 
to  stop  for  reflection,  we  trust  the  commercial  history  of  Portugal  may 
claim  a  passing  thought  from  our  readers,  for  it  is  indeed  replete  with  in- 
struction. > 

In  this  view,  we  ask  attention  to  the  following  account  given  of  the  de- 
cline of  Portugal,  by  the  philosophic  historian  of  the  ^*  Two  Indies,  the 
Abbe  Baynal." 
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^<  The  first  conquest  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  and  Asia  did  not  stifle 
the  seeds  of  their  industry..  Though  Lishon  was  the  general  warehouse 
for  India  goods^  her  own  silken  and  woollen  manufactures  still  went  on, and 
were  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  mother  country  and  of  Brazil. 
The  national  activity  extended  to  every  thing,  and  made  some  amends 
for  the  want  of  population,  which  was  daily  increasing.  Amongst  the 
many  calamities*  that  Spanish  tyranny  hrought  upon  the  kingdom,  the 
Portuguese  could  not  complain  of  a  cessation  of  labour  afr  home,  nor  was 
the  number  of  trades  much  lessened  when  they  recovered  their  liberty. 

'*  The  happy  revolution  that  placed  the  Duke  of  Braganza  upon  the 
throne,  was  the  period  of  that  decay.  The  people  grew  enthusiasts. 
Some  crossed  the  seas  to  go  and  defend  distant  possessions  against  an 
enemy  whom  they  imagined  more  formidable  than  he  really  was.  Hie 
rest  took  up  arms  to  cover  the  frontiers.  Private  interest  was  silenced  by 
the  interest  of  the  whole,  and  every  patriot  was  solicitous  for  his  country 
alone.  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that,  when  the  first  heat  was  over, 
every  one  would  resume  his  usual  employment ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
cruel  war  which  followed  that  great  event  was  attended  with  such  devas- 
tation in  an  open  country,  that  the  people  chose  rather  not  to  work  at  all 
than  expose  themselves  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labours  continually  de- 
stroyed. The  ministry  favoured  this  inaction  by  the  measures  they  took| 
which  were  highly  blameable. 

^'  Their  situation  put  them  under  a  necessity  of  forming  alliances.  Po- 
litical reasons  secured  to  them  all  the  enemies  of  Spain.  The  advantages 
they  reaped  from  the  diversion  made  in  Portugal,  could  not  fail  to  attach 
them  to  her  interest.  If  the  new  court  had  formed  such  extensive  views 
as  their  proceedings  seem  to  indicate,  they  would  have  known  that  they 
had  no  need  to  make  any  concessions  in  order  to  secure  friends.  By  an 
ill-judged  precipitation  they  ruined  their  afibirs.  They  eave  up  their 
trade  to  otner  powers,  who  were  almost  as  much  interested  in  its  preser- 
vation as  they  were  themselves.  This  infatuation  made  those  powers 
imagine  they  might  venture  any  thing ;  and  they  accordingly  stretched 
the  privileges  that  had  been  granted  them  far  beyond  what  was  intended. 
The  industry  of  the  Pcnrtuguese  was  destroyed  by  this  competition,  but 
was  again  excited  by  an  errour  of  the  French  ministry. 

^  France,  who  then  had  but  a  little  bad  tobacco  and  still  less  sugar,  in 
1464,  without  any  apparent  reason,  prohibited  the  importation  of  sugar 
and  tobacco  from  Brazil.  Portugal,  in  return,  prohibited  the  importation 
of  all  French  manufactures,  the  only  ones  they  valued  at  that  time. 
Genoa  immediately  seized  upon  the  silk  trade,  and  has  engrossed  it  ever 
since ;  but  the  nation,  after  some  hesitation,  began,  in  1681,  to  manufac- 
ture their  own  woollen  goods ;  and,  having  seduced  some  English  artifi- 
cers, were  enabled,  in  1684,  to  prohibit  several  kinds  of  cloth,  and  soon 
after  all  sorts.* 

*^  England,  which  had  advanced  her  own  trade  with  Portugal  upon  the 

*  Though,  by  the  low  price  at  which  they  were  rated,  they  paid  but  twelve  in  place 
of  twenty-three  per  cent.,  which  they  ought  to  pay  at  their  entry,  the  revenue  of  the 
ctMtom-hoose  was  ao  greatly  diminished  that  murmurs  of  disapprobation  were  h9aTd 
everywhere.  The  Count  d*Ericcira,  the  author  of  these  fortunate  alterations,  had  the 
courage  to  take  the  blame  upon  himself.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  labour  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  by  putting  an  end  to  an  importation  that  made  so  many  millions  go  out 
of  the  kiDgdom. 
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ruins  of  that  of  France,  wms  much  chagrined  at  the  turn  it  had  taken. 
For  a  long  time  the  £nfflish  strove  to  open  the  communication  afiresh,  and 
more  than  once  they  thought  they  had  attained  their  end;  but  at  last 
found  themselres  &rther  from  it  than  ever.  There  was  no  knowing 
where  all  this  would  end,  when  a  revolution  happened  in  the  political  sya- 
lem  of  Europe,  which  at  once  overturned  all  the  former  ideas. 

'^  A  graxidson  of  Louis  XIV.  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  AU 
MtioDs  were  alarmed  at  this  accession  of  power  to  the  house  of  Bourhon, 
which  they  already  thought  too  powerful  and  too  ambitious.  Portugal, 
ia  particular,  who  had  always  considered  France  as  a  fast  friend,  now 
beheld  in  her  an  enemy,  who  must  wish,  and  perhaps  promote,  her  ruin. 
This  induced  her  ^to  apply  for  the  protection  of  jEIngland,  who  never 
friled  to  turn  every  negotiation  to  her  own  conunercial  advantage,  and 
was  hx  from  neglecting  so  £Etvourable  an  opportunity.  The  English  am- 
bassador, Methuen,  a  profound  and  able  negotiator,  signed  a  treaty,  on 
the  27th  of  December,  1703,  by  which  the  court  of  Lisbon  engaged  to 
permit  the  importation  of  all  British  woollen  goods  on  the  same  footing 
as  before  the  prohibition,  on  condition  that  the  Portuguese  wines  should  pay 
a  duty  one-third  less  than  the  French,  on  being  imported  into  England. 

*'  The  advantages  of  this  stipulation  were  very  real  for  one  of  the  parties, 
but  by  no  means  so  for  the  other.  England  obtained  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege for  her  manufactures,  as  the  prohibition  remained  in  full  force  with 
regard  to  those  of  other  nations,  but  sn^anted  nothing  on  her  side,  having 
already  settled,  for  her  own  interest,  the  very  diing  that  she  artfully  pre- 
tended to  grant  to  Portugal  as  a  great  favour.  Since  France  bought  no 
Bftore  cloths  of  the  English,  they  had  observed  that  the  deamess  of  French 
wines  was  ]Mrejudicial  to  the  balance  of  trade,  and  had  endeavoured  to  lessen 
the  consumption  by  laying  heayier  duties  upon  them.  They  have  again 
increased  tbem,  from  the  same  motive,  and  still  made  a  merit  of  it  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  as  beins  a  proof  of  singular  friendship.*    The  Portu- 

Siese  manufiftctures  fell,  being  unable  to  support  the  competition  of  the 
nglish.  Great  Britain  clothed  her  new  ally ;  and  as  the  wine,  oil,  salt 
and  fruit  she  bought  was  a  trifle  in  comparison  to  what  she  sold,  it  was 
made  up  with  the  gold  <^  Brazil.  The  glance  was  more  and  more  in 
!&vour  of  the  English,  and,  indeed,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise. 

^^  All  who  are  conversant  in  the  theory  of  commerce,  or  have  attended 
to  its  revolutions,  know  that  an  active,  rich  and  sensible  nation,  who  have 
once  got  possession  of  a  capital  branch  of  trade,  will  soon  engross  the 
whole.     They  have  so  great  an  advantage  over  their  competitors  that 

*  Had  she  sought  for  an  explanation  of  this  matter,  she  could  easily  have  brought  it 
about  The  registers  of  the  custom-house  in  England  prove  that,  in  the  flpaoe  of  fovr 
years  preceding  the  treaty,  there  were  consumed  m  England  31,324  tons  of  Port  wine ; 
and  that,  during  the  four  following  years,  the  increase  was  only  698  tone.  This  calcu- 
lation makes  it  appear  what  ministry  have  gained.  The  sequel  will  show  what  a  sac- 
rifice they  have  made. 

Great  Britain,  independent  of  other  articles  of  merchandise,  supplied  Portugal 
yearly  with  woollen  stuffs  to  the  amount  of  1,300,000/.  sterling.  In  return  she  only 
^t  each  year  <from  Portugal,  in  wine,  oil,  salt,  and  fruits,  112,8202.  sterling.  Hence  a 
judgement  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  gold  she  drew  in  payment  of  the  balance 
of  trade  in  her  fvrour.  Since  that  time  Portugal  has  received  still  more,  in  proportion 
to  the  profits  of  the  mines  of  Brazil  and  the  consumption  of  her  colonies.  She  had 
liy  desprees  been  almost  wholly  swallowed  up,  and  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  that 
it  ooud  be  otherwise. 
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they  weary  them  out,  and  make  themaelvei  masters  of  the  countries  wber* 
their  industry  is  exerted.  Thus  it  is  that  Great  Britain  has  found  means 
to  engross  the  whole  produce  of  Portuj!;al  and  her  colonies. 

'^  The  English  find  the  Portuguese  in  clothing,  food,  small  wares^  mate- 
rials for  huiluing,  and  all  their  articles  of  luxury,  and  return  them  their 
own  materials  manufactured.  This  employs  a  million  of  English  artificers 
and  husbandmen. 

^'  They  furnish  them  with  ships,  and  with  naval  and  warlike  stores  for 
their  setUemenls  abroad,  and  carry  on  all  their  navigation  at  home. 

They  carry  on  the  whofe  money  trade  of  Portugal.  They  borrow 
money  in  London  at  three  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  negotiate  it  at 
Lisbon,  where  ft  is  worth  ten.  In  ten  years  time  the  interest  pays  the 
capital,  which  still  remaihs  due.* 

^'  They  enCToss  all  the  inland  trade.  There  are  English  houses  settled 
at  Lisbon,  Which  receive  all  the  commodities  of  their  own  country,  and 
distribute  them  to  merchants,  who  dispose  of  them  in  the  provinces,  mostly 
for  the  profit  of  their  employers.  A  small  allowance  is  the  only  rewara 
of  their  industry,  to  the  disgrace  of  a  nation  who  is  mean  enough  to  work 
at  home  for  the  profit  of  another. 

'^  They  carry  off  even  the  commission  trade.  The  fleets  destined  for  the 
Brazils,  are  the  sole  property  of  the  English.  The  riches  they  bring  home 
are  all  their  own.  They  will  not  even  suffer  them  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  only  borrow  their  name  because  they  can- 
not do  without  it.  These  foreigners  disappear  as  soon  as  they  have  got  the 
fortune  they  intended,  and  leave  that  nation  impoverished  and  exhausted, 
at  whose  expense  they  have  enriched  themselves.  It  is  demonstrable 
£rom  the  registers  of  the  fleets,  that  in  the  space  of  sixty  years,  that  is^ 
from  the  discovery  of  the  mines,  to  the  year  1756,  2/100,000,000  livresf 
worth  of  gold  has  been  brought  away  from  Brazil ;  and  yet  it  is  a  &ct, 
that  inl754all  the  cash  in  Portugal  amounted  to  no  more  than  15.000,000 
or  20,000,000;:]:  and  at  that  time  the  nation  owed  72,000^00  ;§  so  that 
Portugal  must  have  been  in  a  dreadful  situation. 

^'  But  what  Lisbon  has  lost,  London  has  gained.  England,  by  her  natu- 
ral advantages,  was  only  intended  for  a  secondary  power.  Though  the 
changes  that  had  successively  happened  in  the  religion,  government  and 
industry  of  the  English,  had  improved  their  condition,  increased  their 
strength  and  unfolded  their  genius,  they  could  not  possibly  act  a  capital 
part.  They  knew  by  experience  that  the  means  which,  in  ancient  go- 
vernments, could  raise  a  nation  to  any  pitch,  when,  without  any  con- 
nexion with  its  neighbours,  it  emerged  singly  out  of  nothing,  were  inade- 
quate in  modern  times,  wbe^  the  intercourse  of  nations  made  the  advan- 
tages of  each,  common  to  all,  and  thereby  left  to  numbers  and  strength 
their  natural  superiority.  Since  soldiers,  generals,  and  nations  fought  for 
hire ;  since  the  power  of  gold  opened  every  cabinet  and  made  every 
treaty,  England  had  learned  that  the  greatness  of  a  state  depended  uoon 
its  riches,  and  that  its  political  power  was  estimated  by  its  millions.  This 
truth,  which  must  have  alarmed  the  ambition  of « the  English,  became 

•  To  these  exorbitant  profits  it  may  be  added,  that  a  nation  that  never  buys  but 
upon  tiredit,  and  a  lone  credit  too,  roust  pay  a  still  higher  interest  for  their  goods. 
Thev  often  pay  double  their  vaVue,  and  sometimes  even  more. 

i  '10^,000,000/.  t  On  an  avenge  not  nuich  more  thin  75Q.00O 

§  3,150,0000/. 
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ftrourable  to  them  as  soon  as  they  had  prerailed  upon  Portngal  to  depend 
on  them  for  necessaries,  and  had  bound  them  by  treaties  to  an  impossi- 
hility  of  procuring  them  otherwise.  Thus  was  that  kingdom  made  de- 
pendent upon  a  false  friend  for  food  and  raiment.  These  were,  to  bor- 
row the  expression  of  a  certain  politician,  like  two  anchors,  which  Britain 
had  festened  upon  that  empire.  They  went  further  still :  they  made  the 
Portuguese  lose  all  regard,  all  weight,  all  influence,  in  the  general  system 
of  afikirs,  by  persuading  them  to  have  neither  forces  nor  alliances.  Trust 
to  uSy  said  the  English,  for  your  safety;  we  will  negotiate  and  fight  for 
you.  Thus,  without  bloodshed  or  labour,  and  without  any  of  the  calami- 
ties that  attend  conquest,  they  made  themselves  more  effectually  masters 
of  Portugal  than  the  Portuguese  were  of  the  mines  of  Brazil. 

^^  Every  thing  is  connected  together,  both  in  nature  and  in  politics.  It 
is  hardly  possible  that  a  nation  should  lose  its  agriculttu^  and  its  industry, 
without  a  vbible  decay  of  the  liberal  arts,  letters,  sciences,  and  all  the 
sound  principles  of  government  and  administration.  Portugal  is  a  me- 
lancholy instance  of  this  truth.  Since  Great  Britain  has  condemned  that 
people  to  a  state  of  inaction,  they  are  fi&Uen  into  such  barbarism  as  is 
hardly  credible.  That  light  which  has  shown  all  over^urope,  seems  to 
have  stopped  at  the  Pyrenees.  They  have  gone  backward,  and  have  in- 
curred the  contempt  of  surrounding  nations,  after  having  excited  their 
emulation  and  provoked  them  to  Jealousy.  The  advantage  of  having 
enjoyed  excellent  laws,  whilst  all  other  states  groaned  under  horrible  con- 
fbsion,  hath  availed  them  nothing.  They  have  lost  the  ori^nal  bent  of 
their  genius,  by  fbrgetting  the  principles  of  reason,  morality,  and  politics. 
The  efforts  they  might  make  to  emerge  from  this  state  of  languor  and 
blindness,  may  possibly  prove  unsuccessful ;  because  good  reformers  are 
not  easily  to  be  found  in  that  nation  which  stands  most  in  need  of  them. 
Men  who  are  qualified  to  change  the  face  of  empires,  commonly  come 
from  hTj  and  seldom  start  u{)  at  once.  They  generally  have  their  fore* 
runners,  who^  awaken  the  minds  of  the  people,  dispose  them  to  receive 
the  light,  and  prepare  the  necessary  instruments  for  bringing  about  a  great 
revolution.  As  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  such  preparatory  steps 
in  Portugal,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  nation  must  still  continue  in  this  hu- 
miliating condition,  unless  they  will  adopt  the  maxims  of  more  enlight- 
ened states,  making  the  proper  allowances  for  their  situation,  and  call  in 
the  assistance  of  foreigners  capable  of  directing  them." 

The  possessions  stiU  held  under  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  comprise 
none  in  America,  and  but  very  insignificant  spots  in  Asia.  Her  posses- 
sions on  the  continent  of  Afirica  are  little  more  than  slave-trading  ports. 
The  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  are  almost  all  that  is  left  of  the  numerous  colonies  once  possessed 
by  this  great  commercial  nation,  wtib  fprmerly  held,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  keys  of  the  immense  treasures  of  Asia  and  America ;  and  although 
there  is  a  capacity  for  improvement  in  what  remains  to  her,  yet  are  thej 
but  monuments  of  her  destruction,  and  beacoolis  to  warn  other  nations  of 
the  rock  upon  which  her  once  noble  fleets  have  been  wrecked,  and  her 
power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  forever  annihilated. 

Cannot  our  readers  see  in  the  fate  of  Portugal,  what  will  be  our  doom, 
if  we  Bufier  ourselves  to  be  caught  by  the  syren  voice  of  Free  Trade^ 
We  shall,  upon  a  larger  scale,  be  very  much  in  the  same  predicament  if 
we  follow  Secretary  Walker's  plan  of  meekness  and  lamb-like  pjatience. 
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which,  however  it  may  recommend  itself  as  %  Christiaii  yirtae  in  morab^ 
would  leave  us  far  behind  in  the  race  for  national  prosperity  which  the 
civilized  world  is  now  running,  aided  by  the  all*powerful  influence  of 
steam  and  electro-magnetism. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  expend  time  in  drawing  the  parallel 
between  the  fate  of  Portugal  and  what  would  be  our  destiny  if  we  were 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  to  secure  her  manufactures  to  the 
destruction  of  our  own,  if  she  would  throw  open  her  ports  for  the  ad- 
mission of  grain  to  all  the  world.  This  would  be,  to  be  more  stupid  than 
the  Poctt^uese,  for  they  did  at  least  obtain  the  promise  of  advanta^,  while 
we  should  obtain  nothing  more  than  the  chance  of  competing  with  the 
d^;raded  labour  of  German  and  Russian  boors,  and  the  still  (if  possible) 
more  degraded  Turks. 

But  we  forbear  to  push  the  subject  further ;  the  schoolmaster  has  done 
too  much  in  the  United  States  to  render  it  necessary.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  few  tables  of  the  present  state  of  the  trade  of  Lisbon 
and  Oporto,  the  only  two  ports  of  Portugal  proper,  that  have  any  trade 
worthy  of  notice. 

It  would  appear  from  the  tariff  adopted  by  Portugal  in  1841,  that  she 
has  entirely  abandoned  the  system  of  low  duties,  since  some  articles  of 
woollen  manufacture  are  entirely  excluded,  and  all  other  fabrics  of  wool, 
cotton,  iron,  &c.,  pay  a  very  heavy  duty. 

We  have  selected  a  few  articles,  and  given  a  table  of  the  rate  per  cent, 
of  the  duties  exacted,  with  a  view  to  show  what  they  are,  more  than 
from  any  relation  they  bear  to  our  own  commercial  connexion  with  her ; 
for  by  our  account,  taken  from  the  Treasury  Report  of  1844,  of  our 
whole  commerce  with  Portugal  for  that  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  in> 
deed  very  small;  the  imports  amounting  to  less  than  $200,000,  and  th^ 
exports  scarcely  exceeding  $100,000. 

IMPORTS  FROM  PORTUGAL  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Cloths  tad  CattimerM». . 

Cork. 

Port  Wine. 

Cfant. 

Freoeli  Wine. . 


..  19,399 

..       411 

..1«7,1?3 

43 

WUto  Wine  of  PortvnL 9,901 

All  other  Winee. 6,600 

Brdidlj 115 

Oa 47 

Pninef 87 

K«» , • 

^  "  ..300 


Bottles. 

Chain  Cables. 

Anohors 

Scrap  Iron. 


105 


134      . 

7 

9] 

14,e48-«lSI,MS 

ArUclea  firee  of  duCf  not  •nnmeimted. . . .       19t80a 

Specie. 3^880 

Articles  not  enumerated  pajrinf  diuies  ad 


#190,705 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  TO  PORTUGAL  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1866 

190 

ScaTee  and  BeMlinff  Plank,  Ac .  96,159 

OdMT  Lumber.. 35 

MasttandSpaiv 100 

Oak  Bark  and  other  Dyee. 418 

AHMannlhciareeorWool 799 

Jlaral8u>res 4,396 

Beef  la  barrels 863 

Ptekiabarrels 1,800 

BvttAT and  Cheese ^.....  ISO 

^ 96,150 


%m 


50 
490 


Tobaoeo.... ..••• 

Waju 

Porter,  in  bottles.. 

Tallow  Candles t«R 

Spirits  of  TaipenliBe. 9,647 

Lead .V. 490 

Undyed  Manuihotvres  of  Cotton .  907 

Paper  and  Stationery 153 

Articles  not  enumerated.... 51 


Domestic  Exports 

Forelffn  Exports 3,55^^$103^m 


PORTUGUESE  TARIFF. 

Our  trade  with  Portugal  is  so  very  insignificant  that  we  do  not  deem 
it  necea^iury  to  occupy  much  space  with  the  Tariff  of  t]|)at  country.    It  is 
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•een,  as  we  have  said,  that  grain  is  prohibited  except  in  times  of  great 
scarcity.  Rice  and  staves  appear  to  be  the  only  articles  shipped  from  this 
country  in  any  considerable  quantities.  Rice  pays  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  and  staves  pay  the  following  specific  duties : 

Barrel  stages,  per  M 120  rets  13^  centi. 

Hhd.stavei,        ««     230    •*  27i      •* 

Pipe  ttaFet*       "     1,000    "        ^109 

Cotton  and  woollen  foods  pay  very  heavy  duties,  so  as  in  many  cases 
to  amount  to  a  prohibition.  Indeed,  the  lower  qualities  of  woollen  cloths 
are  eomfrfetely  excluded. 

Their  manufieustures  are  confined  to  coarse  and  inferiour  woollens,  a  few 
eomoKMi  cottons  and  linens  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  a  few  other  very 
common  articles. 

Ihaie§pmfMe  tfi  P&rtugalan  thefolUwing  artitlf^  by  the  Tariff  of  IBil : 


MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL. 

BruMtls  Carpett. 01  percent 

Kkldermiuiter  do 143 

DttniiU  (wofsMd  goads).... 4S 

CanleU 40 

35 


Druffet  CloUi M 

CMhineret 37 

CMdnelt... 49 

Fl«au«l 43 

CatsiinerM* 38 

Siik  Wauicoatioff 145 

WaittcMtiiic  without  silk 84 

Merinoef 1 61 

BiMkeU 7d 

Printed  Mounelioe  de  Laines 35 

VouaaeliM  de  Laine  Sbairlt 159 

WooliMi  mUledplaJBCiotlu «0 

Ordinary  flue  Cloth. 30 

8np«rine.  fh>m  Kof  land 90 

MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON. 

Cotton  Twiat  at  and  under  4a 36 

Do.       do.  bleachwl  or  dyed 47 

Or^  atoat  Cottona. 83 


White  Cotlooa  with  clnMd  finiah  .83  to  30 
1  dyed  thr 
Do.    dreaaed  Shavla  or  Hdkfa. 98 


Cottona  woven  with  dyed  thread 58 


White  Cambrica  of  31  threada  and  up- 
wards  89  percent 

Coloured  Cambrics 56  ** 

Cambric*  IB  Shawla  or  Udkfa t«  ** 

Primed  Muniioa  fui.  81  tbread«  upwards  50  *' 

Other  Cotton  roods  vary  from ...  .33  to  90  *' 
AKT1CLI-:S  OK  EARTHENWARE. 

White,  not  transparent 07  * 

Coloured  edge 83  ** 

Printed  pattern  of  one  colour  only. ...  39  ** 

Printed  pattern  of  tn  o  or  more  colours  86  *■ 

China,  tninaparent  but  plain 110  •* 

Printed  with  laiidsca|Mis  or  objects. . .  .880  " 

Gold,  flit,  or  other  ea  pensive  onimnents  61  " 
EARTHENWARE. 

Blackware  clay 63  " 

8ilvei«d  do. 31  « 

HARDWARE  AND  CUTLERY. 

Ivory  handled  knivea  and  forks.  ..50  to  65  *■ 

Horu      do.         do.              do...35to45  " 

Polinhed  hone     do.              do...50to60  ** 

Raxors,  accordmy  to  quality 30  lo  65  " 

Caat  Iron  or  maUmUe  Iron . . .  .950  to  300 

Pocket  Knives 90to65  « 

Pen-knives,  accorUinf  to  quality .50  to  65  " 
Other  articles  of  hardware  range 

arbitrarily  from 40te900  « 


Da    of  Ufher  value. 89 

The  lower  qunlltiea  of  woollen  elotha  ere  completely  excluded  ftom  the  Portufueae  amrket. 

**  Donna  Maria»  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c.  Be  it  knowD  to  all  my  •ubjecta  that  the 
General  CoKes  and  Deputies  of  the  Portuguese  nation  have  enacted,  and  I  have  snoc- 
tioned,  the  following  law: 

"jfrf.  1.  The  importation  nf  foreign  grain  and  flour,  of  potatoes  and  of  bread, 
either  for  home  consumption  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  warehoused,  is  prohibited  in 
ell  the^orts  of  the  kingdom  of  Portuguese  and  the  Algarres. 

**  Sec.  There  are  excepted  from  the  above  restrictions — 

"  1st.  Certain  parties  privileged  as  regards  these  duties. 

*<2d.  Those  which  are  specified  by  law. 

**Jtrt.  2.  Should  the  harvest  prove  insufficient  for  the  home  consumption*  the  go- 
▼emment  shall  authorize  the  admission  of  such  a  supply  of  foreign  grain  as  may  meet 
the  deficiency.** 

This  decree  is  contiiraed  through  several  more  sections,  not  immedi- 
ately interesting,  detailing  the  ports  at  which  grain  shall  be  entered  when 
imported,  and  man j  other  unimportant  provisions.  When  admitted  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  in  times  of  scarcity,  it  is  to  pay  the  fol- 
lowii^  duties : 

Lisbon.        Oporto, 

Hard  Wheat,  from  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 553  Reis     3'J3  Reis. 

On  Soft  Wheat,  such  as  grows  in  the  United  States. . . 326    *'        3t^3    " 

On  Rye, per  bushel.... 2dA    «       393    <* 

On  Indian  Corn,  per  bushel •..•• 500    "        606    *« 

On  Barley  and  0&t,p«rbQfhel ..180    »       733    -       \ 


CommertkU  iBHory  ijf  PwHigal. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  will  be  a  charge  of  80  : 
at  the  corn  market. 

200  reis  equal  22^  cents.  ^ 

Areay  Papulation^  Jjfc.<,  of  Portugal. 
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iperbnabel 


rBOVINCE8,Acw 


Catranwdttra. 

Sutra  Duero  ct  Minbo. . 
Tru-LM  MoBlM 


Alenuctio . . 
AlfarvM.., 

Total.. 


Madeira  lilea. 

JfoMualNiiae,  Capo  Vaida  lalaa,  ike. 


Graod  ToCaL., 


8UP£RFtCE8. 


LNGLISH. 


M  llM. 

3,4U0 
5.450 
8.705 
10^575 
Jl.7«0 
40,875 


Statute. 
>    Acres. 


5,4SU.880 
l,727.U40 
3,0<n.7<f0 
4.904,ff0tt 
5.d46,39iO 
1.536  INK) 


83.764,600 


If 


881 
4SS 
753 
883 


3^437 


PopulatioD 


1796. 


CRIEr 
TOWNS. 


886.680  LUbon... 

907.065  Oporto  •.. 

Slaves  Brafft  *•  • 
1,181,905  Coinbra.. 

380,480  MireiMla.. 

187.615  Faro..... 
8.68:},Q0O 

100,000'Madeira.. 
140,000  MiMaaib^ 
196  800  Aoffra.... 

38O.00n.Goa, 

4,509,8001 


4i 


80,000 
14,488 
15,810 
900 
lOyOOO 


16.0QD 


Statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  VeueU  which  entered  inwarda  and  cleared 
outwards  at  lAebon,  in  the  year  193& 


COUNTRIES. 

American 

Austrian • 

Brazilian  •••••••••••••^ 

British 

Bel^nan   

BreMn 

Danish 

Dutch •• 

French 

Greek 

Hamburg..  ..^ 

Hanoverian 

Noapolitan 

Prussian 

Russian 

Roman < 

Sardinian 

Swedish 

Tuscan 

Spanish 

Portuf^ese . . .  • 

Ditto  coasters 

Total 


Vessels 


21 

11 

44 

338 

9 

6 
19 
64 
S3 

1 
13 
33 

7 

4 
34 

3 
16 
87 

6 

12 

349 

7i57 


mVi 


Ton  Maze. 


4,4^9 

3,525 

11,478 

38,859 

1,495 

1,264 

3,590 

6,415 

3,435 

360 

3,710 

3,408 

1,5S2 

686 

6,174 

414 

2,861 

15,512 

602 

608 

36,410 

27,053 


i6U9l)0 


OUTWARDS. 


Vessels, 


21 

11 

44 

317 

9 

6 
19 
64 
33 

1 

13 
23 

7 

4 
24 

2 
16 
87 

6 

12 

249 

757 


n25 


Tonna^. 


4,499 

3,525 

U,374 

37,538 

1.495 

1,264 

3,590 

0,415 

3,435 

360 

2,770 

2,408 

1,583 

686 

6,174 

414 

2,861 

15,513 

603 

608 

36,410 

37,063 


160.578 


or  the  British,  59  arrived  in  ballast,  and  57  with  fish  from  Newfoundland. 

Return  of  the  British  and  Foriegn  Trade  to  the  port  of  Lisbon,  du- 
ring the  year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1842 : 

Entered:  British  ships,  351,  49,367  tone, 41 17  men;  American  ships.  15;  Austrian, 
10;  Belgian,  9;  Braziliao,  12;  Danish,  28;  Dutch,  44;  French,  25;  Hamburgian,  6 ; 
Hanoverian,  10;  Lubec,  1;  Mecklenburg,]  ;  Neapolitan, 5;  Oldenburg,  2;  Prussian, 
8;  Rassian,  39;  Sardinian,  18;  Spanish,  23;  Swedish,  68;  Tuscan,  1;  Portuguese, 
1190.    TQtal#1780i   XL  has  nol  beta  pMsible  to  aipertata  the  tonnage  and  other  par* 
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lieultra  of  foreign  TMsels.  Sailed:  Britieh  fhipt,  340;  47,943  tone;  4,034  men. 
Other  ships,  same  numbers  as  arrired. 

Of  the  351  British  v^essels  that  arrived,  there  were  from  Great  Britain,  with  general 
cargoes,  90 ;  coals,  85 ;  ballast,  23 ;  iron,  8 ;  butter,  4 ;  coals  and  machinery,  1 ;  iron 
and  coals,  2 ;  iron  and  tin,  2 ;  macbinerj,  2 ;  horses,  6 ;  from  Oporto  in  ballast,  2 ;  Ce- 
phalonia,  currants,  1 ;  Oran,  ballast,  1 ;  Gibraltar,  ballast,  3,  cork  and  bark,  1 ;  La- 
rache,  (Africa,)  leeches,  3;  Civiti  Vecchia,  wheat,  1 ;  Sierra  Leone,  timber,  1 ;  Vien- 
na, bsdlast,  4 ;  Genoa,  wheat,  1 ;  Newfoundland,  fish,  28 ;  Malta,  wheat,  1 :  Gijon, 
ballast,  1;  Malaga,  ballast,  3 ;  Figoeira,  salt,  1,  ballast,  I ;  St  Michael's,  ballast,  6; 
Maranhao,  cotton,  1;  Terceira,  ballast,  2 ;  Jersey,  fish,  1,  ballast,  1 ;  Goemsey,  bal- 
last, 3  ;  Leghorn,  Wheat,  1 ;  Teneriffe,  wine,  I ;  Odessa,  wheat,  1 ;  Senile,  ballast^ 
2;  Dort,  (Holland,)  ballast,  1;  St.  Lucdr,  ballast,  1 ;  Taganrock,  wheat,  1 ;  British 
steamers  from  Falmouth,  with  mail  and  general  cargo,  52 ;  from  London,  in  ballast,  2. 
Total,  351. 

Of  the  340  British  vessels  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with  fruit,  127 ; 
general  cargoes,  27 ;  wine  and  fruit,  9 ;  wheat,  3 ;  salt,  7 ;  cork,  1 ;  salt  and  onions,  1 ; 
salt  and  wine,  2;  Mlt  and  fruit,  1 ;  ballast,  1 ;  wine,  1 ;  cork  and  bark,  1 ;  bones,  1 ; 
wine  and  cork,  1 :  for  Sierra  Leone,  general  cargo,  1 ;  Newfoundland,  salt,  22,  salt  and 
fruit,  2 ;  Monte  Video,  salt,  9 ;  Larache,  generafcargo,  1,  ballast,  2 ;  Gibraltar,  wheat, 
1,  fish,  5,  ballast,  3 ;  Lima,  general  cargo,  1 ;  Malaga,  ballast,  5 ;  Palermo,  ballast,  1 ; 
Figueira,  ballast,  2;  Vienna,  ballast,  1,  fish,  1 ;  St.  Michael's,  ballast,  I ;  Maranhao, 

gneral  cargo,  1 ;  Quebec,  salt  and  fruit,  2;  Sines,  ballast,  4;  Demerara,  ballast,  2; 
.  Ubes,  ballast,  24;  Cadiz,  general  cargo,  1,  iron,  1,  ballast,  1,  butter,  1;  Oporto, 
ballast,  1 ;  Valencia,  fish,  1 ;  Alicant,  fish,  2 ;  Denia,  ballast,  1 ;  Malta,  horses,  1 ; 
Rio  Grande,  salt,  1;  St.  Helena,  general  cargo,  1 ;  British  steamers  departed  for  Cadis, 
with  part  cargoes,  52 ;  Gibraltar,  in  ballast,  2.    Total,  340. 

hnp^rts  into,  and  ExpwrUfrom  Lubant  1839. 


COUNTRIES. 


England. 

Brazil 

France  ••• 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Sardinia.. 

Russia   «... 

Belgium •• 

United  States 

Netherlands 

Hanse  Towns,  Hamburg 

Denmark 

Morocco  and  Barbery 

Spain* 

Austcia. ' 

Other  countries 

Beche 

Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa 
"  «  in  Asia 

Total 

Sterlina: £ 


Imports. 


Portuguese 
possessions 


Francs. 

27.329,000 

10,618,700 

3,094,400 

2,258,100 

1,799,300 

1,733,500 

1,335,700 

867,700 

1,051,400 

1,145,600 

742,400 

260,500 

192,500 

127,800 

3,427,400 

297,800 

2,105,300 

675,900 


59,062,500 


EXPORTS. 


Franc% 

4,813,200 

5,567300 

793,000 

163,400 

239,400 

300,9#0 

11,200 

444,100 

207300 

57,200 

43,800 

16,000 

13,800 

20300 

76,200 


12,767.600 
510,704 


Foreign 
productions. 


'Francs. 


3,430300 


3,430,800 
137,232 


Franci, 


16,198,400 


16,198,400 
£647,936 


J%e  Prineipal  artielei  of  Inport  were,  «ts  .- 
IMPORTS.                           fr.              Prineipal  Countrieg, 
of  cotton 12,747,800  5  f^^^** 


Tissuw 


of  wool 6,519,500 

of  flax 2,981,000 1 

of  silk 606,600 


England. . 
England.. 
Hamburg. 
France... 
Elngtandft* 


fr. 
.113S'7,40O 
.  666,500 
.  5,505,000 
.  1,067,400 
.  350,400 
.  484300 
»      134,800 
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IMPORTS— Con^mie<;. 

fr.  fr. 

(  Sweden  and  Norway 994,500 

..2,632,700  ^EoRland 785,000 

Metal*    K                                                 (UDited  States 645,500 

manufactured 2,645,300 ^  England.......         .^     1,725.300 

^  Belgium  and  Netherlands 683,300 

Sugar 4,989,800    Brazil , 4,921,000 

C  Brazils 1,737,000 

Rice 2,534,800  \  Portuguese  colonies  in  Asia. . . .  380,900 

(  Sardi  nia 222,600 

C  England 1,313,700 

Cod 2,185,000 ^Sweden  and  Norway 384,300 

(Denmark 189,100 

I  Portuguese  Africa. 502,200 

Drugs 2,066,200  <  England 533,200 

C  Sardinia. 375,000 

«^"« «'i«^« «.o^«.'~Jia::::::::::::::::::::;/1^:lgS 

<^««-"'  Coc«. i.««3.6oo  I  «^„^—^v^- •;;•;;;;;;;:  ^^^ 

Flaz,raw 1,559,400    Russia 1.398,400 

^                   (Hamburg 522,800 

Butter 1 ,362,600  <  England 427,300 

C  Denmark 212,000 

i»»                              C2Q1  nnn  5  Sweden  and  Norway. 623,800 

^^ ®^^»^i  Russia, : 108,500 

Wood      \                                                 I  Sweden  and  Norway 147,800 

manufactured. 345,000  /  Eneland 80,000 

^United  SUtes...i 65,000 

^^^^ ••^''^J^S::::::::::::.::::::::  m:^ 

Netherlands 203,000 

Bsrbary  and  Morocco 197,500 

Sard  inia 1 62,600 

Brazils 422,000 

England 119,000 

Sardinia 420,300 

England 108,000 

England 448,300 


Vegetables,  fruits  and  seeds 692,300  < 

Tobacco 589,000  ] 

Silk 528,300  ] 

Pottery— Deltl  ware  &  porcelain.464.800 


T«-<ipitch ^^{l&'^:;^i;:^^:-:::-.  '"'•^ 


Cheese.. 
Tea.... 

Specie. . 


.326,000 
,..88,500 


Netherlands 282,800 

Portuguese  colonies  of  Asia ....        80,000 


oon  rwi  S  Portuguese  Africa 860^000 

•®®^»*^  I  England 100,000 


EXPORTS. 
{Portuguese  Produeti.) 

Value. 

Wines 3,465,500. 


Oil ^ 2,039,000  < 

cv..;*.  (  oranges  and  lemons.  .1,363,000 
^^^^  Jothew 225,000 

Wool 1,053,100 1 

Salt 583,000 1 

MMals  raw  and  worked. .. . . .      428,800 

Alptinctoria 414,800 

Tobteco,  manufaottitftd 333,100 


Principal 
Countries  whither  Exported, 

Brazils 2,935,400 

England 287,600 

Russia ,.    203,200 

England 1 ,502,000 

Brazils 245,000 

United  States.... 225,000 

England 1 ,268,300 

England 117,000 

England 775,800 

France 180,500 

Brazils 160,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 148,500 

England  340,000 

France 371,000 

Brazils 321,700 
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Drugs. 


EXPORTS— C<mf6Mi«i. 
290,300    Brazils 225,000 

W« ^^•^•^^  >  Brazil 81,000 

Vegetables*... 162,000    Brazils 180,000 

Cork 124,000    England 94,0  0 

Paper  and  books...., 111,600    Brazils 108,M)0 

Divers  tissues •••        98,000    Brazils «• 05,000 


lo  1840  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Portugal  was  thus  divided : 

England  participated 58  per  cent 

France  •«  21        •« 

All  other  countries 21        " 


100 
The  Portuguese  customs  value  of  Cotton  Manufactures 

imported  from  England,  was £  Stg. 

Woollens  and  Linens 

Hamburg  woollei*s. 

Silks  from  France. .' 


759,280 

472,000— jEl, 267,280 

36,000 

46,000— £1,340,280 


An  account  of  the  Quantities  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Bye  and  Indian  Com,  the  growth 
of  Foreign  Countries,  received  into  the  Public  Cot'i  Market  m  Me  CUy  of  Lisbon^ 
for  the  seven  years  from  1S14  to  18-20,  both  inclusive  ;  with  the  average  medium  of 
those  years  and  the  current  rate  of  exchange: 


Ymtl 

WbHt 

Pflrk^ 

IndJatL 
Cum. 

Tutdbf 

Lii  HonuruHO 

Current 
nuof 

Total  anwnt 

iB\i 

jeia 

iei6 

1«JT 

3S  a. 

■>J,44^ 

n't  i*?j* 

a™. 

4n  io:i 

a,443.T(»a  060 
:».WlJ,Md  :H0 

7,4i:.A7M  980 

m 

Q0| 
5U 

T«)S.5e3    «     4 

IBIQ 

le» 

1WS37 

Toul |L»3»»/j;a 

■ias.itii 

51.9t§T 

1,780,0741 

GOi 

V17<1J'  I*    0 

Av»rtf4 

IG^fill 

a4,li!C 

ti.^ji 

:k303.0^  Ml 

in»tS-7  lU    « 

I%«  General  Value  of  the  Trade  of  France  unth  Portugal  for  the  following 

Years  : 


YEARS. 


1841.. 
J  840.. 
1839.. 
1838. 
1837. 
1836. 
1835,. 
1834.. 
1833. 
1832. 
1831. 
1830.. 


Decennial  average* 
£  sterling.* 


Imported  to  France. 


Franca. 

1,789,000 
1,540,000 
1,678,623 
1,527,001 
1,409,149 
1,664,164 
2,005,784 
1,412,092 
l,«ll,978 
1,071,816 
811,334 
2.174,205 


Exported  from 
France. 


Franca. 
3,543,000 
2,286,000, 
3,196,005 
2,252,S22 
2,117,076 
3,750,618 
6,966,479 
3,972,650 
2,011,724 
1,304,359 
1,625,395 
1,806,093 


TOTAli. 


Franca. 
5,332,000 
4,826,000 
4,875,528 
3,779,823 
3,586.225 
5,414,782 
8,972,263 
5.384,742 
3,S23,702 
2,376,175 
2,436,729 
3,980,293 


4,463,(J28 
178,521 


TRADE  OF  OPORTO. 
Oporto  IS  mtuated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro,  nearly  two  tnilea 
from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  41  deg.  10  min.  north,  latitude  8  de^.  37 
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BUD.  west,  Slid  about  175  miles  from  Lisbon;  population  estimated  at 
from  78,000  to  82,000,  including  the  bourgs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Douro.  A  convenient  high  quay  extends  along  the  whole  river  front  ot 
the  town.  This  town  is^  a  much  cleaner  town  than  Lisbon,  but  still  far 
from  clean  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  also  considered  a  more 
industrious  place  than  Lisbon,  having  a  few  inconsiderable  manufactories 
of  leather,  cordage,  silk,  wool,  linen  and  cotton ;  some  tanneries,  soap 
works,  ship  yards  and  a  tobacco  manufactory.  Vessels  of  two  to  three 
hundred  tons  can  only  pass  over  the  bar  of  the  Douro  until  it  is  nearly 
high  water.  Vessels  drawing  above  16  feet  water  can  scarcely  ever  enter 
the  river. 

The  Douro  is  navigable  by  river  craft  for  about  100  miles.  By  this 
inland  navigation.  Oporto  has  long  been  the  great  depot  for  the  wines, 
cork,  wool,  fruit,  sumach,  oil,  wool,  &c.,  of  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Douro ;  excepting  those  parts  of  Spain  through  which  it  flows. 

The  imports  are  manufactured  goods,  corn,  beef,  codflsh,  hemp,  tim- 
ber, colonial  produce,  &c. 

In  1835  a  convention  was  agreed  upon  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  al- 
lowing the  former  to  navigate  the  Douro  along  its  co)irse. 

Trade' of  Oporto  with  variotu  Countriet,  in  the  year  1839. 


COUNTRIES. 


I 
IIMPORTS. 


EXPORTS. 


Native  Produce. 


Foreign  Produce. 


England 

Brazil 

United  SUtes 

Ruwia 

Sweden  and  Noifway 

Hanse  Towns — ^Hamburg. 

Holland 

Franoe 

Sardinia — Genoa 

Austria— vT^ieste 

Pniaaia..... 


Denmark 

Partngueae  poss'na  in  Africa. 
lotai«»  •••••••••  •• 


£ 

838,248 

202,832 

14,240 

57,720 

32,540 

15,952 

19,248 

15,512 

7,332 

3,764 

12,224 

332 

100 


£ 

790,600 

137,040 

48,420 

1,284 

5,280 

6,528 

•     3,22^ 

1,312 

ri52 

226 

3,200 
2,636 
1,084 


£ 

21,836 

4,348 

140 

996 

6,068 
2,672 
768 
6,436 
8,872 


44 
1,040 


£ 
812,436 
141,388 

48,560 
2,280 
5,280 

12,596 
5,896 
2,080 
6,988 
9,108 

3,200 
2,680 
2,124 


1,220,044 


1,001,396 


53,220 


1,054,616 


In  the  total  trade  between  Oporto  and  all  foreign  countries,  and  Por- 
tuguese Africa,  which  in  1839  amounted  to  the  value  of  2,280,000/.,  com- 
pued  with  that  in  1888,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  more  than 
330,000/.,  viz: 

•   On  ImportB  of  152,720/.,  or  Hi  per  cent. 
«  Exports  of  181,768/.,  or  15i  per  cent. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  value  of  re-exports  of  12,968/. 

The  articles  which  exhibited  the  greatest  variations,  were  as  follows ; 

Deereate:  On  Imporl8~*Codfiah,  iron  and  steel,  rice,  wood  unprepared,  hardwareit 
GOttoD-wood.  coffee,  paper  manofactures,  and  tar. 

On  Ezporta— Wines,  (130,000/.,)  silk  tissues,  oil,  salt,  and  specie. 

Increase:  On  Imports— Tissues  of  wool,  brass,  wood  prepared  (stares,)  glassware, 
coals. 

On  Bxportt— 'TiaaiMS  of  flax  and  hemp,  fruit  and  vegetables,  cork,  jewellery,  9u:., 
taXUm  and  candles,  cabinet  work,  hats,  wool,  and  salted  provisions. 
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Since  the  new  Portuguese  tariff  has  been  in  operation,  under  which  the 
duties  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  high,  it  has  followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  smuggling  has  very  much  incre/tsed ;  a  fact  which  will 
explain  the  apparent  decrease  in  the  trade  of  Portugal.  Two  articles 
would  offer  great  advantages  to  the  French  trade,  viz :  fine  cloths,  on 
which  there  is  a  duty  of  4  francs  91  cents,  per  kilogramme ;  and  codfish, 
of  French  taking,  the  third  quality  would  probably  find  a  market  in  the 
north  of  Portugal. 

The  exports  of  wines  from  Oporto  in  1839  experienced  a  great  falling 
off,  especially  in  the  exports  to  England  and  Brazil.  This  decrease  (to  a 
value  of  87,932/.  to  the  first,  and  55,528/.  to  the  second  of  these  coun- 
tries) is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  large  quaotities  imported  into 
London  in  the  year  4838,  which  are  not  yet  consumed,  and  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  trade  between  Oporto  and  Brazil,  since  the  publication  of 
the  decree  of  the  6th  May,  1839,  which  levied  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on 
Portuguese  wines  imported  into  Brazil.  The  high  tariff  of  Portugal,  if 
persisted  in,  will  finally  ruin  the  export  wine  trade  of  Oporto,  to  which 
the  system  pursued  of  classification,  and  the  restriction  upon  the  consump- 
tion of  British  goods^  are  both  opposed. 


THE  COJRN  TRADE  OF  EUROPE. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  '^  National  Magazine  "  we  gave  an  extract 
from  McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  clearly  showing  his  opinion  to 
be,  that  whatever  deficiencies  may  at  any  time  arise  in  the  grain  crops  of 
England,  they  could,  and  would,  be  supplied  from  the  agricultural  coun- 
tries of  the  Continent  of  Europe — so  that  should  the  British  corn  laws  be 
repealed,  and  wheat  admitted  freely,  even  at  a  nominal  duty,  it  would  not 
benefit  our  farmers. 

As,  however,  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  appears  to  lay  considerable  stress 
upon  this  outlet  for  the  grain  of  the  agricultural  States  of  the  Union,  we 
propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  place  this  matter  in  the  clearest  possi- 
ble light ;  that  none  may  plead  ignorance  of  a  fact  which  can  be  estab- 
lishea  beyond  all  peradventure  or  cavil,  namely,  that  wheat  and  all 
other  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  grown  in  great  abundance  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  are  exported  in  very  large  quantities  from  the  ports 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  seas,  at  prices  much  below  what 
would  remunerate  the  American  aCTiculturist ;  while  the  proximity  of 
those  European  ports  would  give  them  great  advantages  in  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  also  in  the  shortness  of  the  voyage.  The  freight 
would  be  about  one-half  what  we  should  have  to  pay,  and  before  our 
ships  could  get  to  England,  the  demand  would  be  met  by  European  grain. 

These  facts  are  well  known  to  all  persons  who  have  examined  this 
subject,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  astonishment  that  Mr.  Secre* 
tary  Walker  should  not  have  investigated  somewhat  into  the  subject, 
before  ventiuing  with  so  much  confidence  the  assertion  he  has  made  in 
his  Report,  that  we  should  at  all  times  have  a  market  for  our  grain  by 
the  repeal  of  the  British  com  laws.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
examine  further  the  errors  of  that  Report,  else  could  we  show  the  entire 
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fallacy  of  most  of  its  reasoning.  We  now  proceed  to  giye  the  facts  in 
connexion  with  the  European  grain  market,  reserving  what  we  have  fur^ 
ther  to  say  on  this  most  extraordinary  Report,  till  we  receive  it  accom- 
panied by  the  tables  to  which  it  refers. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  we  ask  attention  to  the  following  abstract, 
from  parliamentary  documents,  of  the  amount  of  wheat  imported  into 
England  from  1760  to  1840  : 


Tean,  Average  annual  importation. 

1761  to  1770 y4,05i9  quarters, 

1771  to  1780 111,372       *« 

1781  to  1790 143,292      « 

1791  to  1800 470.342       «* 


Tean.  Average  annual  importation. 

1801  to  1910 355,959  quarters, 

1911  to  1820 429,076      " 

1821  to  1830 534,762       «* 

1831  to  1840 908,118      " 


So  much  for  the  average  importations.  We  now  annex  a  table  show- 
ing the  importation  in  each  year,  and  the  places  from  whence  imported, 
for  the  latter  period  of  ten  years,  say  from  1831  to  1840. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Wheat  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom, during  the  years  IbiSi  to  1840. 


Whence 
importeil. 

1831. 

1833. 

,m 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

315.121 

87,665 
10.741 
4,483 
11. '24^ 
18,240 

8.3n 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

Pnie«a,... 

Germany,  .. 
HolUnd,.... 

ii^y 

Roaria, 

Denmark.  .. 
BritJah  Nor. 

America,  . 
U.  States  ol 

America,  . 
Other  eoun- 

triea. 

890.605 
219.773 

30/249 
S53.059 
iM,904 

55*960 

190.796 

48,736 

880.447 

119,390 

43.U46 

3.304 
91,2!)0 
33,548 

89^16 

6^ 

6,107 

87,903 

49,421 

276 

4) 

ise-^e 

7,958 
79,416 

M 

4,535 

20,926 
42,770 

1 

11,732 

44,907 

H 

.    3.855 

3,336 
11,577 

8 

1 

'  9.758 
14,326 

3.792 

100.900 

51,564 

3,9d4 

4 

1,036 

10,25ti 

1.604 

550.826 
312.412 
8-2.010 
30,204 
41.330 
111,499 

555 
108,535 

740,203 
409.729 
116.480 
335,612 
371,693 
196,730 

37 

3,766 
460.316 

800,508 
361.553 
50.612 
149.388 
268,263 
150,351 

8,198 

73.755 

187.84S 

1,836.5» 

391.4r< 

348,171 

133.091 

42,62f< 

163,648,455,971 

1,231.460 

2,634.556 

1,993.405 

We  ask  an  examination  of  these  tables,  taken  from  parliamentary 
reports,  and  rely  upon  them  to  show  the  gradual  increase  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  exports  of  grain  to  England,  from  the  ports  of  Prussia  and 
Germany,  from  1831  to  1840,  until  it  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  latter 
year,  what  it  amounted  to  in  1831. 

In  addition  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  McCulloch,  given  in  the  last  number  of 
this  work,  we  may  now  state,  that  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  in  his  report  made  some 
years  since,  (after  a  journey  performed  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex** 
amining  the  capacity  of  the  different  northern  ports  for  the  exportation  of 
grain),  is  in  full  and  complete  accordance  with  Mr.  McCulloch's  state«* 
ment. 

But  we  have  still  stronger  testimony,  from  communications  made  by 
British  consuls  as  late  as  1841,  and  presented  to  parliament  in  reply  to 
queries  addressed  to  each  consul  at  the  following  places:  St.  Peters-^ 
bo^,  Riea,  Liebau,  Odessa,  Warsaw,  Stockholm,  Dantzic,  Konigsberg^ 
Stettin,  Memel,  Elsinore,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Palermo. 

Question. — ^What  quantity  of  grain  of  each  kind  could  be  exported  1|0 
England  from  the  country  or  district  in  which  you  reside,  if  the  trade  in 
com,  in  England,  were  made  constantly  open  at  a  moderate  duty  .? 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  quantities,  as  contained  in  the 
seyeial  answen,  excepting  in  the  cases  of  Petersburg^  Liebau  and  Ham* 
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burg,  where  the  quantity  stated  is  the  gross  amount  which  could  be  ex* 
ported  to  all  countries.  This  cannot,  however,  make  much  difference — 
since  we  find  on  reference  to  the  fact  in  the  case  of  Hamburg,  McGre- 
gor, a  recent  English  writer  of  great  authority,  states  the  import  from 
Hamburg  into  England  in  1841,  to  have  been  460,900  quarters. 

Table  of  mean  quantities  of  Grain  which  can  be  furnished  from  the  different  Ports 
of  Europe,  in^  answer  to  queries  sent  to  certain  Consuls  resident  at  the  places 
named  below  : 


I 


Wheat. 


Ryo. 


Barley. 


Oata. 


St.  Petersburg,. 

Riga, 

Liebau, .  .^ 

Odessa, 

Warsaw, 

Stockholm,  ... 

Dantzic 

Konigsberg,.... 

Stettin, 

Meroel 

Elsinore, 

Hamburg, 

Rotterdam,  .... 

Antwerp 

Palermo....... 


Qr«. 

192,500 
Quan 

30,000 

150,000 

300,000 

1,000 

315.000 

65,000 

250,000 

6,964 

175,000 

638,000 

Quan  ti 

Quan 

200,000 


122,500 

tity  n 

170,000 

Quantity 

230,000 

2,000 

105,000 

100,000 

40.000 

45.759 

97,000 
ity  n 

tity         n 


Q,n. 

47,000 

ot        .  9ta 

200,000 

not 

17,500 

10,000 

42,090 

20,000 

30,000 

275,000 

195,700 

ot  6ta 

ot  8ta 


Total,. 


2,222,464 


912,259 


a™. 

245,000 
ted. 

60,000 
stated. 
17,490 
12,000 
10,500 
40,000 
20,000 
20,024  i 
225,000 
168,700 

ted. 

ted. 


862,566i    808,7141 


The  following  notes  were  added  to  the  table,  as  explanatory  of  the 
views  of  the  cbnsuls  : 

Stockholm.— The  whole  of  Sweden  could  export  125,000  quarters  of . 
all  sorts  of  gram  in  average  j^ears,  but  the  crops  vary  in  quantity  and 
quality  more  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  there  are,  on  an  average  * 
two  abundant,  three  ordinary,  and  one  deficient  harvest  in  every  six 
years.     The  exports  are  chiefly  to  Norway. 

St.  Petersburg.— In  the  five  years  ending  1839,  the  quantities  of 
corn  and  gram  exported,  averaged  annually  21,000  quarters  of  wheat- 
18,000  quarters  of  rye,  260  quarters  of  barley,  and  12,100  quarters  of 
oats.  The  Consul  states,  that  in  years  of  abundance  the  quantity  which 
could  be  exported  would  be  three  times  as  great  as  is  stated  in  the  table 
There  is  an  extraordinary  (typographical)  blunder  in  the  statement  of 
grain  produced  m  the  government  of  Tamboff^  which  is  said  in  1835  to 
have  amounted  to  thirty-eight  million  quarters.  The  population  of  this 
province  IS  about  1,600,000,  so  that  each  family  raises  nearly  120  quar- 
ters, or  food  sufficient  for  twenty-four  families,  or  in  the  aggregate  suffi- 
cient for  the  whole  population  of  England  for  about  two  years  and  a 
half  I  Probably  about  1,800,000  quarters  of  grain  may  be  raised  in  the 
province,  which  would  still  leave  some  for  export. 

Riga.— The  largest  quantities  shipped  from  this  port  since  1783  have 
been  as  follows :  Wheat,  166,000  quarters  in  1829  ;  barley,  108,700 
quarters  in  1818 ;  oats,  316,400  quarters  in  1829 ;  rye,104,800  quar- 
ters  in  1827  The  supplies  for  Riga  are  principally  from  Courland*  Li- 
thuania,  and  White  Russia.    The  soil  of  Livonia,  of  which  Riga  !•  tke 
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capital,  ifl  not  well  adapted  fo^  the  gtowth  of  wheat,  and  rye  is  the  chief 
production.  When  the  foreign  demand  is  very  urgent,  the  distant 
provinces  of  Smolensk,  Kaluga,  and  Orel,  send  supplies  to  Riga. 

LiEBAU. — The  quantities  in  the  tahle  are  those  which  could  oe  export- 
ed in  a  favourable  year.  The  Consul  states  that  ^'  the  greater  part  of  our 
former  supplies  was  shipped  off  to  Holland  and  the  interiour  of  Russia." 
The  farmers  brii^  their  produce  to  Liebau,  as  well  as  to.  Windau,  in 
sledges,  in  the  winter  season  only,  consequently  exports  cannot  be  made 
until  the  the  opening  of  the  navigation. 

Memel. — We  now  come  to  the  ports  of  Prussia.  The  quantity  stated 
in  the  table  is  the  actual  export  of  1839,  when  the  demand  was  general 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  shipments  were  made  even  to  Russia. 

,KoNiGSBERG. — The  returns  include  shipments  from  the  port  of  Pillau, 
as  well  as  from  Konigsberg.  From  1825  to  1839,  the  exports  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  averaged  221,476  quarters  per  annum,  and  if  the  trade 
were  constantly  open,  the  Consul  is  of  opinion  that  from  250,000  to 
260,000  quarters  could  be  shipped,  the  proportion  of  each  kind  being ' 
as  stated  in  the  table. 

Dantzic. — As  the  demand  from  Great  Britain  had  been  Considerable 
during  the  three  preceding  years,  the  shipments  for  that  period  afford  a 
fair  average  of  the  exports  of  Dantzic  if  the  trade  were  constantly  open 
at  a  moderate  duty ;  but  from  circumstances  occasioned  by  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  duty  in  England,  '^  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  less  than  of 
a  larger  quantity  being  shipped."  The  quantities  in  the  table  are  the 
average  of  the  years  1837-8-9. 

Warsaw. — We  introduce  Warsaw  in  this  place,  as  the  exports  from 
Poland  are  shipped  at  Dantzic.  The  statements  of  the  Consul,  given  in 
the  table,  as  to  the  quantity  exported,  are  not  accompanied  by  any 
remarks. 

Stettin. — The  crops  in  this  part  of  Prussia  and  in  Silesia  were  very 
&vourable  in  quantity  and  quality  when  the  return  was  made,  and  un- 
der these  circumstances  Jthe  export  would  be  as  stated  in  the  table,  that 
is,  under  the  prospect  of  a  low  duty. 

Elsinore. — Taking  an  annual  average  of  the  twenty  years,  from  1820 
to  1839  inclusive,  the  exports  of  Denmark  and  Sleswick-Holstein  were 
—wheat,  106,736  quarters  ;  rye,  135,851  quarters  ;  barley,  302,752 
quarters ;  and  oats,  172,170  quarters.  There  is  a  permanent  demand  for 
barley  from  Norway,  and  this  grain  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Denmark  and  the  Dutchy.  The  quantities  in  the  table  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  to  be  exported  to  ISngland  in  the  event  of  the 
trade  being  constantly  open  at  a  moderate  duty. 

Hamburg. — The  remark  from  this  Consulate  includes  Lubec,  Bre- 
men, Rostock,  Wismar,  Kiel,  and  Oldenburg.  The  quantities  are 
taken  on  the  average  of  years  in  which  the  largest  export  has  taken 
plaoe  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  In  1839,  496.000  quar- 
ters of  grain  of  all  kinds  were  shipped  at  Hamburg,  being  the  largest 
quantity  ever  exported.  From  1820  to  1839  about  240,000  quarters 
were  exported  annually.  In  1821  only  85,000  quarters  were  exported^ 
and  in  1835  about  ^00,000  quarters. 

Rotterdam  afd  AwrTWERP.-^The  reasons  why  the  Consuls  at  these 
places  were  unable  to  render  their  returns  complete,  by  filling  up  the 
parts  left. vacant  in  the  table,  will  be  stated  in  noticing  the  fifth  query. 
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Odessa. — The  annual  exportation  of  wheat  from  Odessa,  from  1830  to 
1839  inclusive,  averaged  581,340  quarters  annually.  Neither  rye,  bar- 
ley, nor  oats,  have  ever  been  exported  from  these  quarters.  The  Consul 
states,  that  '^  more  than  100,000  quarters  could  not  be  diverted  to  a  new 
source  of  demand  without  materially  disturbing  the  market  of  Odessa, 
and  more  positively  so,  if  that  quantity  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  sup- 
ply of  the  finer  qualities."  The  extra  supply  from  the  Asoph,  "  where 
the  demand  from  old  customers  is  more  special  and  peremptory  on  ac- 
count of  quality,  Would,  on  the  same  conditions,  probably  not  exceed 
50,000  quarters."    These  are  the  quantities  given  in  the  sunmiary. 

Palermo. — About  200,000  quarters  could  be  exported  when  the  har- 
vest has  proved  abundant.  Sicily,  once  the  granary  of  Rome,  ceased  to 
be  a  corn-exporting  country  in  182(3,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  land 
tax,  which  amounts  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  rental.  The  wheat  chiefly 
cultivated  is  of  the  hard  kind,  and  could  not  be  ground  by  English  mill- 
stones. The  soi\  wheat  is  liable  to  spoil  if  kept  more  than  a  twelve- 
month in  granary. 

So  much  for  the  quantities  which  can  be  relied  upon.  We  now  ofier 
a  table,  with  explanatory  notes  from  the  same  Consuls,  showing  the 
prices  at  the  different  ports. 


Average  prices  per  quarter  free  on  hoard;  and  probable  freight  per  quarter  to 

England, 


Wheat 


Rye. 


Barley. 


Oau. 


Freifht  per 
Quarter. 


St.  Peteraburgy.. 

Higa. 

Liebau, 

Odessa, 

Warsaw 

Stockholm...... 

Dantzic, 

Konis^sberg, . . . . 

Stettin, 

Memel, 

Elsinore, 

Hamburg, 

Rotterdam, 

Antwerp, 

Palermo, 


d.       1.  d. 

39  1 
49  7 
43  7 
20  6 
36  0 

30  0  to  35 

40  0 

40  0—45 

40  0 

33  0 

30  0  —  36 

35  0  —  46  0 

55  0 

56  5 
38  0 


d. 
19  4 
•i6  4 
•25  9 


s.  d. 


022 


0to24 
20  0 

18  0  —  20  G 
22  0 
27  0 

22  0  —  25  0 

23  0  —  30  0 

12  1  " 


R.  d. 

17  11 
21  10 

18  7 


15  0  to  18 
18  0 

14  0—18 
20  0 

15  0 

16  0—24 
20  0  —  25  0 


1.  d. 


11 

12 

010 

14 


28  9 


0tol2 

0 

0  —  14 

0 

0  —  12 

0  —  15 

0  —  16 

0  —  22 

1 


s.   d. 

4  5 
4  9 
4  6 
10  0- 

3  6- 

3  6- 

4  0- 
4  0- 
4  0- 
3  6- 
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Stockholm. — There  is  no 'duty  on  exportation. 

St.  Petersburg. — Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  prices  would  be 
for  hard  wheat  39«.  Irf.  per  quarter,  and  for  soft  33*.  6rf.  The  prices 
for  other  grain  in  average  years  would  be  those  inserted  in  the  table. 
The  prices  of  dififerent  sorts  of  grain  in  1835  in  the  government  of  Tam- 
boffwere — wheat,  13».  6c/.  to  14».  Id. ;  rye,  7*.  Id,  to  7«.7Jii.  ;oats,  4». 
9^(2.  to  bs,  b^d,  per  quarter.  The  expenses  to  St.  Petersburg  were  about 
50  per  c^nt.  on  wheat,  and  above  100  per  cent,  on  rye  and  oats. 

Riga. — No  statements  are  given  beyond  those  which  the  table  sup- 
plies, excepting  that  it  is  said  freights  would  have  been  higher  had  there 
been  more  corn  for  exportation  to  England  this  year. 
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LiEBAU. — The  prices  apply  to  corn  and  grain  of  first-rate  qualities. 
There  would  besides  be  charges  for  lighterage,  as  vessels  cannot  take  in 
their  whole  cargo  in  the  harbours  of  Liebau  and  Windau.  These  amount 
to  3ld.  or  4d.  per  quarter,  and  there  is  also  to  be  added  the  cost  of 
warenouse  rent,  mats  for  dunnage,  fire  insurance,  sound  dues,  and 
marine  insurance.  The  freight  of  oats  to  England  is  from  3«.  9 J.  to  4<. 
per  quarter. 

Memel. — The  freights  are  chiefly  regulated  by  timber  freights. 

KoNiGSBERG. — The  freights  to  the  east  coast  of  England  are  from  4s,  to 
5s.  the  quarter  for  wheat,  and  to  the  west  coast  from  5*.  to  6$. 

Dantzic. — The  treaty  of  Vienna  stipulates  that  the  duties  levied  by 
the  governments  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  conjointly,  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  of  the  ancient  Polish  provinces,  shall  not  exceed  10  per 
cent,  on  the  prime  cost,  so  that  a  heavy  export  duty  could  not  be  charged 
without  the  infraction  of  this  treaty.  The  transit  dues  are  included 
in  the  prices  in  the  table. 

Warsaw. — The  remunerating  price  of  wheat  at  Warsaw  is  24«,  per 
quarter.  The  expenses  of  water  carriage  from  thence  to  Dantzic  may  be 
taken  at  128.  the  quarter. 

Stettin. — ^The  expenses  of  screening,  loading,  and  commission,  are 
included  in  the  prices  fr^e  on  board. 

Elsinore. — The  freight  of  wheat  from  Danish  ports  varies  from  3$.  to 
3f.  6d.  per  quarter  in  summer,  and  from  4$.  6d.  to  5t.  in  winter.  To  the 
western  coasts  of  England  it  is  usually  from  3d.  to  6d.  higher.  The  ex- 
portation is  duty  free,  but  the  expenses  of  insurance  and  commission  are 
to  be  added  to  the  prices  in  the  table. 

Hamburg.-^"  It  is  not  to  be  expected,"  says  the  Consul,  "  that 
prices  would  be  lower  than  the  average,  unless  an  over-abundant  produc- 
tion in  Great  Britain  should  cause  a  cessation  in  the  demand  from  that 
quarter  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  be  higher  if  the  demand  be- 
came greater."  He  states  that  in  extraordinary  cases  the  freight  to  Eng- 
land might  be  from  Ss.  to  10$.  per  quarter ;  but  the  usual  freights  are 
those  given  in  the  table  :  there  is  no  export  duty. 

Rotterdam. — Add  10  per  cent,  primage  to  the  freights  :  the  rates  oS 
insurance  vary  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  ac- 
cording to  the  season. 

Antwerp. — The  freights  in  the  table  are  to  London  and  Hull;  to 
Liverpool  the  freight  is  3s.  to  3«.  6d.  The  freight  for  barley  is  20  per 
cent.,  and  for  oats  30  per  cent,  less  than  for  wheat. 

Odessa. — The  average  price  of  wheat  of  fine  quality,  free  on  board, 
was  26$.  6d.  per  quarter  from  1830  to  1839.  ^<  At  present  (Septem- 
ber, 1840)  the  price  of  good  wheat  on  board  is  32«.  6d.y  though  with- 
out a  visible  demand  from  abroad."  Freights  vary  excessively,  having 
fluctuated  from  6s.  2d.  to  21t.  6d.  per  quarter  in  the  two  preceding  years. 
A  good  freight  is  supposed  to  be  10s,  per  quarter. 

Palermo. — In  abundant  harvests  the  price  of  wheat  is  32s.  j  and  an 
average  harvest  388.  per  quarter. 

The  fourth  query  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  *'  other  '* 
charges  would  be  incurred  besides  freight ;  if,  for  example,  export  duties 
were  imposed.  Where  any  such  additional  charges  are  made,  the  fact 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  above  notes. 

5.  ^<  Whether,  if  there  were  a  regular  and  steady  demand  in  England 
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for  foreign  corn,  the  quantity  of  com  produced'  in  the  said  country  or. 
district  would,  without  much  difficulty  and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  he 
materially  increased  ?" 

Stockholm. — Foreign  capital  would  he  requisite  to  ensure  an  increase 
ed  production. 

St.  Petersburg. — "  There  are  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  pro- 
vinces that  now  supply  St.  Petersburg,  which  would,  no  douht,  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  were  a  steady  and  certain  market  for  com 
opened  at  this  place." 

Riga. — ^Rye  is  cultivated  in  preference  to  wheat,  as  it  is  the  hread- 
com  of  the  country,  is  used  in  the  distilleries,  and  shipped  extensively  to 
Holland.  The  principal  com  districts  are  too  remote  from  the  ports  to  ena- 
ble the  farmers  to  get  their  crops  to  market  sufficiently  early  fw  exporta- 
tion in  the  same  year,  and  therefore  they  cannot  profit  so  decidedly  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  bad  harvest  in  England  as  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  other  of  the  Baltic  ports.  The  rapid  increase  of  manu&ctures 
has  withdrawn  many  hands  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  part  of 
Russia.  The  cultivation  of  beet-root  for  the  sugar  refineries,  iui  the 
constant  demand  for  flax,  which  always  obtains  remunerating  prioes  in 
the  Riga  market,  abo  tend  to  counteract  any  great  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  com. 

LiEBAU.— The  query  is  answered  in  the  negative. 

Memel. — ^^  In  four  or  five  years  about  a  fourth  more  grain  would  be 
cultivated.  This  depends,  however,  entirely  lipon  how  high  Ihe  fixed 
duty  is.  Ten  shillings  per  quarter  for  wheat  would  be  worse  for  the 
landholder  here  than  the  present  system  :  for  instanoe — 

^  Prime  coat, 358.  per  quarter. 

Freight,  insuranceylandixu;  charges,  &.C.  10         ** 
Duty •••• r 10         " 

Total 55e. 


whereby  maay  years  would  come  wherein  the  merchants  here  could  not 
export  at  all."  ' 

Konigsberg. — The  farmers  find  it  more  profitable  to  devote  their  at- 
tention to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle  which,  particularly 
wool,  answer  better  than  growing  corn. 

Dantzic. — The  chief  quantity  of  grain  shipped  here  is  ihe  produce  of 
Poland ;  but  the  districts  of  Prussia  adjoining  Dantzic  are  in  bvlA  a  state 
•of  advanced  cultivation,  that  ^'  a  larger  supply  for  shipment  could  not 
be  expected  (at  least  not  to  any  extent)  than  the  last  tnree  years  have 
mipplied." 

WarsXw. — ^^  The  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  Poland  has  considera- 
bly increased  in  the  last  six  years,  and  the  production  might  no  doubt  be 
further  gradually  increased  if  there  were  a  steady  demand  for  foteim 
com  in  England  ;  but  the  deficiency  of  manure,  the  scarcity  of  hancb, 
and  the  want  of  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  would  operate  against 
any  large  immediate  increase."  The  Consul  at  Stettin  reports  that 
<^  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  grain  has  these  two  or  three  years  been 
extended  to  a  considerable  degree  ;  it  is  therefore  not  expected  die 
landowners  can  much  augment  the  same,  the  cultivating  of  additional 
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soil  not  being  in  their  system  of  agriculture,  particularly  as  the  produc- 
tion of  oil-seed,  of  potatoes  for  spirit,  and  pasture  and  food  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  has  been  too  advantageous  for  them  to  curtail  the  same  to 
any  considerable  degree." 

Elsikore. — In  case  of  a  regular  and  steady  demand  in  England  for 
'foreign  corn,  the  quantity  produced  in  Denmark  and  Sleswick-Holstein 
'^  would,  without  difficulty,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  be  materially 
increased,  as  has  already  been  the  case  of  late  years,  in  consequence  c^ 
the  improvements  made  in  husbandry,  and  of  large  tracts  of  waste  lands 
having  been  brought  under  cultivation  by  an  increasing  population, 
chiefly  agticultural."  The  quantities  likely  to  be  produced  under  this 
encouragement  are  stated  in  the  table  under  the  first  query. 

Hamburg. — The  answer  to  the  query  respecting  the  likelihood  o(  9M 
increased  quantity  of  grain  being  produced  is,  ^'  Probably  not."  Mr. 
Consul-General  Canning  ^ives  the  following  reasons  for  this  opinion : 
*'  Because  as  much'  land  is  already  appropriated  in  this  district  to  the 
growth  of  corn  as  the  system  of  husbandry  established  in  these  dutchies 
will  admit  of.  Wool,  butter,  and  potatoes  for  distillation,  having  for 
many  years  been  profitable  produce  to  the  farmer,  he  will  not  easily  be 
induced  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  the  latter,  or  to  sell  off  his  i^eep 
and  cattle,  which,  moreover,  afford  manure  positively  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  grain.  But  although  the  quantity  of  grain  may  not  be  in- 
creased in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  kind  of  corn  may  be  changed,  and 
more  wheat,  but  less  of  other  grain,  under  such  a  change  of  circum* 
stances,  may  be  grown  than  at  present.  Still,  however,  this  will  occur 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  at  times  when  high  prices  in  other  countries 
may  encourage  the  export  of  wheat ;  for  the  habits  of  the  people  in  thia 
district  causing  a  demand  for  rye  for  home  use,  the  denutnd  for  it  ia 
other  countries,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  being  generally  fitter  for  the 
cultivation  of  rye,  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  any  great  ex- 
tension of  the  growth  of  wheat  in  these  countries." 

Rotterdam. — Large  quantities  of  the  produce  of  northern  Europe  and 
the  countries  on  the  Rhine  are  warehoused  in  Holland  and  re-exported  to 
other  parts.  Confining  the  question  to  Holland,  the  Consul  states  that 
more  wheat  is  grown  in  that  country  than  is  required  for  its  consump- 
tion, but  "it  is  not  of  a  quality  adapted  to  the  English  market."  The 
effect  of  opening  the  corn  trade  in  England  would  not  "  materially  " 
increase  the  production  of  wheat  in  Holland.  Rye  grown  in  Holland 
is  seldom  or  never  exported  ;  and  the  barley  is  "  quite  unsuitable  "  to 
the  English  market.  Dutch  oats  are  much  esteemed  in  England,  but  the 
quantity  grown  (about  800,000  quarters)  is  not  at  present  more  than 
adequate  to  the  home  demand.  Still,  if  the  demand  from  England  were 
regular  and  constant  at  remunerating  prices,  "  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  an  increased  cultivation  (of  oats)  would  speedily  ensue."  It  ia 
added,  that  "  beans  and  peas  are  both  likely  to  be  grown  in  greater  quan^- 
tity,"  but  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  state. 

Antwerp. — Belgium  produces  neither  com  nor  grain  for  expect ;  and 
the  Consul  states  that  it  is  not  probable,  '^  under  any  circumstances,^^ 
that  the  production  could  be  influenced  by  the  demand  from  England. 
Writing  in  August,  1841,  he  says :  '^  The  exportation  of  wheat  and  rye 
J 8  at  present  prohibited,  and  with  an  augmented  population,  the  quantity 
of  land  cultivated  for  flax,  beet-root,  and  chicor^^  which  is  increasiDg 
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throughout  Brabant,  Limburg,  and  Lie^e,  has  so  dinoiinished  the  growth 
of  corn,  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  produce." 

Odessa. — The  quantity  which  could  be  spared  for  England  from  the 
districts  adjacent  to  Odessa  and  the  countries  bordering  the  Sea  of 
Asoph  is  at  present  not  more  than  150,000  quarters  of  wheat,  as 
already  stated.  In  reply  to  the  present  query,  the  Consul  states  that 
"  there  would  be  no  naaterial  increase,  and  certainly  not  in  a  short  space 
of  time."  The  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  very  succinctly  detailed,  and 
several  of  them  apply  to  a  large  portion  of  northern,  central,  and  eastern 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea.  They  are 
as  follows  :  "1.  Because  in  Bodolia  and  Kiev}',  whence  Odessa  derives 
its  principal  supplies,  the  greatest  quantity  possible  of  grain  is  at  all 
times  produced  without  regard  to  price  and  demand,  in  consequence 
of  capital  being  vested  in  slave-labour,  which  is  not  otherwise  to  be 
employed.  2.  Because  the  plains,  called  steppes,  adjacent  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  Asoph,  are  thinly  peopled,  so  that  in  years  when  crops  are 
abundant  they  remain  neglected  on  the  ground,  for  want  of  reapers.  3. 
Because  on  these  steppes  crops  are  exceedingly  precarious,  by  reason  of 
drought,  the  common  calamity  of  this  climate ;  of  the  high  winds,  which 
carry  off  the  seed  firom  the  dusty  soil ;  of  the  early  thaws  and  subsequent 
frosts  without  snow.  4.  Because  tillage  is  defective,  and  improvement 
difficult  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country.  6.  Because  dis- 
tances are  great  and  communications  unaided  by  art,  there  being  no  roads, 
and  the  rivers  being  unnavigable.  6.  Because  the  landlords  are  impoverish- 
ed, and  most  of  them  indebted  to  the  crown,  and  the  working  classes  are 
degraded  by  their  condition  of  slavery.  7.  Because  no  progressive  im- 
provements are  to  be  expected  in  Russia  until  great  organic  changes  are 
brought  about ;  or  so  long  as  the  real  interests  are  sacnficed  to  an  anti- 
conunercial  policy.  Very  high  prices  may  indeed  cause  at  times  a  gp^ater 
exportation,  not  by  increase  of  production,  but  by  extending  the  circle 
of  supply." 

Palermo. — If  the  farmer  could  continually  obtain  36«.  per  quarter  free 
on  board,  the  production  of  hard  wheat  could  be  increased  in  three  or 
four  years. 

It  tiius  appears,  from  indisputable  testimony,  that  England  can  rely  upon 
a  supply  of  upwards  of  two  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat,  and  very  near  a 
million  of  quarters  of  each  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Accurately,  3,796,003 
quarters  of  these  principal  grains. 

But  what  more  particularly  relates  to  us,  is  wheat — as  ib  is  not  pre- 
tended we  could  supply  either  rye,  barley,  or  oats.  Nor  should  we  think, 
after  this  exhibit  of  quantities  and  prices,  and  rates  of  freight,  mostly 
ranging  from  3s,  to  4$,  per  quarter,  any  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  posi- 
tion we  have  taken,  that  were  the  British  ports  open  to  the  free  admis- 
sion of  com  of  all  kinds  to-morrow,  no  benefit  could  possibly  result  to 
the  American  agriculturist. 

We  think  the  establishment  of  this  fact,  at  this  time,  will  beadmitte^  to 
be  highly  unportant — ^the  more  so,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  has  as- 
sumed in  his  Report,  in  this  respect  (as  in  many  others)  what  will  not 
stand  a  moment  when  brought  to  the  test  of  those  stubborn  things  called 
fiicts,  wMch  always  stand  in  the  way  to  overthrow  suppositious  reason- 
ing*. 


THE   GREAT  WEST. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  had  an  ardent  desire  to  enrich  our  pages  with 
an  approximate  account  of  the  present  flourishing  state  of  that  magnifi- 
cent portion  of  the  United  States  admitted  on  all  hands  to  he  eminently 
entitled  to  the  name  of  the  "  Great  West."  With  this  in  view,  we^haye 
made  every  exertion  to  procure  a  statement  of  its  present  condition,  by 
some  competent  person  resident  within  its  borders.  Having  failed  to  ac- 
complish this  very  desirable  consummation,  we  have  concluded  to 
make  the  attempt  ourselves,  aided  by  such  documentary  testimony  as 
we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain,  in  the  hope  that  should  they  lead  us 
into  any  errours,  it  may  rouse  up  some  com'petent  son  of  that  great  section 
to  give  us  a  true  account  of  its  present  gigantic  proportions. 

The  great  plain  of  the.  Mississippi  indudes  in  its  extent  eighteen  de- 
grees of  latitude,  from  the  29th  to  the  47th,  yielding  all  the  Varied  pro- 
ductions of  the  temperate  zone,  and  not  a  few  of  those  which  belong  to 
the  higher  and  lower  latitudes,  combining  within  itself  the  materials  of  an 
immense  internal  traffic. 

What  was  a  wilderness  within  half  a  century,  is  now  teeming  with  an 
active  and  hardy  population  of  upwards  of  5,000,000,  employed  in  all  the 
arts  of  civilised  life,  and  partaking  of  the  blessings  of  human  existence, 
to  aa  extent,  and  in  a  profuseness,  which  may  well  challenge  a  compari- 
son with  any  equal  number  of  human  beings  that  now  exist,  or  ever  nave 
existed  in  any  age  of  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  this  great  region,  with  its  mighty  rivers,  its 
loffy  mountains,  its  extensive  forests  and  immense  plains,  without  a  feel- 
ing that  nature  is  there  exhibited  upon  a  scale  so  grand  and  vast,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  mind  upaccustomed  to  domains  sb  extended,  at  once,  to 
bring  them  within  its  scope,  so  as  to  see  them  as  a  whole,  keeping  at  the 
same  time  in  view  their  integral  parts. 

Who  can,  at  one  and  at  the  same  moment,  think  of  the  commerce  of  the 
great  internal  seas  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  their  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  tons,  of  steamboats,  and  other  craft,  with  which  the  Great  West 
is  connected— of  the  1,000  miles  of  the  Ohio,  from  Pittsburgh  to  its 
mouth — ^the  2,000  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony 
to  the  ocean — of  the  3,000  miles  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri,  and 
the  probable  6,000  miles  of  the  various  tributary  streams  of  these  Niles 
of  the  Western  World  ?  And  yet,  within  the  last  half  century,  not  only 
ha^  this  immense  territory  been  peopled  with  millions  of  human  beings, 
but  cities,  towns,  and  villages  everywhere  abound ;  and  where,  but  now, 
noi^ht  was  known  in  the  human  form  but  the  wandering  savage — pought 
heard  but  the  bowlings  of  wild  beasts — agriculture,  commerce,  and  the 
arts,  have,  as  if  by  the  wand  of  the  enclmnter,  sprung  into  existence ; 
colleges  and  schools  have  been  founded,  and  temples  reared  for  Chris^ 
tian  worship,  where  praises  are  chanted  to  that  beneficent  Providence 
which  has  thus  blessed  this  immense  region,  and  where  ardent  prayera 
are  offered  up  for  the  continuance  of  favours  so  bountiful,  and  privilegea  ao 
extensive.       "^ 
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We  have  before  us  a  memorial  presented  to  Congress  in  the  month  of 
March,  of  the  year  1844,  by  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  which 
we  shall  make  liberal  extracts,  not  doubting,  from  the  characters  of  the 
parties  whose  signatures  are  attached,  that  the  statistics  incorporated  in 
this  document  may  be  relied  upon,  as  giving  a  just  and  true  account  of 
the  then  state  of  things.  Nor  do  we  for  a  moment  doubt,  the  truth, 
could  it  be  ascertained  to  a  strict  accuracy,  would  now  much  exceed 
what  is  here  stated  of  the  abundant  prosperity  and  unexampled  progress 
which  is  everywhere  made  and  making  throughout  that  magnificent  re- 
gion. The  prayer  of  the  petition,  as  will  be  seen,  is  for  appropriations  by 
Congress  for  the  improvement  of  the  Western  waters. 

With  a  suitable  commencement  to  open  the  subject,  the  memorial 
proceeds : 

The  region  in  question  is  no  less  than  the  Great  West,  a  wilderness  fifty 
years  ago,  but  now  an  important  integral  portion  of  a  great  nation.  It 
contains  nine  States  and  two  Territories,  and  parts  of  two  other  States. 
The  aggregate  population  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  bordering  on  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  is  8,437,779  ;  or,  if  we  include 
only  one-third  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  for  the 
portion  residing  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  we  have  an  aggregate 
of  6,461,892,  which  is  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  population  of  ue  Uni- 
ted States.  We  approach  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  then,  with 
a  claim  in  which,  under  the  most  narrow  view  of  the  subject,  one-third 
of  the  American  people  are  obviously  and  directly  interested ;  and  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Union  are  interested,  if 
we  include  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  which  border 
on  those  rivers.  But  we  hold  this  to  be  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the 
question  of  interest ;  for  such  is  the  magnitude  of  our  trade,  and  the  inti- 
macy of  our  relations  with  the  Atlantic  States,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
comer  of  the  Union  which  is  not  bound  to  us  by  a  constant  and  recipro- 
cal interchange  of  commercial  advantages.  Three  of  the  Atlantic  States 
have  been  engaged  for  years  in  rival  exertions  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
the  Western  trade,  and  have  expended  millions  of  treasure  in  the  endea- 
vour to  attract  that  trade  to  their  respective  seaports.  Another  great 
State  has  recently  embarked  in  the  same  patriotic  contest,  with  a  spirit 
which  shows  how  high  an  estimate  is  placed  upon  the  prize.  Which 
of  these  States  is  not  directly  interested  in  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise throughout  the  whole  length  of  our  Western  rivers  ?  Which  of 
them  can  view  with  indifference  a  question  that  involves  the  facility,  the 
safety,  and  the  cheapness  of  navigation,  upon  these  great  channels  of 
commerce  }  After  constructing,  by  the  most  lavish  expenditure,  rail- 
roads, turnpikes,  and  canals,  leading  to  the  West,  does  their  pecuniary 
interest  cease,  apd  their  patriotism  die,  at  the  termini  of  their  gigantic 
works;  and  have  they  no  further  concern  in  the  merchandise  or  the 
passenger  which  has  passed  their  boundaries  ^  These  questions  are 
easily  answered.  Those  who  purchase  our  products  are  interested  in 
every  tax  upon  our  industry,  and  they  who  supply  us  with  foreign  mer- 
ishandtse  or  manufactured  articles  that  we  consume,  ane  concerned  in  all 
the  faeiiities  for  transportation,  by  which  their  market  i^  rendered  ao- 
cessible^  Whatever  affects  the  cost  of  freight  and  insurance  concerns  all 
mutually  who  participate  in  the  interchange  of  commodities. 

Of  the  millions  of  property  floating  annually  upon  the  Western  waters, 
much  is  owned  directly  by  citizens  of  the  Atlantic  States  ;  and  of  the 
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hundreds  of  thousaDds  of  passengers  who  crowd  our  steamboats,  a 
vast  number  are  inhabitants  of  those  States,  who  are  drawn  hither  by 
business,  by  curiosity,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  in  the  search  of  a 
new  home.  The  subject,  then,  is  not  one  of  local  concern  or  sectional 
character ;  and  in  asking  Congress  to  expend  a  liberal  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic treasure  in  removing  the  obstructions  from  our  great  Western  high- 
ways, we  believe  that  we  represent  the  wants  and  interests  not  merely 
of  eleven  States  and  two  Territories,  but  of  the  American  people.  We 
invite  the  patronage  of  the  nation  to  a  great  central  chain  of  national  in- 
tercommunication, ^hich  pervades  nearly  the  whole  Union,  having  its 
connexions  with  the  ocean  through  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  and  extending  its  advantages  westwardly, 
throughout  the  wilderness,  to  the  extreme  frontier.     •••♦•• 

The  length  of  the  rivers  which  we  propose  to  have  improved  at  the  na- 
tional charge  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Without  burdening  this  me- 
morial with  unnecessary  details,  upon  a  subject  of  general  notoriety,  we 
may  state,  in  round  numbers,  that  the  length  of  the  Ohio,  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  its  mouth,  is  1,000  miles ;  and  that  the  length  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  ocean,  is  2,000  miles — ^giving  an  ex- 
tent of  3,000  miles  for  the  principal  rivers,  the  improvement  of  which  we 
ask  by  the  General  Government.  But  in  showing  the  national  character 
of  this  navigation,  and  its  importance  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
ocean,  we  add  for  the  navigable  length  of  the  Missouri  3,000  miles,  and 
for  the  aggregate  navigable  extent  of  all  the  tributaries  which  pour  their 
freights  into  these  principal  rivers  6,000  miles  more,  making  tne  whole 
extent  of  navigation  12,000  miles.  The  policy  which  would  consider  a 
connected  chain  of  navigation  of  12,000  /niles  in  extent,  and  spread  over 
an  area  of  432,000  square  miles,  of  unexampled  fertility  and  boundless 
resources,  as  of  local  or  sectional  interest,  must  be  narrow  indeed.  But 
if  we  are  to  consider  the  extent  of  this  navigation,  in  competition  with 
the  line  of  the  seacoast  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating our  claim  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  will  be  necessary  to  double  its  length,  as  our  navigation  has  a 
double  coast,  and  we  have  24,000  miles  of  river  shore,  inhabited  by 
American  citizens,  who  are  as-  much  interested  in  tjne  trade  of  these 
rivers  as  any  portion  of  the  American  public  in  that  of  the  Atlantic. 

Large  as  the  interest  would  seem  which  is  indicated  by  these  figures,  it 
is  even  greater  than  we  have  stated.  In  order  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  importance  of  these  great  rivers  as  channels  of  conmierce,  we  must 
embrace  in  our  view  th^  whole  of  the  great  system  of  intercommunication 
of  which  they  are  only  connecting  links.  They  are  but  parts  of  a  great 
whole — important  fractions  of  a  magnificent  system.  Their  most  obvious 
and  direct  connexion  is  with  the  great  Northern  lakes,  a  vast  chain  of 
inland  seas,  surrounded  by  a  productive  country,  and  alread.y  whitened  by 
the  sails  of  a  most  valuable  commerce.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  the 
magnitude  of  this  trade  than  by  quoting  from  a  speech  recently  delivered 
in  Congress  by  a  member  from  Ohio. 

"  Mr.  Giddings  attributed  this  neglect  of  western  commerce  to  its  silent 
and  gradual  growth.  Until  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  it  scarce  had 
an  existence  ;  and  the  people  on  the  seaboard,  even  to  this  day,  have  no 
adequate  conception  of  its  extent  and  importance.  The  American  flag 
had  first  been  raised  on  Lake  Erie,  within  his  personal  recollection,  on 
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board  of  a  small  schooner  of  seventy  tons,  in  1796.  In  1802  (he  first 
government  vessel  "was  launched  there.  Previous  to*  1815,  the  arrivals 
at  Buffalo,  now  the  queen  city  of  the  Western  lakes,  were  so  few  as  not  to 
be  recorded  ;  they  were  then  395,  they  now  exceed  4,000.  The  first 
steamboat  was  built  in  1818  ;  there  were  now  on  Lake  Erie  alone  64 
steamboats.  After  going  to  some  extent  in  these  statistical  details,  Mr. 
Giddings,  to  give  Southern  gentlemen  a  more  adequate  conception  of  what 
the  Western  commerce  really  was,  went  on  to  state,  that,  in  1842  the 
State  of  Ohio  alone  had  built  vessels  of  a  larger  aggregate  amount  of  ton- 
nage than  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mississippi,  with  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  in  the 
bargain.  Was  a  navigation  like  this  entitled  to  no  regard,  no  protection 
at  the  hands  of  government  ?  Including  ships,  brigs,  and  craft  of  ail 
descriptions,  there  were  400  vessels  now  navigating  these  lakes  above 
the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  first  steamboat  built  at  Chicago  was  in  1832  ; 
and  in  eleven  years  the  tonnage  of  that  port  had  grown  up  to  1 17,000  tons. 

''  On  a  lake  coast  exceeding  5,000  miles,  there  had  been  bestowed]  by 
the  government  but  $2,400,000,  (while  in  Delaware  harbour  alone  it  had 
spent  $300,000. )  Of  this  coast,  240  miles  belonged  io  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  it  had  received  but  $423,000.  Lake  Erie  had  no  natural  harbour  on 
all  its  southern  coast,  insomuch  that  Perry's  fleet  had  to  lie  for  protection 
under  some  little  islands  near  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  mouths  of  the 
rivers  were  open  in  the  spring,  but  as  soon  as  the  freshets  subsided,  the 
strength  of  the  stream  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  force  its  way  into  the 
lake  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  by  midsununer  a  bar  of  sand 
was  deposited  all  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  so  that  a  man  might 
walk  across  dry  shod.  When  a  good  harbour  had  been  made  by  project- 
ing parallel  piers  into  the  lake,  as  at  Cleveland,  vessels  of  six  or  aeyen 
hundred  tons  could  enter  at  all  times  without  the  least  difficulty. 

^^  Mr.  Giddings  here  went  on  to  enumerate  the  harbours  where  im- 
provements of  this  kind  had  been  made  or  commenced,  but  all  abandoned 
m  1838  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  all  that  had  been  done  went  to  ruin^ 
and  some  of  the  harbours  were  entirely  closed.  From  1825  to  1838- 
these  improvements  were  made  the  care  of  the  Government,  and  appi^o* 
priations  were  from  time  to  time  made,  and  economically  applied.  The 
people  were  satisfied  and  grateful  j  but  in  1838  the  very  tools  necessary 
to  preserve  what  had  been  done  were  publicly  sold,  the  Government  ex- 
pressly recommending  that  these  works  be  abandoned.  The  people  then 
learned  what  they-hadto  expect." 

The  Buffiklo  Commercial  Advertiser  furnishes  the  very  interesting  sta- 
tistics below,  showing  the  amount  of  merchandise  and  furniture  wkick 
passed  that  great  key  of  the  lakes  in  the  past  year.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  all  receive  goods  through  other  routes.  Michigan  receive*  ken 
almost  exclusively  from  Lake  Lrie. 

The  tolls  show  conclusively  that  the  stream  of  emigration  is  to  Wis- 
oansin  ;  but  that  Ohio  is  the  great  consumer  of  merchandise. 

'^  The  quantity  of  merchandise  and  furniture  arriving  here  and  passing 
westward  is  one  of  the  best  criterions  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  •£  the 
interiour.  In  connexion  with  our  table  of  canal  exports,  we  gave  the 
aggregate  of  merchandise  received.  The  ultimate  destination  of  this 
property,  akd  the  families  accompanying  it,  exhibit  fully  the  leading 
points  of  emigration  during  the  pa^t  season. 
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**  Of  the  merchandise,  Ohio  has  received  much  the  greatest  quantity, 
while  the  heaviest  aggregate  of  furniture  has  gone  toward  Wisconsin. 
Th^  annexed  table  shows  this : 

'^  Exhibit  of  Merchandise  and  Furniture  passing  Westward  in  1843. 


STATES,  Ac 


Ohio 

Michijgcan.... 

Illinois 

Wisconsin . . . . 

Indiana...... 

Pennsylvania. 


Herchandise. 


Lbs. 

29,05fl,S65 

16.505,281 

6.954,903 

5,730,523 

4,511,301 

152,023 


Furniture. 


U8. 

1,384,372 
1,492,627 
1,275,377 
2,630,190 
249,936 
51.664" 


The  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  four  ports  upon  the  lakes,  viz : 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Sandusky,  and  Chicago,  in  1843,  amounted  to  the 
followmg  aggregate  :  wheat,  1,894,992  bushels;  and  flour,  812,903 — 
worth  about /our  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

The  value  of  all  the  exports  from  Cleveland  alone,  for  the  year  1843, 
was  fite  and  a  half  ndlUans, 

The  States  immediately  adjacent  to  these  lakes,  and  directly  interested 
in  their  navigation,  are  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan,  all  of  which  have  been  enumerated  in  a  foregoing  part  of 
this  memorial  as  bein^  directly  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  West^ 
ern  rivers,  except  New  York  and  Michigan.  These  two  States  con«* 
tained  together,  in  1840,  a  population  of  2,641,188,  which,  added  to  that 
of  the  States  whose  borders  are  washed  6y  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu* 
taxies,  gives  a  total  of  11,078,967,  and  show  the  important  fact,  that 
ekven  out  of  the  seventeen  millions  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
are  directly  interested  in  these  two '  great  links  of  the  vast  interiour  chain 
of  communication. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  form  in  which  we  recognise  the  intimate  connexion 
of  these  parts.  If  we  take  our  position  at  the  busy  harbour  of  Buffiilp,  and 
behold  her  quays  crowded  with  merchandise  and  passengers ;  if  we  ex- 
tend our  observation  along  the  great  railway  and  canal  to  Albany,  and 
thence  by  the  Hudson  to  New  York,  and  the  railway  to  Boston,  we  be* 
hold  an  inland  thoroughfare  of  unrivalled  extent  and  magnificence,  crea- 
ted by  a  vast  expenditure  of  treasure,  and  an  unsurpassed  exertion  of 
genius,  enteiprise,  and  public  spirit ;  and  we  see  this  long  line  of  transit 
crowded  with  a  busy  throng  of  human  beings,  and  rich  freights  of  mer- 
chandise. To  what  end  were  millions  of  dollars  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  highways,  and  why  are  they  thus  frequented  by  busy 
thousands  of  human  beings  ?  It  is  the  road  to  the  West ;  these  count- 
less tons  of  freight  are  the  products  of  our  rich  plains,  or  the  returns  of 
foreign  merchandise,  which  are  destined  to  traverse  our  lakes  and  rivers. 
It  is  a  part  of  that  great  inland  trade  which  has  grown  up  within  the 
memofy  of  living  men,  and  has  become  the  pride  of  our  country,  its  psm- 
mount  interest,  me  muscle  and  sinew  of  its  power. 

We  cannot  separate  these  interests.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  these 
great  arterial  channels,  without  perceiving  their  connexion  with  each  other. 
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and  tracins  their  ramification  to  the  utmost  extremities  of  our  countiy. 
The  Westls  no  longer  a  frontier  ;  it  is  the  heart  of  the  Union.  This  is 
not  only  geographically  true,  but  it  is  true  in  every  sense.  The  centre 
of  population,  of  production,  and  of  consumption,  is  here.  We  furnish 
the  greater  portion  of  the  exports  and  consume  the  greater  portion  of  the 
imports  that  make  up  the  sum  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  nation. 
Our  rivers  are  no  longer  margined  by  silent  forests ;  cities,  towns,  villa- 
ges, and  cultivated  fields,  enliven  their  shores,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
industry,  resources,  and  refinement  of  the  country. 

We  have  said  that  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  but  parts  of  a  great 
chain  of  inland  communication.  Their  tributaries  penetrate  every  West- 
ern State,  and  disseminate  throughout  the  whole  of  our  broad  plain  the 
advantages  of  this  navigation ;  and  should  Congress  carry  forward,  with 
the  spint  worthy  of  a  great  nation,  the  work  of  improving  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio,  it  will  not  be  long  before  every  river  in  the  West  will  be  cleared 
of  obstructions  by  the  action  of  the  General  or  State  Governments,  and 
the  magnificent  spectacle  will  be  presented  to  the  world,  of  an  uninter- 
rupted mland  navigation  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
within  the  bosom  of  a  great  continent,  far  removed  from  the  seacoast,  and 
independent  of  the  estuaries  and  inlets  of  the  ocean ! 

]Nor  is  the  conception  of  this  great  highway  complete,  until  we  trace  it 
to  its  extremities.  In  the  South,  it  connects  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
latitude  29  deg. ;  in  the  North,  it  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  conununi- 
cates  with  the  whole  southern  boundary  of  the  Canadas,  and  stretches  off 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  latitude  50  deg. ;  and  it  extends  Uirough  Lake 
Superiour,  through  a  long  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers,  far  beyond  the  utmost 
bounds  of  civilization  in  the  Northwest.  On  the  East,  it  connects  itself 
by  canals  and  railroads,  already  mentioned,  with  the  seaports  of  the  East- 
em  and  Middle  States ;  while  on  the  West,  its  advantages  are  extended 
by  the  long  channels  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  and 
lied  rivers,  beyond  the  inhabited  regions  of  the  United  States.  From 
large  portions  of  our  country* it  is  the  highway  that  must  b#  travelled  to 
Texas,  to  Oregon,  and  to  Canada ;  it  bears  the  freights  intended  for  our 
commerce  vnth  Santa  Fe,  the  products  of  the  fur  trade  from  the  regions 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  traffic  with  all  the  Indian  tribes  upon 
our  borders.  Such  is  the  character  and  magnitude  oi  the  grand  thorough- 
fare which  we  ask  the  nation  to  open  and  improve  by  its  treasure  ;  and 
such  the  trade  for  which  we  invoke  the  parental  care  of  the  Government. 

The  number  of  steamboats  employed  at  this  time,  in  navigating  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  is  450.  The  average  burden  of  uiese  boats 
is  200  tons  each,  making  an  aggregate  of  90,000  tons ;  and  their  aggre- 
gate value,  at  $80  per  ton,  is  $7,200,000.  Many  of  these  are  fine  ves- 
sels, affording  the  most  elegant  accommodations  for  passengers,  and 
which'  will  compare  favourably,  in  beauty  of  model,  completeness  of  fin- 
ish, and  all  other  particulars,  with  the  best  packets  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  navigating  our  steamboats,  varies 
firom  twenty  to  fifty  for  each  boat.  The  average  is  about  thirty-five  per- 
sons, which  will  give  a  total  of  15,750  persons  embarked  in  this  naviga* 
tion. 

It  appears,  from  the  reports  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  that 
more  than  700  flat  boats  have  passed  that  canal  in  one  year.     At  this 
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rate,  there  cannot  be  less  than  4,000  descending  the  Mississippi,  and  al- 
lowing five  men  to  each  boat,  there  are  20,000  persons  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  the  navigation.  The  cost  of  these  boats  is  $420,000,  which, 
as  they  do  not  return,  is  an  annual  expense,  and  the  expense  of  loading, 
navigating,  and  unloading  them,  is  $960,000 — making  the  whole  annual 
expenditure  upon  this  class  of  boats,  $1,380,000. 

In  1834,  the  number  of  steamboats  in  existence  on  the  Western  waters 
was  230,  and  they  were  estimated  to  carry  39,000  tons.  The  expense 
of  running  them,  was  put  down  as  follows : 

60  boats  oyer  200  tons,  180  running  days,  at  $140  per  day, $1,512,000 

70  boau  from  120  to  200  tons,  246  running  days,  at  $tK)  per  day, 1,512,000 

100  boats  under  120  tons,  270  runmng  days,  at  $60  per  day 1,680,000 

Total  yearly  expenses, $4,644,000 

This  calculation,  applied  to  the  present  number  of  b6ats,  would  result 
as  follows : 

1 10  boats  over  200  tons,  180  running  days,  at  $140  per  day, $2,772,000 

140  boats  from  120  to  200  tons,  240  running  days,  at  $90  per  day 3,024,000 

200  boats  under  120  tons,  280  running  days,  at  $^  per  day,. . .' ,      3,240,000 

Total, $9.036,000 

This  sum  may  be  reduced  to  the  difierent  items  producing  it,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : 

For  wages  36  per  cent. ,  equal  to $3,252,960 

For  wood,  30  per  cent.,  equal  to 2,710,800 

For  provisions,  18  per  cent.,  equal  to 1,626,480 

For  contingencies,  16  per  cent.,  equal  to #  •  •       1 ,445,760 

Total , : $9,036 ,000 

To  this  is  to  be  added,  for  insurance,  15  per  cent. ,  on  $7,20U,000,«  •  •  • .  1,060,000 

Tolls  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal, '. 250,000 

Interest  on  the  i  nvestment,  $7,200,000,  at  6  per  cent. , 432,000 

Wear  and  tear  of  the  boats,  20  per  cent., •  •   •••  1,440,000 

Total,.  ..; $12,238,000 

Add  for  the  flat  boats,  as  above, 1,380,000 

Total  annual  cost  of  transportation $13,618,000 

The  rapid  increase  of  this  commerce,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
fiicts: 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  steamboat  navigation,  say  in  1817,  the 
whole  commerce  from  New  Orleans  to  the  upper  country  was  carried  in 
about  twenty  barges,  averaging  lOO^tons  each,  and  making  but  one  trip 
per  year.  The  number  of  keel  boats  employed  on  the  upper  Ohio  could 
not  have  exceeded  150,  carrying  30  tons  each,  and  making  the  trip  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Louisville  and  back,  in  two  months,  or  about  three  voyages 
in  the  season.  The  tonnage  of  all  the  boats  ascending  the  Ohio  and  lower 
Mississippi,  was  then  about  6,500. 

In  1834,  the  number  of  steamboats  was  230,  and  the  tonnage  equal  to 
about  39,000  tons  ;  and  in  1842,  the  number  of  boats  was  450,  and  their 
burden  90,000  tons. 

In  1842,  it  was  calculated  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  deriving 
subsistence  from  this  navigatioa,  inchidin^  the  crews  of  steam  and  flat 
boats,  mechanics  and  labourers  employed  m  building  and  repairing  boats, 
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wood  cutters,  and  persons  employed  in  furnishing,  supplying,  loading  ag4 
unloading  these  boats,  was  90,000.  As  the  number  of  boats  has  doubled 
since  that  time,  the  number  of  people  directly  engaged  in  and  about  this 
navigation  is  not  less  than  180,009 ;  but  who  shall  place  a  limit  to  the 
numbers  who  are  beneficially  interested  in  a  business  which  distributes  its 
millions  of  dollars  for  wood,  its  millions  for  wages,  its  millions  for  provi- 
sions, its  mUlioiis  for  machinery  and  the  labour  of  mechanics,  and  which 
transports  a  commerce  whose  value  can  only  be  computed  by  hundreds 
of  millions  ? 

The  whole  number  of  steamboats  constructed  at  Cincinnati  in  1843, 
was  45  ;  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  tonnage  is  12,035  tons,  and  their 
cost  $705,000 ;  which  gives  an  average  of  267  tons  for  each  boat,  and 
about  $16,000  for  the  cost  of  each. 

The  models  of  these  boats*,  as  well  as  their  finish  and  accommodations, 
evince  a  progressive  improvement  upon  the  boats  of  former  years.  They 
have  more  length  and  less  draught,  and  are  faster  than  the  last  genera- 
tion ;  while  the  hulls  are  more  staunch,  though  they  contain  less  weight 
of  timber.  The  cabins  are  not  so  gaudy  and  expensive  as  those  of  the 
old  boats,  while  they  are  greatly  superiour  in  comfort  and  convenience. 
The  average  cost  is  about  seventy-two  dollars  per  ton,  which  is  a  great 
reduction  from  former  prices. 

All  the  work  of  these  boats  is  done  at  Cincinnati,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  boat  builders,  carpenters,  joiners,  engine  makers,  blacksmiths, 
coppersmiths,  painters,  upholsterers,  cabinet  makers,  chair  makers,  and 
some  other  mechanics. 

There  have  been  steadily  employed  at  the  Cincinnati  ship  yards,  daring 
the  year,  in  the  heavier  portions  of  the  work : 

Hands  at  the  boat  yards «,  .320  I  Engine  and  foundry  men • .  .200 

Joiners 200  |  Painters • 50 

Total 770 

Within  the  same  year,  there  have  beeivjpilt  at  Louisville,  New  Albany, 

and  Jeffersonville,  36  boats,  of  7,406  tons,  which  cost  $700,000.    These 

boats  would  cost  $20,000  each,  would  average  211  tons,  and  would  cost 

about  $95  per  ton. 

And  there  have  been  built  at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  same  year,  25  boats,  of 

4,847  tons,  of  which  the  cost  is  not  given.     The  average  tonnage  of  the 

boats,  is  about  173  tons. 

The  aggregate  of  the  boats  built  in  1843,  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Boats.  *      Ton*. 

Cincinnati 45  12,035 

Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Jeffersonville, 35  7,406 

Pittsburgh 25  4^7 

Addibr  all  other  places..  •••..>. »■ 15  3,000 


Total-..., .26,788 

The  whole  tonnage  of  the  Western  boats  previous  to  1843  beiag 
90,000  tons,  and  the  annual  loss  by  destruction  and  superannuation  being 
twenty  per  cent.,  the  decrease  by  the  latter  cause  for  1843,  was  18,000 
tons,  and  the  increase  26,788  tons — ^making  a  nett  increase  of  8,788  tons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  placed  the  tonnage  of  our  Western  boats 
at  90,000  tons.  This  was  considered  to  be  the  real  aggregate  of  the  ton- 
nage, when  the  first  editioa  of  this  memorial  was  prepared,  in  the  winter 
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of  184^-43.  We  have,  since  that  time,  had  access  to  official  ratums, 
publi^ed  under  the  sanction  of  Congress,  showing  the  tonnaffe  of  the 
West  to  have  been  much  larger,  even  at  that  time,  than  we  stated  it  to  be ; 
bnt,  as  we  had  based  all  our  calculations  on  the  amount  stated  by  us,  we 
hare  not,  in  this  edition,  altered  the  statement  alluded  to,  but  shall  add 
aoeh  additional  information  as  we  have  obtained. 

By  the  official  returns,  it  appears  that  the  whole  steamboat  tonnage  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  last  day  of  September,  1842,  was  218,994  tons; 
which  may  be  divided  as  follows,  setting  down  the  figures  as  we  find  them 
in  the  returns,  and  only  transposing  them  so  as  to  arrange  them  under  the 
appropriate  heads : 

WEST. 

New  Orleans ^  .80,993 

St  L<nii8 14,725 

CinciniMti •••• 13,025 

Pittebmrgh 10,107 


ToiM.  Tone 

Louisville...  ....•.,, 4,618 

NashTille 8,810 


126,278 

NORTHWEST. 

Tom.  ToiM. 

Bufialo 8,212  I  Oswego 1,970 

I>etroit 3,296    Cuyahoga. I,8fi9 

Presqu'isle 2,315  |  

-   17,652 
OTHER 
Tons.  Tons. 

Boston 1,362 

Norfolk 1,395 

Wilmington 1,212 

Georgetown a.^.  1,178 

Newark 1,180 

Miscellaneous % •....  4,767 


New  York 35,260 

Baltimore 7,143 

Mobile 6,982 

Philadelphia.... 4,578 

Charleston 3,289 

Newberu 2,854 

Perth  Amboj 2,606 

Appalachicola 1,418                                                              76,064 

The  steamboat  tonnage  belongs  to  the  internal  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, as  we  have  no  steam  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  except 
two  or  three  in  the  Gulf  of  IVtyJco.  Of  the  whole  218,994  tons,  it  ap- 
pears that  two-thirds  belong  to  the  West;  and  as  a  portion  of  the  other 
tonnage  is  employed  on  routes  leading  to  the  West,  and  connecting  with 
oar  highways,  the  commerce  of  the  West  maybe  safely  stated  asamount* 
ingto  more  than  two-thifds  of  the  commerce  of  the  Union. 

Elstimating  the  number  of  steamboats  from  their  average  tonnage,  there 
must  be  one  thousand  in  the  United  States,  of  which  six  hundnS  belong 
to  the  West. 

The  table  of  tonnage  above  given,  shows  where  this  vast  commercial 
marine  is  employed.  First,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  next  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  then,  on  the  lakes»  From  the  port  of  New  York, 
there  are  some  70  or  80  steamboats  constantly  running ;  while  on  the 
lakes  there  are  hundreds.  In  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  number 
of  steamboats  now  employed,  is  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  those  em- 
ployed in  England  proper.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  state- 
ment, extracted  from  McCuUoch's  Gazetteer,  of  the  steamboat  tonnage 
of  Great  Britam,  in  1834 : 

Steam  Sfaipfl.  Tonnt^. 

England 434  43,877 

SoBtland ....'••• 105  13,113 

Ireland 84  17,674 

firitisfa  Dependencies, 4»  8,032 

Total 722  82,716 
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It  appeam,  then,  tbat  the  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  MississiMi  Vallajr, 
exceeds,  by  4p,000  tons,  the  entire  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  Kitith  em- 
pire. In  other  words,  Uie  steamboat  tonnage  of  Great  Britain,  is.  only 
two-thirds  that  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  magnitude  of  this  fact  will 
be  best  seen  by  considering  that  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  United  Stales, 
is  but  two-thirds  that  of  Great  Britain — showing  that  this  proporti(Hk  is 
exactly  reversed  in  Western  steamboat  trade. 

Not  only  is  the  building  of  steamboats  increasing  every  year,  but  every 
year  is  opening  new  channels  of  trade  and  navigation.  In  the  last  year, 
the  river  Platte  was  navigated  by  a  steamboat,  for  the  first  time ;  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  Yellowstone,  the  Arkansas,  Red  rivtt,  and 
the  Missouri,  will  employ  more  boats  than  are  now  floating  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

I^  estimating  the  value  of  the  property  floating  upon  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi at  one  time,  or  within  any  given  period,  much  niust  be  left  to  con- 
jecture, as,  under  our  happy  form  of  government,  no  portion  of  it  b  sub- 
ject to  entry  at  a  custom-house,  or  liable  to  any  official  registiy,  which 
would  place  on  record  the  accurate  statistics  of  this  eonmierce.  But  we 
are' not  left 'Entirely  without  data,  from  which  to  form  an  estimate,  ap- 
proximating the  true  amount.  We  know  that  this  trade  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  450  steamboats,  of  90,000  tons  burden,  some  of  which,  as  the 
larger  boats  running  to  New  Orleans,  from  the  more  distant  ports,  make 
from  eight  to  fifteen  trips  per  year.  The  boats  carrying  the  vast  trade 
from  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  to  and  from  St.  Louis,  make 
thirty  trips,  wnile  a  great  number  of  boats  ply  between  less  distant  points, 
and  make  their  trips  more  frequently.  If,  however,  we  suppose  that  the 
average  number  ot  trips  is  twenty,  our  whole  number  of  boats  have  the 
capacity  to  carry  1,800,000  tons  per  annum.  To  this,  would  be  added 
the  freights  of  4,000  flat  boats,  carrying,  at  an  average  of  75  tons  each, 
300,000  tons^  and  bringing  the  whole  annual  tonnage  to  more  than  two 
millions,  if  the  steamboats  always  carried  frill  cargoes,  which,  however,  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  But  the  fact  that  our  boats  are  capable  of  car- 
rying that  amount  of  freights,  and  that  they  find  sufficient  business  to 
keep  them  employed,  forms  an  important  link  in  the  series  of  facts  from 
which  we  form  our  estimate. 

The  actual  amount  of  imports  into  New  Orleans,  by  the  descending 
trade  of  the  Mississippi,  is  another  important  element  in  this  calculation. 
This  we  obtain  from  a  list  published  annually  in  that  city,  and  obtained 
from  the  daily  reports  of  the  wharfmasters,  of  the  packages  and  mer- 
chandise actually  landed.  Taking  the  year  from  September  1,  1841,  to 
August  31,  1842,  estimating  the  supposed  contents  of  the  packages  of 
which  the  contents  are  not  actually  stated  or  known,  and  affiYiftg  the 
present  reduced  prices,  we  find  that  the  imports,  as  stated  in  this  list, 
amount  to  $35,764,477  36. 

Another  mode  of  deciding  the  amount  of  this  trade  is  by  reference  to 
^e  number  of  sea  vessels  arriving  fLt  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  which  may 
be  ascertained-  from  the  reports  of  the  custom-house.  These  are  not  at 
this  moment  within  the  reach  of  your  memorialists,  but  can  be  commanded 
by  Congress.  But  we  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  newspapers  of  that 
city,  that  the  shipping  in  pcNt  at  one  time  in  December,  1843,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  600,  all  of  which  are  employed  in  carrying  away  the  staples 
of  the  West,  while  their  crews  consume  a  large  amount  of  products,  not 
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included  in  the  list  of  staples.  The  country  which  employs  600  ships  in 
besring  off  its  products  by  one  outlet^  while  it  exports  largely  in  the  o|h 
pofiite  direction  by  the  lakes,  canals  and  railroads,  can  be  neither  small  in 
extent  jQor  inconsiderable  in  its  wealth,  industry,  and  resources. 

This  list,  it  will  be  perceived,  includes  only  the  more  important  articles 
of  commerce ;  but  those  which  are  not  embraced  in  it  would  amount  to  a 
very  considerable  annual  sum.  It  does  not  include  live  stock ;  yet  horses, 
catde,  sheep  and  hogs,  are  shipped  to  New  Orleans  in  immense  numbers ; 
and  the  amount  of  poultry,  eggs,*  vegetables,  and  other  provisions,  carried 
to  that  market,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is 
great  beyond  the  belief,  of  those  not  conversant  with  the  facts.  New 
Orleans,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  situated  in  a  southern  climate  and  in  a 
planting  country,  where  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food  is  raised  for  home 
consumption,  and  it  is  a  seaport  at  which  the  number  of  vessels  congre-  " 
gregated  at  the  business  season  is  greater  perhaps  than  at  any  port  in  the . 
Union,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of  steamboats  and  other  river 
craft  ;  and  the  supplies  of  provisions  for  that  city  and  for  the  shipping  and 
boats  lying  there,  are  floated  down  the  Mississippi.  A  variety  of  manu- 
factured articles,  also,  such  as  machinery,  furniture,  and  many  fabrics  of 
iron,  tin,  copper,  wood,  and  leather,  are  not  included  in  the  list  referred  to. 
Cincinnati  alone  manufactures  sugar  mills  for  the  Southern  market  to  the 
amount  of  $200,000  per  annum,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  are 
shipped  to  New  Orleans.  Nor  does  that  list  include  any  merchandise  or 
produce  which  is  landed  without  the  limits  of  the  mumcipalities,  which 
would  include  the  cargoes  of  many  steamboats,  and  a  still  larger  portion 
of  the  lading  of  flat  boats.  Neither  does  it  include  shipments  of  specie, 
nor  the  money  carried  in  various  forms  on  board  of  steamboats.  We  ar- 
rive, then,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  annual  value  of  the  arrivals 
at  New  Orleans  by  the  river,  from  descending  boats,  is  not  less  than  fifty 
millions.  After  making  this  estimate,  we  are  gratified  to  learn,  from  an 
authentic  source,  that  an  intelligent  committee  of  gentlemen  at  New 
Orleans,  making  an  estimate  recently  from  the  same  data,  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  trade  to  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  called 
"  the  coast."  The  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  on  both  sides,  firom  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  downwards,  receive  supplies  of  live  stock,  provisions, 
machinery,  farming  implements,  cabinet  ware,  tin  ware,  saddlery,  and  a 
great  variety  of  fabrics,  from  the  more  Northern  States.  The  population 
thus  supplied  is  not  less  than  one  million  of  souls,  who  receive  all  the 
luxuries  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  by  way  of  these  rivers. 

A  still  more  important  addition  is  the  trade  which  passes  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  State  to  State,  throughout  the  West,  and  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  what  are  termed  exports  or  imports.  It  is  difficult  to  form 
any  adequate  idea  of  this  trade ;  but  we,  who  see  it  going  forward,  and 
witness  the  gi^tic  means  required  to  keep'it  in  operation,  know  that  it 
forms  a  large  item  in  the  estimate  of  our  trade  and  industry.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Western  plain  was  nearly  seven  millions  at  the  enumeration 
made  in  1839  and  1840,  for  the  census  of  1840,  an  J  the  trade  to  which  we 
now  allude  is  that  of  an  enterprising  people,  whose  numbers  may  now 

*  It  i«  a  fact  that  one  individual  at  Cincinnati  has  negotiated  drafla  through  the 
bulks  to  the  annual  amount  of  from  $20,000  to  925,000»  for  the  proceeds  of  €$g9  ship- 
ped from  that  place  to  New  Orleans. 
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be  assumed  as  fully  seven  millions,  scattered  over  a  continuous,  but  vast 
region,  embracing  a  great  diversity  of  soil,  climate  and  products,  and  nT- 
fording  tbe  materials  and  facilities  for  an  almost  unlimited  interchange  of 
commodities.  The  furs  and  lead  of  the  northern  portion  ;  the  iron  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ;  the  grain,  salted  provi- 
sions, and  live  stock,  of  the  middle  region ;  and  the  sugar,  cotton  and 
tobacco  of  the  South,  would  alone  furnish  the  elements  of  a  vast  internal 
commerce. 

The  manufactured  articles  consumed  in  the  West  are  now  made,  to  a 
great  extent,  within  our  limits,  and  transported  to  every  part  of  our 
country,  and  of  course  the  raw  materials  which  are  employed  in  these 
fabrics  enter  largely  into  our  freights.  At  Cincinnati  alone,  by  an  accu- 
rate enumeration  made  for  the  year  1841,  it  appears  that  there  were  10,647 
workmen  engaged  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  employments,  and 

that  the  annual  value  of  their  products  was $17,432,670 

And  the  amount  of  provisions,  in  addition  to  those  included    - 
in  the  above  estimate,  passing  through  our  city  from  the 
interiour,  was  computed  at •••...     6,000,000 

Making ." $23,432,670 

After  deducting  the  consumption  of  our  city,  and  the  articles  which 
are  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  there  will  remain  something  over  10,000,000 
of  manufactured  articles  which  are  transported  to  various  markets  within 
the  Western  States,  and  nearly  all  of  which  float  on  our  rivers. 

The  manufactures  of  Pittsburgh  do  not  vary  greatly  in  amount  from 
those  of  Cincinnati,  but  in  the  17,000,000  set  down  for  Cincinnati  are  in- 
cluded five  millions  of  provisions  and  other  articles  which  find  a  market 
at  New  Orleans,  and  which  are  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  imports 
of  that  city,  while  the  labour  and  capital  of  Pittsburgh  are  more  largely 
invested  in  fabrics  of  iron,  glass,  &c.,  which  are  distributed  widely 
throughout  the  West.  The  shipments,  therefore,  from  both  places,  to 
other  parts  of  the  West,  may  be  safely  stated  at  twenty-five  mil- 
lions. Louisville  and  New  Albany  would  furnish  five-millions  more  to 
this  head ;  and  if  three  points  on  the  Ohio  furnish  thirty  millions  of  articles 
to  the  trade  within  the  Western  States,  it  cannot  be  an  unreasonable  cal- 
culation to  allow,  for  the  raw  materials  imported  into  those  places,  and  for 
the  whole  of  this  branch  of  trade  carried  on  between  all  other  places  in 
the  West,  including  St.  Louis,  forty  millions  more,  making  for  the  whole 
*of  this  interiour  interchange  of  commodities  an  aggregate  of  seventy  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which,  added  to  the  fifty  millions  exported  through  New 
Orleans,  would  give  a  grand  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  for 
the  annual  amount  of  the  productions  of  the  Western  States,-  which  are 
freighted  upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  This  calculation  we  find  oor- 
Toborated  by  that  of  an  intelligent  committee  at  St.  Louis,  which  is  the 
anore  satisfactory,  as  the  vastness  of  the  commerce  centering  at  that  point, 
4ind  the  great  extent  of  country  through  which  the  operations  of  her  en- 
terprizing  citizens  are^  carried,  afibrd  them  the  best  data  from  wbich  to 
form  a  deliberate  opinion. 

To  the  above  amount  is  to  be  added  the  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign 
goods,  which  are  floated  to  their  places  of  destination  upon  the  same  wa- 
ters. And  here  it  may  be  stated,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  present 
purpose,  that  if  our  exports  to  New  Orleans  amount  to  fifty  miiUons  of 
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dollars,  our  returns  from  the  same  point  will  equal  that  sum,  while  the 
imports  from  the  Eastern  cities,  by  the  way  of  Wheeling,  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  lakes,  embracing  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  European  goods  used  in 
the  West,  will  amount  to  an  additional  sum  of  fifty  millions  per  annum ; 
making  in  all  one  hundred  millions  of  imports. 

In  making  these  estimates  we  feel  satisfied  that,  if  the  statistics  of  our 
trade  could  be  ascertained,  they  would  greatly  exceed  our  estimate,  and 
that  we  may  safely  assume  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  floating 
on  our  great  rivers  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  per  annum. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  nations  for  the  year 
1841,  were  $127,916,177,  and  the  exports  $121,851,803;  and  when  it 
is  recollected  that,  in  estimating  our  interiour  trade,  we  have  based  some 
of  our  heaviest. items  upon  data  collected  three  years  ago,  that  all  our 
values  are  calculated  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  and  that  our  whole  country^ 
with  its  trade  and  production,  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  progression,  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  this  interiour  commerce  is  fully  equal  to  our  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  that  its  character  is  equally  national,  and  its 
protection  equally  essential  to  the  common  benefit  and  advantage  of  all 
the  States.  f 

It  is  also  true  that,  of  the  foreign  goods  imported  into  the  United  States^ 
the  West  is  the  most  important  consumer  \  and  that,  besides  our  direct 
contribution  to  the  national  revenue  in  the  cash  paid  for  lands,  we  pay  a 
large  proportion  of  the  imposts  on  foreign  merchandise ;  and  that  we 
furnish  a  larger  proportion  of  the  public  revenue,  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Union,  while  the  proportion  of  the  national  expenditures  made  among 
us  have  been,  comparatively,  trifling. 

We  do  not  make  this  comparison  invidiously,  but  in  vindication  of  our 
just  rights.  We  have  seen  the  treasures  of  the  American  people  lavished 
in  bountiful  appopriations  for  surveys  and  defences  of  the  coast,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  harbours,  for  the  erection  of  light-houses,  for  the 
building  of  custom-houses,  for  astronomical  observations,  and  various 
other  purposes,  in  aid  of  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  ocean,  not 
only  without  regret,  but  with  a  willingness  to  contribute  freely  to  what- 
ever may  conduce  to  the  general  prosperity.  But,  while  sustaining  our 
just  proportion  of  the  expenditures  for  commercial  purposes,  upon  one 
boundary  of  the  Union,  and  for  the  benefit  of  one  branch  of  the  national 
wealth  and  enterprise,  we  claim  the  appropriation  of  a  like  proportion 
of  the  public  treasure  for  the  protection  of  another  branch  of  commerce, 
equally  national,  and  alike  important.  We  claim  it  as  the  equitable  right 
of  a  numerous  population,  who  have  built  up  a  great  internal  empire  by 
their  own  wealth  and  labours,  and  with  little  aid  ^om  the  common  purse, 
who  defended  it  during  the  perils  of  the  war  With  their  blood,  and  are 
daily  enlarging  its  boundaries  and  resources  by  their  industry,  their  patri- 
otism, and  theur  public  spirit.  We  urge  it  as  the  true  policy  of  a  wise 
people,  in  reference  to  their  own  future  prosperity.  The  West  is  the 
centre*  of  the  Union,  the  citadel  of  its  power,  the  great  living  fountain, 
whose  boundless  resources  are  destinea  to  sustain  and  enrich  the  nation. 
Here  will  soon  exist,  the  millions  who  will  govern  our  vast  Republic,  and 
the  treasures  resulting  from  the  labours  of  an  energetic  people,  which  must 
circulate  through  every  channel  of  commerce  and  industry,  to  the  remo- 
test boundaries  of  pur  dominion,  and  to  every  land  to  which  the  American 
flag  shall  find  access ;  and  here  should  the  nation  lay  broad  and  strong, 
the  foundations  of  its  future  greatness. 
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We  may  fairly  refer  to  the  prospective  increase  of  this  trade,  as  it  ie 
obvious  that  it  must  not  only  be  great,  but  beyond  the  compass  of  any 
reasonable  calculation.  The  vast  amount  of  unsettled  land  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  the  tide  of  emigration,  -which  is  rapidly  pouring  in,  leave  no 
room  id  question  the  speedy  growth  of  the  country,  or  to  doubt  that  its 
agricultural  products  "will  be  multiplied  in  an  increasing  ratio.  Another 
great  interest  is  growing  up  among  us,  which  will  vastly  accelerate  this 
process.  Already  we  manujbcture  largely.  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  points,  stand  prominent  among  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  Union ;  and  nature  has  scattered  over  our  land,rwith  a  profuse 
munificence,  all  the  elementary  principles  and  materials  required  for  the 
sustenance  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  most  important  of  minerals, 
iron,  is  found  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  and  doubtless  may  be 
found  in  other  places,  of  the  most  superiour  quality,  and  admirably  adap- 
ted to  every  purpose  for  which  that  metal  is  used.  Lead  is  equally 
abundant.  Cotton,  hemp,  and  wool,  are  among  our  staples.  The  coun- 
try abounds  in  water  power.  The  cotton  of  Mississippi  can  be  delivered 
at  Cincinnati  nearly  as  cheap  as  at  New  Orleans  ;  and  there  is  no  place 
in  the  Union  Where  the  labourer  can  be  supported  with  greater  comfiort 
and  economy.  The  pittance  which  elsewhere  will  barely  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life,  will  here  spread  his  tables  with  its  luxuries.  With 
beef  and  pork  at  2  cents  per  pound,  wheat  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  com 
at  12^  cents  per  bushel,  potatoes  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  turkeys  at  25 
cents,  chickens  at  8  cents,  coal  of  the  finest  quality  at  from  6  to  10  cents 
per  bushel,  and  wood  at  $1  50  per  cord,  we  must  take  this  branch  of 
industry  from  any  country  having  a  more  sterile  and  less  genial  climate. 
The  raw  material,  the  motive  power,  the  provisions,  are  here ;  the  mar- 
ket for  the  manufactured  article  is  here,  and  the  labour  will  come  when- 
ever we  say  that  we  are  ready  to  give  it  employment.  ♦        •        • 

"  The  great  corn-growing  States  are  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Georgia.  Tennessee 
being  the  greatest;  in  1839,  she  raised  44,986,000  bushels.  Tennessee, 
therefore,  is  the  banner  State  in  corn,  Ohio  in  Vheat,  and  New  York  in 
oats ;  while  in  the  aggregate  of  these  three  principal  grains,  Ohio  is  the 
banner  State  of  the  Union,  Pennsylvania  rating  No.  5  in  the  list.  New 
England  stands  very  low  in  the  scale,  in  both  com  and  wheat,  and  not 
very  high  up  in  oats.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  are  bo^  below 
Delaware,  in  their  product  of  wheat  and  corn. 

"  The  crops  of  1842,  are  estimated  at  800,000,000  bushels,  the  whole 
of  which,  in  price,  would  average  about  the  average  selling  price  of 
com  or  40  cents  per  bushel ;  which  gives  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
$320,000,000,  as  the  worth  of  the  present  year's  grain  crops,  exclusive 
of  rye,  buckwheat,  and  barley,  which,  according  to  the  same  calculation, 
is  worth  about  $16,000,000  more,  giving  a  grand  total  of  $336,000,000. 
This  is  indeed  a  great  country,  and  in  nothing  greater  than  its  agricultural 
resources,  which  are  but  partially  enumerated  above,  and  which,  too, 
have  hardly  begun  to  develop  themselves." 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  figures,  we  have  here  abundant  evidence  that 
agriculture  is  the  paramount  interest  of  the  country,  the  source  of  its  com- 
merce, the  fountain  of  its  wealth.  The  West  is  by  far  the  most  extensive, 
fertile,  and  productive  part  of  the  Union,  and  furnishes  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  these  products ;  the  vast  amount  of  which  corroborate  the  eoti- 
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mate  we  hare  made  of  the  value  of  our  trade.  And  we  add  the  further 
inference,  if  the  products  of  the  nation  he  so  great,  how  important  are  the 
great  central  arenues  by  which  they  must  find  a  market ! 

But  even  now,  the  Mississippi  is  the  great  arterial  highway  for  the  tran- 
sit of  passengers  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  Union.  At  this  time, 
the  actual  cost  of  a  passage  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans,  upon  the 
mail  route,  by  the  railways  and  roads  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is,  for 
a  single  passenger,  $94 ;  while  the  expenses  of  a  single  passenger  be- 
tween the  same  places,  by  the  route  of  the  Western  rivers,  is  but  $36. 
If  the  great  Western  route,  impeded  as  it  now  is  by  obstructions  in  the 
navigation,  burdened  with  tolls,  and  taxed  by  exorbitant  rates  of  insu- 
rance, is  the  cheapest  channel  of  intercourse  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  by  more  than  one-half,  can  it'be  doubted  that  it  will  become  the 
'chief  thoroughfare,  when  it  shall  have  received  the  improvements  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  ?  Setting  aside,  then,  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  American  people,  which  we  think  the  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  disregard,  these  rivers  claim  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature,  as  i^Tording  the  most  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
post  routes,  and  the  most  usetal  military  highway  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Union.  ••#•♦•• 

Abgtrad  ofthB  hoots  that  kaoe  poBsedj  arid  tolU  recdoedy  an  the  LommUe 
and  Portland  CanaL 


Flat  and  keel 
SteamboaM.  3oata. 


YEARS. 


Ton* 


Amovjit  received. 


1831, 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841. 
1842 
1843. 


4oa 

453 

875 

938 

1,256 

1,182 

1,601 

1,038 

1,666 

1,231 

1,031 

983 

1,206 


421 
179 
710 
623 
355 
260 
165 
438 
678 
392 
309 
183 
88 


76,323 
70,109 
169,885 
162,000 
200,413 
182,220 
242,374 
201,750 
300,406 
224,841 
189,907 
172,755 
232,264 


$12,750  77 

25,756  la 

60,736  92 

61,848  17 

80,165  24 

88,343  23 

145,424  69 

121,107  16 

180,364  01 

134,904  55 

113,944  59 

95,005  10 

107,274  65 


13,756 


4,701 


2.425,56' 


1,227,625  20 


The  wp^r  and  lower  rapids  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  present  formida- 
ble obstructions  to  the  navi^tion  of  that  noble  river,  and  impede  the  ac- 
cess to  one  of  the  most  productive  and  beautiful  regions  of  the  habitable 
globe.  These  impediments,  consisting  of  ledges  of  rock  which  lie  across 
le  river,  are  extensive,  and,  during  the  seasons  of  low  water,  render  this 
fine  river  wholly  impassable  for  freighted  boats,  which  are  obliged  to  be 
unladen  and  lighted  over  the  rapids  ;  and  causing.the  expense  of  freight 
to  increase  by  double  and  three-fold  at  such  seasons.  Y  et  they  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  susceptible  of  removal,  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense.  Above  these  rapids,  the  river  is  navigable  to  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  distant  from  St.  Louis,  nine  hundred  miles.  In  their  vicinity, 
and  beyond  them,  lies  a  wide  expanse  of  country,  embracing  a  large  por- 
tion of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  of  incomparable  fertility,  and  inex- 
haustible resouTcei-*-Hi  region  of  prairies,  teeming  with  vegetative  power, 
VOL.  II. — vto,  9.  102 
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and  ready  oleared  to  the  hand  of  the  husbandman.  Equally  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  wheat,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  production  of  wool, 
this  country,  already,  though  in  its  infancy,  affords  a  large  surplus  for 
exportation  ;  and  so  vast  is  the  extent  of  its  rich  lands,  that  the  increase 
o^its  staples  is  greatly  beyond  conception.  The  country,  over  which, 
thirteen  years  ago,  the  militia  of  Illinois  chased  the  bands  of  Black  Hawk, 
and  in  which  the  Sacs,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Winnebagoes,  contended  for 
mastery,  furnished  during  the  past  year  the  freights  for  244  steamboats, 
and  55  keels. 

In  the  same  region  are  lead  mines,  in  prosperous  operation,  which  sup* 
ply  annually,  to  commerce,  40,000,000  pounds  of  lead,  included  in  the 
above  estimate,  worth  $1,000,000,  and  supposed  to  be  capable  of  supply- 
ing that  metalkin  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  civilized 
world ;  while  the  copper  mines,  recently  opened,  are  also  becoming  valu- 
able. To  show  further  the  productiveness  of  a  country  so  recently  a 
-wilderness,  and  still  only  known  in  that  character  to  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  we  state  that  in  1840,  nine  counties  in  the  southern  part  of 
Wisconsin  produced  197,225  bushels  of  wheat,  25,966  head  of  cattle, 
45,136  hogs,  and  7,564  tons  of  lead.  If  such  are  the  products  of  a  small 
and  remote  district  of  a  newly  settled  land,  how  prolific  must  be  the 
broad  region  in  which  it  lies }  How  impossible  to  calculate  the  wealth  of 
,the  Great  West,  when  single  counties  estimate  their  products  by  such  im- 
posing figures  ? 

It  appears  from  data,  kept  at  St.  Louis,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Up- 
per Mississippi  was  clear  of  ice,  in  1841,  eight  months  ;  in  1842,  eight 
months  and  seven  days ;  and  in  1843,  seven  months  and  eleven  days. 
As  the  navigation  of  this  vast  region  is  closed,  by  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature,  during  four  months  of  the  year,  the  duty  of  the  Government  is 
the  more  imperative  to  keep  it  open  during  the  other  eight  months,  into 
which  all  the  business  done  upon  its  waters  must  be  crowded. 

The  arrivals  of  boats,  from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  at  St.  Louis,  during 
the  last  three  years,  were  as  follows  : 

184 1 143  steamboaU,    108  keel  boats. 

1842 195        "  88         " 

1843 244        "  55        " 

The  emigration  to'  this  favoured  region  is  great.  The  completion  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  which  may  now  be  looked  for  at  an  early 
period,  and  the  connexion  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  'whioh 
cannot  be  long  delayed,  will  give  it  peculiar  attractions ;  and,  as  the  proprie- 
tor of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  domain,  ihe  GovernmefU  is  invited,  by 
interest  as  well  as  by  duty,  to  open  the  navigable  channels  of  the  country, 
and  thus  accelerate  its  settlement,  and  promote  the  sale  of  her  own  lands. 

But  we  advocate  the  improvement  of  this  river,  as  well  as  the  Illinois, 
the  Wabash,  and  the  Ohio,  with  the  more  confidence,  as  two  of  them  are 
already  connected  with  the  lakes  by  canals,  and  tlie  other  two  will  soon 
be  similarly  connected,  and  they  are  thus  emphatically  great  national 
highways,  connecting  the  Northland  the  South,  the  Ekust  and  the  West, 
and  bringing  distant,  and  apparently  discordant  interests,  into  harmonious 
co-operation. 

The  bars  in  the  Ohio  may  be  classed:  Ist,  into  those  formed  of  hard 
and  apparently  permanent  gravel;  2d,  shifting,  or  loose  gravel ;  and,  3d, 
shifting  sand-bars.     These  oars  have  been  minutely  surveyed  on  several 
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occasions,  by  offiicers  of  the  United  States,  whose  reports  famish  all  the 
infonnation  which  may  be  desirable  in  regard  to  them,  and  preclude 
the  necessity  of  any  detailed  description  in  this  memorial.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  while  these  bars  present  serious  obstacles  to 
navigation  in  low  water,  they  seem  also  to  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in 
another  respect.  The  Ohio,  through  its  whole  course,  has,  in  general,  a 
gentle  and  equable  current.  In  low  water,  the  river  is  resolved  into  a  series 
of  ripples  or  dams,  with  extensive  basins  of  slack-water  between  them, 
varying  in  depth  from  two  to  five  fathoms.  It  would  seem  as  if  nature 
had  formed  these  bars  or  dams,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  water 
above  them,  and  thus  forming  a  succession  of  navigable  pools.     •     •     * 

Thus  far  the  Memorial,  to  which  we  add  the  estimated  productive 
industry  of  the  nine  States  bordering  on  these  mighty  waters,  to  the 
improvement  of  which  the  attention  of  Congress  is  called,  taken  frem, 
Professor  Tucker's  valuable  work,  having  for  its  basis  the  census  of  1840 ; 
also,  the  state  of  education  in  universities  and  academies,  students,  &c. 

The  signers  of  the  Memorial  are,  James  Hall,  chairman,  John  C. 
Vaughan,  E.  S,  Haines,  Paul  Anderson,  M.  T.  Williams,  Robert  Bu- 
chanan, Geo.  Carlisle,  Lewis  Whiteman,  T.  J.  Halderman,  E.  D.  Mans- 
field, J.  G.  Woodin,  S.  W.  Hartshorne,  P.  Rogers,  Joseph  Pierce,  sen., 
Jedediah  Banks,  Henry  Hayes,  secretary. 


Productive  Industry  of  States  bordering  on  the  Western  Waters, 


%Mtsnssipfi. 

Agriculture $26,494,505 

Manufactures. ...  1 ,585,790 
Commerce.  ••....  1,453,686 
The  forest 205,297 


Louisiana. 
Agriculture  . . .   .922,851 ,375 
Manufactures....    /4,087,655 

Commerce 7,868,898 

Mines 165,280 

The  forest 71,751 


■#29,739,335 


Jirkmua*. 

Agriculture ^,086,757 

Manufactures....     1,145,309 

Commerce 420,635 

The  forest 217,469 

Mines 18,225 


35,044,959 


TennesBce. 

Agriculture $31,660,1S0 

Manufactures ....     2,477, 1 93 

Commerce 2,239,478 

Mines ,.     1,371,331 

The  forest 225,179 


0,888,395 


Mi$»ouri, 

Agriculture $10,484,263 

Manufactures  • « . .  2,360,706 
Commerce. «««,.,  2,349,245 
The  forest 448,^59 


Mines.. 


187,669 


Kentucky. 

Agriculture $29,226,545 

Manufactures ....     5,092,353 

Commerce 2>5S0,575 

Mines ,     1,539,919 

The  forest 184,799 


15,830,444 


Ohio. 

Agriculture. ....  ,$37,S02>10t 

Manufactures. . , .  14,588,091 

Commerce 8,050,316 

Mines 2,442,682 

The  forest 1,013,063 

Fisheries 10,525 


38,624,191 


Indiana. 

Agriculture $17,247,743 

Manufactures. .  • .  3,676,705 

Commerce ,  1,866,155 

The  forest 660,836 

Mines 80,000 

Fisheries 1,192 


63,900,778 


Illinois. 

37,973,361  Agriculture  . . ,  •  .$13,701,466 
Manufactures. , . .     3,243,981 

X^ommerce 1 ,498,425 

Mines 293,272 

I  The  forest 249,841 


93,532,031 


18,981,985 


Beeapiiuiation. 


Agriculture , ^$194,584,895 

Manufactures «,.«.«,.    38^7,^85 

Commerce lBi22,413 

The  forest 1^70,794 


Mines 0,098,378 

Fisherie 11,717 


Total $270,521,982 
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Papulation,  acccrdiag  to  the  Centus  of  1840, 


Missouri . . 
Louisiana . 
Arkansas . . 
Tennessee . 
Ohio 


383,702 

352,411 

97,574 

829,210 

1,619,467 


Kentucky 779,828 

Mississippi 375,654 

Indiana 685,866 

Illinois 476,183 


Total 6,499,695 


State  of  Education,  9ce. 

STATES. 

Universi- 
ties and 
Colleges. 

Acad,  and 

Stadeots.  GrammV 

1  SchooU. 

Scholars. 

Prinary 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Scholars 

Illiterate. 

19,457 
40.018 
35,394 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

6 

10 

18 

4 

6 

'    7 

12 

8 

495 
1,419 
1,717 
322 
311 
454 
989 

492 

47 

116 

73 

64 

42 

71 

52 

8 

152 

1,926 
4,900 
4.310 
2,946 
1,967 
2,553 
1,995 
300 
5,539 

642 

952 

5,18C 

1.521 

1,241 

382 

179 

113 

983 

16,7S8 

24,641 

218,609 

48,159 

34,876 

8,236 

3,573 

2,614 

25,090 

62G 

429 
51,812 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

6,929 

1,683 

107 

1,190 

6,907 

38,100 

27,602 

8,360 

4,861 

6,567 

58,531 

70 

6.199:     615        26.442 

11,199 

382,616 

69,583 

238,790 

TWO  MONTHS  IN  THE  COPPER  REGION. 

It  was  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1845,  that  our  party  went  on  board 
a  light  and  well-built  yawl,  of  a^ut  four  tons,  moored  in  the  still  water 
above  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Mary's  river.  We  were  venturing  upon  an 
experiment.  We  could  not  learn  that  such  a  craft  had  ever  put  forth 
alone  upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Superiour,  and  our  intention  was,  to  follow 
the  south  coast  as  far  as  the  season  would  permit.  For  hundreds  of 
years  this  lake  had  been  navigated  by  the  bark  canoe,  and  parties  were 
setting  off  every  day  for  Copper  Harbour,  La  Pointe,  and  other  remote 
points,  in  these  apparently  frail  vessels,  but  which  the  experience^of  cen- 
turies had  demonstrated  to  be  the  safest  conveyance  known.  The  Macki- 
naw boat  had  long  traversed  these  shores,  transporting  goods  to  the  Fur 
Company's  posts,  and  returning  with  furs. 

These  lon^,  narrow,  flat-bottom  boats,  carry  a  heavy  harden,  go  well 
before  the  wind,  and  are  easily  drawn  ashore.  The  baiJL  canoe,  as  well 
as  the  Mackinaw  boat,  has  no  keel,  and  the  safety  of  both  consists  in  be* 
ing  able  to  make  a  harbour  of  every  sand  beach,  in  case  of  a  storm.  The 
expert  voyager,  has  a  kind  of  second  sight  in  regard  to  weather,  smelling 
a  storm  while  it  is  yet  a  gr^at  way  ofl:  It  is  only  when  «a  great  saving 
may  be  made,  and  the  weather  is  perfectly  fair,  that  he  ventures  to  leave 
the  vicinity  of  the  shore,  and  cross  from  point  to  point,  in  the  open  sea. 
These  passages  are  called  '^  traverses ;"  and  such  is  the  suddenness  with 
which  storms  arise,  that  a  traverse  of  10  or  15  miles,  even  in  fair  weather^ 
and  while  every  indication  is  favourable,  is  regarded  as  a  hazardous  ope* 
ration.     Some  daring  boatmen  make  them  of  30  miles. 

Of  course,  the  birch  canoe  and  the  Mackinaw  boat,  being  without  keels, 
cannot  sail  upon  the  wmd.  Our  yawl,  with  a  keel  of  four  inches,  having 
nine  men  and  about  a  ton  of  provisions  abound,  sank  about  16  inches  in 
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the  water.  She  was  provided  with  a.  cotton  square-sail,  containing  40 
squai^B  yards,  and  had  row-locks  for  six  oars.  How  she  would  row — how 
she  would  sail,  and  how  she  would  brave  the  storm,  we  could  only  surmise, 
aDd  the  surmises  were  rather  against  the  little  vessel. 

The  portage,  over  which  goods  now  pass,  from  the  level  of  Lake  Huron 
to  that  of  Lake  Superiour,  is  a  flat,  wet,marshy  piece  of  land,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  across.  To  the  westward,  the  country  appears  Mhe 
low  and  swampy,  as  far  as  the  view  extends ;  which,  however,  is  limited 
by  the  thick  timber,  principally  spruce,  pine,white  cedar,  birch,  and  hem* 
lock.  But  a  walk  of  one  mile,  in  that  direction,  brought  me  to  a  low  emi- 
nence, rising  out  of  a  cedar  swamp,  composed  of  masses  of  rolled  granite 
and  other  primitive  rocks,  in  size  from  a  small  pebble  to  a  diameter  of 
ten  feet.  Theftimber  among  them  had  been  lately  blackened  by  a  raging 
fire.  The  trunks  of  these  charred  trees,  some  standing  erect,  some  lean- 
ing against  others,  and  many  prostrate  on  the  rocks,  contrasted  hideously 
with  the  white  and  nakedness  of  those  immense  granite  boulders,  which 
covered  the  surface. 

On  the  north  and  east,  in  the  province  of  Canada,  a  high  range  of 
mountains  extends,  in  each  direction,  out  of  sight.  They  were  first  visi- 
ble at  the  head  of  St.  Joseph's  island,  having  me  jagged  outline  of  trap- 
rocks.  The  view  from  the  low  ground,  on  the  American  side,  towards 
the  high  land  across  the  river,  is  extensive  and  gratifying.  In  firont  is  the 
river,  a  mile  broad,  and  the  rapids.  At  the  opposite  shore,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  half  conunercial,  half  military,  with 
a  stockade  and  white  houses.  For  several  miles  down  the  river,  there 
are  houses  on  the  bank,  and  farms  extending  back,  at  irregular  distances, 
up  the  mountains.  Here  the  traders,  voyagers,  missionaries,  factors,  In* 
dian  agents,  and  Indians,  reside  promiscuously — such  is  the  foreground 
of  the  view.  Behind  and  beyond  rise  the  mountain  ranges,  in  that  pure 
atmosphere  perfectly  distinct  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

Our  tents  were  struck  at  7  oVlock,  A.  M.,  and  the  journey  began. 
There  were  other  parties  scattered  about  the  open  space  at  the  ware- 
house }  some  had  regular  tents,  some  sheltered  tnemselves  under  a  broad 
piece  of  India  rubber  doth,  stretched  over  a  pole  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 
One  party  had  a  conical  tent,  with  an  upright  pole  in  the  centre,  the  can- 
vass spread  out  around  the  foot ;  and  another,  in  default  of  other  covering, 
1^  snoring  under  a  cotton  bedtick,  stretched  across  the  bushes.  A  party 
of  surveyors  were  encamped  near  the  landing,  from  a  cruise  of  three 
months  in  the  interionr.  This  party  had  run  a  tier  of  townships,  from 
Mackinaw,  northward,  into  sections  of  one  mile  square.  These  men  en- 
camped a  few  davs  at  this  place,  to  recruit  their  tattered  garments,  of 
which  only  the  shreds  and  fragments  remained.  In  enterprises  of  this 
sort,  it  is  only  by  physical  energy,  and  great  powers  of  endurance,  that 
die  contractor  can  realize  any  thing  from  the  prices  |Powed  by  Govern- 
ment for  its  original  survejra*  They  provision  themselves,  by  carrying 
all  on  their  backs,  from  the  depots  on  the  shore.  The  thickets  through 
which  they  pursue  their  work,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
would  be  declared  absolutely  impracticable  to  a  person  not  trained  in 
that  school,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  No  beast  of  burden 
could  pass  without  bridges,  even  in  case  a  pathway  should  be  cut  through 
the  matted  evergreens  that  cover  the  ground.  To  make  a  path  for  a 
hone  or  mule,  would  consume  more  time  and  labour  per  mile  than  the 
survey  itself.    There  is  a  hardy  class  of 'Frenchmen  and  half-breeds^ 
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cousin-german  to  the  Canadian  voyageur,  called  **  packers  ;"  they  were 
bred  in  the  service  of  the  Fur  Companies,  to  carry  goods  from  the  near- 
est landing  to  the  trading  post,  and  return  with  a  pack  of  furs.  The  sur<-> 
veyors  found  these  packers  indispensable  to  their  operations.  They  will 
carry  from  50  to  70  pounds,  and  can  travel  along  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  without  fear  of  losing  their  way. 

They  are  patient,  cheerful,  and  obedient ;  in  fact,  they  are  on  land 
what  the  voyageur  is  upon  4he  water.  His  capacity  for  food  corresponds 
with  his  ability  to  endure  fatigue,  and  his  great  care  is  to  secure  it  in  suf- 
ficient quantity.  He  makes,  with  a  little  instruction,  an  excellent  axe- 
man and  chainman. '  If  circumstances  prevent  a  return  to  the  camp,  or 
the  rendezvous,  he  can  lie  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  sleep  till  daybreak, 
and  resume  his  tramp  without  complaint. 

The  party  which  joined  our  encampment  here,  was  a  subject  for  Catlin, 
the  Indian  sketcher.  More  hale,  hearty,  and  jovial  fellows,  never  broke 
into  the  limits  of  civilization.  The  northern  atmosphere  had  tinged  their 
cheeks  with  red,  they  were  all  young  and  active  men,  glowing  with  that 
high  animaLlife,  that  extreme  buoyancy  of  spirits,  which  is  a  stranger  to 
the  inhabitants  of  cities — to  those  who  toss  upon  feather  beds,  and  live 
upon  soups  and  comfits. 

This  rugged  company,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  with  beards  of  three  months* 
cultivation,  in  red  flannel  shirts,  and  fustian  trowsers  in  shreds,  white 
beaver  hats,  less  the  border,  some  in  shoes,  some  in  moccasins,  and  some 
in  boots,  from  all  of  which  various  toes  were  looking  out,  surprised  even 
the  worthy  burghers  of  the  Sault.  The  Sault  St.  Marie  has  been  a  tra- 
ding post  more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  good  Catholics,  .R«(m6oif If 
and  JongeSj  preached  repentance  to  the  Nodotcessies^  or  Sioux,  on  this 
spot,  in  1641,  whom  the  French  traders  immediately  followed.  Here  it 
may  be  said  the  borders  of  civilization  have  been  fixed  for  two  cen- 
turies. In  consequence,  a  mixed  race  has  arisen,  neither  tke  representa- 
tives of  refinement  nor  of  barbarism,  but  of  a  medium  state.  It  may  well 
be  supposed,  that  a  band  of  jolly  fellows,  habited  as  we  have  described 
these  hardy  surveyors,  axemen,  chainmen,  and  packers,  would  not  at- 
tract here  that  attention  which  they  would  in  New- York,  or  in  London: 
But  they  appeared  to  be  objects  of  no  little  interest  and  curiosity  to  the 
worthy  inhabitants  of  the  Sault,  especially  as  some  of  them  were  so  dis- 
figured that  their  old  friends  did  not  recognise  them. 

Looking  back  from  the  water,  upon  the  collection  of  tents  and  lodges, 
we  had  a  view  of  the  group  at  one  glance,  and  the  scene  frx>m  the  new 
point  of  observation  suggested  ideas  that  had  not  presented  themselves 
while  we  formed  a  part  of  it.  Around  some  of  the  camp-fires  were  gen- 
tleinen  from  the  Atlantic  shores,  with  genteel  caps  and  surtouts,  shivering 
in  the  raw  wind  of  the  morning.  Poor  fellows  !  impelled  by  the  hope  of 
wealth  to  be  foun^n  the  copper  region,  they  had  rushed,  at  steamboat 
rates,  to  the  extremity  of  navigation,  of  taverns,and  permanent  habitations. 

The  reality  of  copper  exploration  had  now  commenced.  A  night  of 
drizzling  rain  and  fog  had  been  passed,  in  a  cold  tent,  on  wet  ground. 
Among  them  were  seated  voyageurs  and  half-breeds,  as  happy  as  a  plenty 
of  grub  could  make  them.  The  raw  wind  was  no  annoyance  to  them,  so 
long  as  there  was  a  flint  and  steel  to  start  a  fire,  and  a  plentiful  stock  of 
provisions.  Between  the  cap  and  surtout,  and  the  flannel  shirt  and  canvass 
trousers,  was  every  grade  of  men  represented  by  a  grade  of  habiliments. 
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In  front  of  this  motley  collection  of  persona  and  things,  lay  the  frame 
of  a  lai^e  schooner,  on  which  fifty  workmen  were  laying  the  plank — all 
its  timbers  and  lumber  brought  from  the  lower  lakes  ;  and  in  the  open 
level  space  beyond,  along  a  tiack  cleared  through  the  swamp,  stood  the 
spars  of  a  vessel,  advancing  on  solid  land  towards  the  basin  above  the 
fal  Is.  This  labour  and  expense  of  bringing  vessels  over  land ,  or  the  timber 
to  construct  them  with,  is  unavoidable.  As  far  as  known,  there  is  not 
ship  timber  enough  on  Lake  Superiour  to  build  a  schooner. 

The  rock  which  causes  the  rapids  is  a  close,  fine-grained,  red  sandstone, 
in  thin  layers,  pitching  to  the  northward.  There  has  been  much  diversity 
of  opinion  among  geologists,  about  the  geological  position  of  this  rock. 
As  I  proceed,  I  shall  again  notice  this  rock,  and  its  analogue,  which  oc- 
cupies almost  the  entire  southern  coast  of  the  lake. 

The  Ist  principal  meridian  of  the  U.  States  surveys,  comes  out  on  the 
waters  of  St.  Marie's,  at  the  ship  yard,  just  above  the  rapids.  This  is  a 
true  meridian^  run  with  great  care  from  the  base  line^  which  is  about  12 
miles  north  of  Detroit.  The  1st  meridian  is  about  30  miles  west  of  De- 
troit, and  passing  up  through  the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  crosses  the  straits 
near  Mackinaw.  By  the  Government  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinates, 
referred  always  to  a  given  base  and  meridian,  an  observer  knows  his  ex- 
act position,wherever  he  may  be,  in  the  surveyed  portions  of  the  U.  States. 
Every  township  is  six  miles  square,  every  section  one  mile  square,  every 
quarter  section  half  a  mile  square.  Every  section  comer  has  permanent 
marks  on  some  adjacent  tree,  which  gives  the  situation  of  that  corner  from 
its  proper  base  and  meridian.  1  make  this  explanation,  to  give  light  upon 
terms  that  1  shall  use  hereafter.  In  traversing  the  American  shore  Qf 
Lake  Superiour,  we  found,  asfar  as  the  Porcupine  Mountains,  west  of  the 
Ontanagon,  that  the  surveyors  had  preceded  us.  During  the  present  and 
the  past  year  they  had  extended  the  township  lines  to  this  distance  along 
the  coast,  and  for  a  part  of 'this  distance  had  subdivided  the  townships 
into  sections.  These  surveys  had  been  carried  to  different  distances,  in- 
teriour.  From  the  base,  near  Detroit,  numbering  northward,  St.  Marie's 
is  in  township  No.  47  North,  range  No.  1  East.  But  our  point  of  em- 
barkation was  on  the  west  side  of  the  meridian,  in  town  47  rforthj  range 
1  West,  or  282  miles  north  of  the  base  line. 

We  are  now  fairly  under  way,  and  shall  be  able  to  keep  our  reckon- 
ing. The  river  expands,  as  we  ascend  against  a  very  gentle  current ;  the 
shores  are  low  and  swampy,  or  sandy,  and  covered  with  stunted  pines. 
In  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  easily  did  our  boat  row,  we  were  at  ^-  Point  Aux 
Pins,"  on  the  British  side.  At  ten  o'clock,  we  were  on  shore  at^^  Gros 
Cap,"  looking  up  a  spar,  and  clambering  the  red  granite  ridge,  which  here 
projects  towards  the  American  shore — the  extremity  of  that  range  of 
mountains  in  view  from  the  rapids,  to  the  eastward.  From  the  height  of 
500  feet,  we  could  see  the  continuation  of  this  range,  westward,  into 
Michigan,  until  its  summits  were  lost  in  the  mist  The  eastern  extremity 
of  the  American  range  is  "  Point  Iroquois,"  nearly  opposite  "  Gros  Cap," 
where  the  Chippeways,  by  their  ancestors,  fought  a  great  battle  with  the 
Iroquois,  long  before  the  French  came  into  these  waters.  The  range  is 
called  the  "  Tequamenon  Mountains,"  overlooking  for  some  20  miles  a 
deep  bay,  known  as  the  Tequamenon  Bay.  The  waters  about  "Gros  Cap" 
are  so  clear  that  the  bottom  is  seen  from  50  to  60  feet  below  the  surface. 
Before  leaving  this  inhospitable  crag,  we  set  fire  to  a  windfall  of  about 
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two  years  of  age,  and  coDsequeotly  in  a  fine  state  for  a  conflagration. 
This  was  not  done  through  any  republican  contempt  of  the  British  Queen, 
or  her  territory,  but  from  pure  benevolence  towards  subsequent  travellers 
exploring  ''  Gros  Cap."  It  lay  between  the  ridge  and  the  bay,  in  a  swamp 
so  thickly  covered  with  prostrate  trees  that  one  might  go  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  them  without  touching  the  ground,  unless  an  unlucky  misstep 
should  precipitate  him  into  the  mud  beneath.  At  one  o'clock,  we  were 
at  '^  Isle  Parisien,"  a  low  island,  five  miles  long,  cooking  a  dinner,  and 
procuring  a  better  spar. 

We  succeeded  here  so  well  in  fitting  our  sail,  that  the  traverse  of  15 
miles  to  "  White-Fish  Point,"  ordinarily  a  hazardous  voyage,  was  safely 
and  pleasantly  made,  a  little  after  dark  ;  and  the  wind,  though  light,  be- 
ing still  fair,  we  ran  into  the  lake  without  laYiding,  and  made  along  the 
shore.  We  were  now  upon  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe ; 
called  by  the  Indians,  KUche-goming  ;  by  the  French,  SuperieuTj  or  Up- 
per, and  corrupted  by  the  English  into  ^'Superiour." 

The  moon  shone  dimly  through  a  heavy  sky,  the  water  was  merely 
ruffled  by  a  warm  southern  breeze,  and  in  the  distance  the  flame  of  the 
burning  windfall  shone  conspicuously  above  the  mountains.  On  the 
Michigan  side,  several  large  tracts  of  burning  timber  were  seen  on  the 
hills,  at  the  head  of  Tequamenon  Bay.  It  was  determined  to  proceed  as 
lon^  as  the  wind  continued  favourable,  but  in  a  short  time  it  foiled  alto- 
gether, and  we  went  ashore  at  half-past  eleven,  and  encamped.  The 
mund  here  lay  in  a  series  of  low  sand  ridges,  with  scattered  pines. 
Distance  from  the  Sault,  45  miles. 

.  At  sunrise  every  thing  was  on  board,  and  the  sail  spread  before  a  fair 
wind.  Alone  the  beach,  the  surf  has  piled  a  ridge  of  water-washed 
granitic  grave!,  five  to  six  feet  high,  the  deep  water  holding  out  quite  to  the 
shore.  In  coasting,  in  an  open  boat,  the  traveller  must  resign  all  hope 
of  regularity  of  hours,  of  meals,  and  of  sleep.  His  sovereign  is  the 
weather:  when  that  is  calm,  he  may  proceed  with  the  '^ white  ash 
queen,"  as  the  sailors  say :  when  the  wind  is  ahead,  he  can  take  his 
ease — ^provided  he  is  safe  on  shore  I  but,  when  it  is  fair,  he  must  always 
be  before  it.  The  prevailing  winds  along  this  shore  are  firom  the  west, . 
at  this  season ;  and,  consequently,  they  are  ahead  as  you  go  up  the  lake. 

Breakfast  on  board,  upon  cold  beans,  cold  pork,  and  ha^  bread. 

Towards  evening,  the  wind  came  so  strong  ahead  as  to  oblige  us  to  put 
into  the  mouth  of  ^'  Two-Hea^t "  river,  a  stream  sufficiently  deep  to  float 
a  large  vessel  inside  the  bar,  but  not  deep  enough  to  carry  tne  yawl 
with  ner  load.  Of  the  streams  discharging  into  the  lake  from  the  south, 
only  two  or  three  are  known  with  open  mouths.  At  most  of  them  it 
was  necessary  to  lighten  the  boat  and  haul  her  over,  with  about  the 
aame  labour  and  discomfort  as  though  there  was  no  channel ;  but  once 
Inside,  a  quiet  harbour  was  always  found.  These  mouths  are  so  com- 
pletely sealed  up,  and  concealed  by  sand  ridges,  that  persons  may  pass 
them  within  ten  rods  of  shore,  and  not  discover  that  a  creek  is  there. 

The  shore  is  composed  of  low  monotonous  sand  ridges ;  with  stunted 
{unes.  The  bluff  is  from  50  to  80  feet  high,  presenting  a  stratified  ed^  of 
sand,  inclined  gently  to  the  east,  not  exce^ing  10  feet  in  a  mile.  The  ndges 
run  from  the  interiour  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  shore* 

We  passed  several  fishing  huts,  now  deserted,  with  a  plenty  of  empty 
salt  barrels  and  fish  scales  scattered  around. 
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A  little  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek  we  obsenred,  in  toiliii^  up, 
several  picketed  eDclosures,  among  the  pines,  on  a  beautiful  ridge. 
They  were  Indian  graves,  thus  strongly  guarded  to  keep  out  the  beasti 
of  prey.  There  are  those  who  doubt  whether  the  Indian  is  susceptible 
to  die  delights  of  tasfe — ^whether  he  enjoys  a  bright  morning,  a  clear 
and  moonlit  night,  a  mountain,  a  vale,  or  a  beautiful  river.  Was  it  mere 
accident  that  placed  this  burying-ground  upon  so  enchantine  a  spot? 
The  lake  is  about  40  rods  distant  in  front,  and  about  as  many  feet  below 
the  site  of  the  graves.     Through  the  open  trees  you  see  its  waters,  as 

Elainly  as  if  there  was  no  intervening,  timber — ^while  the  shade  of  its 
ranches  is  perpetual  upon  the  spot.  Even  the  lowest  ripple  on  the 
beach  reaches  the  ear  as  distinctly  as  the  angriest  roar  of  the  waves. 
Every  breath  of  air  that  moves  to  and  from  the  la^e — the  evening  and 
the  morning  breeze,  as  well  as  the  northern  tempest,  plays  audibly  upon 
the  long  and  evergreen  leaves  of  these  ancient  pines.  ^  At  the  head  of 
each  grave  is  a  flat  shingle  or  board,  with  emblems,  painted  in  red,  or 
rudely  carved  with  a  knife.  On  one,  there  are  three  red  cross-bows 
and  two  human  %ures — ^representing  a  man  and  a  woman,  (doubtl^n 
a  husband  and  wife,)  with  clasped  hands.  On  the  reverse,  a  bear — 
probably  the  sign  or  token  of  the  deceased.  On  the  top,  three  eagfe 
quills.    Some  have  crosses — vindicating  that  a  good  Catholic  sleeps  below,  m 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  got  out  of ''  Two-Heart" 
river  through  a  light  sea,  determined  to  try  the  ''  ash  breeze "  against 
the  west  wind ;  but,  after  a  couple  of  miles  hard  rowing,  the  regular 
breeze  prevailed :  we  could  no  longer  make  he|idway,  and  put  about. 

Notwithstanding  the  sand-flies  and  moscheioes,  it  was  comfortable  to 
lie  down  once  more  upon  the  green*  grass  and  fragrant  wintergreens  of 
that  shore.  The  weatheif^was  warm  and  heavy.  Some  wandered 
through  the  sand-hills  and  stumps;  some,  wrapped  in  blankets  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  flies,  sought  in  vain  for  sleep;  others,  with  the  fishhook 
and  artificial  fly,  rowed  up  the  creek  in. pursuit  of  speckled,  trout.  A 
good  dinner  and  supper  of  thes^  fish  was  the  result  of  the  expedition. 

At  8  P.  M.  the  wind  became  more  favourable,  and  the  boat  was  headed 
up  the  coast.  At  10  the  weather  became  thick,  and  running  ashore  at 
random,  we  had  the  first  trial  at  hauling  our  craft  out  of  the  water  by 
main  force.  She  proved  to  be  as  easily  handled  on  land  as  a  Mackinaw 
of  the  same  capacity ;  only  requiring  more  care.  In  camp,  we  turned 
her  over — one  gunwale  resting  on  the  sand,  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
surf;  the  other  set  upon  sticl^,  after  the  fashion  of  a  trap.  Under  this 
we  all  crawled,  spread  our  blankets,  and  some  of  the  party  went  to  sleep. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Dorr,  of  Detroit,  the  principal  of  the  expedition,  had  seen 
something  of  this  kind  of  life.  Mr.  D.  P.  Bushnell,  of  the  same  place, 
had  long  been  Indian  agent  at  La  Pointe ;  and  was,  of  course,  familiar  with 
the  country  and  this  mode  of  travelling.  Another  gentleman,  well  known 
on  the  lakes  for  his  wit  and  vivacity,  qualities  that  generally  attend  an 
excitable  temperament,  not  being  accustomed  to  tents,  boats,  and  camps, 
found  it  rather  uncomfortable.  The  sand,  so  soft  and  yielding  to  the 
foot,  was  as  hard  as  a  rock  to  the  bones.  The  grinding  of  the  gravel, 
thrown  incessantly  about  by  the  waves,  gave  out  a  grating  sound  that  had 
no  tendency  to  sooth  a  man  to  rest;  especially  one  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  quiet  of  the  third  story  of  a  boarding-house.  Besides, 
there  was  some  chance  of  the  props  giving  out,  and  the  trap  springing 
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upon  the  legs,  arms,  and  bodies  projecting  from  beneath.  HiBkej  an  old 
soldier  who  officiated  as  cook;  Martinj  a  sailor  just  from  the  whaling 
grounds  of  the  Northwest  Coast;  Charley,  a  giant  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and .  Patrick,  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
hard  bed,  the  cold  wind,  the  n^isy  waves,  or  to  the  doubtful  props.  A 
sprightly  young  clerk  of  the  company,  fresh  from  the  counter,  though 
swollen  and  tormented  by  the  poison  of  the  sand-flies,  took  the  matter 
like  a  veteran,  and  slept  like  an  opium-eater. 

About  noon  the  next  day  we  passed  the  '^  Grand  Marais,"  a  Bay  40 
miles  from  White-Fish  Point,  with  six  feet  water  on  the  bar,  and  a  fine 
harbour. 

Two  men  had  left  St.  Marie's  the  day  before  we  did,  in  a  small,  but 
neat  and  clinker-built  boat,  with  two  masts  and  a  wide  keel.  They 
were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  difficulties  that  lay  before  them ;  yet 
one  of  them,  by  the  name  of  Axtel^  had  been  exposed  in  the  same  boat 
48  hours  to  the  fury  of  a  Lake  Michigan  storm,  and  therefore  felt  a 
confidence  in  fate.  Neither  of  them  had  been  on  Lake  Superiour,  and 
therefore  knew  little  of  its  harbours,  rocks,  and  storms.  Their  supplies 
were  salt  pork  and  bread,  their  furniture  a  camp-kettle. 

Passing  Grand  Marais,  before  a  smart  breeze,  we  saw  their  fire  in  the 
harbour,  and  shortly  their  sail,  coming  up  astern.  Here  the  low,  regular, 
dreary  shore  of  sand,  suddenly  changed  to  a  lofty  wall  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, rising  from  the  water's  edffe,  as  steep  as  it  will  lie,  to  the  height  of 
400  feet.  For  20  miles  back,  mere  had  been  seen  near  the  water's  edge 
a  stratum  ofoebblesy  incliped,  with  the  sandy  stratum  above  it,  to  the 
eastward.  Now  the  strata  of  sand  rest  on  a  bed  of  clayj  with  the  same 
inclinatibn,  but  only  a  few  feet  in  the  mile.  The  Grand  Sable  struck 
us  with  the  more  force,  because  of  the  sudden  transition,  from  a  low, 
uninteresting  shore, to  ahold,  lofty,  regular  scarp,  four  times  the  height  of 
the  tallest  trees.  But  there  were  upon  this  Sable  no  trees  or  other  vege- 
tation, either  on  the  face  towards  the  lake,  which  was  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, or  upon  the  summit — all  was  one  black  pile  of  sand ;  yet  so  clear,  so 
regularly  stratified,  and  so  beautifully  variegated,  by  colours,  white  and 
red,  that  the  prospect  was  not  dreary,  but  rather  sublime.  Imagine  a 
straight  wall  of  pure  sand,  four  miles  long,  and  four  hundred  feet  liigh  ; 
the  base  lashed  by  a  rough  sea,  its  top  enveloped  in  a  heavy  mist, 
through  which  rounded  hillocks  of  white  wind-blown  drift  occasionally 
rise,  as  the  eye  reaches,  mile  after  mile,  over  the  country  behind.  To 
me,  this  sight  was  more  grand  and  curious  than  the  Pictured  Rocks. 
Whence  came  this  mass  of  sand  ?  Its  upper  portion  has  apparently 
been  moved  about  by  winds ;  its  lower  portions  appear  to  be  too  solid  to 
be  thus  moved.  Was  it  not  in  remote  ages,  like  the  low  sands  we  have 
passed,  but  extending  much  further  into  the  lake.  A  prevailing  north 
wind,  with  sufficient  force  to  move  the  sand  at  the  surface,  would  over- 
come vegetation,  and,  like  the  current  of  a  river,  transport  the  particles 
incessanuy  in  one  direction.  By  this  means  the  sand  would  pile  higher 
and  higher,  and  the  lake  always  encroaching  at  the  foot,  would  increase 
the  height  of  the  bluff  shore. 

The  ^'  Sable"  overlies,  on  the  west,  a  variegated  sand  rock,  coarse 
^grained,  and  easily  broken,  pitching  slightly  to  the  eastward.  This  is 
the  fiat  rock  west  of  White-Fish  Point.  The  stratification  is  imperfect, 
the  colpur,  an  irregular  mixture  of  grey  and  red. 
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Tarnitag  one  of  the  rocky  points  west  of  the  ^^^rand  Sahle,"  a  stiff 
gale  froin4he  west  put  an  end  to  further  progress,  and  f^ve  warning  of 
a  storm.  The  only  expedient  in  such  an  emergency,  is,  to  beach  the  boat, 
and  draw  her  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waves.  It  is  an  operation  not  a]* 
wsLys  agreeable  ;  because,  while^  loaded,  she  cannot  be  run  upon  dry 
ground  ;  and,  to  be  unloaded,  the  goods  must  be  taken  through  the  water 
to  the  shore.  On  this  occasion  the  wetting  process  had  been  gone 
through  with,  two  hours  before,  during  a  heayy  fell  of  rain. 

Our  baggage  was  scarcely  safe  on  land  when  the  wind  blew  furiously, 
and  our  two  friends  in  the  sail-boat  appeared,  endeavouring  to  make,  the 
shore,  as  the  sea  had  risen  so  much,  that  a  landing  was  at  this  moment 
not  only  uncomfortable,  but  a  little  hazardous. 

As  the  storm  increased,  our  fires  began  to  bum  brightly.  Near  the 
boats,  was  a  little  dell,  sheltered  by  a  low  ridge  of  sand,  where  our 
tents  were  pitched,  and  all  made  dry  and  comfortable,  while  the  gale 
heightened  into  a  tempest. 

On  the  next  day,  progress  was  impracticable,  and  being  well  provided, 
we  determined  to  give  an  entertainment.  Our  friends  were  invited  at  1, 
P.  M.  They  had  bean  soup,  boiled  ham,  tea  and  cofiee,  bread,  and  pickles* 
The  quantity  consumed,  probably  exceeded  that  of  ordinary  dinners,  as 
much  as  it  does  at  the  annual  meals  of  the  Aldermen  of  New  York,  and 
London.  As  to  style,  there  were  tin  cups  and  pewter  platters,  knives 
and  spoons.  For  tables,  there  were  the  knees  of  the  guests  and  a  spare 
box  ;  forseats,  camp  stools  and  bundles.  The  entertainment  con- 
tinued with  great  glee  about  two  hours,  and  passed  off  with  as  much 
sociability  and  mirth  as  though  it  had  been  given  at  the  Astor. 

After  the  first  hour  had  been  spent  in  the  enjovment  of  this  cheer,  our 
guests  began  to  refuse  dishes,  by  way  of  poli  Aess  ;  but  the  ex*Indian 
agent  put  all  such  hesitation  aside,  by  relating  what  he  had  done  and 
seen  in  the  Indian  country.  There  was  one  example  of  an  Indian  eating 
half  a  bushel  of  wild  riCe  at  a  meal.  Another,  of  a  half-breed,  who  was 
sent  out  to  bring  in  a  deer  that  had  been  killed  some  miles  from  the 
post.  The  half-breed  lost  his  way,  and  slept  in  the  woods  one  night. 
The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  he  came  in  without  the  deer.  He  was 
asked  where  he  had  left  it.  *^  Ugh !  got  him— do  you  s'pose  a  man  is  to 
starve." 

One  thing  is  certain — ^in  this  high  latitude,  with  its  pure  and  healthy 
climate,  where  the  enervating  emots  of  heat  upon  digestion  are  un- 
known, men  may  eat  with  impunity  what  would  be  fetal  to  them  at  the 
south. 

In  commemoration  of  the  feast,  a  little  trout  brook,  which  empties 
there,  was  named  '^  Pickle  Creek,''  and  the  names  of  the  party,  neatly 
carved  on  a  neighbouring  birch. 

One  of  our  guests  is  the  son  of  a  former  sheriff  in  Canada,  who 
made  the  journey  from  St.  Marie's  to  Fort  WiUiam,  by  land,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1816.  The  object  of  this  trip,  through  a  region  so  rough  and  for- 
bidding, in  the  severity  of  the  cold  season,  was  the  execution  of  a  war- 
rant upon  Lord  Selkirk,  then  in  possession  of  that  post.  Fort  William 
is  situated  about  the  middle  of  thd  north  shore,  nearly  opposite  the  east 
end  of  Isle  Royal.  The  warrant  was  issued  from  the  King's  Bench,  and 
had  reference  to  some  of  those  acts  of  violence  that  occurred  between  the 
"  Hudson's  Bay  Company"  and  the  **  Northwest  Company."  The  sheriff, 
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whose  name  was  iSfmllA,  at  last  reached  the  fort,  with  ten  men.  i  Selkirk 
professed  to  hold,  and  to  fight,  under  the  ancient  chartered  rights  of  his 
ancestors ;  and  when  Smith  presented- his  authority  for  the  arrest,  Selkirk 
fell  back  on  his  charter.  Smith  ofiered  the  authority  of  the  King's  Bench ; 
Selkirk  claimed  to  be  outside  of  all  civil  jurisdiction,  and  replied :  ^^  If  you 
do  not  believe  in  my  charter,  here  is  my  authority,"  pointmgto  about  50 
men,  who  were  ready  to  do  battle  in  such  emergencies.  He  continued : 
^^  Instead  of  my  being  your  prisoner,  you  are  mine.  I  will  treat  you  and 
your  men  well,  yet  you  must  take  quarters  in  the  block-house  till  I 
-leave  here." 

Accordingly,  the  sheriff  was  obliged  to  remain  in  custody  about  five 
months,  until  the  opening  of  the  season. 

The  timber  about  Pickle  Creek  is  black  and  white  birch,  a  few  stunted 
white  maples,  white  and  yellow  pine,  mountain  ash,  spruce,  balsam  of 
fir,  balsam  of  spruce,  white  cedar,  and  hemlock ;  none  of  it  large  enough 
to  be  valuable. 

The  next  morning  at  4,  with  a  fair  wind,  we  were  on  the  water,  hav- 
ing Grand  Island  in  sight,  at  daybreak.  This  island  is  high  and  bold, 
like  the  Pictured  Rocks,  which  lie  on  the  mainland  opposite.  It  bears 
sugar  maple  in  profusion,  and  has  one  &mily  (that  of  Mr.  Williams) 
residing  upon  it ;  he  is  a  thrifty  farmer  and  trader.  The  variegated  sand- 
stone, as  well  as  I  could  determine,  here  plunges  to  the  west,  and  passes 
under  the  strata  which  compose  the  Pictured  Rocks.  The  lamented  Dr. 
Houghton  regarded  the  red  or  variegated  sandstone  of  Lake  Superiour,  as 
cdder  than  the  ^'old  red  sandstone."  The  Pictured  Rock  stratum  he 
considered  the  equivalent  of  the  '^  Pottsdam  sandstone"  of  the  New  York 
Reports.  This  rock  comes  to  the  shore,  about  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  has  a  thickness  of  i#  least  five  hundred  feet.  Grand  Island  is  an 
outlier  on  the  north. 

The  foUowine  is  a  section  firom  the  water's  edge  upward,  taken  by  the 
eye,  at  the  highest  point,  which,  according  to  Captain  Bayfield,  is  300 
feet. 

Geological  Section  of  the  Pictured  Rocks. 

Thickness. 

/      let— Soft  conglomerate, 10  to   20  feet 

2d— Compact  sandstone, 00  to   80    ** 

3d— Gray  sand  rock,  (soft  and  wearing,) 30  to   50    *' 

4th — Yellowish  gr^en  sand  rock,  containing  sulphur,  and  ea- 
sily dissolved, •.   80  to  100    «« 

5th— Soft  and  imperrectly  stratified  sand  rock,  with  septaria 

of  sandstone,  and  ironstone, 20  to   50    '< 

6th— Drift  and  sand  to  surface, ; 10  to   50    <* 

It  will  now  be  readily  seen,  how  the  perpendicular  faces  of  rock  are 
caused,  which  have  given  this  passage  such  a  fi*ightful  aspect.  Vertical 
walls  of  smooth,  gray  rock,  200  to  300  feet  hign,  passing  to  unknown 
depths  beneath  the  surface ;  in  places  worn  into  iaige  caverns,  in  otlvus, 
coloured  in£antastic,  yet  grim  figures,  half  real  and  half  imaginary,  yellow, 
green,  and  black ;  shapes  neither  animal,  nor  in  the  likeness  of  any  thing 
else  that  is  natural,  but  so  near  the  natural,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  cS* 
monsten,  griffins,  and  genii.  Such  are  the  Pictured  Rocks,  bef{»e  which 
the  Indian  thinks  of  ms  Manitou,  and  the  Frenchman  crosses  himself 
with  profound  reverence. 

The  soft  conglomerate  (No.  1)  yields  to  the  incessant  wear  of  the 
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wave,  which)  rolling  from  deep  water,  strikes  with  great  power.  When 
the  undermining  process  has  extended  a  feyi  yards^  the  hard  stratum  next 
above  falls,  and  with  it  the  superincumbent  mass.  Much  of  this  dissolves 
away  in  time,  leaving  the  fragments  of  No.  2  visible,  in  great  blocks,  at 
various  depths  beneath  the  surface.  ,The  colours  are  furnished  by  the 
dripping  solutions  of  iron,  in  the  jstate  of  oxyde,  carbonate,  and  sulphate ; 
by  moss  growing  upon  the  face  of  the  rocks,  and  probably  by  the  green 
caihonate  of  copper.  The  niches,  caves,  and  angles,  follow  naturally 
from  a  rock  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  acted  upon  by  the  same  dis- 
integrating force.  At  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  where  the  trail  from  ^^  Bay 
De  Noquet,"  (called  JBodenocky)  on  Lake  Michigan,  strikes  this  lake, 
there  is  a  hard  silicious  slate,  approaching  to  flint,  dark  in  colour,  and  im- 
perfectly stratified.  This  bed,  which  appears  to  be  limited,  Ues  low,  near 
the  water. 

Passing  these  dreaded  rocks,  the  principal  harbour  of  Grand  Island,  and 
the  &rm  of  Mr.  Williams,  come  in  view.  For  refuge  in  bad  weather, 
this  island  must,  in  future  time,  be  of  great  advantage  to  yessels.  It  has 
several  large  and  dbep  harbours,  and  of  itself  forms  a  good  lae,  in  almost 
all  weather.  On  tbe  mainland^  opposite  Mr.  Williams's,  is  a  solitary 
cabin,  the  agency  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 

Between  Grand  Island,  on  the  west,  and  the  shore  at  Train  River  Point, 
there  are  two  low  islands,  that  appear  to  be  formed  of  the  red  sandstone. 
At  the  point,  this  rock  forms  the  shore,  and  has  a  rapid  dip  to  the  east- 
ward, say  150  feet  in  the  mile ;  evidently  running  under  the  Pictured 
Rocks,  and  therefore  an  older  formation.  Here  it  enclosed  occasional  peb- 
'  bles  of  quartz,  agates,  and  flne-grained  sandstone. 

The  wind,  which  had  been  fair  all  day,  on  turning  the  point  came  strong 
ahead,  against  which  we  had  hard  pulling  about  five  miles,  to  the  mouth 
of  Train  river.  Our  craft  proved  to  be  a  fast  sailer,  easily  beating  the 
little  clinker  of  our  friends,  before  the  wind  ;  but  those  dauntless  feUows 
did  not  rest,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  they  drew  her  into  the  same 
harbour  with  us.  Train  river,  like  many  others,  has  deep  water  inside, 
but  only  a  few  inches  at  the  entrance.  Wherever  we  set  foot  on  shore, 
the  remains  of  previous  travellers  were  seen.  Here,  the  poles  of  many 
Indian  lodges  were  standing,  and  the  bones  of  a  bear  lay  around,  indica- 
tive of  a  feast.     There  were,  also,  dwarf  cherries  and  whortleberries. 

Passing  out  of  the  bay,  in  the  morning,  a  range  of  mountains  were  visi- 
ble, the  ends  presenting  themselves  near  at  hand,  and  the  principal  range 
extending  westward,  towards  Chocolate  river.  From  the  outline,  I 
conjecture  that  they  are  composed  of  primitive  rocks.  At  the  shore,  tiie 
strata  are  still  the  variegated  sandstone,  very  much  tilted,  with  thin  beds 
of  shale  interstratified  ;  apparent  dip,  to  the  northward.  Making  a  l<Mrig 
traverse  from  Train  River*  Bay,  at  5,  P.  M.,  we  entered  a  magnificent 
harbour,  between  projecting  points  of  granite  i«>ck8 ;  and  coasting  along 
inside  some  islands,  soon  saw  that  there  was  a  very  safe  and  spacioua 
shelter  for  shipping  still  further  inland,  accessible  in  any  wind,  with  deep 
and  quiet  water  inside.  This  bay  is  sometimes  called  Presque  Isle.  It 
commences  about  two  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  **  Riviere  des  Morts,'^ 
six  or  seven  miles  northwest  of  Chocolate  river,  and  extends  to  Gka- 
nite  Point. 

Mr.  Dorr  being  quite  ill,  our  party  remained  a  day.  llie  boat  anchored 
in  a  quiet  neok  of  the  haiiKyur.    Granite  rooks  were  projecting  on  all 
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sides,  through  the  red  sandstone,  scorched  and  whitened  at  the  points  of 
contact.  In  the  rear,  were  s^en  rugged  mountains,  covered  with  ever* 
greens.  This  was  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  copper  region. 
Accordingly,  myself  and  Martin  sallied  forth  in  the  morning,  to  spy  out 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  spot.  On  the  south  point  of  the  bay,  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  we  discovered  a  piece  of  green  carbonate,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  in  a  hard,  green  stone  trap ;  but  a  little  further  on,  found, 
also,  evidences  of  prior  occupation,  in  a  log  cabin  covered  with  birch 
bark,  a  small  patch  of  chopped  land,  and  a  pen  made  of  poles,  which 
enclosed  two  or  three  hills  of  potatoes,  and  some  stalks  of  green  peas. 
Pursuing  our  way  along  the  shore,  to  Dead  Men's  river,  we  fi>und  a 
permanent  fishing  establishment,  and  two  comfortable  houses,  now  de- 
serted and  locked  up. 

The  country  adjacent,  for  two  or  three  miles,  is  low  and  swampy,  with 
sand  ridges  between  the  swales ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  heaps  of 
granite  rocks.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  surveyors  had  been  this  way, 
and  that  very  recently.  At  the  south  point  of  the  bay,  was  a  stake,  on 
the  dividing  line  between  sections  Nos.  1  and  2,  town  48  north,  range  25 
west ;  showing  that  we  were  one  town,  or  six  miles  north  of  St.  Mary's, 
and  25  towns,  or  150  miles  west. 

In  making  the  traverse  from  Train  River  Bay,  to  Presque  Isle  Bay,  a 
singular  object  was  visible  to  the  right,  long  before  the  shore  opposite  to 
it  came  in  sight.  Under  the  effect  of  refraction,  it  rose  and  fell,  dilated 
and  contracted,  changing  continually  from  a .  tall  spire  to  a  flat  belt  of 
land.  By  the  glass,  it  was  seen  to  be  almost  destitute  of  trees,  and  Mr. 
Bushnell  began  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  peaks  of  Point  Kewena.  There 
is  no  map  of  this  lake,  upofk  which  a  navigator  can  rely,  except  a  British 
one,  from  the  survey  of  Capt.  Bayfield,  (Royal  Navy,)  made  about  20 
years  ago.  We  had  what  purported  to  be  a  copy,  but  soon  found  that  it 
was  not  a  true  one.  We  could  neither  recognise  firom  it,  the  harbour, 
the  points,  nor  the  rivers,  where  we  were.  At  Chocolate  river  the  coast, 
from  a  westerly  course,  makes  almost  a  right  angle  to  the  northward  ;  but 
at  that  time,  whether  we  were  at  Chocolate,  or  Dead  Men's  river,  we 
could  not  tell. 

The  isolated  object  seen  in  the  north  proved  to  be  the  ^<  Granite  Rock," 
situated  about  10  miles  from  shore,  50  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  a  few 
acres  in  extent.  Along  this  shore,  huge  masses  of  this  recent  granite  rise 
through  the  water,  and  may  be  seen  in  its  clear  depths.  From  the  sec* 
tion  stake  just  mentioned  th^  Granite  Rock  bears  north,  10  or  12  miles 
distant.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  ^'  Stanard's  Rock,"  which  is 
in  the  track  of  vessels  from  Point  Kewena  to  St.  Mary's,  30  miles  from 
land.  That  these  granite  rocks  are  more  recent  than  the  sedimentary 
sandstone  which  rests  upon  them,  is  evident'  from  observation.  The 
metamorphic  rocks  have  protruded  through  the  sandstone,  distorting  and 
breaking  up  the  strata.  If  the  red,  or  variegated  sandstone,  had  been  de- 
posited after  the  upheaval,  this  disturbance  would  not  have  been  visible, 
nor  would  there  have  been  seen  the  discolouration  and  semi-vitnfication 
at  the  junction,  or  contact  of  the  two  formations. 

The  mountainous  country,  which  here  comes  quite  to  the  lake,  ex- 
tends in  east  and  west  ranges,  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Huron  river  and 
Kewena  Bay,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  same  volcanic 
effort.    The  spacious  and  beautiful  harbour  where,we  lay,  is  formed  by 
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four  granitic  islands,  three  of  them  now  connected  with  the  shore  by  sand- 
bars, formin?  as  many  "  Presque  Isles." 

Our  next  day's  sail  ended  at  a  sqiall  creek,  represented  on  the  map  as 
the  St,  John*8  river,  but  by  the  voyageurs  called  Cupresa  river,  from 
the  adjacent  forest  of  cypress  timber,  as  it  is  called.  This  tree  is  an  ever- 
green, with  rough  bark,  resembling  a  tamarack,  but  the  leaves  axe  more 
like  the  hemlock.  At  15  miles  from  Prnsque  Isle  Harbour,  the  shore  made 
again  to  the  westward,  the  sandstone  bluff  being  more  elevated  and  per- 
pendicular ;  its  strata  somewhat  rolling,  but  the  general  dip  appeared  to 
be  westward.  The  face  of  the  rock,  was  from  15  to  80  feet  above  the 
water.  The  knobs  of  Point  Kewena  were  now  distinctly  in  sight,  from 
40  to  50  miiles  distant,  in  the  north.  Mr.  Dorr,  being  quite  sick  with  a 
bilious  fever,  we  determined  to  make  a  long  traverse  on  the  next  day, 
across  the  bay,  to  Inverse  Island,  and  thence,  with  all  despatch,  to  Cop- 
per Harbour.  But  after  putting  out,  in  the  face  of  a  stiff  breeze,  early  in 
the  day,  we  found  it  impossible  to  weather  the  next  point,  and  return^ 
to  camp.  The  river  called  the  St.  Johy's  by  us,  is  known  to  the  French 
as  the  '^  Chien-Jaun,^'  or  Yellow  Dog  river,  corrupted,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  '^  Shannejone,"  and  thence  to  St.  John.  It  is,  on  the  map,  laid 
down  as  about  30  miles  long.  In  this  country  the  creek  is  never  used, 
but  the  French  tertn  '^  rttnere,"  is  applied  to  all  its  streams,  which  is 
Anglicised  river.  Being  now  wind-bound  for  the  day,  I  took  our  trusty 
and  intelligent  whaler,  martin^  who  had  already  shown  lumself  a  good 
woodsman,  as  well  as  a  first-rate  sailor,  and  followed  the  creek  into  the 
interiour.  At  the  end  of  two  miles  of  still,  deep  water,  our  canoe  was  ob- 
structed by  flood-wood,  and  at  three-fourths  of  a  mile  further,  by  a  fall  of 
8  or  10  feet,  over  sand  rock.  Above  the  fall  was  a  beautiful  lake,  ovei- 
looked  by  granitic  mountains  on  the  west,  with  an  opening  at  the  south. 
This  led  us  to  a  second  lake,  and  this  to  a  third — strictly  speaking,  only 
branches  of  the  same  water — ^in  all,  about  four  miles  long.  On  the  east 
and  south  were  gentle  ridg^,  sustaining  the  first  valuable  pines  we  had 
seen  ;  on  the  west,  lofty  mils.  In  the  low  grounds,  at  the  water  level^ 
were  thousands  of  large  white  cedars,  forming  a  perfect  abatOay  or  hairier, 
against  our  progress.  There  were  pheasants  and  ducks  in  abundance — 
red  squirrels,  and  whortleberries.  On  the  whole,  there  was  present  so 
much  of  the  New  England  scenery  and  productions,  that  I  have  written 
on  my  sketch  of  these  ponds  the  name  of  '<  New  England  Lakes."  This 
is  the  termination  of  our  30  mile  river. 

On  the  Succeeding  day,  the  wind  beins  still  adverse  to  a  direct  passage 
to  Copper  Harbour,  we  thought  only  of  proceeding  along  the  coast,  to 
the  westward,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  Huron  river,  in  a  few  hours. 
The  health  of  our  invalid  having  improved,  we  hauled  the  boat  over  the 
sand-bar,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  finding  deep  and  wide  water, 
ascended  about  two  miles,  and  encamped.  The  reports  of  other  exploit 
ing  parties,  were  highly  favourable  to  the  Huron  region,  as  a  mineral  loca-  • 
lion ;  but  after  expending  two  days  of  rainy  weather,  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  Little  and  the  Big  Huron,  and  finding  the  signs  of 
valuable  copper  not  promising,  we  set  forward  for  the  ^^  Anse." 

During  Our  stay,  we  had  made  an  excursion,  by  water,  into  a  bagr 
about  15  miles  deep,  called  after  the  adjacent  islands  and  river,  Huron 
Bay.  The  shores  are  low,  and  the  extremity,  or  head,  swampy,  and  fiUed 
widi  a  labyrinth  of  wet  islands,  covered  with  white  cedar.    On  the  south, 
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the  Huron  range  overlooks  the  bay,  at  a  height  of  500  to  600  feet. 
This  inlet  is  in  the  form  of  a  pockety  gathered  at  the  middle  ;  and  if  ne- 
cessary,  though  shallow,  would  accommodate  a  great  number  of  vessels. 
When  we  were  fairly  at  the  bottom  of  the  pocket,  the  wind  came  square 
in,  and  preventing  our  departure  that  night,  we  were  under  the  necessity 
of  encamping,  witnout  blankets,  in  a  lodge  lately  occupied  by  the  survey- 
ors. A  lodge  is  a  temporary  habitation,  erected  by  those  who  have  no 
tents,  to  be  occupied  for  the  night,  or  for  some  days  if  the  weather  is 
bad.  It  is  made  of  evergreen  boughs,  pine,  hemlock,  or  balsam,  cut 
short.  The  frame-work  consists  of  two  crotches,  and  a  pole  between 
them.  On  the  side  towards  the  wind  poles  are  laid,  like  rafters,  one  end 
on  the  ground,  the  other  on  the  cross-pole,  in  the  .crotches.  On  these 
the  small  brush  is  laid,  like  shingles,  beginning  at  the  ground,  and  each 
course  overlapping  the  last.  The  ends  are  stopped  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  fire  built  in  front.  They  serve  to  keep  off  the  dew^  snow,  and  wind, 
but  are  of  little  avail  in  heavy  rains. 

The  promontory  between  Huron  Bay  and  Kewena  Bay  is  called 
"  Point  Obang,"  a  corruption  of '"  Point  Abaye."  It  is  a  low,  flat  tract 
of  land,  which  bears  some  sugar  maple,  and  has  a  good  soil,  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  range  line  between  ranges  29  and  30  west,  comes  to 
the  lake  a  short  distance  west  of  the  mouth  of  Huron  river.  The 
northwest  comer  of  Section  18,  T.  52  N.,  R.  29  W.,  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore — showing  a  progress  to  the  westward  of  St.  Marie's  of 
29  towns,  and  to  the  northward  five  towns. 

About  six  miles  from  the  shore  is  a  collection  of  granitic  islands,  called 
the  Huron  Islands,  inhabited  by  rabbits  in  great  numbers.  Soon  after 
casting  loose  from  the  Islands,  our  fitful  breeze  again  settled  into  the 
west,  compelling  us  to  land  and  anchor  the  boat  in  an  open  road- 
stead, where  she  tumbled  and  pitched  all  night  and  all  the  next  day, 
our  fiuthfrd  whaler  sleeping  on  board.  In  the  evening,  a  calm  enabled 
us  to  work  with  oars,  ana  to  reach  the  mission  at  the  ^'  Anse"  about 
daybreak. 

This  term,  is  the  French  for  a  small  bay,  and  is  used  to  designate  the 
place,  as  well  as  the  head  or  extremity  of  Kewena  Bay.  Here  the  Abbe 
Me$nard  preached  to  the  Sioux,  in  1660,  and  impelled  by  the  missionary 
spirit,  proceeded  towards  '^  Ghegoimegon,"  the  modern  La  Pointe.  He 
is  said  to  have  perished  in  the  wilds  beyond  the  Ontanagon,  for  he  was 
seen  no  more. 

There  is  yet  a  Catholic  mission  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  which, 
with  its  collection  of  log  cabins,  and  chapel,  presents  at  a  distance,  a^'very 
pretty  view.  On  the  south  side  is  the  Fur  Company's  agency,  now  com- 
paratively desolate,  and  the  Methodist  mission  for  the  Chippeways.  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  carpenter,  and  Mr.  Brockway,  the  blacksmit^  kad  farmer, 
of  this  mission,  showed  our  party  great  landness,  which  is  more  to  be 
considered,  when  it  is  known  that  the  spirit  of  copper  speculation  had 
attracted  many  people  to  the  country,  all  of  whom  received  the  good 
offices  of  the  establishment. 

The  mission  farm  produces  good  grass,  very  heavy  crops  of  potatoes 
and  turnips,  good  oats,  barley,  and  rye.  They  are  now  trying  the  wheat 
crop,  with  little  doubt  of  success. 

Those  who  have  spent  the  winter  here,  do  not  complain  of  its  severity, 
although  snow  lies  from  one  to  four  feet  deep,  from  December  t^ 
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May.  The  bay  furnishes  inexhaustible  supplies  of  \f4iite  fidi,  that  are 
taken  almost  the  entire  year.  E^ery  night,  except  Sunday,  the  water  is 
dotted  with  the  canoes  of  the  sqaaws  and  Indians,  planting  their  gill  nets ; 
and  again,  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  these  female  fishermen  are  seen 
orerhaaling  the  net  for  their  morning  meal.  The  two  missions  appear 
to  divide  the  band  about  equally.  At  this  moment,  the  principal  portion 
of  both  flocks  are  absent  at  La  Pointe,  receiving  their  annuities,  each  un- 
der the  watchful  care  of  their  rest>ectiye  pastors. 

From  the  Anse  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ontanagon,  direct  by  land,  is  a 
very  practicable  route  for  a  road,  the  distance  about  45  miles.  It  is  from 
this  place,  also,  that  the  winter  trail  to  Green  Bay  leads  off  to  the  south- 
ward, and  which  must  always  be  the  approach  from  the  States  by  land. 
To  reach  the  Ontanagon  by  water,  the  distance  is  about  160  miles,  fol- 
lowing the  shore  around  Point  Kewena.  But  about  12  miles  from  the 
CathcSic  mission  there  is  a  river,  called  the  Portage  river,  that  communi- 
cates with  the  Portage  Lakes,  which  extend  across  the  base  of  Point 
Kewena,  to  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  northern  shore.  For  bark 
canoes  and  light  craft  this  portage  is  practicable,  and  usually  made. 
About  60  miles  of  navigation  is  thus  avoided. 

Having  feasted  a  couple  of  days  upon  the  good  things  of  the  Anse,  to  wit : 
potatoes,  turnips,  sweet  milk,  and  ^sh  bread,  we  departed  for  Copper 
Harbour,  and  arrived  there  in  ten  days.  The  sand  rock  of  the  south 
shore  of  Kewena  Bay  continued  around  on  the  northern  side  to  "  Bay 
de  Gris."  A  little  beyond  this,  a  difierent  rock  made  its  appearance,  but 
probably  the  geological  equivalent  of  the  red  and  variegated  sand  rock. 
It  is  a  very  coarse,  but  stratified  conglomerate,  with  pebbles  of  agate, 
quartz  trap,  amygdaloid  trap,  red  granite,  &c.^many  of  them  larger  than 
a  man  could  lift.  It  is  raised  in  uplifts^  corresponding  with  the  subordi- 
nate trap,  and  contains  fissures  like  die  trap,  which  are  filled  with  spar. 
The  general  course  of  the  uplifts  is  southwest  by  west,  and  the  course  of 
the  fissures  or  veins,  both  of  the  trap  and  conglomerate,  is  nearly  at  right 
angks  to  the  &ce  of  the  uplifts.  It  is  in  these  veins  that  the  native  cop- 
per and  its  ores  are  found. 

The  line  of  greatest  elevation  runs  near  the  middle  of  the  p<Mnt,  forming 
an  anticlinal  axis,  from  which  the  rocks  pitch  each  way,  at  various  an- 
gles, from  20  to  60  deg.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  de- 
scent is  regular  from  the  summit  towards  the  lake.  In  the  volcanic  con- 
vulsions tluLt  generated  and  raised  the  trap  rocks,  they  were  greatly  broken 
and  fractured;  and  consequently,  the  overlying  rocks,  tne  conglome^ 
rate  and  sandstones,  were  dislocated  in  the  same  way.  They  now  lie  in 
the  form  of  vast  steps ;  the  broken  &ces  of  the  conglomerate  and  trap 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  slopes  at  the  angles  above  stated.  The 
veips  of  the  stratified  and  the  unstratified  rocks  appear  to  be  of  ^the  same 
age ;  to  have  been  formed  by  the  same  cause,  after  the  enclosing  rocks 
had  taken  the  form  and  position  they  now  have.  Upon  the  manner  of 
the  formation  of  these  veins  there  are  various  conjectures,  which  I  have 
not  space  to  notice  When*  they  pass  from  the  conglomerate  to  the 
harder  and  more  compact  trap  rock,  they  are  said  to  diminish  in  width, 
and  the  material  of  the  vein  changes.  They  carry,  in  general^  beautiful 
calcareous  spar,  and  alsQ  other  substances  besides  copper,  such  as  quarts 
and  barytes. 

From  the  Manitou  Islands,  at  the  extremity  of  Point  Kew^,  to  the 
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Portage  Lakes,  the  most  elevated  moantain  range,  or  rather  aaccesaioii 
of  knobs,  is  nearer  to  the  north  than  the  south  shore,  and  from  100  to 
800  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  Very  rough  region  to  explore,  with  precipi- 
tous rocks,  thick  cedar  swamps,  and  tangled  evergreens,  in  every  part. 
But  Dr.  Houghton,  with  five  companies  of  explorers  and  surveyors,  has 
subdivided  all  the  land  east  of  the  Portage  Lakes  into  sections,  during 
the  past  summer,  except  one  fractional  township.  The  labour  and  ex- 
posure attending  this  work  cannot  be  understood  by  any  except  those 
who  have  been  upon  the  ground,  and  seen  its  mountains  and  swamps. 
This  survey  was  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  and  value 
of  a  favourite  system  of  Dr.  Houghton's.  He  had,  as  geoloffist  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  spent  several  years  in  this  desert  region,  and  knew  its 
mineral  worth.  He  felt,  as  every  exploring  geologist  feels,  the  necessi^ 
of  exact  topographical  and  lineal  surveys,  in  order  to  give  his  reports  that 
character  of  perfect  accuracy  of  which  the  science  is  capable.  In  truth, 
a  large  portion  of  the  results  of  mineral  exnlorations  is  geographical,  to- 
pographical, and  mathematical  matter.  The  thickness,  extent,  and  dip 
of  rocks,  when  found,  constitute  a  perfect  measurement  of  the  country. 
Dr.  Houghton  contracted  with*  the  Government  to  make  the  Hneal  survey 
of  this  region,  and  at  the  same  time  a  geological  one  ;  and  labouring  upon 
it  as  the  great  undertaking  of  his  life,  had,  as  I  have  remarked,  nearly 
completed  the  most  difficult  portion — ^that  of  Point  Kewena.  His  melan- 
choly fate  is  well  known. 

By  these  surveys,  Fort  Willdns  and  Copper  Harbour  are  situated  near 
the  southwest  corner  of  town  59  north,  range  28  toe«^,or  12  towns  north, 
and  28  west  of  St.  Maiy's. 

The  returns  of  the  Government  surveys  of  this  region  will  not  show 
any  of  the  coasts  and  water-courses,  in  connexion  with  town  and  section 
lines,  but  will  give  the  elevation  and  depression — ^what  public  surveys 
hitherto  have  noir— of  the  country,  taken  at  every  change,  by  the  barome* 
ter.  They  will,  further,  exhibit  the  exact  limit  and  character  of  the 
mineral  region.  Such  a  system,  introduced  into  all  the  public  surveys, 
with  modifications  suitable  to  the  agricultural  districts,  such  as  the  analy- 
sis of  soils,  collection  of  plants  and  marls,  would  be  of  inunense  advantage 
to  the  settler,  and  honourable  to  the  nation. 

The  maps  and  papers  of  the  mineral  agency  at  Porter's  Island,  in  Cop- 
per Harbour,  showed  about  600  Ideations,  of  one  mile  square,  each.  The 
War  Department  has,  by  usage,  the  control  of  the  mineral  lands  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  law  that  covers  the 
case  of  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superiour.  The  President  has,  how- 
ever, reposed  the  power  of  leasing  these  and  other  mineral  lands  in  the 
War  Department,  which  confides  tneir  management  to  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance, which  acts  by  local  agents.  The  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  local 
t^nts,  grant  permits  of  seardi  and  location,  and  the  location  being  made, 
a  lease  is  granted  to  the  locator.  In  this  lease,  there  are  covenants  to 
render  the  Gk>vemment  six  per  cent,  of  the  mineral  raised,  for  three  years, 
and  after  that  time,  the  Government  have  power  to  require  ten  per  cent, 
for  the  next  tix  years. 

At  first,  the  permits  included  three  miles  square,  or  nine  square  milea  ; 
Imt  were,  eariy  last  spring,  reduced  to  one  square  mile,  and  given  upon 
everv  application,  without  fees.  About  70  permits  were  now  laid  in  the 
neigh^<H&riiood  of  Dead  Men^ river,  aodS  or  10  about  the  mouth  of  Huron 


rirer.  The  Point  Kewena,  proper,  that  is  to  say,  that  portion  east  of  the 
Portage  Lakes,  was  mostly  covered,  and  various  other  large  tracts  on  the 
waters  of  Elm  river,  the  Ontanagon,  Iron  river,  Montreal,  and  even  on 
the  Brale,  beyond  La  Pointe. 

*  In  order,  therefore,  to  locate  our  permits,  it  became  necessary  to  go 
westward,  and  explore  some  of  the  vacant  regions  beyond  the  Portage 
Lakes.  We  therefore  left  Copper  Harbour,  touching  at  Agate  Harbour, 
Eagle  Harbour,  and  Eagle  river,  and  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  Salmon 
Trout  river,  in  township  55  north,  range  35  west.- 

Mr.  Bushneli,  and  myself,  and  two  men,  here  took  to  the  woods,  and 
striking  the  range  line  between  34  and  35,  followed  it  south,  to  the  sputh- 
east  comer  of  township  53  north,  ran^e  35  west,  being  about  17  miles  in- 
teriour.  To  our  surprise,  instead  of  finding  a  rugged  mineral  region,  we 
had  passed  through  a  handsome  roiling  country,  tolerably  well  watered, 
with  a  good  loamy  soil,  producing  an  abundance  of  sugar  maple.  Along 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  owing  probably  to  the  harsh  and  moist  winds  from 
the  water,  nothing  but  birch,  balsam,  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  and  white 
cedar,  is  seen ;  but  to  the  distance  of  two  to  five  miles,  interiour,  the 
fttrest  growth  changes  entirely.  There  is  an  occasional  white  pine,  with 
a  lofty,  straight,  and  majestic  trunk,  some  scattering  elms,  linns,  and 
black  ottks,  but  the  reigning  tree  is  the  sugar  maple. 

On  our  left,  lay  the  valley  of  the  Portage  Lakes  and  of  Sturgeon  river, 
which  we  had  just  crossed.  Turning  westward,  we  soon  encountered  one 
of  those  eye*sores  to  the  explorer  and  surveyor,  a  cedar  9wampj  in  which 
a  progress  of  a  mile  an  hour  is  considered  rapid  travelling.  The  white 
cedar  lives  to  a  great  ase  before  it  begins  to  decline.  It  finally  rots  at 
the  root,  and  is  blown  down  by  the  northern  tempest.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  its  end ;  its  prostrate  trunk  sends  up  live  branches,  that  draw  sus- 
tenance through  the  roots  of  the  parent,  of  new  prongs  sent  by  itself  be- 
low, among  tl^  buried  trunks  of  preceding  centuries.  In  after  ages,  when 
it  has  at  length  matured,  and,  weakened  by  time,  has  yielded  to  the 
winds,  another  sprout  from  its  side  keeps  the  &mily  stock  in  perpetual 
being.  Beneath  the  accumulated  bodies  of  these  trees,  some  dead  and 
some  living,  the«water,  in  which  they(deHeht,  stands  the  year  through, 
flowing  gradually  towards  some  stream  of  the  vicinity.  What  is  remarka- 
Me,  the  water  of  these  swamps,  so  little  and  slow  ia  the  decay  of  the 
cedar  tree,  is  clear,  pure,  and  cool. 

I  hope  1  have  been  able  to  convey  to  the  reader,  a  just  idea  of  a  white 
cedar  swamp,  because  without  a  correct  conception  of  this,  he  will  never 
be  able  to  realize  the  great  difficulty  of  travelling  in  this  new  countiy. 
After  he  has  penetrated  one  of  them  forty  rods,  the  view  is  equally  ex- 
tensive in  every  direction,  whether  it  is  only  forty  rods  to  the  other  side, 
or  whether  it  is  tworoiies.  In  addition  to  the  network  of  logs,  and  the 
thicket  of  leaves  that  never  fall,  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  numberless 
dry,  sharp,  and  stiff  prongs,  the  imperishable  arms  and  limbs  of  dead  anch 
fallen  trees.  It  is  then  to  be  remembered  that  every  man  carries  more 
orlessof  a  load  upon  his  back;  his  blanketf  his  tin  cup,  probably  some 
implement,  a  hatchet,  or  a  hammer,  with  specimens,  and  a  fewpoundi  of 
povisiona. 

The  second  nig^t  found  us  advanced  about  one  mile  into  a  noble  cedar 
swamp.  Climbing  a  tree  extended  somewhat  the  ranse  of  the  eye,  but 
it  mctonlj  tbasombse  and  half  naked  trunks  of  the  white  cedai,  in  every 
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direction.  A  camp-bed  was  fonned  beneath  a  tall  and  beautiful  £(irc&,  or 
tamarack,  and  a  fire  made  at  its  root.  The  bed  was  made  made  as  usiial 
,of  branches,  kept  out  of  the  water  in  this  instance  by  brush  and  poles. 
This  white  cedar  has  the  merit  of  burning  readily,  as  well  as  of  durability, 
and  made  tornight  a  bright  fire,  flaming  gaily  upwards  against  the  straight 
and  stately  larch.  When  had  such  an  illumination  shone  there  before  ? 
The  owl  gave  utterance  to  his  surprise  in  hideous  screams,  and  hooted 
for  his  mate.  The  larch,  as  it  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  night  breeze, 
seemed  to  creak  and  groan  because  of  the  fire,  which  was  scorching  its 
sinews  and  boiling  its  life-blood  in  its  veins.  No  doubt,  before  many 
seasons  pass  by,  he  will  sicken  and  die,  and  firom  a  tall  prince,  overlook- 
ing the  humble  cedars,  will  come  heavily  down,  perhaps  in  the  stillness 
of  night,  and  lay  his  body  along  side  of  theirs. 

In  the  morning,  after  passing  a  cold  and  comfortless  night,  a  few  mi- 
nutes' travel  cleared  the  swamp,  and  rising  some  very  high  land,  we  found 
the  stratified  sandstone  again,  and  inclined  towards  the  lake. 

At  the  southeast  comer  of  township  53  north,  range  36  west,  the  trap 
ranfi:es  again  made  their  appearance,  from  whose  summits  the  mountains 
of  Uie  Huron  river  were  visible,  in  the  south,  beyond  the  Anse.  , 

We  were  now  on  the  head  waters  of  Elm  river,  on  ground  located  for  ma* 
ny  miles  around.  Most  of  them  are  what  are  called  office  locations,  made 
without  visiting  the  spot,  and  in  consequence  of  some  locations  made  by 
Mr.  Kenzie,  of  Chicago,  from*  actual  observation,  of  which  &vourable 
reports  were  in  circulation. 

That  night  we  should  have  met  two  of  our  men  at  a  rendea^ous  with 
supplies ;  but  neither  party  had  sought  the  right  spot,  so  indefinite  were 
the  descriptions  given  us  of  localities.  As  it  was  some  miles  from  the 
coast  to  the  mineral  ranges,  the  boat  passed  slowly  along  the  shore,  send- 
ing out  provisions,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  exploring  party.  It  was  not 
then  known  how  &r  west  the  township  lines-were  surveyed,  consequently 
the  points  of  meeting  were  fixed  at  the  forks  of  some  stream,  or  some  old 
camp,  and  in  finding  these  many  errours  might  be  committed.  In  this 
case  a  day  was  consumed  in  uniting  the  two  parties,  which  would  not 
have  been  of  so  much  consequence,  had  not  the  stock  of  eatables  began 
to  fail.  3ut  most  of  the  disagreeble  effects  of  a  short  allowance  were 
avoided  by  the  capture  of  a  porcupine,  of  which  we  made,  by  long  boil- 
ing in  the  camp-kettle,  very  palatable  soup. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  fix>m  the  coast, 
there  were  a  few  flakes  of  snow,  succeeding  a  cold  rain.  On  the  2l8t 
and  23d,  rain.  The  ground  passed  over  during  this  week,  is  drained  by 
the  Salmon  Trout  river,  (a  creek,)  Elm  river,  Mbery  river.  Sturgeon, 
and  Flint  Steel  rivers.  Every  member  of  the  party  was  deiiehted  with 
its  soil,  its  beautiful  and  heavy  timber,  and  the  unsurpassed  punty,  plenty, 
and  coldness  of  its  waters.  We  passed  several  small  clear  lakes,  the 
sources  of  many  streams.  These  streams  are  in  general  but  few  miles  in 
length,  enlarging  very  &st  as  you  follow  them  downward  firom  the  head, 
alive  with  the  &mous  speckleil  trout,  rapid  in  their  descent,  and  so  uni-« 
form  in  the  flow  of  water,  that  water  power  is  every  where  abundant. 
Many  a  time  did  Patrick  and  Charley  select  their  future  fiirms,  on  the 
border  of  isome  quiet  pool,  from  which  a  tumbling  brook  issued,  bearing 
its  faithful  tribute  into  the  reservoir  of  the  Father,  of  Lakes. 

The  cedar  swamps,  so  hateful  to  the  explorer,  will  be  necessaiy  to  the 
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farmer  for  his  supply  of  rails ;  the  tall^  round  pines,  scattered  here  and 
there  among  the  sugar  trees,  now  so  sreen  and  majestic,  will  supply  him 
with  lumber ;  the  strai^t  and  beautiml  balsam,  with  timber. 

Hitherto,  the  mineral  trap  rocks  that  rise  occasionally  through  the 
sandstone  stratum,  do  not  greatly  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  land  for 
tillage.  This  rock,  when  fully  disintegrated,  gives  a  light  soil  that  pro- 
duces well.  It  this  ricinity,  the  trap  rises  suddenly  out  of  the  plain  land, 
sometimes  with  one  perpendicular  face  and  one  gentle  slope ;  sometimes 
like  an.  island  with  a  bluff  all  around,  and  flat,  rich  land  on  the  top  ;  and  , 
sometimes  in  irregular  peaks,  standing  among  the  timber  like  cones  and 
pyramids.  At  the  sources  of  Flint  Steel  river  we  saw,  interspersed  with 
protruding  summits  of  trap,  peaks  of  conglomerate  shooting  up  from  flat 
land,  to  the  height  of  50,  70,  and  100  feet. 

Pursuing  a  southwesterly  course,  about  noon,  on  the  26th,  we  entered 
the  ravines  that  lead  into  the  Ontanagon.  From  Elm  river  to  the  Ontana* 
gon,  the  sand  rock  is  covered  from  10  to  400  feet  in  depth,  with  a  strati- 
fied deposite  of  red  clay  and  sandy  very  fine.  It  is  commonly  called  clay, 
but  contains  more  silex  than  alumine,  though  it  is  so  minutely  divided  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  clay.  I  saw  nowhere  true  clay  beds,  but  it 
is  possible  some  of  this  deposite  will  harden  in  the  fire,  so  as  to  make 
bricks. 

This  great  sand-bed  is  easily  washed  out  by  running  water.  From  the 
Falls,  the  Ontanagon  has  hollowed  out  for  itself  a  diannel  300  to  400 
feet  deep,  and  from  a  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  wide.  The  lateral  gullies 
are  very  numerous,  deep,  and  steep.  Every  permanent  rill,  operating 
for  ages,  has  excavated  a  narrow  trough,  the  bottom  of  which  descends 
towiffds  the  river,  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  its  length,  and  the  sides  re- 
main as  nearly  a  perpendicular  as  the  earth  will  lie.  The  low  grounds,  not 
so  wet  as  to  cause  cypress  and  cedar  swamps,  are  everywhere  inclined 
to  produce  hemlock  and  balsam.  It  is  the  same  in  the  prairies ;  cold, 
moisture,  and  a  confined  atmosphere,  causing  the  growth  of  evergreens, 
and  also  of  cedars. 

It  will  now  be  easy  to  judge  of  the  fiicilities  of  travelling  in  the  res^on 
of  the  guyies."  To  cross  them,  rising  one  slippery  face  and  sliding  down 
the  next,  is  very  exhausting  to  men  loaded  with  packs.  To  follow  down 
one  of  the  ravines,  so  narrow,  deep,  and  shaded,  as  almost  to  exclude 
the  sun  atnoon,is  much  like  the  change  '^  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire." 
The  timber  of  the  sides  has  fallen  inward,  into  and  across  the  contracted 
pathway  of  the  rivulet,  so  thick,  and  so  much  entangled,  that  the  mind 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  exercise,  determining  whether  it  is  easier  to 
crawl  under,  or  climb  over  the  next  log. 

In  such  regions,  as  you  approach  the  conmion  discharge  of  all  these 
ravines,  as  a  creek,  a  lake,  or,  as  in  this  case,  a  river,  the  number  of  late- 
ral jnillies  diminish,  and  it  is  sometimes  preferable  to  take  the  crest  of  the 
gulf}  and  foUow  it  towards  the  mouth.  We  did  so ;  and  coming  along 
a  narrow  backbone,  scarcely  wide  enough  for  two  to  walk  abreast,  su£ 
denly  came  to  its  termination,  with  the  river  fiur  below  us.  It  was  noon 
of  a  lovely  day,  such  as  are  called  the  Indian  summer.  In  the  distance, 
to  the  north  12  or  15  miles,  a  thick  haze  covered  the  lake ;  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Ontanagon,  were  brilliant  in  the  mellow  sun- 
light, mottled  with  yellow  and  green  ;  the  golden  tops  of  the  sugar  tree 
ming^  with  the  dark  summits  of  the  pine  and  the  balsanu    The  rough 
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gorges  that  enter  the  valley  on  both  aides,  were  now  concealed  by  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  trees,  partly  gorgeous,  and  partly  sombre,  made  yet 
richer  by  the  contrast,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  wood,  as  seen  from  our 
elevation,  in  fact  from  the  waving  top  of  a  trim  balsam  which  1  had  as- 
cended, lay  like  a. beautifully  worked  and  coloured  carpet,  ready  for  our 
feet 

On  this  promontory,  jutting  into  the  valley,  we  kindled  a  fire  in  the  dry 
and  hollow  trunk  of  a  hemlock,  as  a  beacon  to  our  companions,  who  were 
to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  with  the  boat. 

On  the  left  or  inland  side,  the  valley  at  some  miles  distant  is  seen  to  divide, 
corresponding  with  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  in  this  direction  are 
elevated  peaks,  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  our  position,  but  partly 
hid  in  the  mist  of  the  atmosphere.  We  had  now  spent  as  much  time  in 
scene  gazing  as  was  profitable,  and  taking  up  our  packs,  tumbled  down  the 
bluff  to  the  river.  There  stood  the  tents,  and  there  lay  the  boat,  with  our 
comrades  lounging  about  in  the  su]>.  The  meeting  brought  forth  three 
hearty  shouts  all  around,  and  such  congratulations  of  genuine  good  will, 
as  none  but  woodsmen  and  sailors  know. 

We  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  one  mile  north  of  the  coirec- 
tion  base,  which  is  also  the  line  between  towns  50  and  51  north,  and  one 
mile  east  of  the  range  line  between  ranges  39  and  40  west. 

On  the  next  day,  after  washing,  drying,  and  mending,  some  of  the 
most  needed  garments,  Patrick,  our  faithful  Irishman,  and  myself,  crossed 
the  river,  and  went  west  alon^  the  correction  line.  This  course  carried 
us  constantly  nearer  the  lake,because  the  direction  of  the  shore  is  south 
of  west.  The  timber  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  on  approaching 
the  lake,  more  hemlock,  birch,  and  balsam ;  but  the  soil  appeared  as 
good  as  that  we  had  passed  over  from  Salmon  Trout  river,  in  range  35 
west.  In  range  41  west,  we  turned  to  the  left,  and  soon  found  that  no 
surveys  had  been  made  south  of  the  correction  line.  The  same  day  a 
rain  set  in,  that  lasted,  with  little  intermission,  four  days  and  five^nights. 
In  the  trap  region,  the  magnetic  needle  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations. 
When  the  sky  is  overcast,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  from  morning  to  night, 
the  sun,  the  principal  guide,  is  of  course  lost.  If  the  traveller  loses 
his  confidence  m  the  compass,  that  instrument  is  the  same  as  lost,  and  he 
is  compelled  to  rely  upon  judgement,  or  rather  the  woodsman's  instinct. 
This  judgement  is,  sometimes,  a  very  uncertain  reliance.  The  streams 
Bind  ridges  of  land  are  so  irregular  that  little  information  can  be  drawn 
from  them.  There  is  a  ereat  difference  in  persons,  in  the  accura^  of 
their  calculations,  guided  by  the  ^^  make  of  the  country,"  as  its  gene- 
ral topography  is  called.  In  this  region,  none  but  the  oldest  hunters  and 
trappers  feel  safe,  when  the  compai^  begins  to  play  false,  and  the  sun 
Vi&draws  himself.  If  the  consumption  of  provisions  could  cease  for  the 
time,  it  wMild  always  be  safer  and  wiser  to  stop  and  encamp  until  clear 
weadier  comes ;  but  the  appetite  does  not  seem  to  know  that  circum- 
stances alter  cases.  .  With  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  the  frtigae 
of  travelling  is  greater  than  usual,  and  excessive  &tigue,  in  turn  weakens, 
not  only  the  power  of  exertion,  but  of  resolution,  also.  The  wanderer  is 
finally  overtaken  with  an  indeacribable-6enaation-*-one  that  must  be  expe- 
rienced to  be  understood — ^that  of  /os/nest.  At  the  moment  when  all  hia 
faculties,  instincts,  and  perceptions,  are  in  full  demand,  he  finds  them  all 
oonfiisedy  irregular,  and  weak.    When  evwy  physical  power  ia  required 
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to  cany  him  forward,  his  limbs  seem  to  be  yielding  to  the  disorder  of 
his  mind ;  he  is  filled  with  an  impressive  sense  of  his  inefficiency,  with 
an  indefinite  idea  of  alarm,  apprehension,  and  dismay ;  he  reasons,  but 
trusts  to  no  conclusion :  he  decides  upon  the  preponderance  of  reason  and 
fact,  as  he  supposes^  and  is  sure  to  decide  wron^.  If  he  stumbles  into  a 
trail  he  has  passed  before,  or  even  passed  withm  a  few  hours,  he  dbes 
not  recognise  it ;  or  if  he  should  at  last,  and  conclude  to  follow  it,  a  fatal 
lunacy  impels  him  to  take  the  wrong  end.  His  own  tracks  are  the  prints 
of  the  feet  of  some  other  man,  and  if  the  sun  should  at  last  penetrate  the 
fogs  and  clouds  that  enyeiop  his  path,  the  world  seems  for  a  time  to  be 
turned  end  for  end  ;  the  sun  is  out  of  place — ^perhaps  it  is,  to  his  addled 
brain,  far  in  the  north,  coursing  around  to  the  south,  or  in  the  west,  mo- 
ving towards  the  east.  At  length,  like  a  dream,  the  delusion  wears 
away ;  objects  put  on  their  natural  dress ;  the  sun  takes  up  its  usual 
track;  streams  run  towards  their  mouths;  the  compass  points  to  the 
northward ;  dejection  and  weakness  give  place  to  confidence  and  elastic 
city  of  mind. 

I  hare  twice  experienced  what  I  have  here  attempted  to  describe.  It  is 
a  species  of  delirium.  It  oppresses  and  injures  erery  faculty,  like  any  other 
intense  and  overwhelming  action.  The  greatest  possible  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  occasion  for  its  return.  Two  men,  last  summer,  were 
exploring  on  Elm  river,  and  without  compass  or  food,  started  for  a  vein 
a  few  roc0  from  camp.  They  got  entangled  amone  swamps  and  hills, 
and  wandered  forty-eight  hours  in  the  woods,  bewildered  and  lost.  By 
accident,  they  struck  the  lake  shore,  and  their  senses  returned.  It  is  not 
prudent  to  be  a  moment  without  the  means  of  striking  a  fire,  .without  food 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  a  plenty  of  clothing,  or  without  a  compass.  Our  man 
Martin,  and  myself,  went  out  in  the  morning,  from  Salmon  Trout  river, 
intending  to  go  three  miles  and  return.  He  had  neither  coat,  nor  vest, 
nor  stockings,  because  the  weather  was  mild.  A  rain  soon  come  on,  and 
a  thick  mist ;  steering  for  the  camp,  we  struck  the  creek  two  miles  above  % 
the  mouth  and  the  camp.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  has  a 
low,  evergreen  bush,  with  a  leaf  like  the  hemlock,  which  lies  fiat  on  the 
sor&ce,  entangling  the  feet  at  every  step.  It  was  dark  when  we  struck 
the  creek,  and  began  to  follow  it  down  stream.  The  sloughs,  logs,CTOund 
hemlocks,  and  cedar  brush,  were  so  bad,  that  it  would  have  been  mfficult 
to  make  much  progress  in  daylight,  and  it  was  now  pitch  dark.  We  took 
to  the  water-course  to  avoid  the  brush  and  blu&  of  either  bank,  and 
waded  along  the  channel.  But  the  waters  of  these  streams  are  always 
cold,  and  Martin,  though  a  stout  fellow,  and  full  of  resolution,  began  to 
be  numb  with  cold  and  w^t.  We  took  nothing  to  eat ;  our  matches  were 
wet ;  the  gun  could  not  be  fired  ofi*.  There  was  but  one  course  to  pur- 
sue. The  stream  would  take  us  to  camp,  but  how  far  distant  that  desi->* 
rable  spot  lay,  we  could  not  conjecture.  But  the  chilly  water  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  brush  and  logs,  wet,  slippery,  and  numberless  as  they 
were,  must  be  surmounted.  *'  We  have  crossed  that  log  before,"  says 
Martin.  ^^  Whaty  are  we  loet?  Impossible  ;  we  have  not  left  the  stream 
a  moment — ^it  cannot  be."  Crooked  and  winding  as  it  was,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  we  should  travel  twice  over  the  same  ground.  But  there  waa 
the  log,  to  all  appearance  the  same  we  had  crossed  half  an  hour  before. 
Both  of  us^would  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  log— the  same  timber,  the 
i  size,  the  same  qkUntcars  at  the  root ;  the  bark  off  in  the  same  way ; 
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and  still  it  was  more  probable  that  two  such  logs  should  be  foundy  than 
that  we  had  passed  twice  over  the  same  spot. 

We  crawled  around,  filled  with  the  mystery — and  it  is  not  to  this  hour 
any  thing  else  than  a  mystery.  In  about  two  hours  my  companion  g«?e 
an  exclamation  of  hope  and  joy.  He  had  been  up  the  creek  the  day  be- 
fore, shooting  ducks  and  fishing  for  trout.  He  recognised  the  spot  where 
the  canoe  was  obstructed  by  flood-wood,  half  a  mile  from  the  tents.  We 
now  knew  where  there  was  a  trail,  and  in  a  few  minutes  beheld  the  sparks 
of  the  camp-fire  ascending  gaily  amons  the  trees. 

With  fire  works  better  secured,  with  more  attention  to  clothing  on  the 
part  of  Martin,  and  to  blankets  by  both  of  us,  especially  with  ordinary 
prudence  in  regard  to  provisions,  the  discomfort  and  exertion,  the  bruises, 
chills,  and  exhaustion  of  this  day,  so  injurious  to  the  constitution,  whether 
felt  immediately  or  not,  might  have  been  entirely  avoided.  It  may  be 
thought  that  such  vexations  might  be  prevented  by  a  rational  foresight, 
and  wis  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  in  practice  they  occur  frequently  to  woods- 
men, and  they  are  in  general  as  keen  in  the  examination  of  chances  as 
any  class  of  men.  Even  Indians  and  Indian  ^ides  become  bewildered, 
miscalculate  their  position,  make  false  reckomngs  of  distances,  lose  cour- 
age, and  abandon  themselves  to  despair  and  to  tears. 

The  maps  for  the  copper  region,  instead  of  assisting  the  explorer,  were 
for  the  interiour  so  erroneous — a  &ult  worse  than  deficiency — that  mis- 
takes equal  to  a  day's  travel  firequently  resulted  from  -a  reliance  upon  them. 

On  the  office  map  there  was  noted  a  lake  not  far  above  the  forks  of  the 
Ontanagon— on  the  west  fork.  Leaving  the  "  correction  base"  at  the 
southwest  comer  of  town  51  N.,  range  40  W.,  we  should  have  struck 
that  lake  in  the  distance  of  ten  miles  ;  but,  instead  of  a  lake,  found  our- 
selves involved  in  the  marshes  at  the  sources  of  the  Cranberry  and  Iron 
rivers,  the  lake  itself  being  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  forics  of 
the  Ontanagon  appeared  from  the  map,  and  the  best  information  within 
reach,  to  be  about  four  miles  by  river  above  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  This 
was  made  a  point  in  our  return,  to  which  a  packer  was  sent  with  pork 
and  beans.  Instead  of  making  the  rendezvous  m  one  day's  travel,  as  was 
Bted,  he  reports  the  distance  at  fifteen  miles  by  river,  and  seven  or 

Ein  a  direct  line.  The  delay  occasioned  by  bad  weather  and  mis- 
,  amounted  on  our  part  to  two  days ;  the  packer,  who  had  at  last 
reached  the  forics,  after  spending  two  m^ts  in  a  cold  rain,  without  fire, 
had  left,  and  carried  back  his  provisions.  Patrick  had,  by  mistake,  taken 
salt  pork  for  three  men,  instead  of  two.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Forki, 
only  one  noeal  of  bread  and  l^eans  remained,  with  a  little  tea  and  sugar ; 
but  the  pork  was  sufficient  for  two  days  more.  It  was  necessary  to  alter 
our  route,  and  employ  those  two  days  in  reaching  the  agency  at  the  moudi 
*of  the  river.  This  is  an  instance  of  hazard  and  disappointment,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  avoided.  With  the  greatest  saga- 
city and  forethought,  small  parties,  who  do  not  survey  and  mark  their 
courses  and  distances,  cannot  avoid  occasional  perils. 

The  circumstances  in  which  w&were  placed,  did  not  allow  of  aji  much 
observation  upon  that  interesting  region,  the  Falls  of  the  Ontanagon,  as  I 
desired.  The  greatest  fall  is  on  the  west  branch,  and  occupies  a  disUmce 
of  at  least  two  miles,  with  a  descent  of  about  eighty  feet.  It  was  at  the 
head  of  this  succession  of  cataracts,  that  the  "  Copper  Rock"  was  found, 
which  is  now  at  Washington  city.    It  lay  when  fint  discovered,  on  the 
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brink  of  the  river,  in  the  red  deposite,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  although 
mountains  of  trap,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  rise  on  all  sides.  The 
rock  was  removed  from  its  place  upon  a  temporary  railway,  constructed 
through  the  woods,  about  four  miles,  to  a  point  on  the  river  where  it 
could  be  floated.  This  road  crossed  deep  ravines,  and  a  steep  mountain 
300  feet  high.  The  rock  was  hauled  along  on  a  car,  and  up  the  moun- 
tain, by  a  capstan  and  ropes.     Its  weight  is  a  little  over  3,000  pounds. 

It  is  now  eighty  years  since  this  copper  rock  obtained  notoriety  among 
white  men.  Mr.  Alexander  Henry^  an  adventurous  Englishman,  and  an 
agreeable  writer,  who  entered  the  Indian  country  immediately  after  the 
peace  of  1763,  gives  a  description  of  the  rock,  which  is  worthy  of  being 
repeated. 

"  On  the  19th  of  August,  (1765,)  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ontanagon,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  At  the  mouth 
was  an  Indian  village,  ana  at  three  leagues  above,  a  fidl,  at  the  foot  of 
which  sturgeon  were  at  this  season  so  abundant,  that  a  month's  sub- 
sistence for  a  regiment,  could  have  been  taken  in  a  few  hours.  But  I 
found  this  river  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper 
which  is  on  its  banks  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  of  which  the  reputa- 
tion is  at  present  (1809)  moqe  generally  spread,  than  it  was  at  the  >time 
of  this,  my  first  visit.  The  copper  presented  itself  to  the  eye  in  masses' 
of  various  we^ht.  The  Indians  showed  me  one  of  twenty  pounds.  They 
were  used  to  manufacture  this  metal  into  spoons  and  bracelets  for  them- 
selves. In  the  perfect  state  in  which  they  found  it,  it  required  nothing 
but  to  be  beat  into  shape.  The  '  Pi-wa-tie,'  or  Iron  river,  enters  the  lake 
to  the  westward  of  the  Ontanagon,  and  here  it  is  pretended  silver  was 
found,  while  the  country  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French." — Fart  1, 
pp.  194-5. 

"  On  my  way  (1776)  I  encamped  a  second  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  On- 
tanagon, and  now  took  the  opportunitv  of  going  ten  miles  up  the  river, 
with  Indian  guides.  The  object  whicn  I  went  most  expressly  to  see,  and 
to  which  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  led,  was  a  mass  of  copper,  of  the 
weight,  according  to  my  estimate,  of  no  less  than  five  tons.  Such  was 
its  pur&  and  malleable  state,  that,  with  an  axe,  I  was  able  to  cut  off  a  por- 
tion weighing  a  hundred  pounds.  On  viewing  the  surrounding  surmce, 
I  conjecturea  that  the  mass,  at  some  period  or  other,  had  rolled  from  the 
side' of  a  lofty  hill  which  rises  at  its  back." — p.  205. 

I  quote  extensively  from  Mr.  Henry's  interesting  book,  because  it  is 
now  out  of  print,  and  very  rare.  Capt.  Jonathan  Uarvery  also,  travelled 
in  the  Lake  Superiour  and  Mississippi  country,  in  1766,  of  whom,  after 
the  manner  of  succeeding  travellers,  speaking  of  their  predecessors^  Mr. 
Henry  Bnysy  "and  he  falls  into  other  errours."  The  Chippeways  told 
Carver,  that  being  once  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  Isle  de  MaurepaSy  (now 
Michimcotenl)  ^^^7  ^^^  found  large  quantities  of  shining  earth,  "  which 
must  nave  been  gold  dust."  They  put  some  of  it  into  their  canoes,  but 
had  not  moved  fiur  from  the  land,  when  a  spirit  sixty  feet  in  height  strode 
into  the  water,  and  ordered  them  to  bring  every  particle  of  i^  back  to  the 
island.  This  of  course  they  did,  and  never  ventured  again  to  the  haunted 
island. 

In  the  spring  of  1769,  Mr.  Henry,  excited  by  this  and  other  reports  of 
the  Indians,  visited  the  islands,  expecting  to  find  "shining  rocks  and 
stones  of  rare  description^"  but  found  only  a  mass  of  rock,  rising  into  bar> 
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ren  mountain,  with  veins  of  spar.  The  Indians  then  insisted  upon  going 
to  another  island 'to  the  soutli,  (Caribeau)  as  it  was  the  true  island  of  the 
''  golden  sands ;''  but  the  weather  prevented  this  visit  at  that  time.  In 
1770,  Mr^  Baxter,  Mr.  Bostwick,  and  Mr.  Henry,  were  constituted  mem- 
bers of  a  company  for  working  mines  on  Lake  Superiour. 

^'  We  passed  the  winter  together  at  Sault  de  Sainte  Marre,  and  built  a 
barge  fit  for  the  navigation  ofthe  lake  ;  at  the  same  time  laying  the  keel 
of  a  sloop  of  forty  tons.  Early  in  May,  1771,  we  departed  from  Point 
aux  Pins,  our  shipyard,  and  sailed  for  the  island  of  Tellow  Sands,  promi- 
sing ourselves  to  make  our  fortunes,  in  defiance  of  the  serpents.  I  was 
the  first  to  land,  carrying  with  me  my  loaded  gun,  resolved  to  meet  witk 
courage  the  guardians  of  the  gold. 

"  A  stay  of  tKree  days  did  not  enable  us  to  find  gold,  or  even  yellow 
sands  ;  and  no  serpents  appeared  to  terrify  us,  not  even  the  smallest  and 
most  harmless  snake. 

"  On  the  fourth  day,  after  drying  our  Caribeau  meat,  we  sailed  for  Nam- 
basouj  (on  the  north  shore,)  which  we  reached  in  eiffhteen  hours,  with 
a  fair  breeze.  On  the  next  day,  the  miners  examined  the  coast  of  Nani- 
basou,  and  found  several  veins  of  copper  and  lead  ;  and  after  this  returned 
to  Point  aux  Pins,  where  we  erected  an  air  furnace.  The  assayer  made 
a  report  on  the  ores  which  we  had  collected,  stating  that  the  lead  ore  con- 
tained silver  in  the  proportion  of  forty  ounces  to  the  ton ;  but  the  copper 
ore  only  in  very  small  proportion  indeed." 

The  party  now  start  for  the  Ontanagon,  having  in  company  a  Mr.  Nor- 
berg,  an  officer  in  the  60th  regiment,  then  stationed  at  Mackinaw,  old 
fort.  At  Point  Iroquois,  he  found  among  the  loose  stones,  one  '*  of  eight 
pounds,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  semi*transparent,"  which  he  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  at  London,  and  which,  it  is  said,  contained  sixty 
per  cent,  of  silver. 

"  Hence  we  coasted  westward,  but  found  nothing  till  we  reached  the 
Ontanagon,  where,  besides  the  detached  masses  of  copper  formerly  meo- 
tioned„  we  saw  much  of  the  same  metal  imbedded  in  stone.  Proposing 
to  ourselves  to  make  a  trial  on  the  hill,  till  we  were  better  able  to  go  to 
work  on  the  solid  rock,  we  built  a  house,  and  sent  to  the  Sault  de  Sainte 
Marie  for  provisions.  At  the  spot  pitched  upon  for  the  commencement 
of  our  preparations,  a  green  coloured  water,  which  tinged  iron  of  a  copper 
colour,  issued  from  the  hill,  and  this  the  miners  called  a  leader.  In*  dig- 
ging, they  found  frequent  masses  -of  copper,  some  of  which  were  of  three 
pounds  weight.  Having  arranged  every  thing  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  miners  during  the  winter,  we  returned  to  the  Sault.  Early  in  the 
spritfg  of  1772,  we  sent  a  boat  load  of  provisions,  but  it  came  back  on  the 
20th  day  of  June,  bringing  with  it,  to  our  surprise,  the  whole  establish- 
ment of  miners.  They  reported  that  in  the  course  pf  the  winter  they 
had  penetrated  forty  feet  into  the  hill,  but  that  on  the  arrival  ofthe  thaw, 
the  clay  on  which,  on  account  of  its  stiffness,  they  had  relied,  and  neg- 
lected to  secure  by  supports,  had  fallen  in ;  that  from  the  detached  masses 
of  metal  which  to  the  last  had  daily  presented  themselves,. they  supposed 
there  might  be  ultimately  reached  some  body  of  the  same,  bat  could  form 
no  conjecture  of  its  distance.  Here  our  operations  in  this  quarter  ended 
It  was  never  for  the  exportation  of  copper  that  our  company  was  formed 
hut  always  with  a  view  to  the  silver  which  it  was  hoped  the  ores, 
whether  of  copper  or  lead,  mig^t  in  sufficieiit  quantity  contain.'*-^pp. 
227,233. 
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''  In  the  followiog  August  ve  launched  our  sloop,  and  carried  the  mi- 
ners to  the  vein  of  copper  ore  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  (probably  at 
Nanibasou,  about  one  day's  sail  from  Michipicoten.)  Little  was  done 
during  the  winter;  but  by  dint  of  labour,  performed  between  -the  com- 
mencement of  the  spring  of  1773,  and  the  ensuing  month  of  September, 
they  penetrated  thirty  feet  into  the  solid  rock.  The  rock  was  blasted 
with  ffreat  difficulty,  and  the  vein  which  at  the  beginning  was  of  the 
breadtn  of/owr  feet,  had  in  the  progress  contracted  mio  four  inches.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  we  desisted,  and  carried  the  miners  back  to  the 
Sault.  What  copper  ore  we  had  collected,  we  took  to  England  ;  but  the 
next  season  we  were  informed  that  the  partners  there  declined  entering 
into  further  expenses.  In  the  interim,  we  had  carried  the  miners  along 
the  north  shore,  as  far  as  the  river  Ptc,  making,  however,  do  discovery 
of  importance.  This  year,  therefore,  (1774,)  Mr.  Baxter  disposed  of  the 
sloop  and  other  effects  of  the  company,  and  paid  its  debts.  The  partners 
in  England  were  his  Royal  Highness  die  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Townshend,  Sir  Samuel  Tucket,  Baronet,  Mr.  Baxter,  Consul  of 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank.  In  America,  Sir  William 
Johnson,  Baronet,  Mr.  Bostwick,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  myself.  A  charter 
had  been  petitioned  for  and  obtained,  but  owing  to  our  ill  success,  it  was 
never  taken  from  the  seal  office." — pp.  234-5. 

There  is  living  an  old  chief  who,  when  a  boy,  saw  this  company  of 
English  miners  at  the  falls  of  the  Ontanagon.  He  represents  the  mana- 
ger as  a  stout,  burly  man,  with  a  red  face.  There  are  near  the  spot 
where  the  great  copper  rock  was  found,  remains  of  a  chimney,  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  house  spoken  of  by  Henry.  The  timber  around  the  spot  was 
of  a  second  growth  ;  now  cut  away  by  Mr.  James  Paul,  who  has  lived 
there,  and  located  a  three-mile  permit.  He  told  me  that  ail  aspen, 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  had  blown  down  near  his  cabin,  and  a  cop- 
per kettle  was  found,  flattened  and  corroded,  beneath  its  roots.  There 
are  ako  the  remains  of  ancients  pits,  still  visible  ;  and  in  the  sand  and 
clay  deposite,  by  digging,  lumps  of  native  copper  are  now  found.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  but  this  is  the  spot  visited  by  the  English 
company,  before  the  American  Revolution,  and  now  become  again  an  ob- 
ject of  hope  and  notoriety. 

This  re^on  is  singularly  wild  and  disordered.  The  Falls,  which  are 
distinct  from  the  ^'Rapids,"  are  caused  by  the  irregular  upheaval  of  trap, 
sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  thrown  about  in  grand  confusion.  To  the 
miner  and  geologist  such  points  possess  not  9niy  the  greatest  interest, 
but  the  greatest  practical  value. 

Here  appears  to  be  one  of  those  great  centres  of  convulsion,  which 
raised  and  tossed  about  the  metalliferous  rocks.  Another  may  be  seen  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Portage  Lakes.  From  the  central  point  in  such  di- 
rection along  the  line  of  action,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  northeasterly  and 
southwesterly  course,  the  height  of  the  upheaval  and  the  extent  of  the 
distortion  gradually  becomes  less  on  each  side.  The  effect  of  the  sub- 
terranean forces  being  very  much  the  same  upon  the  overlying  sand  rock, 
asrthat  of  a  projecting  point  of  rock  upon  the  ice  of  an  estuary  of  the  sea 
when  the  tide  falls  away.  The  trap  uplifts  represent  the  rock,  itself  ris- 
ing instead  of  the  sandstone  stratum  settling.  The  resemblance  is  not 
perfect,  but  only  illustrative.  The  field  of  ice  subsiding  upon  a  sharp 
point  of  rooky  in  a  bay  of  quiet  waters,  will  break  and  crack  equally  in 
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all  directions.  But  the  uprising  trap,  though  it  has  a  centre,  does  not  act 
equally  on  all  sides ;  for  there  is  a  line  of  upheaval,  along  which  the  force 
operates,  giving  rise  to  an  elevated  ridge,  which  is  highest  at  the  cen- 
tre, or  focus.  It  has  a  breadth  of  5  to  15  miles,  and  a  length  of  50  or  60. 
The  trap  rock  intruding  from  below  has  within  itself  a  certain  regularity, 
which  I  have  noticed  before  ;  throwing  up  long  parallel  faces,  looking  in- 
ward towards  the  line  of  greatest  elevation. 

Of  this  fact  I  have  from  observation  a  knowledge  of  only  a  portion  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  trap  range ;  from  the  Manitou  Islands  to  Sun  ri- 
Ter,  a  distance  of  about  120  miles.  I  did  not  cross  the  range  far  enough 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  south  half,  and  give  this  statement^of  its 
organization  upon  the  representation  of  other  explorers,  whom  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt. 

These  ranges  are  not  in  every  case  parallel  to  the  great  anticlinal 
line,  but  generally  they  are  so.  There  are  cases  of  spurs,  or  lateral 
ranges,  of  limited  extent,  branching  off  from  the  main  pile.  Both  the 
trap  and  the  overlying  conglomerate  rocks,  are  very  hard  to  work.  The 
trap  is  the  most  compact,  but  is  more  uniform  in  its  texture.  The  con- 
glomerate encloses  pebbles  of  all  sizes,  and  of  many  different  rocks,  most 
of  them  very  hard.  This  want  of  homogenity  prevents  the  blast  from 
producing  that  effect,  which  it  would  on  a  close,  uniform,  tight  rock.  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  Mr.  Henry's  conjecture  respecting  the 
source  of  the  copper  rock  of  the  Ontanagon,  and  the  many  copper  boul- 
ders found  in  the  red  clay  deposite,  is  correct.  That  they  were  loosened 
from  their  position  in  a  neighboring  vein,  by  the  disentegration  of  the  en- 
closing roctc,  and  by  the  force  of  gravity  and  that  agent,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  which  brought  on  the  red  sand  and  clay  deposite,  they  have 
been  scattered  around.  The  red  deposite  is  evidently  younger  than  the 
sandstone  and  the  trap,  for  it  is  horizontal.  The  sandstone  it  is  equally 
evident  is  older  than  the  trap,  for  the  latter  has  shot  up  through  it,  tilting 
it  outward  from  the  line  of  uplift.  The  copper  boulders  are  found  im- 
bedded in  the  red  loam,  as  it  may  be  called,  and  must  have  been  loosened 
from  the  vein  at  and  before  the  period  when  it  (the  loam)  was  brought  on. 

The  native  copper,  which  is  the  principal  ore  of  the  country,  (if  metal 
can  be  called  an  ore,)  exists  in  the  veins,  in  all  sizes  and  shapes ;  from 
the  weight  of  the  point  of  a  pin  to  20,  40,  100, 1,000  and  1,500  pounds. 
A  boulder  was  found  this  season  near  the  mouth  of  Elm  river,  weighing 
over  1,500  pounds,  which  is  now  at  New  Haven.  I  saw  an  irregular  mass 
in  a  vein  near  Agate  Harbour,  about  one  mile  east,  which  might  with  great 
care  have  been  taken  out,  weighing  800  to  1000  pounds.  It  was  removed 
in  one  body,  to  the  amount  of  about  400  pounds ;  but  to  procure  such  spe- 
cimens there  is  great  trouble  and  expense,  in  securing  all  the  prongs 
against  damage  by  the  blast.  These  boulders  are  found  in  the  water- 
worn  pebbles  of  the  shore,  and  of  various  sizes,  from  1  to  40  and  100 
pounds.  They  are  also  found  far  to  the  southward,  in  Wisconsin — ^giving 
rise  to  great  hopes  and  speculations — transported  by  that  universal  power, 
(whatever  it  was,)  which  covered  the  northern  hemisphere  with  drift 
trom  the  north. 

It  may  then  be  suggested  whether  the  great  copper  rock  and  its  satel- 
lites, of  the  Falls  ofthe  Ontanagon,  were  not  carried  thither  in  the  same 
manner.  There  is  certainly  room  for  such  a  doubt.  But  no  matter  how 
far  these  masses  of  copper  have  been  transported,  or  how  short  the  distance 
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they  have  been  moved,  they  must  have  originally  been  derived  from  veins - 
Here  we  find  not  the  particular  veins  from  which  the  boulder  was  extrac- 
ted, but  find  in  the  country  veins  containing  exactly  such  masses.  They 
may  have  Been  dragged  from  regions  farther  north,  where  similar  veins 
probably  exist,  but  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  going  to  sogreat  a  distance 
in  search  of  their  origin,  so  there  is  not  as  great  a  probability  of  finding 
their  original  seat  far  from  their  present  position.  The  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting such  heavy  material  is  a  strong  reason  against  distance,  though 
not  a  conclusive  one. 

Bat  in  the  case  of  the  great  rock,  the  number  of  attending  fragments  is 
so  numerous — so  much  more  so  than  is  known  anywhere  else  at  a  distance 
from  the  veins,  that  little  doubt  remains  that  they  are  from  a  nest  not  very 
fiir  off.  In  the  gold  region,  and  in  the  lead  mines,  where  loose  metal  is 
found|  the  miner  begins  to  search  in  all  directions  to  ascertain  from 
whence  it  came.  If  he  finds  it  more  abundant  on  one  side  than  another, 
he  examines  more  closely  the  soil  of  that  side ;  and  if  found  to  increase 
as  he  pryceeds,  he  is  convinced  that  he  is  on  the  trail.  As  he  follows  this, 
the  evidences  multiply,  and  at  last  he  arrives  at  the  parent  vein,  from 
wUch  the  scattered  fragments  were  driven.  It  is  p'robable  that  time, 
money,  and  enterprise,  will  finish  what  the  English  company  began ;  and 
at  last  disclose  a  prominent  vein  within  hearing  of  the  cataracts  of  the 
west  branch. 

The  mouth  of  the  Ontanagon  is  one  of  those  commanding  points  that 
strike  the  observer  at  first  glance.  As  Henry  says,  it  is  the  principal  river 
of  the  south  shore,  and  the  only  one  except  the  Chocolate  river  and  Grand 
Marais,  where  a  vessel  ean  enter.  There  is  now,  in  a  low  stage  of  the 
lake,  six  feet  water  on  the  bar,  and  deep  water  several  miles  up  the  stream^ ' 
which  is  about  300  feet  wide,  it  is  the  natural  outlet  of  a  large  farming 
regioo,  which  the  surveyors  say  extends  50  or  60  miles  interiour,  and  40 
or  50  each  way  along  the  shore.  The  mineral  belt  occupies  several 
miles  in  width,  at  this  point  10  or  12  miles  from  the  shore,  and  parallel 
with  it ;  but  at  the  mouth  of  Sun,  Black,  and  Montreal  rivers,  it  comes 
down  to  the  waters  of  the  lake.  On  each  side  of  this  range,  and  even 
among  the  Porcupine  Mountains^  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try are  only  limited  by  the  shortness  of  the  seasons.  The  soil  is  good — 
the  climate  without  an  equal  for  health  and  strength,  and  the  lake  and 
streams  abound  in  fish.  The  swamps  and  the  fiat  lands  produce  wild  grass 
in  abundance,  showing  the  tendency  of  the  soil  to  that  production.  Po- 
tatoes, turnips,  and  all  roots  grow  here  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  and  oats 
and  barley  do  well.  I  have  little  doubt  but  it  will  also  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent wheat  region. 

We  found  the  rich  bottom-lands  of  the  Ontanagon  already  dotted  with 
the  cabins  of  pre-emption  claimants,  for  several  miles  up  the  river.  The 
Indians  have  a  tradition  about  the  namie  of  Ontanagon,  as  about  almost 
every  thing  else,  and  say  it  is  truly  ^'JSindinagan."  That  an  old  woman, 
long  ago,  was  cooking  on  the  shore  at  the  mouth,  and  her  dish  slipped  into 
the  current  and  was  carried  out  into  the  lake.  She  exclaimed,  ^'Oh! 
there  goes  my  dish,"  the  Indian  of  which  is  said  to  be  Nindinagan. 

The  site  at  its  mouth  is  rather  low  and  swampy.  On  the  west  the 
Porcupine  Mountains  rise  boldly  out  of  the  water,  at  the  distance  of  20 
miles,  presenting  that  peculiar  outline  of  the  trap  uplifts  by  which  they 
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may  be  recognised  afar  off,  almost  as  well  as  bj  inspection.  A  crossHsec* 
lion,  which  would  also  correspond  with  the  end  view,  from  the  Ontana- 
gon  may  be  compared  to  the  notches  or  teeth  of  a  mid-saw,  laid  upon  its 
back,  one  edge  straight  and  vertical,  the  other  sloping.  If  the  expecta- 
tions of  mineral  locators  are  realized,  the  prosecution  of  the  mining 
business  will  of  itself  create  a  place  of  some  importance  here.  To  the 
farmer  of  New  England  there  will  be  great  inducements,  as  soon  as  the 
mining  operations  are  placed  upon  a  sure  footing ;  for  the  products  most 
congenial  to  the  region  are  such  as  are  bulky,  and  cost  much  in  their 
transportation,  to  wit :  potatoes  and  roots,  hay  and  oats.  It  is  well 
known  that  miners  never  till  the  soil  to  much  purpose.  A  garden  and  a 
little  pasture  suffice  for  them.  This  must  be  done  by  the  practical  far- 
mer. The  mineral  and  the  agricultural  districts  are  here  so  admirably 
situated  as  mutually  to  render  to  each  interest  the  greatest  assistance. 
When  the  navigation  shall  be  completed  around  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Mary's,  the  emigrant  and  miner,  placing  himself  at  any  harbour  of  any  of 
the  lakes,  may  take  his  passage  to  any  part  of  Lake  Superiour,  with  his 
family  and  effects.  The  hardy  son  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  will 
find  here  his  own  climate  and  mountains  ;  his  own  trout  streams,  and  a 
good  substitute  for  the  shad  and  salmon  of  the  ocean  ;  and  a  soil  equal  to 
most  parts  of  the  West,  without  the  fever  and  ague  of  the  more  southern 
portions.  The  facility  of  making  loads  to  the  interiour  is  great,  and  along 
the  shore  they  are  practicable.  Of  course,  on  the  immediate  east,  ravines 
are  too  ftequent  to  cross  without  expensive  bridges.  But  a  few  miles  in- 
land the  country  rises,  the  valleys  of  the  streams  diminish,  and  a  very  &- 
vourable  country  is  found  as  far  east  as  the  Portage  Lakes  and  the  Anse. 
Here  the  swamps  and  lakes  form  the  only  serious  obstacles,  and  they  are 
avoided  by  good  selections  of  routes.  The  difficulty  of  making  roads  in 
the  Ontanagon  region  is  far  less  than  it  was  in  the  fint  settlement  of  Ohio. 

Until  the  night  of  the  5th  of  October  I  had  not  observed  any  frost, 
although  the  leaves  were  already  coloured  with  the  hues  of  autumn,  and 
felling  from  their  stems  had  begun  to  cover  the  ground.  The  winds  and 
rains  that  occurred  between  the  5th  and  the  10th  left  the  branches  ef  the 
trees  almost  as  naked  as  in  winter,  and  the  snow  began  to  fall.  We  were 
received  at  the  Agency  house  with  that  liberality  of  hospitality  which 
can  be  found  nowhere  more  full  and  hearty  than  among  the  backwoods- 
men of  the  West.  Major  Campbell,  the  agent,  was  absent  in  search  of 
a  copper  rock,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "Lake  Vieux  Desert,''  about  150 
miles  distant.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Paul,  who  has  been  three  years  in  the 
country,  and  who  had  joined  in  the  wild-goose  chase  after  the^  copper 
rock,  on  the  faith  of  an  Indian,  came  in,  and  amused  the  company  till  a 
late  hour  by  reciting  the  stratagems  and  effrontery  of  their  Indian  guide. 

Since  the  whites  have  shown  such  an  intense  curiosity  about  copper 
rocks,  they  have  sprung  up  on  all  sides.  Every  Indian  knows  where  one 
may  be  found.  It  can  be  had  of  any  size  or  shape,  and  generally  fw 
the  price  of  a  few  dollars  and  provisions  for  the  trip.  It  is  generally  se- 
ven, ten,  or  twelve  days' journey  to  it.  The  Great  Spirit  and  the  tribe 
will  destroy  or  otherwise  injure^iim  who  shows  it  to  the  white  man,  bat 
they  will  lead  him  to  the  vicinity,  and  he  can  do  the  rest.  In  this  case  a 
monster  was  to  be  found,  and  the  price  was  to  correspond ;  but  $50  or 
$60  was  somehow  procured  in  advance.  The  Indian  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rock  and  had  shown  it  to  but  one  other  mortal  ^  a  half 
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breed  now  dead.  After  great  labour  and  vexation  the  party  approached 
the  sacred  place.  There  are  four  trees  marked  with  Porcupines,  done  id 
charcoal;  according  to  the  description.  They  were  far  from  any  trap 
ranges,  in  a  low,  swannpy  country.  The  Indian  fixes  his  eyes  in  a 
given  direction,  and  all  are  elated  with  the  certainty  of  success.  They 
scour  the  woods  in  that  direction,  but  no  rock  is  found.  The  Indian  and 
his  boy  wish  to  be  left  to  pursue  the  search  by  themselves,  and  still  the 
rock  hides  itself.  He  is  watched,  and  they  find  that  he  only  moves 
around  in  a  limited  circle,  and  returns  to  the  camp.  Hesitating  between 
the  apprehension  that  he  is  duped,  and  the  realization  of  his  hopes,  the 
agent  becomes  impatient.  The  Indian  at  length  points  his  finger  to  the 
apot"^  but  the  Great  Spirit  had  sunk  the  rock  deep  into  the  earth.  The 
Indian  is  calm  and  immovable.  ^^Hou^  hou — marchez  wigwamj*^  he  says^ 
in  the  usual  tone.  "What  does  he  say.^"  inquires  the  agent.  "He  says 
we  had  better  go  to  his  wigwam,"  replies  the  interpreter.  The  scene 
changes  from  the  highest  expectations  to  the  highest  rage.  "Give  him  a 
hundred  lashes — break  every  bone  in  his  body — kill  him  P^  and  expres* 
slons  of  this  sort,  are  now  heard,  with  gestures  to  match.  The  Indian 
could  not  understand  English,  but  knew  enough  to  be  sensible  that  some 
cursing  was  going  on,  and  that  he  was  the  object.  He  now  began  to  kin- 
dle with  wrath.  The  first  motion  was  to  throw  down  his  pack,  and  in 
this  he  was  followed  by  the  boy,  and  two  or  three  other  Indians  of  the 
party.  What  was  the  agent,  the  surveyor,  and  the  interpreter  to  do, 
here  in  this  wilderness,  deserted  by  their  packers  and  guides.  Paul,  who 
had  long  known  the  Indian's  cunning,  saw  at  once  the  position  of  alfl&irs, 
laughed  at  .the  agent,  and  offered  the  Indians  a  half  dollar  to  take  up 
their  packs.  They  had,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  from  anger  to  mock* 
ery.  They  had  paraded  themselves  in  aavance  oi  the  party,  strutting 
along  with  some  small  willow  sticks  on  their  shoulders,  in  derision  of  the 
many  loads  under  which  the  whites  were  groaning.  The  latter  were 
obliged  not  only  to  pocket  the  insult,  but  to  employ  the  old  man,  his  boy,, 
wife,  and  canoe,  to  cross  some  lakes  that  lay  in  their  route  home. 

Coming  in  they  met  another  party  of  whites,  with  the  usual  comple* 
ment  of  Indians,  also  in  search  of  a  copper  rock,  said  to  exist  in  the  re- 

fion  of  Lake  Vieux  Desert.  If  such  rock  were  actually  visible,  no  In- 
ian  would  show  it,  so  long  as  he  can  get  one-half  of  his  yearly  support 
from  it  as  a  guide.  Those  who  know  them  best,  say  that  it  matters  lit- 
tie  to  the  explorer  whether  such  boulders  exist  or  not,  the  Indians  will 
never  be  guilty  of  showing  one  to  a  white  man.  There  is  a  superstition 
upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  also  arrule  that  the  proceeds  of  a  found  rock 
should  be  divided,  and  a  large  portion  ^o  to  the  cliief.  In  case  an  Indian 
actually  knew  of  one,  he  would  not  disclose  its  position,  unless  he  was 
sure  the  fact  would  never  be  made  known  to  his  tribe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  square-sail  of  our  boat,  which 
had  been  to  La  Pointe,  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  Porcupine  Mountains^ 
bright  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun.  At  eleven  it  entered  the  river,  before 
a  bountiful  breeze,  and  the  company  was  once  more  together. 

The  mining  company  for  which  we  were  acting  isjcalled  the  "  Algon- 
quin," and  is  composed  principally  of  citizens  of  Detroit.  Our  locations 
were  made,  four  in  number,  upon  the  waters  of  Flint  Steel  river,  and  we 
were  now  on  the  wav  thither,  to  make  preparations  for  the  men  who 
were  to  stay  through  the  winter.    Towards  evening,  we  entered  the 
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mouth  of  Flint  Steel  river,  which  is  six  miles  east  of  the  Ootanagon. 
Dragging  the  boat  over  the  baV,  and  rowing  it  two  miles  up  the  stream, 
we  landed.  From  thence  to  the  locations,  is  about  twelve  miles,  over  a 
beautiful  rolling  country  of  sugar  maple.  The  copper  found  here  is 
chiefly  native,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  trap  rock.  »We  brought  away  a  piece 
weighing  seven  pounds,  that  lay  in  a  vein  near  the  surface. 

On  the  13th,  we  were  again  at  the  boat,  working  out  of  the  river.  For 
several  days  there  had  been  snow,  and  indications  of  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. Th^  snow  was  still  falling  as  we  proceeded  d«wn  the  lake,  after 
dark,  with  a  view  of  reaching  Elm  river.  But  the  water  was  calm,  and 
the  oarsmen  were  making  good  speed.  A  little  after  9  o'clock,  we  passed 
the  mouth  of  Misery  river,  a  bleak  and  desert  place,  without  firewood, 
and  some  of  the  party  fancying  they  saw  a  light  at  the  old  camp,  or  Elm, 
the  boat  was  kept  on  her  course.  It  was  difficult  to  the  see  shore  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  rods,  on  account  of  the  falling  snow. 

About  half  past  9,  a  light  puffof  wind  came  on  from  the  northwest,  which 
aroused  the  attention  of  Martin  at  once.  ''  If  the  next  one  (says  he)  is 
stiffer  than  that,  we  must  put  about  for  Misery  river.''  A  sharp  flaw 
followed  his  words,  and  the  boat  was  put  about.  But  it  was  scarcely 
before  the  breeze,  when  it  came  in  short,  irregular  blasts,  and  the  water 
became  agitated.  Martin  was  our  oracle  on  the  water.  He  said  we 
must  make  the  shore  instantly,  and  the  craft  bounding  and  splashing,  was 
headed  for  a  light  streak  that  appeared  to  be  a  sand  beach,  but  above 
which  frowned  a  dark  line  like  a  blufl*.  Before  she  struck,  the  shirp, 
irregular  waves  combed  freely  over  the  sides  and  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

^^  Charley,  Patrick,  Mike,  and  all  hands,  throw  your  oars  and  jump 
ashore  !"  Every  man  was  in  the  water  in  a  moment,  holding  her  by  the 
head.  '^  Keep  her  stern  ofi*;  heave,  ho  !  heave,  ho  !  Now  she  sticks. 
Throw  out  the  luggage  before  she  fills.  Keep  her  stern  ofl*;  heave,  ho  ! 
Now  she  rests ;  take  a  line  to  that  root."  It  would  seem  that  not  more 
than  five  minutes  had  passed,  since  we  were  quietly  moviqg  over  that 
water,  from  which  we  were  now  thankful  to  seek  relief  on  land.  The 
storm  had  already  become  a  tempest,  roaring  through  the  woods  apd  over 
the  waves,  like  a  tornado.  There  stood  the  giant  frame  of  Charley  at 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  the  waves  dashing  over  him,  lifting  and  pushing  her 
towards  the  shore ;  the  others  grasping  her  by  the  sides,  assisted  to  work 
her  further  on,  but  she  was  too  much  loaded  with  water,  to  be  moved  by 
main  strength ;  Martin  soon  rigged  the  halyards  into  a  purchase  with 
two  blocks,  by  which  advantage  she  was  drawn  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
sea,  that  seemed  to  grow  moi«  angry  as  we  rescued  the  boat  firom  that 
element. 

There  is  generally  within  hailing  distance  a  birch  tree  to  be  found,  and 
the  ragged  outside  bark,  that  rolls  up  like  paper,  in  tatters,  will  burn  at 
the  touch  of  fire.  No  matter  whether  the  tree  is  green  or  dry,  or  the  day 
f  has  been  wet  or  dry,  there  is  some  side  of  a  birch  tree  from  which  there 
can  be  pulled  a  handful  of  these  paper-like  shreds,  to  kindle  a  fire. 
These,  with  a  few  small  dead  cedar  limbs,  will  always,  with  due  care, 
give  the  foundation  of  a  camp-fire.  But  to  be  more  certain,  voyageurs 
usually  carry  a  roll  of  peeled  birch  bark,  the  remains  of  some  bark  canoe, 
and  this,  broken  and  split  into  strips,  burns  at  once.  Groping  aboutamong 
the  balsams  and  pines,  that  stood  tnlck  on  the  beach,  no  birch  could  fa# 
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foand.     The  roll  in  the  boat  had  been  washed  out,  and  though  found  at 
last,  was  coarse  and  wet.     The  wind  and  snow  which  penetrated  every 
nook  and  corner,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  starting  a  blaze,  and  some  of 
the  party  began  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  exhaui^tion,  when  we 
found  a  piece  of  dry  pine  board,  and  cutting  it  into  shavings,  had  the  satis- 
faction to  seer  it  flame  up  brightly  at  the  root  of  a  tree.     A  dish  of  hot 
tea  revived  every  one,  and  at  1  o'clock,  the  whole  party  were  as  sound 
asleep  as  ever,  in  a  little  hollow,  back  from  the  shore.     But  the  storm 
raged  on  until  the  morning  after  the  succeeding  day,  when  we  ventured 
to  put  ourselves  before  it,. and  reached  Copper  Harbour,  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant, in  eleven  hours,  without  landing.     As  we   passed  Eagle  liver,  a 
number  of  people  were  seen  along  the  coast,  where  the  spray  still  dashed 
over  the  rocks,  in  search,  as  we  aAerwards  learped,  of  the  body  of  Dr. 
Houghton,  who  with  two  of  his  men,  were  lost  there  as  the  gale  arose. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  more  persons  were  shipwrecked  on  that  dreadful 
night.   A  birch  canoe,  with  an  Indian  and  his  boy,  and  a  white  man,  put 
out  from  Agate  Harbour^  and  sailed  in  the  height  of  the  storm  to  Eagle 
^Aarbour,  several  miles.     Other  boats  were  eicpose^  at  various  points,  but 
by  seeking  the  shore  in  season,  escaped  the  danger.     Dr.  H.  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  opposite  a  forbidding  coast,  with  rocks  extending  into 
the  water,  and  shallow  for  some  distance  out.     It  was  not  his  misfortune 
alone,  bat  that  of  science,  and  the  nation.     The  boat  did  not,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  survivors,  capsizcj  so  capable  is  a  well-built  sail  boat  of 
resisting  severe  weather ;  but  was  sent  end  over  end,  probably  by  hitting 
the  bottom,  while  in  a  trough  of  the  sea. 

In  September,  a  boat  of  about  the  same  size,  made  the  passage  from 
Isle  Royal  to  Copper  Harbour,  direct  across  the  open  lake,  with  a  bark 
canoe  in  tow,  before  a  severe  gale.  A  party  of  seven  men,  among  who^k 
was  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  New  York  survey,  were  on  the  island,  and  short  of 
provisions.  The  vessel  which  was  expected  to  take  them  off  had  missed 
the  rendezvous,  and  they  were  driven  to  attempt  the  passage  in  their 
open  boats.  When  flirly  out  on  the  lake,  the  wind,  which  was  fair,  in- 
creased to  a  gale,  in  which  they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  About 
midway  from  the  two  shores  the  canoe  and  two  men  went  adrift,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  put  al;K>ut  and  take  them  again  in  tow.  When  it  is 
considered  how  much  the  lug  of  a  canoe  impedes  and  endangers  a  small 
sail  boat  in  bad  weather,  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  miracle  of  preservation 
that  these  men  completed  their  voyage  in  safety. 

I  intended  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  mines  now  in  operation,  but 
have  already  m^e  amuch  longer  article,  as  I  fear,  than  will  suit  a  maga- 
zine reader. 

The  most  extensive  works  are  those  belonging  to  the  '^  Lake  Superi- 
our  Company,"  at  Eagle  river,  under  the  superintendence  of  Col.  C.  H. 
GraHot.  There  were  here  about  120  workmen,  and,  in  September,  near 
800  tons  of  ore,  ready  for  the  stamping  or  crushing  machine.  This  ma- 
chine is  a  very  nice  piece  of  mechanism,  that  works  by  water,  and  crushes 
ten  tons  of  the  rock  in  a  day.  The  principal  shaft,  then  70  feet  deep, 
was  in  a  vein  or  dyke,  about  11  feet  wide,  one-half  of  which  bears  native 
silver  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  an  object  without  regarding  the  copper. 
Whether  it  is  a  true  vein,  or  an  irregular  mass,  I  find  geologists  do  not 
agree ;  but  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  regular  and  extensive. 
About  four  miles'  southwest  froi^  this,  the  ^^  Pittsburg  Company"  are 
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working  a  vein  about  four  feet  wide,  which  bears  silver  also,  but  its  value 
is  not  as  well  tested  as  the  Lake  Superiour  Company's  bed.  Eagle  river 
is  only  a  brook,  coming  down  from  the  mountains,  which  a  man  may 
cross  by  ten  steps  at  low  water.  The  shaft  and  pounding  mill  is  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  shore,  and  their  landing  is  five  or  six  miles 
east.  At  Eagle  Harbour,  they  have  a  saw  mill  and  many  buildings. 
The  celebrity  of  the  mines,  and  the  scarcity  of  places  of  shelter,  have 
caused  a  great  many  persons  to  visit  the  spot  during  the  past  season. 
The  superintendent  and  his  assistants  have,  however,  always  shown 
visiters  that  attention  and  hospitality,  which  could  nowhere  be  esteemed 
more  highly.  About  three  miles  east  of  Eagle  river,  is  the  Henshaw  loca- 
tion, not  as  yet  much  worked.  On  the  west  side  of  Eagle  Harbour,  at 
Sprague's  location,  I  procured  a  handsome  specimen  of  silver,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  abundant.  On  the  east  side  is  the  Bailey  location,  not 
worked,  but  which  is  well  spoken  of  On  Agate  Harbour,  the  "  New 
York  and  Lake  Superiour  Company"  had  sunk  three  shafts  without  hit- 
ting the  metallic  vein.  The  '^  Boston  Company"  have  an  establishmei^ 
at  the  east  end  of  the  harbour.  Within  two  miles,  on  the  east,  there  are 
two  veins,  from  one  of  which  a  piece  of  native  copper,  weighing  about 
400  pounds,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hempstead,  and  in  the  other  a  valuable 
sulphuret  of  copper  has  since  been  discovered.  A  vein  of  sulphuret  is 
also  known  ofr  the  waters  of  Mineral  creek,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  On- 
tanagon. 

The  '^  Massachusetts  Company"  have  commenced  works  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  extremity  of  Copper  Harbour,  where  several  veins,  apparently 
rich,  and  said  to  carry  silver,  have  been  opened  on  the  coast.  At  the 
Harbour,  the  "  Pittsburgh  Company"  have  two  shafts,  from  which  th^y 
have  taken  several  tons  of  the  rich  black  oxyde.  A  mile  east,  is  a  loca-^ 
tion  of  the  *'  Isle  Royal  Company,"  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cyrua  Men-- 
ifenAa//,  employing  ten  or  fifteen  hands. 

There  are  probably  now  in  the  country  600  persons  engaged  in  mimng, 
as  labourers,  agents,  clerks,  superintendents,  and  mfning  engineers. 

Communication  is  kept  up  with  them  during  the  winter,  by  a  sen(ii- 
monthly  mail  from  Green  Bay,  taken  on  the  back  of  a  man,  by  way  of 
the  Menominee  river  and  the  Anse,  to  the  post-office  at  Fort  Willnns. 
This  does  not  allow  the  carriage  of  newspapers,  or  heavy  packages,  but 
6nly  letters.  Although  the  winter  is  severe,  it  is  so  uniform  that  those 
who  have  tried  it  do  not  complain,  and  even  pursue  their  journeys  with 
tnore  facility  by  land  than  they  can  in  summer.  If  a  road  were,  open  to 
Oreen  Bay,  the  journey  would  be  made  in  four  or  five  days,  over  a  road 
which,  once  trod,  would  be  perfect  for  several  months.  From  the  best 
information  derived  from  mail  carriers,  and  gentlemen  who  have  made  the 
trip  oh  snow-shoes,  it  is  not  an  expensive  route  for  a  road. 

1  have  spoken  frequently  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  needle,  and  of  its 
▼ariatiotts.  The  surveys  in  this  region  can  be  made  only  with  the  solar 
edmpass,  or  some  instrument  of  that  nature.  The  one  used  by  Judge 
Burt,  who  has  run/all  the  township  lines  west  of  the  Sault,  is  of  his  own 
invention.  It  is  now  made  in  England  for  exportation  to  this  countiy. 
This  compass  is  placed  in  the  meridian  by  an  apparatus  always  directed 
on  the  sun,  and  as  it  carries  a  needle,  shows  the  variation  every  time  it 
is  set. 

At  tibe  )3ault  the  regular  variation  was  given  2  dee,  east,  which,  at  ev- 
erysQction  oomer  on  Um  town  lines,  is  written  with  led  ehalk  on  the 
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stake.  At  southwest  corner  section  19,  range  35  west,  T.  55  north) 
variation  7  deg.  15  min.  east ;  6  miles  directly  south,  5deg.  15  min.  east. 
One  mile  north  of  southeast, corner  of  T.  52  north,  range  36  west,  vari- 
ation 5  deg.  5  min.;  one  mile  west,  6  deg.  5  min.  At  south  comer  of  T. 
52,  range  37,  variation  5  deg.  15^  min.'  east ;  one  mile  north,  1  deg.  10 
min.;  two  miles  west,  1  deg.  35  min.;  three  miles  furthermost,  8  deg.  15 
min.  At  middle  of  south  line  of  T.  51  north,  range  40  west,  variation 
5  deg.  35  min.  east. 

For  game  we  saw  pheasants,  or  as  some  call  them  partridges,  in  great 
numbers,  and  also  red  squirrels.  No  turkeys,  deer,  or  black  squirrels. 
There  are  bears,  moose,  and  reindeer;  yet  they  are  not  numer- 
ous. There  is  also  an  animal  of  the  wild-cat  species,  called  a  lynx, 
whose  tracks  we  saw.  For  reptiles,  we  saw  none  but  a  few  feeble  garter 
snakes.  There  are  owls,  mice,  and  rabbits  in  abundance.  We  saw  no 
insects  of  consequence,  except  spiders,  and  these  were  sufficiently  numer- 
ous" to  be  troublesome.  During  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  the  whole  of 
^  July,  in  the  woods  and  low  places,  there  are  countless  myriads  of  mos- 
chetoed  and  sand-flies.     They  are  said  not  to  be  troublesome  on  the  coast 

Much  of  the  comfort  of  a  trip  in  this  region  depends  on  the  outfit. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  for  a  supply  of  at  least  two  pounds  of  solid 
food  per  day  for  each  man,  and  a  surplus  for  friends  who  are  less 
provident. 

The  cheapest,  least  weighty  and  bulky,  as  well  as  the  best  for  healdi 
and  relish,  are  hard  bread,  beans,  and  salt  pork,  of  the  very  best  quality. 
Tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  are  in  such  cases  not  necessaries,  but  are,  for  the 
expense  and  trouble,  the  greatest  and  cheapest  luxuries  that  can  be  had 
under  any  circumstances.  To  every  two  men  there  must  be  a  small 
camp-kettle,  and  if  in  a  boat,  a  large  kettle  and  frying-pan.  In  the  woods, 
a  hatchet  to  every  two  men,  and  a  strong  tin  cup  for  each,  with  a  surplus 
of  one-half  these  articles  to  make  up  for  losses.  Knives,  forks,  and 
spoons  disappear  so  fast  that  two  setts  to  each  man  will  be  none  to  many. 
Salt  and  pepper  are  indispensable  for  the  game  you  may  kill ;  and  if 
there  are  a  plenty  of  horse-pistofs,  a  great  many  pheasants  may  be  shot 
without  mucb  loss  of  time.  But  these  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
for  supplies. 

A  pocket  compass  is  necessary  to  each  party.  For  a  pack  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  knapsack  and  straps,  without  the  boards.  Ordinary 
clothing  is  of  no  use,  for  it  will  disappear  in  a  short  time.  The  surveyors 
wear  trousers  made  of  heavy  cotton  ticking,  and  a  sort  of  pea-jacket 
made  of  the  same.  This  or  medium  cotton  duck  will  stand  wear,  and  al- 
though moisture  comes  through,  the  rains  do  not.  It  thickens  when  wet, 
and  turns  long  storms  better  than  any  thing  except  oil-cloth.  A  supply 
of  thick  flannel  shirts  should  be  procured  without  fail,  and  flannel  or  Can- 
ton flannel  under-clothes.  A  vest  is  unnecessary,  and  instead  of  suspep- 
ders  the  pantaloons  are  kept  up  by  a  broad  belt,  on  which  the  tin-cup  may 
be  strung.  A  low,  round-crowned,  white  beaver  hat  is  much  worn,  but 
perhaps  a  light  cap,  of  oiled  silk,  made  soft  and  impervious  to  rain,  is 
better.  For  the  feet,  moccasins  or  light  brogans,  made  of  good  leather, 
and  plenty  of  woollen  stockings.  In  the  wet  season,  cowhide  boots,  made 
of  good  but  not  hea^y  leather,  and  very  large,  but  in  the  shape  of  the  foot. 
A  flint  and  steel  for  emergencies,  and  matches  for  ordinary  use  to  strike  a  fire. 
Without  son^thing  water-proof  around  them,  t&e  matches  will  acquire 
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moisture  in  long  spells  of  wet  weather.  If  you  carry  a  map  case,  they 
may  be  put  in  a  second  case,  around  which  the  map  is  rolled.  A  belt 
with  a  leather  pouch  and  a  buckle,  to  carry  the  hatchet  in,  is  a  very  great 
convenience ;  for  nothing  is  so  likely  to  be  lost  as  a  hatchet.  We  were 
three  days  without  one  in  very  bad  weather,  having  dropped  it  on  the 
route. 

Tents  are  not  indispensable,  but  comfortable,  especially  along  the  shore 
and  in  very  warm  weather,  when  moschetoes  are  plenty. 

A  good,  large,  heavy  Mackinaw  blanket  is  beyond  comparison  the  most 
necessary  article  to  the  voyageur  and  woodsman.  With  all  these  prepa- 
rations, the  lover  of  exercise  and  adventure  may  count  upon  as  much  en- 
joyment, on  a  trip  through  the  Lake  Superior  country,  as  he  will  find  at 
home.  If  he  is  badly  provided,  he  will  be  inefficient  and  uneasy — ^will 
suffer  many  privations,  and  perhaps  injure  his  health. 


SECRETARY  WAIiKER'S  REPORT. 

We  have  been  hitherto  in  vain  waiting,  with  no  small  anxiety  and  impa- 
tience, for  the  Treasury  Report,  accompanied  by  its  tables,  that  we  may 
give  both  a  thorough  examination  and  review.  The  tables  we  consider 
all-important,  since  we  presume  much  of  the  matter  of  the  Report  is 
founded  upon  them  ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  show  that  existing  facts  will  prove  them  to  be  very  erroneous  in 
many  particutars. 

We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  from  th^  circumstances  that  what  the  Re- 
port says  about  the  non-advancement  of  wages  is  wholly  incorrect.  And 
a  highly  intelligent  gentleman,  connected  with  this  work,  now  in  the  eas- 
tern States,  where  he  is  travelling  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion and  statistics,  writes  us,  that  he  has  visited  fifty  large  manufacturing 
establishments,  in  not  one  of  which  hach  Mr.  Walker's  queries  made  their 
appearance. 

The  regret  we  have  felt  at  the  delay  in  obtaining  the  Report,  with  its 
tables,  is,  however,  in  no  small  degree  abated  from  the  opportunity  it  af- 
fords us  of  inserting  the  following  able  review  of  the  former,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  of  Boston — a  gentleman  than  whom, 
from  his  high  attainments,  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  any  subject ;  but  who  is  pre-eminently  able  on  that  of  the 
home  industry,  firom  his  familiarity  with  it  in  all  its  details,  as  evinced  by 
the  clear  and  masterly  style  in  which  he  advocated  it  while  a  member  of 
Congress.  We  feel  assured,  therefore,  that  although  the  following  ex- 
pose, by  Mr.  Appleton,  of  the  erroneous  views  of  Mr.  Walker  has  already 
been  published,  the  readers  of  the  National  Magazine  will  be  much 
pleased  that  we  have  here  placed  it  on  record,  for  more  permanent  and  con- 
venient reference  than  can  be  made  to  it  in  ihe  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  Report  of  this  officer  is  always  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
It  relates  to  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  Government ; 
to  that  Department,  at  any  rate,  which  sustains  all  the  others.    It  is,  be- 
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sides,  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  in  his  annual  Report,  in  addition  to 
the  estimates  of  the  public  revenue  and  public  expenditures,  to  lay  before 
Congress  "plans  for  improving  or  increasing  the  revenues  from  time  to 
time,"  being,  as  expressed,  "for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  to 
Congress." 

The  theory  of  our  Government  is,  that  it  is  a  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple. The  early  practice  under  it  was  for  the  people,  by  their  delegates  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  to  originate  the  laws  intended  for  their  own 
government,  leaving  the  Executive  branches  to  their  appropriate  duty  of 
carrying  them  into  execution.  The  thtiory  of  monarchy  is,  that  all  laws 
emanate  from  the  Sovereign,  and  his  Ministers  only  have  the  initiative  of 
them.  General  Jackson  was  the  first  President  who  undertook  to  prac- 
tice upon  the  monarchical  theory.  His  successors  of  the  same  dynasty 
follow  his  example ;  and  we  are  here,  in  this  Secretary's  Report,  present- 
ed, not  with  a  plan^  but  arguments  in  favour  6f  a  plan^  to  change  en- 
tirely the  syAem  by  which  our  revenue  has  been  collected  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Government.  This  system,  more  especially  adopted 
in  1816,  and  sustained  for,  thirty  years  by  ail  our  subsequent  legislation, 
is  pronounced  by  this  modest  servant  of  the  people  as  ^^unequaly  mjuet^ 
exorbitant^  and  oppressive^  This  system  he  proposes  to  chapge  in  favour 
of  one  of  which  he  gives  us,  in  many  words,  a  confused  outline. 

We  propose  to  examine,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  high  officer  of 
the  Government,  some  of  the  assertions,  theories,  and  speculations  con- 
tained in  this  very  extraordinary  Report. 

His  object,  as  we  were  long  since  informed  by  a  letter  under  his  hand, 
published  in  the  newspapers,  was  to  bring  the  tariff  down  to  the  ^^repenue 
standard,^^  Of  course,  much  curiosity  existed  to  learn  what  he  under- 
stood or  intended  by  this  cabalistic  phrase.  Without  finding  any  very 
precise  definition  of  the  term,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  at  his  mean- 
ing, especially  after  comparing  it  with  the  President's  Message,  in  which 
the  theory  is  more  plainly  stated. 

A  revenue  duty  is  one  not  only  producing  revenue,  but  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  avoid  in  the  slightest  possible  degree  becoming  protective. 
A  revenue  duty  is  antagonistical  to  a  protective  duty.  A  duty  which, by 
design  or  accident,  causes  similar  articles  to  those  on  which  it  is  levied  to 
be  produced  at  home,  so  as  to  lessen  the  revenue,  becomes  thereby  pro- 
tective, and  must  be  reduced.  Discrimination  may  be  made  for  revenue, 
but  not  for  protection.  *A  duty  laid  on  articles  of  which  none  are  import- 
ed cannot  be  collected^  and  is  therefore  clearly  unconstitutional  These 
are  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  new  system  is  to  be  estab-  ^ 
lished.     He  thus  states  the  object  of  the  protective  system : 

"A  protective  tariff  is  a  question  regarding  the  enhancement  of  the 
profits  of  capital ;  that  is  its  object,  and  not  to  augment  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, which  would  reduce  those  profits.  It  is  a  question  of  per  centage, 
and  is  to  decide  whether  money  vested'  in  our  manufactures  should,  by 
special  legislation,  yield  a  profit  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  or 
whether  it  shall  remain  satisfied  with  a  dividend  equal  to  that  accruing 
from  the  same  capital  when  invested  in  agriculture,  commerce,  or  navi- 
gation." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  above  paragrag)i  betrays  a  greater  ig- 
norance of  ihe  objects  and  grounds  on  which  the  protective  pnnciplewas 
adopted  and  engrafted  into  our  revenue  system^  or  of  the  most  common 
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and  universally  admitted  principles  of  political  economy.  The  protective 
system  was  not  introduced  or  advocated  by  the  possessors  of  capital,  nor 
for  their  benefit.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  they  were,  with  few,  if 
any  exceptions,  opposed  to  it.  It  was  the  patriotic  democracy  of  the 
country  which  advocated  and  introduced  the  system.  What  was  the  ar- 
gument }  The  country  is  wholly  agricultural  and  commercial.  In  the 
existing  {policy  of  the  world,  we  produce  more  than  we  can  sell,  ex- 
cept at  prices  miserably  low.  We  have  to  buy  our  clothing,  and  other 
foreign  productions,  from  abroad,  at  their  own  prices,  in  payment  of  which 
we  are  constantly  being  drained  of  our  specie,  to  the  derangement  of  our 
circulating  medium,  and  paralysis  of  all  business  The  proposition  is  to 
hold  out  inducements  to  the  merchants  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  their 
capital  from  foreign  trade,  and  employ  it  in  manufactures  and  the  domes- 
tic trade  of  their  distribution.  We  shall  thus  withdraw  a  portion  of  our 
labour  from  agriculture^  and  convert  producers  into  consumers.  We  shall 
thus  furnish  ourselves  with  at  least  a  portion  of  the  manuflctures  which 
we  require,  by  the  labour  of  our  own  citizens,  and  pay  for  them  with  those 
productions  which  we  find  no  market  for,  or  a  poor  one.  We  apprehend 
the  question  was  never  started  in  these  discussions,  whether  there  was 
not  danger  that  those  who  should  be  drawn  into  the  new  occupations 
would  make  too  much  money ;  because  in  those  days  it  was  considered 
a  settled  principle,  confirmed  by  all  experience,  that  any  business  yield- 
ing profits  above  the  average  rates  is  sure  to  attract  capital  and  labour 
into  it,  until  the  profits  fall  to  the  general  level,  or  more  usually  for  a  time 
below  it. 

At  any  rate,  the  protective  policy  was  adopted,  and  men  of  business 
employed  their  earnings  in  the  new  occupations  to  which  they  were  invi- 
ted by  the  policy  and  laws  of  the  country,  doubtindy  and  hesitatingly  at 
first,  but  afterwards  more  freely  and  confidently.  The  more  successful 
branch,  and  the  one  which  has  absorbed  the  greatest  amount  of  capital, 
is  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  The  possession  of  the  raw  material  on  the 
spot,  and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  machineiy  to  produce  great  results  in 
this  manufacture,  soon  made  it  evident  that  the  cotton  manufacture  was 
rapidly  to  become  one  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  country.  Capital 
went  into  it  freely  and  confidently.  Its  rapid  extension  has  no  parallel, 
and  is  only  equalled  in  the  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  fab- 
rics. Its  success  furnishes  the  only  ground  of  its  denunciation.  The 
manufacturers  are  growing  too  rich.  That  istbe  whole  burden  of  the 
report.  iSpedal  legislation  in  their  favour.  ^^  Another  farm  of  pritileged 
orders, ^^  We  regret  to  see  a  hig]^  officer  of  the  Government  descending 
to  use  the  stereotyped  slang  of  the  party  newspapers.  But  what  we  pass 
by  in  silence  in  the  Evening  Post,  or  in  the  ramblings  of  the  laborious 
Bundelcund,  ought  not  to  pass  without  censure  when  coming firom  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

In  carrying  out  his  views,  we  find  some  very  extraordinary  assertions. 
For  instance,  "Experience  proves  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  duty  of  twen- 
ty per  cent,  ad  valorem  will  yield  the  largest  revenue."  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  experience.  Is  it  that  of  Great  Britain,  whose  ne* 
cessities  require  her  to  push  her  duties  up  or  down  to  what  she  finds  by 
experience  to  be  the  highest  revenue  standard  }  Her  duty  on  tea  is  28. 
Id.,  or  50  cents  the  pound,  on  all  teas  without  discrimination,  being  at 
least  200  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  producing,  for  the  year  ending  January, 
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1842,  the  comfortable  sum  of  ;£3,978,000  as  revenue.  Her  lowest  duty 
on  sugar  that  year  was  24s.  the  cwt.,or6|  cents  the  pound,  producing  a 
revenue  of  iB6, 120,000,  upwards  of  twenty-four  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  true  this  duty  on  sugar  has  since  been  reduced,  but  for  re- 
lief, not  for  revenue.  Her  duties  on  wines  are  5s.  6d.  the  gallon,  rum 
9s.  4d.,  brandy  22s.  6d.,  tobacco  3s.  the  pound,  producing  together  eight 
millions  of  pounds,  or  about  forty  millions  of  dollars,  at  rates  varying 
from  300  to  900  per  cent,  on  the  value.  So  much  for  the  experience  of 
England.  What  is  our  own.^  Our  highest  tariff  was  that  of  1828.  Our 
greatest  revenue  wm  under  it,  for  the  year  1831,  being  $30,312,851  nett, 
.at  rates  of  duty  averaging  41  per  cent,  on  imports  subject  to  duty.  (See 
Doc  No.  3,  28th  Congress.)  Our  lowest  tariff  was  in  operation  in  1842, 
being  less  than  24  per  cent,  on  the  dutiable  import,  and  produced  a  nett 
revenue  for  the' year  of  $12,780,173!  So  much  for  our  own  expe- 
rience. We  think  it  would  puzzle  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  to  furnish  the 
evidence  of  what  he  pronounces  to  be  so  clearly  proved. 

Another  assertion  of  Mr.  Walker  is,  that  the  wages  of  labour  have  not 
auficmented  since  the  tariff  of  1842,  but  that  they  have  in  some  cases  dimin- 
ished .  Now,  we  find  on  inquiry  of  the  different  agencies  at  Lowell ,  that  the 
average  earnings  of  the  operatives  have  increased  full  one-third  since  the 
disastrous  year  1842,  or  from  $1,50  to  full  $2  per  week  for  females,  ex- 
clusive of  board.  But  even  this  does  not  present  a  fair  view  of  the  full 
effect  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  upon  labour.  At  that  time  the  proprietors  were 
receiving  no  dividends,  and  waiting  the  action  of  Congress  before  deciding 
to  stop  the  mills.  Had  Congress  adjourned  without  the  tariff,  more  than 
one-half  the  mills  in  New  England  would  have  stopped  work  at  once. 
The  reason  assigned  by  the  Secretary  for  his  supposed  fact,  is  entitled  to 
some  notice.  '^  As  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  augmented  by 
^^  the  protective  tariff,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  power,  unm 
^^  the  control  of  such  capital  over  the  wages  of  labour  becomes  irresist- 
ible." That  is  to  say,  the  greater  the  indacement  to  build  mills,  and  the 
greater  the  amount  invested  in  works  which  are  wholly  unproductive 
without  hands  to  work  them,  the  greater  is  the  power  of  the  mill-owneis 
to  drive  %ands  into  them  ;  in  other  words,  the  power  of  labour  to  get  high 
wages  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  demand  for  it  is  increased.  If  a 
greater  solecism  was  ever  put  upon  paper,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it. 

The  whole  force  of  the  report  is  levelled  against  the  tariff  of  1842,  as 
if  that  were  some  new  abomination.  It  is  pronounced  ^'  unequal,  unjust, 
exorbitant,  and  oppressive." 

Now,  the  fact  is,  the  tariff  of  1842  was  modelled  upon  the  tariff  of 
1832.  That  was  adopted  as  the  groundwork ;  the  principle  was  the 
same,  as  a  comparison  will  show  in  the  following  table  : 

DhUm  pot  Uriff  of  1838.  Of  1813. 

Woollens, 50  per  ceot 40  per  cent 

Flaniielsk 16  cts.  square  yard,*  14  cts.  square  yard. 

Pig  iron 10  dels,  per  ton,. .  •  •     0  dols.  per  ten. 

«>      lUuled  iron, 30,  do         ....25        do. 

Other  bar  iroUj ...••....• 18'         do        ....17        do. 

Salt,  n • 20  cts.  per  bushel,.  •    8  cts.  per  bushels 

Brown  sugar,... 2 i  cts.  per  pound,  •     2^  cts.  per  pouud. 

Cotton  ba^ng 3|  cts.  sq.  yard, ..  •    4rand  5  cts.  sq.  yd. 

Cotton  mmimum  white  goods, 30 .  clo  ...  20  do. 

Cotton  minimum  dyed  and  printed,..  33  do  ...30  do. 

It^Ol  be  seen  thait  thete  was  a  general  redaction  on  the  highest  rates 
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of  duty.  That  is  to  say,  the  tariff  of  1842  is  less  productive  than  that  of 
1832.  The  only  exceptions  are  in  the  articles  of  sugar  and  cotton  bag- 
ging, which  cannot  certainly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Northern  manu<- 
facturers.  It  is  true,  the  general  rate  of  ad  valorem  duties  was  raised 
from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  but  this  was  done  w^holly  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue.  It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  some  interest,  to 
inquire  under  what  circumstances  the  tarijQ*  of  1832  was  passed.  The 
national  debt  had  been  paid  off,  and  a  great  reduction  of  the  revenue  was 
necessary.  The  Jackson  party  had  decided  majorities  in  both  Houses  pf 
(Congress ;  in  the  House  of  Representatives  consisting  of  upwards  of 
thirty.  The  tariff  of  1832  was  prepared  with  great  care,  on  the  principle^ 
of  raising  the  necessary  revenue,  so  disposed  as  to  afford  protection  to  our 
own  industry  in  all  its  branches.  Many  of  the  protectionists,  however, 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  duty  on  woollen  manufactures,  high  as  it  was, 
as  not  corresponding  with  the  high  duty  on  wool.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  132  to  65.  It  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous to  find  among  the  yeas  the  names  of  James  K.  Polk  and  Cave  John- 
son. Of  the  nays,  more  than  one-half  consisted  of  those  who  voted 
against  the  bill  as  not  high  enough  on  woollens,  leaving  noi  more  than 
thirty  who  voted  against  the  bill  on  principle,  consisting  of  Mr.  McDuffie, 
and  his  converts  to  the  forty-bale  theory.  In  the  Senate,  the  same  bill, 
fortified  in  the  article  of  woollens,  by  an.  addition  of  seven  per  cent., 
passed  by  a  vote  of  32  to  16 — Mr.  Dallas  being  among  those  voting  in  the 
affirmative.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  Democracy  of  the  country,  on 
the  principle  of  discrimination  in  favour  of  protection  in  1832.  None  of 
its  deformities  were  then  discovered.  But  South  Candina  did  not  like 
this  bill.  She  adopted  the  theory  that  it  imposed  a  tax  of  40  per  cent, 
on  her  exports.  She  threatened  nullification  and  rebellion.  General 
Jackson,  at  the  next  session  of  the  same  Congress,  proposed  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff,  in  order  to  appease  this  froward  State.  He  admitted  that 
^'  it  would  seem  a  violation  of  public  faith,  suddenly  to  abandon  the  large 
interests  which  had  grown  up  under  the  implied  pledge  of  our  legislation," 
and  added  '^  that  nothing  could  justify  it  but  the  public  safety,  which  is 
the  supreme  law." 

The  pretext  for  reduction  was,  that  the  tariff  would  produce  too  much 
revenue — that  Congress  had  not  carried  out  the  reduction  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  bill  which  he  had  at  the  previous  ses* 
sion  furnished  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  their  request.  There 
was  no  foundation  for  this  pretext,  as  was  afterwards  admitted  by  the 
Secretary  himself,  in  a  documeat  which  he  was  called  on  to  furnish, 
(Doc.  97,  2d  sess.,  22d  Cong.,)  showing  that  the  tariff  of  1832  actually 
made  greater  reductions  than  those  proposed  in  his  own  bill. 

But  under  this  pretext,  what  was  called  Verplanck's  bill  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  Jackson  party  were  most  of  them  drilled  up  to  the  mark 
of  undoing  their  own  work  of  the  preceding  session.  But  without  suc- 
cess ;  for,  after  a  violent  effort,  Verplanck's  bill  was  abandoned^  It  was 
in  this  state  of  things,  that  Mr.  Clay's  Compromise  bill  was  taken  up  by 
the  defeated  party  and  carried  through  the  House,  against  the  votes  oC 
the  warmest  friends  of  the  protective  system.  Mr.  Clay  acted  under 
the  mistaken  idea,  put  forward  by  the  Administration,  .that  the  tariff  of 
1832  would  produce  more  revenue  than  was  required  for  the  adounis- 
tration  of  the  Govenuuent.  Experience,  and  our  present  debt,  have 
proved  the  contrary. 
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But  with  what  face  can  the  party,  nay,  the  yery  men  by  whose  agency 
the  tariff  of  1832  was  passed,  now  come  forward  denouncing  the  ttfiff  of 
1842 — the  same  in  principle,  but  milder  and<nore  moderate  in  all  respects 
than  that  of  1832 — as  the  abomination  of  abominations— as  a  new  concoc- 
tion of  concentrated  Whiggery  ?  Such  is  the  spirit  of  party.  The  Bal- 
timore Convention  consic^red  the  vote  of  South  Carolina  necessary  to 
secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  the  word  went  forth,  down  toith  the 
tariff.  The  affiliated  presses  of  the  party  take  up  the  note,  and  down  with 
the  accursed,  the  Whig  tariff  of  1842,  is  reponded  from  the  same  throats 
which  cried  ay,  in  favour  of  a  similar  tariff  in  1832.  Thus  are  the  great 
interests  of  the  country  made  the  sport  and  football  of  selfish  politicians^ 
in  their  eager  pursuit  of  office.  It  is  this  action  of  it  which  makes  so 
many  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  some  among  ourselves,  pronounce 
our  system  a  failure.  We  do  not  agree  with  them.  With  so  much  of 
good  we  must  expect  some  evil.  We  believe  in  a  recuperative  power, 
which  will  eventually  set  things  right.  We  must  expect  wrong  mea- 
sures, but  they  will  work  their  own  cure.  It  is  possible  to  sound  the 
depths  of  Democracy  too  low.  -• 

Mr.  Walker  expresses  particular  dislike  to  specific  duties,  including 
the  cotton  minimums,  which  are,  in  fact,  merely  specific  duties.  In  this 
he  goes  against  the  experience  of  the  whole  world.  He  will  not  find  a 
mercantile  man  in  the  whole  country  to  agree  with  him.  The  difficulty 
of  guarding  against  firaudulent  invoices  has  increased  with  the  increase  of 
our  trade,  and  its  tendency  to  fiiU  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  foreigners, 
with  whom  the  custom  of  double  invoices  is  notorious. 

The  carrying  out  Mr.  Walker's  views  in  this  particular,  would  not  only 
put  our  whole  system  of  revenue  in  peril,  but  introduce  the  widest  system 
of  firaud  and  perjury  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Many  of  the  con- 
tinental tarifib,  and  the  famous  ZoU-Verein  in  particular,  are  wholly  spe- 
cific, manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  being  raised  by  weight. 
The  British  tariff  admits  ad  valorem  duties  in  the  fewest  possible  cases, 
and  then  subject  to  a  home  valuation,  at  which  the  Grovemment  officers  • 
are  at  liberty  to  take  the  ^oods,  on  paying  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent. 
Mr.  Walker's  objection  that  specific  duties,  and  especially  the  cotton 
minimum,  throw  unequal  burdens  on  the  labouring  classes  and  poor,  com- 
pared to  tne  rich,  has  hardly  the  shadow  of  truth  to  support  it ;  so  far  as 
respects  the  cotton  market,  not  even  the  shadow.  It  is  a  fact,  which 
must  be  admitted  by  all  who  look  into  the  matter,  that  all  the  coarser 
manu&ctures  of  cotton — all  which  possess  substance,  and  are  most  profit- 
able in  use  by  the  labouring  classes,  are  furnished  by  the  American  man- 
u&cturer  on  better  terms  than  they  can  be  had  in  ^y  other  part  of  the 
world.  In  this  they  challenge  inquiry.  The  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  export  for  this  description  of  eoods,  to  markets  in  which  they 
meet  the  British  in  full  competition,  would  seem  to^e  sufficient  evidence 
of  this  &ct ;  unless,  indeed,  one  would  adopt  the  discovery  of  the  saga- 
cious Bundelcund,  that  the  manufacturers  sell  their  goods  abroad  ai  one- 
half  the  prices  which  they  obtain  at  home.  The  Secretary  quotes  from 
Document  306, 1st  sess.,  28th  Congress,  (Mr.  McKay's  Report,)  to  show 
the  high  duties  payable  on  certain  manufactures  of  cotton,  adding:  '^This 
^'  difference  is  founded  on  actual  importation,  and  shows  an  average  dis- 
^^  crimination  against  the  poor  on  cotton  imports  of  82  per  cent,  hejond 
<<  what  the  tax  would  be  if  assessed  upon  the  actual  value."    Now,  widi 
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all  doe  respect  for  Mr.  Walker,  we  must  say,  thtre  is  no  such  thvM,  He 
is  utterly  mistaken.  No  such  importations  have  been  made.  No  such 
horrid  exaction  has  been  practised  upon  the  poor.  His  authority  is  the 
sixth  column  of  table  C,  appended  to  that  Report,  306,  stated  in  the  table 
itself  to  be,  ^'The  rates  ad  valorem  of  the  duties  under  the  present  law, 
^'  0$  estimaied  in  statements  made  to  the  committee,  upon  the  authority 
*^  of  known  and  respectable  merchants  and  importers  in  several  of  the 
^^  large  commercial  cities."  We  find  the  explanation  on  page  72  of  said 
Report,  in  the  "Price  Current  issued  by  Stewart,  Thomson  &  Lay, 
"  Manchester,  January  31, 1843;  with  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  present 
American  tariJOT  added."  Here  we  find  precisely  the  same  rates  of  daty, 
being  those  which  towM  he  charged^  on  certain  goods,  if  imported^  as  those 
given  previously  in  the  sixth  column,  very  kindly  estimated,  no  doubt,  by 
some  Manchester  agent.  Amongst  them  we  find  ^^stouts  or  domestics," 
(imitations  of  ours^  estimated  to  pay  upwards  of  100  per  cent,  duty, 
whilst  they  were  actually  selling  lower  in  Boston  and  New  York  than  the 
prices  quoted  in  this  very  Manchester  price  current.  This  gross  mistake 
of  Mr.  Walker  is  the  more  extraordinary,  since  the  second  column  of  this 
same  table  C  gives  the  actual  rates  ad  valorem  on  goods  coming  under 
the  cotton  minimums,  as  made  up  at  the  Treoncr^,  upon  the  actual  imports, 
being  on  the  20  cent  minimum  49  per  cent.,  and  on  the  30  cent  minimum 
43  per  cent.  Thus  vanishes  this  grievance  of  the  poor  into  thin  air.  Bat 
why,  dien,  this  heavy  minimum  duty  on  goods  which  require  no  such  pro* 
tection  }  The  whole  matter  is  fiilly  explained  in  the  memorial  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston  interested  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  (Document  461, 
2d  session,  27th  Congress,)  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract 
from  page  48: 

^^The  foregoing  analysis  will  have  shown  that  the  question  of  a  pro- 
tective tarifi^  bears  very  differently  on  different  branches  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  The  coarser  fabrics,  with  which  we  supply  foreign  nations 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  in  firee  compeii- 
•  tion  with  the  British,  it  is  quite  obvious,  are  very  Httle  if  any  way  ajfec- 
tedy  by  any  tariff  whatever.  The  only  effect  of  opening  our  ports  to  this 
description  of  goods  at  a  very  low  duty,  or  no  duty  at  all,  would  be  the 
influx  of  the  inferiour  British  imitations  made  from  Bengal  cotton,  but 
which  would  prove  to  the  consumer  intrinsically  dearer  than  our  own 
manufacture  made  from  American  cotton.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  finer 
qualities  of  plain  cottons,  a  very  moderate  square  yard  duty  will  protect 
uie  manufactures  now  in  existence.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  article 
of  printed  calicoes,  and  other  fancy  goods,  that  the  question  of  the  tariff 
assumes  its  chief  importance." 

The  CTcatest  importance  of  the  minimum  consists  in  its  tendency  in 
constancy  carrying  the  manufacture  up  into  the  finer  and  higher  branches. 
In  this  particular  it  was  never  more  elective  than  at  the  present  moment. 
We  agree  to  Mr.  Walker's  discrimination  of  "  maximum  revenue  dutiea 
upon  luxuries."  It  is  not  easy  perhaps  to  say  what  are  luxuries  in  this 
country,  where  labour  has  its  luxuries  as  well  as  the  rich ;  but  we  aver, 
so  fiir  as  the  cotton  manufacture  is  concerned,  that  the  effect  of  the  mim^* 
mum  is  to  collect  a  high  duty  on  the  finer  and  more  costly  branches  of 
the  manufacture,  without  affecting  the  lower  branches  at  all ;  so  that,  as 
a  revenue  duty  merely,  actii^  upon  luxuries,  it  is  the  most  effioiesitiiiode 
which  can  be  adopted. 
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The  chief  argument,  however,  which  is  expected  to  overthrow  the 
tanff,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  are  just  now  sharing  laige 
dividends — that  the  business  is,  in  fact,  too  profitable.  This  is  accompa- 
nied in  the  report  by  the  allegation  that  the  principle  of  protection  is 
i^islating  for  the  rUhy  for  cla$$e9y  for  the  benefit  of  capitaiy  for  the  few 
instead  of  the  many.  However  false  and  absurd,  thb  is  the  cry  whid^  is 
expected  to  break  down  the  tariff,  and  there  is  little  doubt  it  will  succeed ; 
for  the  party  have  set  up  the  crtfy  and  they  have  decided  majorities  in 
both  branches  of  Confess.  Against  such  a  cry,  what  will  it  avail  to  state 
that  this  prosperity  is  but  the  reflux  of  that  tide  whose  long  ebb  in 
1842-3  filled  the  hearts  of  the  manufacturers  with  dftmay.^  that  action 
and  reaction  are  as  constant  in  the  world  of  trade  as  in  that  of  nature  ? 
that,  at  all  events,  the  regulating  power  is  in  full  action,  by  which  all 
profits  in  different  occupations  are  soon  brought  to  the  same  level  by  the 
unfiuling  laws  of  competition  ?  It  is  true  that  manufactures  have  shared 
fully  in  the  general  prosperity,  and  there  are  instances  in  which  the  profits 
of  the  last  year  have  reached  twenty  per  cent.  There  are  at  Lowell 
nine  companies  manufacturing  cotton,  employing  a  capital  of  nine  and  a 
half  millions.  Of  these,  five  made  no  dividends  during  the  entire  year 
1842.  The  dividends  for  the  four  years  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845, 
average  eleven  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital,  from 
which  should  be  deducted  about  three-fourths  per  cent,  for  the  risk  of 
fire,  leaving  the  actual  nett  earnings  not  over  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  per 
annum.  This  is  something  more  than  the  same  establishments  will  aver* 
age  since  they  have  been  in  operation ;  and  these  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  successful  concerns  in  the  country,  far  above  the  average.  Another 
important  fact :  the  greatest  profits  have  been  made  by  those  mills  making 
goods  for  foreign  markets,  on  which,  of  course,  the  tariff  has  no  bearing. 
About  one-third  of  this  profit  has  been  in  the  advance'  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial during  the  year,  the  most  successful  establishments  having  laid  in 
their  entire  stocks  before  the  advance,  equal  to  about  two  cents  the  pound. 

There  is  also  abundant  evidence  that  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been 
favourably  affected  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  in  Great  Britain,  and 
that  their  spinners  have  realized  greater  profits  on  their  capital  than  any  of 
our  establishments  whatever.  What  a  bugbear  is  this  clamour  about 
enornfous  profits,  special  legislation  for  classes,  and  for  the  rich,  when 
analyzed. 

So  far  as  there  is  any  tangible  argument  in  the  report,  it  is  the  argu- 
ment of  the  forty-bale  theory,  that  a  tariff  of  duties. upon  imports  is  in 
&ct  a  tax  upon  exports.  For  instance,  '^  the  true  question  is  whether 
the  farmer  and  planter  shall,  to  a  great  extent,  supply  our  people  with 
cheap  manufactures  purchased  abroad  with  their  agricultural  products,  or 
whetner  this  exchange  shall  be  forbidden  by  high  duties  on  such  manu- 
factures, and  their  suppl}^  thrown  as  a  monopoly,  at  large  prices,  by  his^ 
tari£&,  into  the  hands  of  our  own  manufacturers."  This  is  precisely  the 
language  used  by  Mr.  McDuffie  in  nullification  times.  He  follows  him 
in  saying  that  we  demand  specie  from  all  the  world  to  an  extent  which 
they  cannot  supply ;  at  the  same  time,  with  singular  inconsistency,  ha « 
advocates  the  sub-Treasury,  on  the  ground  that  it  will  facilitate  a  larger 
supply  of  American  gold  coin,  and  thus  eive  greater  security  to  all  the 
buwa^ss  of  the  country.  It  is  singular  that  the  Secretary  should  have 
adppted  tlds  exploded  theory  at  a  time  when  the  South  is  so  decidedly 
repudiating  it ;  and  that  he  should  use  this  argument  in  order  to  cany 
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Nortbem  votes,  whilst  the  theory,  as  expoanded  by  Mr.  McDoffie^ 
attributed  the  peculiar  prosperity  of  the  North  to  the  very  system  of  pro- 
tection, only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  robbery  com- 
mitted on  the  South. 

The  Secretary  complains  that  the  manufacturers  have  not  generally 
answered  his  circulars.  Is  that  surprising  ?  We  know  that  some  answers 
were  prepared,  which  were  kept  back  on  the  ground  that  it  was  due  to 
a  proper  self-respect.  Mr.  Walker  had  given  public  notice  that  his  mind 
was  made  up  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  according  to  a  scale  establbhed 
in  his  own  mind.  His  object,  therefore,  was  not  to  collect  information 
in  order  to  form  an  opinion,  but  apparently  to  find  evidence  against  the 
manu&cturers.  They  thought,  besides,  that  the  proper  tribuniQ  for  such 
an  investigation  is  a  committee  of  Congress.  To  such  a  committee  they 
will  readify  exhibit  every  thing  connected  with  the  subject. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  notice  all  the  curiosities  of  this 
Report.  The  Secretary  is  utterly  opposed  to  countervailing  restrictions, 
as  inefficacious — differing  in  this  from  the  high  authority  of  General 
Jackson,  and  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Air.  Huskisson,  who  jus- 
tified himself  for  taa  relaxations  of  the  navigation  laws  on  this  ground 
solely.  He  quotes  the  repeal  of  duty  on  cotton  as  a  voluntary  conces- 
sion, when  the  &ct  is  notorious  that  it  was  oidy  owing  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  Americans  were 
supplanting  them  in  foreign  markets  in  heavy  goods,  and  that  the  small 
duty  of  28.  lid.  the  hundred  weight  operated  to  that  extent  as  a  bounty 
to  Uieir  rivals.  What  was  the  British  duty  on  cotton  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  tariff?  From  1809  to  1814,  Sds.  6d.  the  hundred  weight, 
or  5)  cents  the  pound.  From  1815  to  1819,  SA.  fid.  the  hundred  weight, 
or  nearly  2  cents  the  pound.  He  greatly  over-estimates  the  value  added 
to  the  cotton  crop  by  manufacture ;  he  supposes  it  increased  in  value 
sevenfold,  which  is  nearly  double  the  fiict.  He  recommends,  in  case  of 
war,  a  reduction  of  duties  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue.  Mr.  Galla- 
tin, when  Secretary  during  the  war  of  1812,  recommended  that  the  duties 
should  be  doubled,  which  advice  was  adopted.  In  fact.  Mr.  Walker 
seems  to  be  acting  under  the  spirit  of  contrariety  to  every  thing  tried  and 
established. 

We  pass  by  his  proposition  of  carrying  on  the  whde  trade  of  Canada 
through  the  United  States ;  his  drawback  of  one  half  the  duties  where 
American  exports  would  be  taken  in  exchange ;  his  population  of  eight 
hundred  millions  disabled  from  purchasing  our  products,  by  our  high  du- 
ties on  all  they  would  sell  in  exchange ;  me  unfettered  power  of  agricul- 
ture to  break  down  all  restrictions ;  his  inflated  currency  repealing  the 
operation  of  the  tariff,  &c. 

In  all  honesty  and  sobriety  we  feel  bound  to  say,  that  such  a  number  of 
unwarrantable  assumptions,  and  such  a  medley»of  puerile  crudities,  never 
before  issued  from  any  department  of  our  Government.  But  what  of 
that  ?  It  is  lauded  to  the  skies  in  the  organs  of  the  party,  as  a  new  rsoe- 
laHon  in  polUieal  science.  The  policy  is  to  be  carried  out.  So  be  it.  If 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  sick  of  their  prosperity  under  the  pro- 
tective system  which  they  established,  so  be  it.  But  let  the  additional 
imports  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  per  annum  come  in,  in  accordance 
with  the  object  of  the  policy.  BefoFe  the  second  year  shall  come  round^ 
the  ewrency  wUl  feel  tr,  the  labow  of  the  country  will  feel  il,  Locofocoitm 
will  feel  Uf  or  we  are  no  true  prophet. 


WINDSOR  LOCKS  ON  THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVEIL 

The  ConDecticut  River,  and  the  beautifal  valley  through  which  it  ruDB^ 
would  lose  nothing  in  a  comparison  with  any  stream  in  mis,  or  any  other 
country,  for  its  picturesque  scenery  and  its  agricultural  improvements — • 
nor  is  there  to  he  found  on  the  habitable  globe  a  population  more  industri- 
ous and  enterprising.  The  principles  of  civil  liberty  are  no  where  better 
understood,  and  were  we  asked  to  point  out  a  spot  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  system  of  self-government  was  producing  the  richest  fruits,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  name,  as  that  happy  spot,  the  Valley  of  the  Con« 
necticut  river. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  would  seem  to  have  taken  up  its  residence  on  the 
borders  of  this  stream ;  everywhere  in  its  vicinity  is  to  be  heard  the  hum 
of  industry,  while  the  cheerful  and  hardy  population  really  appear  as 
though  their  chief  happiness  consists  in  striving  how  much  they  can  ac- 
complish of  the  various  business  in  which  they  are  employed — ^not  as 
though  it  were  a  toil,  but  as  if  voluntarily  undertaken  as  a  matter  of 
amusement. 

The  following  account  of  Windsor  Falls  will  show  what  active  and  en- 
terprising men  can  do  to  aid  Nature  in  the  multiplication  of  her  powers, 
everywhere  offered  to  the  industrious  as  an  incentive,  but  not  everywhere 
brought  into  requisition,  as  along  the  borders  of  the  Connecticut  river. 

vTe  would  recommend  this  site  as  one  full  of  promise  to  those  who  may 
wish  a  location' for  manufacturing  purposes. 

EXTENSIVE  WATER  POWER  AT  WINDSOR  LOCKS. 

The  Connecticut  River  Companv  was  chartered  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut  in  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  naviga- 
ble canal  around  the  lower  falls  of  the  Connecticut  river,  between  Enfield 
and  Suffield,  in  Hartford  county. 

The  company  was  organised,  and  stock  to  the  amount  of  $203,500 
was  taken  by  the  business  men  ^f  the  city  of  Hartford.  The  canal  was 
.opened  for  navigation  in  1829.  It  conunences  at  the  head  of  £nfield 
Falls,  is  formed  by  an  embankment  of  great  width  and  solidity — ^made  for 
several  miles  on  the  uniform  rock  formation  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  car- 
rying one  unbroken  level,  six  miles,  to  its  termination  in  Windsor,  at  the 
village  now  called  Windsor  Locks,  where  three  locks,  of  ten  to  twelve 
feet  lift,  form  a  connexion  with  the  river  below,  on  the  level  of  tide 
water,  twelve  miles  above  the  city  of  Hartford.  The  canal  has  an  aver- 
age width  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  the  average  depth  being  over  eight 
feet,  and  the  locks  will  admit  the  passage  of  boats  of  60  tons  burthen, 
and  all  the  steamboats  which  navigate  me  river  above  Hartford.  The 
head  and  ML  of  water,  however,  from  the  top  water-line  in  the  canal  to 
low-water  mark  in  the  river  is  82  feet.  The  supply  of  water  ie  unfaiHngf 
and  of  ineatmable  amount.  The  most  desirable  choice  of  mill  sites  can  be 
selected  for  two  miles  from  the  Locks  upwards,  lying  between  the  canal 
and  the  river,  on  nearly  all  of  which  a  rock  foundation  of  red  sandstone 
may  be  found,  at  conveniest  depth,  which,  being  excavated,  afifords  a 
cheap  and  valuable  material  for  buildings.    One  of  the  best  constructed 
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railroads  in  this  country,  (the  Hartford  and  Springfield  line,)  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  on  the  west  margiili  of  the  canal,  and  directly  in  front  of 
this  immense  water  power,  thus  affording,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
direct  communication  within  thirty  minutes  of  Hartford  or  Springfield,  six 
hours  from  Boston  or  Albany,  and  seven  and  a  half  hours  from  New 
York.  These  works  are  located  in  a  rich  and  pleasant  agncultoral  valley, 
well  supplied  with  building  materials,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  facilities  of 
access  and  transportation.  The  corporation  own  the  mill  sites,  and  over 
fifiy  acres  of  beautifully  situated  lots  for  dwellings  and  warehouses,  con-< 
tiguous  to  the  railroad  station ;  and  the  very  low  rales  at  which  they  ofier 
permanent  leases  of  lots  and  water  power,  and  the  invaluable  fistcilities 
and  inducements  connected  therewith,  have  led  us  to  take  this  extended 
view  of  this  invaluable  location  for  many  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, which  appears  thus  far  to  have  escaped  general  notice. 

There  are  now  running  on  this  water  power,  one  flouring  mill,  two 
saw  mills,  one  sewing-silk  manufactory,  three  paper  mills,  and  there  is 
another  in  course  of  erection.  One  of  the  mills,  owned  by  Messrs .  Persse 
&  Brooks  of  New  York,  is  the  most  extensive  and  productive  of  any 
on  Connecticut  river,  and  perhaps  these  are  the  only  mills  in  New  Eng- 
land which  have  not  been  short  of  i^ater  during  the  past  summer. 

There  is  an  iron  foundry,  and  a  large  machine  shop,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  castings  and  machinery  ;  a  new  building  to  be  filled 
with  thread  machinery  in  the  spring ;  a  card-wire  factory,  and  the  ex- 
tensive iron-works,  and  rolling  mills  erected  by  Messrs.  Ripley  &  Co.,  du- 
npg  the  past  season.  Two  stores,  and  dwellings  for  more  than  thirty 
(Cmilies,  have  also  been  erected  during  the  past  year. 

This  place  is  admirably  situated  for  a  large  manufacturing  town,  and 
with  proper  encouragement  by  parties  most  interested,  it  is  destined,  ere 
long,  to  become  one  of  the  most  growing  and  important  situations  in  the 
beautiful  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  river. 


A  LIST  OP  PATENTS 

ISSUED  FROM  THE  1ST  TO  THE  20TH  OF  JANUARY,  1846,  INCLUSIYE. 

To  Elijah  Converse,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  improvement  in  Com 
Shellers.     Patented  7th  January,  1846. 

To  Jehiel  I.  Farrand,  of  Port  Byron,  New  York,  for  improvemeiit  in 
Raising  Water  from  Wells.     Patented  7th  January,  1846. 

To  James  Macgregor,  Jr.,  of  Welton,  New  York,  for  improvement  in 
Stoves  for  heating  apartments.  Patented  7th  January  1846,  and  a«te* 
dated  22d  Decenober,  1845. 

To  Joseph  C.  Rich,  of  Penfield,  New  York,  for  improvement  in  Straw 
Cutters.    Patented  7th  January,  1846.  I 

To  James  J.  Mapes  and  William  A.  Cox,  of  New  York  city,  for  im* 
provement  in  Evaporating  Pans.     Patented  7th  January,  1846. 

To  Darius  GoiT,  of  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  for  imjHOT/em^t  in  the 
mode  of  glazing  Cotton  Batting,    Patented  15th  Jaauaiy,  1846. 
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To  Thomas,A.  Davies,  of  New  York  city,  for  improvement  in  Clocks. 
Patented  15th  January,  1846.  / 

To  Han'ey  W.  Sabin,  of  Grorham,  New  York,  for  improvement  in 
Beehives.     Patented  15th  January,  1846. 

To  Horace  H.  Day,  of  New  York  city,  for  improvement  in  Portable 
India  Rubber  Boats.     Patented  15th  January,  1846. 

To  Joseph  W.  Harmon,  of  New  York  city,  for  improvement  in  prepa- 
ring Caoutchouc,  previous  to  grinding.     Patented  15th  January,  1846. 

To  Benjamin  F.  De  Wolf,  of  Lansingburgh,  New  York,  for  improve- 
ment in  Cooking  Stoves.     Patented  15th  January,  1846. 

To  Thomas  Hassard,  of  New  York  city,  for  improvement  in  Truss 
Bridges.     Patented  15th  January,  1846. 

RE-ISSUES  PATENTED. 

To  Erastus  Corning  and  James  Horner,  of  Albany,  New  York,  (As- 
signees of  Wm.  Osgood  and  Ebenezer  Hunt,)  for  improvemnnt  in  the 
Afachine  for  making  wrought-iron  Spikes  and  Nail^.  Patented  14th 
March,  1834.     Re-issued  15th  January,  1846. 

To  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  of  New  York  city,  for  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  communicating  information  by  signals,  by  the  application  of 
Electro-Magnetism.  Patented  20th  June,  1840. '  Re-issued  15th  Janu- 
ary, 1846. 

DESIGNS  PATENTED. 

To  William  and  Nathan  H.  Jackson,  of  New  York  city,  for  Design  for 
Parlour  Grate.    Patented  7th  January,  1846. 


MANUFACTURING  STATISTIOS 

OF  THE   CITY  OF   PROVIDENCE,   RHODE   ISLAND; 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the  manufacturing 
statistics  of  tne  flourishing  City  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  should  be 
most  happy  to  accompany  them  with  some  account  of  its  rise  and  progress ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  the  power  to  do  justice  to  its  merits,  we  must  postpone 
that  pleasure  for  the  present,  with  the  remark  that  no  city  in  the  Union 
contains  a  more  active,  intelligent,  and  prosperous  population ;  and,  con- 
sequently, nowhere  are  the  real  principles  of  republican  liberty  better 
understood,  nor  the  rich  fruits  which  result  from  it  more  manifest.  In- 
deed, the  State  of  Rhode  Island  exhibits  most  strikingly  the  vast  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a  multiplicity  of  pursuit,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
,  honour  of  having  been  foremost  to  introduce  into  the  United  States  the 
immense  advantages  derived  from  labour-saving  machinery.  On  some 
future  occasion,  we  hope  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  go  fully  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  introduction  of  manufactures  amon^  us ;  and  it  will  then  be 
no  less  our  duty  than  our  pride  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  very  remarkable  State  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 

MeaaoAiBie,  we  present  the  foUowing  tables  of  her  manufactures : 
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JOINING  AND  OtHER  INTELX.I6£Ndfii 

BY  THE  LAST  STEAMER  FROM  ENGLAND. 

We  £ikI  Id  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  27th  ultimo^  in  the  letter 
of  their  European  correspondent,  dated  January  the  1st,  the  following 
paragn^h: 

■*At  the  present  sefsion  of  the  French  CouncilB-General  of  A^cultore,  Cemmerce^ 
and  MaDufactuces— of  whofe  origin,  functions,  and  compocition*  you  shall  hare  a 
sketch  hereafter — the  protective  policy  decidedly  prevails;  all  propositions  for  reduc- 
tion of  duties  are  rejected ;  and  there  will  be  final  votes  for  enhancement  in  every  case 
in  which  aid  for  any  particular  branch  of  industry  shall  seena  needful;  Each  protecting 
nation  is  prone  to  urge  the  free  trade  theory  on  and  against  every  other  that  follows  it« 
own  system  and  practice.    No  continental  government  relaxes." 

In  addition  to  which  we  give  the  following,  among  dther  accounts/ 
taken  from  the  latest  dates  of  the  London  Mining  Journal,  showing  th« 
care  of  the  French  Government  for  their  mining  mdustry,  hy  the  estah- 
lishment  of  schools  of  mines  at  St.  Etienne,  and  Alais. 

How  strongly  do  these  things  contrast  with  what  is  proposed  by  our 
own  executive  department !  While  all  the  European  nations  are  foster- 
in?  and  protecting  their  industry^  and  establishing  conventions  and 
schools  for  their  benefit — ^justly  considering  them  as  necessary  to  their  very 
jlational  independence — an  American  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sends  to 
the  custom-houses  under  his  control,  and  takes  to  the  seat  of  govemmettt 
clerks  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  actually 
employs  these  servants  of  the  people  to  aid  him  in  de^sitig  schemes  td 
break  down  and  destroy  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States ! ! 

Thus  a  republican  government  is  Converted  into  a  machine  to  mar  the 
best  interests  of  the  people,  while  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world  are 
sedulously  employed  in  devoting  the  public  energies  to  build  up  and 
sustain  every  art,  science,  and  mechanical  purstiit.  Surely  these  things 
ought  to  arouse  the  farmers,  who  can  correct  this  procedure  ;  for  they^ 
after  all,  will  be  as  great  sufferers  as  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
should  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  succeed  in  his  designs  to  reduce  the  people 
of  this  country  to  the  degrading  conditions  of  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water''  to  transatlantic  masters." 

The  public  mind  is  kept  in  a  constant  stat6  of  excitement,  by  thtf 
debates  in  Congress  upon  the  Oregon  matter,  and  the  vastly  more  im* 
porCant  question,  of  the  home  industry  and  the  home  market,  kept  in 
m  jeopardy,  to  the  destruction  of  future  progress. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  find,  howerver,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  o( 
Pennsylvania  are  on  the  qtti  ©iue,  thus  proving  that  the  pjeople  of  that 
great  agncullvral  StcUe  are  not  duped,  either  ^by  the  political,  or  theo«; 
retical,  humbugs  of  the  day. 

With  these  few  remarks,  we  give  what  we  have  found  of  interest  iif 
the  London  Mining  Journal  of  the  latest  dates,  viz : 

roya;.  schools  of  miki^  of  st.  etienne  and  alais. 

We  gave,  in  a  former  number,  a  short  account  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  French  Government  in  the  establishing  of  mining  schools  irt 
the  difibrent  nan^al  departments,  where  those  who  are  intended  to  he 
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brought  up  to  mining  pursuits  are  instructed  gratis  in  every  branch  appli- 
cable to  mining  operations — such  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  diner- 
ent  ores,  the  mineral  and  geological  pFopeities  of  the  various  districts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  most  efi^ctual  methods  of  working  her  coal,  iron, 
lead,  and  other  mines.  The  following  are  a  few  particulars  respecting  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  of  St.  Etienne  and  Alais:  The  School  of  ^fines 
of  St.  Etienne  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  forming  directors  or  mining 
captains  for  the  working  of  the  mineral  resources,  and  the  metallic  or  mine- 
ral foundries  and  forges.  There  are  three  different  categories  of  students — 
viz,  those  commissioned  after  an  examination ;  the  students  of  the  class 
of  workmen  who  are  to  display  a  proof  of  the  instruction  they  have 
received  in  the  primary  schools,  so  as  to  receive  appointments  by  the 
direction  or  Mining  Department  of  Paris ;  and  the  pupils  who  are  study- 
ing for  their  own  private  future  vocations.  These  courses  of  lectures,  and 
the  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical,  methods  of  working  of  ores,  are 
delivered  by  experienced  professors  or  mining  engineers.  The  director  of 
'  this  excellent  establishment  is  M.  Rousel  Gall,  chief  engineer  of  mines. 

The  School  of  Master  Miners  of  Alais,  which  has  l^n  but  recently 
erected,  will  be  opened  before  January  next.  The  object  of  this  institu- 
tion is,  to  initiate  the  students  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  ele- 
mentary principles,  and  more  particularly  the  most  approved  practical 
duties  of  the  art  of  mining,  for  the  formation  of  intelligent  workmen^  and 
persons  destined  to  conduct  the  subterraneous  works  or  excavations  as 
foremen  or  master  miners.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  an  engineer- 
director  of  mines,  by  a  mining-master,  and  a  superintendent  of  mines. 
Thus  the  Royal  Schools  of  Paris,  St^  Etienne,  and  Alais,  will  complete 
the  hierarchy  of  instruction  relative  to  the  art  of  exploring  and  working  of 
mines.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  these  useful  mining  coll^«s  is, 
that  the  students  not  only  receive  a  thorough  theoretical  knowled^  of 
every  principle  or  system  connected  with  mining  in  all  its  branches,  as 
confiuied  to  the  methods  adopted  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Wales,  Cornwall,  Staffordshire,  Durham,  Sunderland,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  but  the  Brazils,  and  the  whole  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Prizes  are  annually  distributed  to  those  who  have  made  the  most 
proficient  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  mining  industry.  There  are 
foundries,  forges,  smelting  furnaces,  ovens,  &c.,  erected  on  the  groonda 
belonging  to  the  establishments,  on  a  small  scale,  and  models  of  everv  de- 
scription of  machinery  for  the  working  of  mines,  both  steam  and  hydrau- 
lic, as  well  as  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ores  and  minerals  from 
every  part  of  the  globe.  One  grand  object  the  Government  has  in  view  is, 
the  forming  of  experienced  miners,  so  as  to  compete  with  the  progress 
making  on  the  continent  and  this  country  in  the  improvement  oi  mines ; 
but  particularly  the  making  of  iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  machinery  of 
every  description,  now  that  railways  and  steam  navigation  are  malring  so 
rapid  a  progress  in  Northern  Europe.  To  render  the  instruction  at  these 
mining  schools  more  efficient,  the  students,  accompanied  by  their  instmc- 
tors,  descend,  at  certain  terms,  into  the  different  mines  m  the  vicinity, 
where  the  system  of  mine^working  is  practically  demonstrated  to  them. 
Similar  institutions  to  the  above  have  been  for  many  years  established  in 
Germany,  which  have  produced  some  of  the  first  miners  and  writers  on 
mineralogy  of  the  last  half  centuiy .  It  is  a  remarkable  fiict,  that  it  is  the 
Government  in  all  foreign  countries  that  does  every  thing  to  improTC  the 
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arts  and  sciences,  commerce,  mining  operations,  manufactures,  agricul- 
ture, railways,  steam  navigation,  &c.,  whilst  England — t^e  most  com- 
mercial and  enterprising  nation  in  the  world — ^has  entirely  to  depend  upon 
her  national  industry  and  private  speculation  for  all  her  improvements, 
unassisted  by  the  Government.  This  is  an  example  for  the  Legislature  of 
this  country  to  adopt. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  MINING  INTEREST. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  the  mining  interest  during  the  past  year,  there 
is  much  room  for  gratulation  amidst  the  wide-spread  tumult  of  railwav 
speculation,  which  has  now  for  two  years  overwhelmed  the  nation.  All 
mining  enterprise  appeared  to  be  annihilated,  but  it  is  pretty  well  appa- 
rent that  that  interest  only  lay  dormant,  and  was  gradually  recruiting  a 
giant's  strength,  to  rise  like  the  *'  phoenix."  Agndval^  and  apparently  per- 
manent improvement,  has  been  taking  place  in  mining  afiairs,  both  in 
England,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  In  Cornwall  new 
sites  have  been  taken,  and  old  ones  to  a  great  extent,  which  had  formerly 
been  abandoned,  taken  up  by  capitalists,  and  worked  in  a  spirited  man- 
ner, to  the  advantage  of  themselves  and  die  county — ^while,inthe  British 
mining  share  market  generally,  there  is  now  a  firmness  and  activity  which 
has  not  been  seen  for  years.  In  Spain,  the  several  companies  previously 
formed  for  working  the  extensive  mineral  districts  of  that  prolific  country, 
have  been  steadily  progressing ;  even  the  arid  plains  and  rocky  steeps  of 
the  northeast  of  Afiica,  and  the  still  more  distant  and  less  known  lands  in 
our  own  colonies  in  New  Holland,  are  being  eagerly  explored  for  mine- 
ral wealth,  and  the  discovery  of  its  hidden  treasures  ;  the. stars  of  Mexi- 
co and  South  America  have  appeared  for  some  time  past  to  be  in  the 
descendant,  or  to  have  arisen  on  other  countries,  and  more  promising 
climes — while,  to  come  nearer  home,  we  can  with  pleasure  hail  the  pre- 
sent prospects  of  Ireland's  mining  districts,  to  which  we  have  so  often 
called  attention,  and  which  are  at  no  distant  period  likely  to  prove,  in 
eveiy  sense  of  the  word,  **  a  mine  of  wealth  "  to  the  "  son's  of  Frin." 
This  state  of  things  proves  that  mining  is  becoming  better  appreciated, 
that  instead  of  its  being  a  wild,  uncertain  speculation,  it  has  become  a  fair 
field  for  legitimate  enterprise ;  and  that  while  some  few  years  since  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  arena  for  gambling,  in  which  the  knave,  or  the  merely 
fi)rtunate,  were  only  the  successful  players,  it  has  now  become  a  fair  ob- 
ject of  commercial  enterprise,  in  which  the  merchant,  the  capitalist,  and 
the  private  individual,  may  alike  invest,  with  credit  and  with  safety.  We 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  generally  improved  prospects, 
which  have  begun  to  briffhten  the  horizon  of  the  mineral  world,  with  un- 
feigned pleasure,  and  ^ile  we  can  thus  look  back  on  1840  as  a  most 
fevourable  crisis  to  the  mining  interest,  we  believe  we  are  fully  justified 
in  the  anxious  hope  that  ibe  succeeding  year  will  fulfil  many  of  the  ex- 
pectations formed  in  the  last,  and,keep  up  the  fiivourable  prospects  of  the 
rest.  Let  the  system  be  but  legitimately  carried  on,  and  its  permanent 
fuccess  is  certain.  » 

The  progress  diat  is  making  in  minfne  operations,  not  only  in  the  Uni- 
ted Kinedom  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  even  Rus- 
sia, but  In  Spain  and  South  America,  proves  that  a  new  stimulus  has  been 
given  to  the  working  of  what  is  one  of  the  richest  resources  of  a  country. 
IVfgiini  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  mineral  kingdom.    The  working  of  hei 
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▼ast  coal  beds  of  Stefforddure,  Newctetie,  Dufhiua,  Norllmmherland, 
Sunderlaad,  Wales,  and  Scotlafid — ^her  rich  copper  and  tia  mines  of 
Cornwall,  and  Wales — ^the  iron,  lead,  and  other  ores,  with  which  ake 
abounds— *hare  opened  a  wide  field  for  speculation  and  industry ;  and  reo- 
dered  her  one  of  the  most  flourishing  mining  countries  of  Europe,  if  not 
the  globe.  The  introduction  of  railways,  steam  navigation,  and  iron  ship- 
building, haye  caused  a  most  extensive  demand  for  irop ;  and  each  counti^ 
of  Northern  Europe  is  now  trying,  not  only  to  improve  the  quality  of  this 
valuable  metal,  but  to  siyiply  the  unprecedented  demand  that  exists  for  it. 
France  has  always  been  attempting  to  rival  with  this  country,  whether  in 
a  commercial,  mamifiu:turing,  or  mining  point  of  view,  which  has  been 
the  means  of  giving  a  stimulative  antagonism  to  compete  with  the  enter- 
prising indust^  of  this  country.  Half  a  century  ago,  mining  operations 
w  France  were  looked  upon  as  only  a  secondary  resource  of  the  country, 
and  even  below  that ;  but,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  mining  has  dle- 
veloped  itself  on  a  very  extended  scale — not  only  by  the  working  of  the 
extensive  coal  beds  of  the  Loire  and  other  depiirtments,  but  particularly 
^he  iron  ores. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  SMOKE. 

A  simple,  but  effectual, form  of  furnace  for  steam  boilers  has  been  regis- 
tered by  Messrs.  Galloway,  of  Knot  Mills,  Manchester,  and  by  which, 
it  is  stated  that  ihe  so-long  desired  object  of  preventing  the  emissiop  of 
volumes  of  carbon  is  completely  effected  without  valves  or  air-pipes  of  any 
description.  The  boiler  adopted  is  the  old  circular  one,  the  water  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  fire-bars  and  flue ;  in  this  are  two  distinct  sets  of 
fire-bars  with  their  bridges,  behind  these  one  flue  only  tapers  off  to  a  size 
sufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  the  vapours,  and,  just  behind  the  bridge, 
a  perpendicular  tube  connects  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  water 
tli^ough  the  most  powerful  part  of  the  heat,  and  thus  causing  a  highly 
useful  additional  heating  surface.  By  this  arrangement,  and  by  ming 
each  ffrate  alternately,  the  black  smoke  from  the  newly  made  or  stirred-up 
fire  is  brought  in  immediate  contact,  behind  the  bridge,  with  the  flame  and  in- 
candescence of  the  other  fire,  and  thereby  consumed,  passing  up  the  chim- 
ney in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour,  without  any  complex  ainission  of  air 
except  through  the  firp-bars.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  inspect  the 
plan,  but  it  is  certainly  exceedingly  simple,  and  is  stated  to  be  e&ctual. 

DEMAND  FOR,  AND  PRICES  OF  IRON.—LONDON,  Dec.  20. 

At  t  time  like  the  present,  when  the  increased  demand  for  iron  for  railway  purposes 
ii  considered  as  having  a  considerable  influence  on  its  tnanufacmre,  whether  wim  re- 
ference to  its  cost  or  otherwise  ;  and  while  various  estimates  have  been  nhde  as  to 
the  capacity  of  our  several  works  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  at  home  and  abroad, 
it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  prices  of  bar  iron  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  the  year 
1830  we  find  the  price  of  bar  iron  in  Wales  quoted  £5  iCs.  ;  in  1833  it  realized 
£1  2s.  6d. ;  but  again,  in  1835,  dropped  to  the  former  quotation ;  the  next  two  or 
three  years  (remembered,  doubtless,  by  many  of  our  readers)  created  a  demand,  in 
some  degree  artificial,  and  we  find  a  correspohding  advance  in  price.  Thus^  in  1836 
our  highest  quotation  is  j^lO,  while  in  1837  wc  have  one  as  low  as  £6  ;  a  rally  hay- 
ing, however,  taken  place  in  1839,  we  again  find  bar  iron  quoted  at  iS9  lOs.—while  in 
less  than  four  years  it  is  reduced  below  any  price  already  quoted,  as  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August*  1843,  bar  iron  was  sold  at  £4  per  ton.  In  the  past  year  &0 
higher  pnoe  than  £6  158.  was  obtained ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  preaeAt 
year  the  price  quoted  was  £6  to  £6  IDs.  On  referring  to  our  present  quotations,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  price  has  advanced  50  per  cent,  the  nearest  figure  being  £9  19& 
to  £10  per  ton. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  the  make  of  two  works,  with  thirty  furnacefl,  yield, 
taken  at  the  rough,  3,000  tons  per  week,  or  150,000  tons  per  annum,  it  requires  little 
power  of  imagination  lo  consider  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  this  branch  of  our 
manufactures.  If  we  value  the  produce  of  these  two  works  (Guest's  and  Crawshay's) 
at  the  price  quoted  in  1843,  aiisuming  the  entire  make  to  be  converted  into  bar  iron, 
we  should  find  it  to  amount  to  £600,000  per  annum — while,  at  the  present  prices,  it 
would  give  a  return  of  £1,350,000.  In  dealing  with  figures  thus  largely,  and  confining 
ourselves  to  two  esfablishments  alone,  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  we  had 
rashly  airiTed  at  the  results  submitted.  The  natural  question,  however,  arises — has 
the  iron  trade  so  altered  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  that  so  large  a  difference 
can  exist  ?  and,  if  so,  who  were  the  sufTerers,  and  in  what  ratio,  by  the  depressed 
state  of  the  market,  and  what  the  advantages  derived  by  the  capitalist  and  the  work- 
ing collier  of  the  present  day  ?  and,  moreover,  how  long  may  such  be  calculated 
tipon  ? — these  are  questions  we  would  submit,  in  the  hope  that  those  better  informed 
than  oqrselves  will  take  up  the  subject,  witb  a  view  to  its  fair  discussion.  We 
beliere  our  figures  and  our  estimates  to  be  correct,  but  shall  gladly  avail  ourselves  of 
the  information  of  those  more  immediately  connected  with  the  question  at  issue. 


PRICE  OF  IRON  IN  FRANCE. 

From  Uitt  London  Minlog  Journal,  of  De&ST. 

At  the  last  sales  at  St.  Dizier,  the  following  were  the  quotations  per  1,000  kllo- 
fcrammes,  or  ton,  delivered  at  St.  Dizier  :  Half- rock  wrought  iron,  made  by  coal, 
£16  to  £16  lOs.  ;  flattened  iron,  £14.  A  sale  of  1,000,000  kil.  (or  2,000,000  lbs.)  of 
white  metal  has  been  contracted  for,  to  be  delivered  at  St.  Dizier,  from  the  month  of 
Mvrch,  1846,  at  the  rate  of  £7  158. 


LATEST  CURRENT  PRICES  OF  METALS.— LONDON,  Nor.  86. 


£ 
/r0f»— Bar  a,  Wales* . .ton  0 
Iiondon 9 


Nailrods,    "      .....  0 
Hoop,(Staf.)"     .....  0 

Sheet,     "     '*     0 

Ban,       «*    «     0 

Welsh  coal-blast) 
foundry  pig..>  > 
Scotch  pig i>  Clyde...  0 

Rails 11 

Kussiaa,  CCNDc...  0 

«,     PSI 0 

«  «  Gouriefi'.,..,  0 
*'  Archangel ...  0 
Swedish  i},#d  the  spo.tll 
'*  Steel,  fagt.,,  0 
«*  "      kegse,  0 

Capper— Til^f. 0 

Tough  cake. ........  0 

BsBi selected., ^^  0 


a.     £ 

0—  9 

15—10 

0—10 

0— a 

0—12 
0—11 


a.  d. 

0  0 

0  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  0 


0    0—  5  10  0 


0—  3 
10—12 
0—15 
0—16 
0—14 
0—13 
10—12 
0—16 
0—15 
0—92 
0—98. 
0—96 


15  0 
0  0 

10  0 
0  0 

10  0 

12  6 
0  0 

15  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


£    a.      £ 

CoppeT'-OTd.  sheets.Ib.  0    0—  U 

*  "    bottoms..  0    0-0 

TVft— Com.blocks^»  cwt.  0    0 —  5 

"    bars 0    0—5 

Refined 0    0—5 

StraitsA 4  10—4 

Banca 4  12—  4 

TmP/a<es— Ch.ICt.bz.  1  14—  1 
"  IX....  2    0—2 

Coke,  IC 1    9—  1 

"      IX 1  15—  I 

Lead^Sheet  Ap.  ....  .ton  0    0—20 

Pigrefiofid. 0    0—21 

"   common 0    0—13 

*«    Spanish,  in  b*nd  0    0—19 
**    American....  0    0 — 17 

Spelter^-^dke  1 0    0—21 

Ztfie— Sheet  m,  export*.  0    0—30 

QuiekHlver  ir .lb.  0    0—  0 

Refined  Metal ton  0    0—0 


a.   d. 

0  104 

0  hi 

3    0 


16  16 
0    0 


a  Discount  2|  per  ctent 
I  Nettcaah. 
t  Discount  2 1  per  Cdnt 
d      Do.  do. 

t  In  kegs,  i  &  t  in'. 


/  Discount  3  per  cent. 
g      Do.       24    do. 
h  Nett  cash,  in  bond. 
i  Discount  3  per  cent 
k      Da     24      do. 


/  Nett  cash. 
m  Discount  14  per  cent. 
N      Do.       U      do. 
*  For  home  U§e  it  is  £32 
per  ton. 


The  ttunsaotiotas  in  metals  this  week  have  been  very  limited ;  the  only  alterations 
to  notice  are  in  Scotch  pig  iron,  which  is  rather  firmer.  Foreign  tin>  owing  to  the 
recent  sirrivaliy  t  little  lower,  and  spelter  is  also  a  shade  lower  than  laet  week's  Min* 
mg  /cuma/— other  metals  at  last  quotations. 


PRICE  OF  TIN"  PLATES  AT  NEWPORT.— Die.  20. 

No.  IC.perbai £1  13    0 TTiuten..  £0 

No.  IX., per  bwt 119    0 "      •..     0 

No.  IXX.,p«rbox ;....    a    5    0 '*        ..     0 
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GLASGOW  PIG  IRON  TRADE. 

Dec.  lO.-o-The  market  his  been  quiet  this  week,  ceueed  meet  likely  by  th«  \ 
tainty  which  exiata  regarding  political  chaogee.  Only  two  or  three  talei  ha? «  taken 
place  aipong  the  dealers,  at  from  728.  Od.,  cash,  to  76s.,  four  months'  bill,  and  we  anote 
their  price^»J>uyers  at  72a.  dd.,  cash,  and  sellers  at  758.  to  77s.  6d.  The  maken' 
price  continues  858.  to  908.  cash,  on  delivery,  and  sales  have  been  made  at  the  former 
price  4uring  the  week.v*G/as^0to  Herald' 

Dbg.  33.— fPrices  are  aaid  to  have  improved  these  two  days  past— foonderi  sapplying 
their  immediate  wants  have  had  to  pay  75s.  nett.  Several  sales  were  made  at  77a.  (m. 
andSQs.,  credit;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  believe,  several  thousand  tone  conld 
have  been  procured  at  72a.  6d.,  cash.  The  appearance  of  improvement  is  caused  by 
our  present  politic^  po8ition--«holders  pausing  until  something  definite  takes  slaoe. 
This  paper  ha*,  for  some  time  past,  been  endeavouring  to  impress  09  the  trade  the 
propriety  of  an  extension  of  malleable  works,  as  a  means  of  eossamption  for  pig  iron. 
W9  have  just  learned  that  an  extensive  firm,  encaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
have  svirvey^  ground  near  Coatbridge,  on  which  tbey  are  to  erect  a  malledUe  worit* 
on  an  extensive  scide. — Glasgow  JSToHonal. 


A   GliANCB   AT   THE   OIiD   WORLD. 

Wx  have  received,  bv  the  steamer,  the  leading  Foreign  Periodicals  for  Januaiy, 
and  proceed  to  our  usual  glance  at  their  contents— in  some  degree  limited,  however, 
in  extent,  from  the  detention  of  some  packages  at  Rosloii. 

SCIENTIFIC, 

Mr.  Regnault,  an  eminent  French  soeon,  has  been  making  some  experiments  in 
steam,  assisted  by  the  minister  of  Public  Works.  Mr.  R.  gives  the  law  of  its  elastic 
power  up  to  33  degrees*  centigrade,  equal  to  28|  atmospheres.  He  fixes  the  Mai  heat 
of  steam,  at  different  pressures,  from  one-fifth  of  an  atmoBpfaere  to  fifteen,  and  the 
oalorific  capacity  of  water,  from  0  to  190  degrees. 

Watt  supposed  that  the  total  quantity  of  heat  neeeasanr  to  transform  a  oertain  qvan- 
tity  of  water  was  certain  under  a  constant  pressure.  The  number  admitted  was  690, 
but  Regnanlt  has  ascertained  this  number  constantlv  increases,  from  623  nndw  the 
pressure  of  one-fifth  of  an  atmoephere,  up  to  670  under  fifteen  atmospheresi 

The  use  of  iron  in  the  construction  of  steamers,  as  vessels  of  war,  is  constantly 
increasing.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  take  the  opportuni^r  afibrded  us  by 
one  of  the  journals  before  us,  to  give  a  table  of  the  strength  of  the  East  Iwlia  steam 
navy  at  the  close  of  the  year  1844.  It  has  been  suggested,  rather  curionslj,  that  if 
our  difficulties  with  England  came  to  a  crisis,  the  first  demonstration  of  an  intentieti 
on  her  part  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  would  come  from  the  Eaet 
Indies.  This  table  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  its  marine: 
Hone 
IVmasfo.     power.   Chrn 

Achu «••,.. ...1,143        350        6 

Auckland 946        330        4 

Sesostris «...    876        330        4 

Semiramis 960       300       4 

Atalanta 617        310        3 

Terence 664       330       3 

Cleopatra 770       330        6 

HughLindsay 411        160        3 

Victoria. 705       330        3 

Zenobia 684        380        3 

Indus (iron)   304         60       8 


Medusa.. «.....(bon).    433  70        3 

Assyria. <*  ••153  40        5 

Cometh. « <<  c.    304  40        3 

Conqueror "  ..     —  — 

Meteor  « <<  ..    149  34 

Meance«« **  ..     —  — 

Nimrod «  ••    153  40        5 

Napier "  ..      —  — 

Planet «<  ..    335  66        3 

Satellite "  ..    335  60        3 

Nitocris.  ••.••..  <«  ..153  40       1^ 

Experiments  are  |oing  on  in  England  to  test  the  merits  of  the  wide  and  narrow 
gauge  of  railways.  No  positive  result  has  yet^been  obtained  fufieient  to  detmviae 
the  question. 

A  |reat  many  inventiont  are  being  made  public,  to  make  leilwny  trarelling  sate- 
than  It  now  is.  Alarums  are  proposed,  to  warn  the  driven  of  the  locomotives,  and 
iadieatort^toshowthe  diituioe  txarelled  in  the  darkest  Bight,  b^mechiMryooAiiected 


H« 
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with  the  ftxle  of  the  driving-wheel ;  enJ  die  ralaible  snggeftioa  has  been  mede  that 
belle  be  tnof  erery  mile  by  the  locomotiTe  itself,  at  it  passes  along. 

The  leading  article  in  the  United  Service  Journal  is  a  defence  of  the  principle  of 
sobmarine  propalsion  by  the  Archimedean  screw.  The  writer  asserts  tnat  sixteen 
block  shipe  ana  frigates  are  now  ordered  to  be  fitted  with  engines  and  screw  popellers 
by  the  admiralty. 

The  splendid  Geological  Surrey  of  this  State  having  had  a  tendency  already  to  turn 
the  attention  of  many  students  to  the  subject  of  natural  history^  we  think  the  collectors 
ef  specimens,  who  contemplate  forming  mnaeums  or  their  own,  will  be  pleased  to 
know  the  directions  which  have  been  appended  to  an  interesting  account  of  the  Dub- 
lin Univeraity  Museum.    They  are  as  follows : 

With  respect  to  the  larger  animals,  the  mode  of  skinning  is  not  generally  known^ 
Ne  more  or  the  skin  should  be  cut  than  to  extricate  the  body.  The  practice  of  the 
butchers*  in  cutting  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  and  also  adong  eacn  limbj  should 
be  avoided.  The  best  method  of  preserving  the  skin  is  an  arsenical  soap,  of  the  fol- 
lowing proportions :  Common  soap,  1  lb. ;  powdered  chalk,  1  lb. ;  arsemc,  3  on. ;  oil 
of  thyme,  i  oz. 

This  is  to  be  worked  up  with  a  little  water,  into  a  paste,  and  kept  in  a  bottle^  It  is 
dissolved  in  water  to  about  the  thickness  of  milk,  and  applied  with  a  brush. 

Animals  of  great  rarity  should  be»  if  poesible,  preserved  in  spirits,  which  should  be 
changed  within  a  short  period. 
Skulls,  being  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  scientific  naturalist^  should  be  preserved 
'  whenever  practicable.  The  head  is  placed  in  a  jar  of  water,  until  the  soft  parts  be- 
oone  detached  by  maceration  and  putrefaction  {  then  it  should  be  washed  clean,  and 
placed  in  fresh  water  till  it  becomes  totally  free  from  any  offensive  smell.  Oh  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  it  becomes  beautifully  whites 

Skulls  mny  be  jlrepared  in  a  short  time,  for  being  sent  away,  by  cutting  away  the 
soft  parts,  scooping  out  the  brain,  robbing  the  whole  well  with  dry  sand,  sawdust 
or  whiting»  and  drying  in  a  draught  of  air.  The  teeth  and  jaws  in  an  especial  lOan* 
■sr,  and  horns  and  hoofb  of  the  animal,  should  be  preserved. 

In  the  preparation  of  birds,  a  large  quantity  of  dry  sand,  sawdust,  or  powdered 
ehalk,  enables  the  operator  to  work  with  despatch  and  cleanliness,  as  such  substances 
tdce  up  the  blood  and  grease,  and  preserve  the  feathers  from  beinx  stained.  Arsenical 
soap  is  the  best  preservative.  The  heads  and  legs  of  birds  should  be  preserved,  when 
no  other  pert  can  be  saved.  The  eggs  should  be  emptied  by  making  a  hole  in  the  side, 
and  placing  a  straw  or  quill  in  it  With  a  gentle  breath  the  contents  will  be  forced 
out  around  the  straw.  The  shell  should  then  he  washed  inside  and  out  with  the  ioi* 
lowing  varnish : 

Common  gum, 4  oz. 

Gum  tragacanth,     <  /       i  az. 

These  are  dissolved  in  three  pints  of  water^  with  twenty  grains  of  corrosive  tublii 
mtle  and  twenty  drops  ^f  oil  of  thyme,  dtisolved  in  4  ozs.  spirits  of  wine ;  mix  it  well^ 
and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  days  to  separate.  The  clearest  part  is  the  vamiah ;  the 
thicker,  is  a  cement 

Snakee  and  lixards  are  best  preserved  in  spirits ;  the  larger  snakes  must  of  necessity 
be  skinned.  Care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  head  attached  to  the  skin,  and 
place  both  in  spirits.  Alligators,  crocodiles,  turtles,  tortoises,  should  be  cleaned 
and  dried. 

Fishes*  when  small,  should  be  preeerved  in  spirits.  An  excellent  mode  is  thus  des- 
cribed, which  we  republish  with  particular  care,  as  the  ichthyology  of  our  inland 
lakes  and  watel^  will  become  more  and  more  interesting  as  it  is  investigated,  and  col- 
lectonmay  have  in  this  recipe  an  easy  plan  of  preserving  their  specimens. 

"Lay  the  fish  on  the  lathe,  with  the  side  up  you  wish  to  preserve ;  then  with  a  scis- 
sors cut  it  so  as  to  separate  the  fins<  skin  of  one  side,  mouth,  and  tail,  from  the  body 
and  viscera ;  spread  the  skin  so  obtained  oo  a  lin«>n  cloth,  fold  it  over  it,  and  subject  it 
te  lome  small  pressure ;  remove  the  clothe  and  take  away  any  portions  of  fish  which 
may  appear  easily  remoyeable ;  then  fold  it  in  a  dry  cloth,  and  subject  it  again  to  pres<i 
sure— a  beard  end  a  few  weights  or  stonee  will  do  it,  if  no  other  press  be  at  hand ;  re- 
peat the  operation  at  intervue,  until  the  skin  becomes  quite  dry,  and  wash  it  well  on 
both  sides  with  the  varnish  i^eady  described  When  it  is  dry,  sew  it  on  strong  papery 
aad  you  will  have,  as  it  were,  a  coloured  drawing  of  the  fish. 

OisiB  of  large  fishes  may  be  taken  in  plaster— or,  by  the  daguerreotype  pifbcess,  a 
torrsct  copy. 
The  cepholopodaj  or  cuttle  fishes,  are  best  preserved  in  spirits.    The  soft  marine 
0    aoimals  AwM  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  kreosote,  in  water,  or  in  spirits. 
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Land  ghella  may  be  g:athered  by  collecting  most  from  wet  placet,  drying  it,  and  pnl- 
linf;  it  to  pieces  over  a  white  cloth  or  paper.    Numbera  of  white  sheila  will  fall  out. 

Fresh  water  shells  are  taken  with  a  small  net.  Marine  thellt,  bearing  moUntca)  are 
found  in  tand  or  mud  within  tide  marks,  clinging  to  rocks,  or  hiding  in  tea  weeds.  For 
deep  water,  the  ojrster  dredge,  as  modified  by  Profetsor  Forbes,  it  recommended. 

Crabt  should  be  cleaned  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  varnished.  Star  fishes  should 
be  kept  in  tea  water  until  they  can  be  plunged  into  boiling  fresh  water,  they  should 
then  be  quickly  taken  out  and  dried.  A  few  of  the  larger  kindt  require  to  be  cleaned 
out.  Sea  urchins  should  be  cleaned  out,  then  plunged  for  a  short  time  in  boiling  water 
and  dried. 

Beetles,  when  first  taken,  may  be  placed  in  a  bottle  having  a  little  tpints  in  it; 
they  can  be  then  dried  on  blotting  paper,  and  be  put  up  on  pins  at  usual. 

Butterflies  and  moths  may  be  placed  in  a  box  lined  with  cork,  or  pinned  to  the  hat 
on  the  inside,  temporarily.  They  are  best  obtained  by  rearing  them  from  the  caterpillur. 

If  trees  be  smeared  at  night  with  rum  and  sugar,  laid  on  with  a  brush,  they  ftvm 
complete  traps,  and  insects  are  taken  by  this  moans  in  large  quantities,  in  an  intoxi- 
cated state.    Nets  are  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  **  on  the  wing." 

These  simple  rules  should  be  preserved  by  ^very  one  who  is  fond  of  making  col- 
lections. 

The  Gutta-percha  is  a  gum  lately  introduced  from  Singapore ;  it  ponettes  proper- 
ties which  render  it  superiourto  caoutchouc  :  it  is  uninjured  by  h^at  or  acids,  is  elattic, 
but  possesses  more  tenacity,  and,  at  212^  Fahrenheit,  can  be  moulded  into  any  Ibrm, 
or  two  pieces  can  be  kneaded  together  by  the  finms. 

The  Frankfort  Journal  has  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Rio,  giving  tome  (iirther 
curious  details  of  the  diamond  mines  recently  discovered  in  Brazil :  "Hatt  ftiU  of 
the  stones  have  been  picked  up  and  brought  away.  Two-thirds  of  them  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish tinge,  and  do  not  possess  the  usual  hardness  of  the  diamond,  but  many  of  them 
are  very  fine.  The  house  of  Bom  fin  and  Reshesler,  the  largest  diamond  merehanit  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  at  first  threw  doubts  on  the  reality  of  ihit  ditcovery  of  the  teiae ;  but  not- 
withstanding this,  every  one  who  hat  diamonds  on  hand,  is  endeavouring  to  tell  them 
at  the  best  price  they  can  obtain,  fearing  a  great  reduction  in  the  Talae." 

A  discovery  has  been  made  in  England  of  a  gati  which,  when  projected  Ibrcibly 
from  a  tube,  and  coming  in  contact  with  a  fiame,  will  immediately  extinguish  it.  It  n 
supposed  that  it  will  come  into  use,  but  the  conttituents  of  the  vapour  thus  need  is  not 
yet  made  public.  ' 

We  regret  that  the  non-arrival  of  the  more  scientific  magaxinet  trill  eauae  ns  to 
defer  a  portion  of  our  scientific  notices,  until  next  month. 

UTERARY. 

Von  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  two  parts  of  which  have  been  published  here,  continues  to 
attract  profound  attention.  He  is  now  in  his  77th  vear,  apparently  in  potsestion  of  a 
sound  constitution.  It  appears  he  was  educated  chiefly  at  Gottingenj  and  then,  afler  « 
rapid  journey  through  Holland,  England  and  France,  studied  minery  at  Freybarg 
under  Werner.  He  published  in  his  21st  year  an  Essay  on  the  Baaalti  of  the  Rhine. 
He  continued  his  travels  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. and  reached  Paris  in  179S, 
where  he  remained  some  time.  Galvanism,  botany^  the  use  of  inttrumentt,  were  ail 
objects  of  his  consideration  and  study.  He  proposed  to  explore  Egypt,  but  the  disturb* 
ances  of  the  times  prevented  his  success  in  that  design.  He,  however,  went  Co  Cadis 
in  1799,  in  order  to  get  into  Africa  from  that  quarter,  but  on  arriving  there,  wat  unex- 
pectedly patronised  by  the  Spanish  Court,  and  this  determined  hit  visit  to  South 
America.  There  a  splendid  career  opened  before  him  in  Physical  Geography.  In 
1804  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  commenced  pdblisbing  his  works,  and  continued  it 
for  twelve  yeArs. 

His  present  woflc  is  likely  to  be  his  last,  as  his  age  forbids  the  idetf  of  hit  continuiiig 
to  bear  the  fatigue  of  mind  and  body  which  are  necettary  to  prodoce  tach  workt 
as  his.  A  very  interesting  review  of  his  life  and  labours  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  th«  last  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly. 

We  find  in  the  same  number  an  article  on  Ministerial  Resignationt,  in  which  the 
preaeut  Corn  Laws  are  most  warmly  defended,  and  a  repeal  of  ^em  rigorously  ep- 
poted.  The  concluding  paragraph  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  article.  **  The 
short  issue  is  Protection  or  no  Protection,  protection  to  virages  as  well  as  rents,  protec- 
tion to  cotton  and  woollens  as  well  as  wheat  and  oats,  protection  to  the  town  as  well  as 
the  country,  to  the  workshop  as  the  farm,  or,  Ruin  to  ali<." 

In  the  Foreign  Quarterly  we  find  a  very  elegant  review  of  the  life  and  works  of  Adal- 
bert Von  Chamisso,  the  author  of  Peter  Schlerail.  We  regret  we  iHiTe  not  room  to  make     ^ 
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ewen  a  summary  of  bis  str»Dg9  and  intcrestuig  career.  The  reviewer  makes  this  fine 
remark  :  *'  Cbamis^o  seems  to  have  been  sent  into  the  world  expressly  to  rebuke  a 
selfish  age  by  his  noble  example,  and  teacb  men  of  all  parties  justice,  moderation,  and 
obedience  to  the  manifest  will  of  Providence."     * 

We  perceive  that  the  Compendium  of  Modern  Civil  Law  by  Ferdinand  Mackeldej, 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Philip  Ignatius  Kaufmann  of  this  cit^,  has  been  published  iri  Lon- 
don. Mackeldey  was  a  Law  Professor  in  Ihe  University  of  Marburg,  and  his  work 
has  gone  through  several  editions,  as  many  as  eleven  or  twelve,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  Spanish,  Russian,  Greek,  and  English.  The  editor,  Dr.  Kaufmann 
is  highly  esteemed  by  his  professional  friends  in  this  city.  We  cannot  but  notice 
one  curious  admission  made  by  the  English  reviewer  in  relation  to  the  study  of  law, 
as  it  bears  upon  a  point  accidentally  mooted  a  few  days  since  among  some  distin- 
gnished  men,  whether  the  American  lawyers  were  not,  as  a  body,  at  this  moment,  su- 
periour  to  those  of  England.  The  reviewer  says,  **  Jurisprudence  is  the  only  branch  of 
thp  severer  studies  which  seems  to  flourish  in  the  United  States,  and  it$  range  there 
ts  wider  than  that  to  which  English  lawyers  are  accustomed.  Man^  of  the  functions 
which  are  regulated  according  to  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  belong  in  America  to  the 
same  Judges  who  administer  the  common  law.  The  conflict  of  the  laws  of  different 
States  of  the  Union  with  each  other,  and  of  any  of  them  with  the  laws  of  the  U.  States, 
gives  rise  to  a  class  of  questions  only  to  be  solved  by  principles  common  to  all  juris- 
prudence, and  therefore  intimately  connected  with  the  rules  of  the  Roman  law.  Above 
all,  there  is  some  sys/«ma/tV  instruction  in  jurisprudence,  an  advantage  which  in 
England  is  almost  unlcnown." 

After  admissions  such  as  these,  which  we  might  strengthen,  by  stating  a  remarkable 
deference  paid  to  certain  classes  of  principles  decided  in  American  Courts,  by  those 
in  England,  it  does  not  seem  an  assertion  far  out  of  the  way,  that  we  have  lawyers  in 
this  country  equal  to  those  of  England  at  this  time.  Indeed  this  opinion  is  not  ours 
alone.  The  legal  fraternity  of  London  propose  themselves  to  erect  a  statue  in  honour 
of  Justice  Story. 

An  abusive  work  on  the  United  States,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  under  the  signature 
of  RuBio,  is  announced. 

The  Revuo  Nouvelle,  now  established  in  Paris,  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  patron- 
age and  direction  of  M.  Guizot 

In  Frazer's  Magazine  we  find  a  masterly  sketch  of  Macaulay.  His  manner  in  the 
street  and  ia-the  House  of  Commons  is  thus  described.  *'  His  face  seems  literally 
instinct  with  expression,  the  eye,  above  all,  full  of  deep  thought  and  meaning.  As  he 
walks,  or  rather  straggles  alon^,  he  seems  as  if  in  a  state  of  total  abstraction,  and  solely 
occupied  with  his  own  working  mind.  You  cannot  help  thinking  that  literature 
with  him  is  not  a  mere  profession  or  pursuit,  but  that  it  has  almost  grown  a  part  of 
himself,  as  though  historical  problems  or  analytical  criticism  were  part  of  his  daily 
and  regular  intellectual  food.  In  the  House,  the  same  abstraction  is  still  his  chief 
characteristic.  He  enters  with  a  certain  pole  star  to  guide  him  to  bis  seat ;  how  he 
reaches  it,  seems  as  if  it  were  a  process  unknown  to  him.  Seated,  he  folds  his  arms 
and  sits  in  silence,  seldom  speaking  to  his  colleagues,  or  appearing  to  notice  what  is 
going  forward.  If  he  has  prepared  himself  for  a  speech,  it  will  be  remarked  that  he 
comes  dow^  much  earlier  than  usual,  being  very  much  addicted  to  speaking  before  the 
dinner  hour,  when,  of  course,  his  memory  would  be  more  likely  to  serve  him  than  at 
a  later  hour  in  the  night,  after  having  endured  for  hours  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  and  the  disturbing  influences  of  an  animated  dellate.  Ap  opening  is  made  in 
the  discussion,  and  he  rises,  or  rather  darts  up  from  his  seat,  plunging  at  once  into  the 
very  heart  of  his  subject,  without  exordium  or  apologetic  preface.  In  fact,  you  have 
for  a  few  seconds  heard  a  voice  pitched  in  alto,  monotonous  and  rather  shrill,  pouring 
forth  words  with  inconceivable  velocity,  ere  ^ou  have  become  aware  that  a  new  speaker, 
and  one  of  no  common  order,  has  broken  in  upon  the  debate.  A  few  seconds  more 
and  cheers,  perhaps  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  rouse  you  completely  from  your  apathy, 
compelling  you  to  follow  that  extremely  voluble  and  not  very  enticing  voice  in  its 
nipid  course  through  the  subject  on  which  the  speaker  is  entering  with  a  resolute  de- 
termination, as  it  seems,  never  to  pause.  On — on  he  speeds,  in  full  reliance  on  his  own 
momentum,  never  stopping  for  thoughts,  never  stopping  for  words,  never  halting  for 
an  instant,  even  to  take  breath ;  his  intellect,  gathering  new  vigour  as  it  proceeds,  haul- 
ing the  subject  after  him,  and  all  its  possible  attributes  and  illustrations,  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  leaving  a  line  of  lii^ht  on  the  pathway  his  mind  has  trod,  until,  un- 
exhausted and  apparently  inexhaustible,  he  brings  his  remarkable  effort  to  a  close  by 
a  peroration  so  highly  sustained  i^  its  declamatory  power,  so  abounding  in  illustration, 
so  admirably  framed  to  crown  and  clincb  the  whole  oration,  that  surprise,  if  it  has 
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even  began  to  wear  ofT,  kindles  anew,  and  the  hearer  is  left  utterly  prostrate  «nd  power* 
less  by  the  whirlwind  of  ideas  and  emotions  that  has  swept  orer  him.*' 

We  notice  among  the  newly  announced  works  in  London,  upwards  of  twestyof 
those  of  standard  American  authors — embracing  the  classics,  theology,  and  jurispru- 
dence. 

,    FINE  ARTS. 

On  the  continent,  and'particularly  in  Germany,  we  find  the  various  schools  of  paint* 
crs  busily  engaged  in  the  advancement  of  the  art.  The  exhibitions  are  much  com- 
mented upon.  In  Stutt^ardt  the  liberals  there  have  formed  an  association  to  efiect  the 
execution  of  a  grand  painting,  to  represent  the  DeHverance  of  the  Human  Mind,  or 
Prometheus  unbound.  A  celebrated  artist,  named  Simon,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
has  made  the  design.  Prometheus  iH  represented  as  fettered  by  the  Fates  on  Caucasus, 
with  his  side  lacerated  by  the  eagle  of  Jove,  under  which  is  represented  the  Human 
Soul  in  the  struggle  for  knowledge.  He  is  surrounded  by  forms  designed  as  person- 
alities of  the  human  race,  clamouring  for  his  deliverance.  The  critics  pronounce  the 
idea  a  political  extravaganza. 

In  Rome  there  is  a  strong  effort  for  fame-making  by  the  German  artists,  Cornelius 
and  Overbeok,  :aDane,  M.  Jerichan,  and  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Wyatt,  Englishmen. 

Glass  has  been  japanned  in  Ei^land,  and  it  is  said  the  beauty  of  the  effect  is  won- 
derful. 

It  is  said  that  Dumas,  the  French  author,  is  writing  pieces  for  the  Ambigu  Comique 
in  Paris,  and  that  one  of  his  dramas,  the  Mousquetaires*  will  produce  him  50,000 
francs. 
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History  of  f)ran€et  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time ;  by  M.  Mtekelei, 
Professor  Suppleant  a  lafacuite  des  lettres,  a  Fecole  normals  chifdela  secOom 
historique  atix  archives  du  Royaume.  Vol.  J.  Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith,  F. 
G.  S.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S. 
Appleton,  148  Chesnut  street.     1845. 

History  is  well  said  to  be  "  philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  and  is,  therefore,  a 
study  which  none  may  neglect,  who  desire  to  store  their  minds  with  a  knowledge  of 
those  events  which  have  divided  the  families  of  mankind  into  nations,  and  gjven  to 
each  its  peculiar  habits,  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  institutions.  To  trace  the  pre- 
sent state  of  European  society  in  each  country,  back  to  the  barbarism  from  which  it 
originally  came,  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  to  store  the  mind  with  a  succession  of 
events,  which  can  alone  enable  it  properly  to  appreciate  the  mighty  advances  which 
have  been  made.  And  in  no  other  history  are  tnese  advances  more  manifest  than  in 
that  of  the  French  nation,  to  which  the  work  before  us  is  principally  devoted — 
though  it  by  no  means  confines  itself  within  narrow  limits,  as  it  embrates  such  por- 
tions of  the  history  of  the  rest  of  Europe  as  have  any  bearing  upon  thff  great  and 
leading  events  in  which  France  has  borne  a  distinguished  part.  We  have  not'regiilarlj 
read  this  work,  but  Arom  a  careful  examination  of  its  contents,  we  can  promise  our 
readers  that  it  contains  a  vast  fund  of  information,  collected,  as  the  author  tells  us, 
from  an  immense  stock  of  public  documents  and  records  to  which  he  had  access,  and 
of  which  he  thus  speaks  in  his  prefatory  notice  :  **  These  papers  and  parchments,  so 
long  deserted,  desired  no  better  than  to  be  restored  to  the  light  of  day ;  yet  they  are 
not  papers,  but  lives  of  men,  of  provinces,  and  of  nations.  First — ^the  families  and 
the  fiefs  blazoned  in  their  dust,  protested  against  their  beiii^  forgotten.  The 
provinces  rose  up,  alleging  that  centralization  had  been  deceived  in  supposing  them 
annihilated.  Tlie  ordinances  of  our  kings  asserted  that  they  had  not  been  repealed 
by  the  multitude  of  modern  laws.  Had  one  listened  to  them  all,  as  the  grave-digger 
observed  of  a  field  of  battle,  **  not  one  ought  to  have  been  dead."  And  again  he  sajs, 
**  The  France  of  the  present  day,  in  its  oneness  and  identity,  may  well  forget  that  old 
heterogeneous  France  which  I  have  described.  The  Gascon  may  not  choose  to  re- 
cognise Gascony,  nor  the  Provencal,  Provence ;  to  which  I  answer,  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  Provence,  or  a  Gascony,  but  a  France.  This  France  I  now  present,  with  all 
the  differences  of  its  ancient  and  original  divarioation  into  provtncet.  The  latter 
TcdumM  of  my  history  vrill  show  her  w  her  unity. 
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We  ondenUnd  thia  work  to  have  been  published  in  numbers,  and  the  first  TQlume 
only  is  completed.  The  publication  of  the  numbers,  however,  is  continuing,  and  the 
second  volume  will  soon  be  ready  for  delivery,  which,  when  received,  we  shall  duly 
notice. 

Price  25  eenU.     The  United  States  Government  Report. 
JVlarrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  year  1842, 

and  to  Oregon  and  JVorth  California  in  the  years  1843-44,  by  Brevet  Capt,  J. 

C.  Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers  ;  re-printed  from  the  official  copy, 

published  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    New  York :  D.  Apple- 

TON  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.     Philadelphia  :  6.  S.  Appleton,  148  Chesnut  street. 

Cincinnati :  Derby,  Bbadlet  Sl  Co.,  113  Main  street. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  publication  disencumbered  of  the  mass  of  astronomical 
obs^vations,  which  are  of  no  moment  to  the  general  reader.  The  report  is  of  stirring 
interest,  and  we  should  presume,  in  this  cheap  form,  every  one  who  reads  at  all 
would  wish  to  possess  it.  Nothing  but  a  press  of  matter  at  this  busy  season,  and  the 
more  important  consideration  of  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  Tariff,  claiming  all 
the  space  we  have  for  matters  connected  with  it,  has  prevented  us  from  making  an 
extract  from  the  Report.  This  is  now  rendered  less  necessary,  since,  by  the  expen- 
diture of  the  small  sum  of  twenty^five  cents,  the  whole  of  it  can  be  purchased. 
Surely,  at  this  price  its  sale  must  be  very  extensive. 

ATrue  Description  of  the  Lake  Superior  Country  ;  the  rivers  ^  coasts,  bays,  harbours, 
islands,  ahd  commerce,  with  Bayfield's  chart  {showing  the  boundary  line  as  es- 
tablished by  joint  commission  ;)  also,  a  minute  account  of  the  copper  mines  and 
working  companies,  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  mineral  regions — s/iowingby 
their  number  and  place,  all  the  different  locations ;  and  containing  a  concise 
mode  of  assaying,  treating,  smelting,  and  refining  copper  ores,  by  John  St  John, 
New  York  :  Wijuliam  H.  Graham,  Tribune  Buildings.     1846. 
As  this  is  a  book  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  its  accuracy,  of  which  we  have 
DO  means  of  judging,  we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  it,  and  the  sources  from  which  it 
is  derived,  than  by  giving  the  author's  own  account  pf  it,  by  an  extract  from  his  adver- 
tisement in  its  commencement,  which  is  in  these  words :  *'  In  preparing  this  work, 
therefbre,  I  have  had  recouKse  to  every  available  source  of  information,  scrutinizing 
and  comparing  the  different  statements  .  .  .  Also,  fucts  and  information  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain  only  by  perseverence,  toil,  and  personal  observation,  are  con- 
joined therewith,  together  with  deductions  sifted  from  concurring  accounts  by  old 
voyageurs,  half-breeds,  and  Indians.  .  .  .  For  the  geological  and  mmeralogical  infor« 
mation  herein  presented,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Houghton's  official  reports,  and  perhaps, 
in  a  strict  construction  of  these  terms,  am,  in  other  parts,  more  a  compiler  than  an 
author.** 

WUey  8c  Putnam^s  Library  of  Choice  Reading.     Volume  50. 
Sketches  from  life,  by  Laman  Blanch ard;  edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.    In  two  parts.    New  York :  Wiley  9c  Putnam,  161 
Broadway.    Price  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents. 

If  authors  will  write  such  capital  books^-yes,  reader,  there  is  no  other  word  which 
will  gcive  an  idea  of  these  sketches — if,  we  say,  authors  will  write  such  capital 
kwks,  what  are  we  to  do  if  not  allowed  to  praise  them  %  Here  have  we  been  care- 
fully looking  over  we  know  not  how  many  volumes^not  exactly  anxious  to  find  faulty 
but  to  Neek  out  something  for  criticism,  without  success,  and  now  we  have  taken  up 
a  book  which  suits  us  exactly.  Sketches  from  life— yes,  dear  reader,  they  are  sketches 
from  life,  and  we  advise  thee  to  possess  thyself  of  them,  for  they  are  delicious,  and, 
what  is  more^  there  is  an  amazingly  sound  moral  in  them.  We  remember  to  have 
tome  where  seen  the  motto,  **  eastigat  ridendo  mores,'*  ana  if  ever  it  w«!re  applicable, 
it  is  so  to  this  book ;  for  while  it  conveys  the  most  whol,esome  moral,  it  cannot  fail  to 
make  thee  laugh  heartily — not  at  the  author,  but  with  him— for  he  has  seen  through 
this  mystery  of  human  life,  to  a  great  extent,  and  under  the  head  of  the  commonest 
old  saws,  he  draws  out  some  of  the  most  ludicrous  contrarieties  of  our  nature. 

What  think  you  of  such  heads  for  chapters,  as  that "  Two  heads  are  better  than 
one,"  "  That  a  burnt  child  often  dreads  the  fire,"  **  That  old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught 
with  chaff,"  *'  That  what  everybody  says  must  be  true,"  *'  Take  care  of  the  pence  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves,"  and  a  hundred  other  of  the  tritest  savings. 
These  surely  do  not  offer  muph,  either  to  instruct  or  amuse ;  but  we  tell  ^hee,  if  thou 
wilt  read  tbie  book,  thou  wilt  find  thyself  vastly  mistaken,  for  these  apparently  worn- 
out  phrases  are  made  the  vehicles  of  oo&veying  storss  of  brUliant  wit,  sound  reason- 
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ing.  and  useful  knowledge,  and  all  with  a  dry  bumour  that  will  cauie  thee  mach  mer- 
riment, and  leave  thee  a  wiser  man  than  they  found  thee. 

JVb«.  39  to  41. — Oliotr  CromweWa  Letter$  and  Speeches,  mth  ElueidcUiona,  by 

Thomoi  Carlyle    In  two  volumes. 

This  work  gives  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  seTen- 
teenth  century,  in  Carlyle's  usually  vigorous^nd  imposing  style ;  and  not  only  of  the 
man,  but  of  the  events  which  took  him  from  the  quiet  occupation  of  husbandry,  and 
invested  him  with  supreme  power,  we  had  almost  said  over  the  destinies  of  the 
world^ertainly  over  those  of  Europe. 

We  have  not  yet  found  time  to  read  this  book,  which  it  is  our  intention  to  do,  and 
on  some  future  occasion  we  nhall  give  it  a  more  extended  notice.  Meantime,  we 
have  looked  through  it  sufficiently  to  know  that  it  is  of  stirring  interest,  and  as  there 
is  an  undoubted,  and  not  unimportant  connexion,  between  theEnelish  commonwealth 
and  our  own  political  history,  an  account  of  the  character  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
events  of  that  remarkable  period,  from  such  a  writer  as  Carlyle,  cannot  want  for 
readers.  We  know  it  is  thought  by  many  that  this  nation  (American)  may  claim  the 
English  commonwealth  as  a  progenitor  from  whose  lusty  loins  it  sprung. 

JVh.  48  of  the  same  series,  is  Fairfaa?s  Translation  of  Tasao^s  •*  Jerusalem  De- 
livered,** with  a  critique  by  Leigh  Hunt,  a  Life  of  Tasso,  and  one  of  Fairfax, 
We  need  say  nothing  of  this  book,  it  is  so  well  known,  and  so  justly  estimated,  it 

■peaks  for  itself. 

The  Life  and  TSmes  of  Henry  Clay,  by  Calvin  Colton,  author  of  the  **  Junius 
Tracts."  "  Four  Yeats  in  Great  Britain,"  »•  Four  on  the  American  Lakes,"  i(c.^ 
ifc.  In  two  volumes.  New  York  :  published  by  A.  S.  Barites  &  Co.,  51  John 
street.     1846. 

Of  this  book  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  not  having  space  at  present  to  do 
it  any  thing  like  justice.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  it  has  strong  claims  upon  a 
work  like  ours,  from  the  clnss  connexion  which  the  illustrious  citizen  of  whom  it 
treats  has  always  had  with  the  system  to  which  our  pages  are  devoted,  the  work 
itself  has  high  merit  as  a  compnsition,  and  as  a  faithful  chronicle  of  the  part  taken  by 
Mr.  Clay  in  the  most  brilliant  part  of  our  parliamentary  history.  We  cannot,  there- 
.fore,  be  content  to  pass  it  by,  without  an  extended  notice,  and  have  only  to  regret  that 
circumstances  have  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  carry  out  our  said  intentions  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  redeem  the  promise  now  made,  and  in 
the  meantime  can  only  say,  that  no  real  friend  of  American  industry,  and  of  the 
mighty  mind  which  has  ever  been  faithfully  devoted  to  its  advancement,  should  be 
without  that  exhibition  of  the  latter,  which  everywhere  shines  forth  with  such  splen- 
dour and  eloquence  throughout  the  pages  of  "  Colton*s  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Clay.** 

The  Christmas  Holydays  in  Rome,  by  the  Rev,  William  Ingraham  Etp,  Af.  A,^ 

author  of  "  The  Double  Witness  of  the  Church,"  "  The  Lenten  Fast,"  Vc.  kt. 
rerum  pulcherima  Roma..— Vimo.  OxoBaics,  iL,  534. 

New  York  :  D  Applkton  &  Co.,  2U0  Broadway.    Philadelphia :  G.  S.  Applstok 

&,  Ca,  14S  Chesnut  street.     1846. 

The  facilities  of  modern  locomotion  are  so  very  great,  that  to  visit  the  once  proud 
**  mistress  of  the  world"  is  no  longer  that  rare  thing  it  wa;  wont  to  be  in  the  olden 
time.  Many  are  there  of  our  own  sons  and  daughters  who  desire  to  tread  her 
classic  soil,  and  call  up  the  recollections  of  her  former  greatness,  amidst  the  scat- 
tereQ  remnants  of  her  mighty  ruins.  Among  these- was  the  author  of  the  Christmas 
Holydays,. who,  under  this^odest  name,  has  given  us  a  pleasing  account  uf  all  that 
he  saw  during  a  winter's  residence  in  "the  Eternal  City,"  which  he  has  so  arranged 
under  various  heads,  as  to  give  the  reader  the  option  of  selecting  the  particular  ob- 
ject most  agreeable  to  his  taste.  Thus,  Chapter  1st  commences  with  his  arrival  at 
Ctvita  Vecchia,  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  a  view  of  the  city  bv  moonlieht.  Chapter 
2nd— View  from  the  tower  of  the  Senator.  Chapter  3rd — St.  Peter's  Church.  Chap. 
4th—the  Christmas  Services.  Chapt.  5th — the  Capitoline  Hill ;  and  thus,  up  to  Chap- 
ter 23rd,  which  contains  his  farewell  to  Rome,  he  conducts  us  along  with  him  to  the 
various  and  most  interesting  objects  which  enf^aeed  his  attention,  dwelling  just  long 
enough  to  give  a  lively,  graphic,  and  unvarnished  account  of  each,  mingling  enough 
of  classic  story  to  refresh  the  memory  without  overloading  it.  He  has  dwelt  par- 
ticularly upon  ecclesiastical  matters  connected  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  liae» 
we  think,  treated  of  her  in  a  very  Chrittian  slpirit— not  sparing  her  defecte,  nor  loifBC- 
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ting  that  tb«re  is  much  retained  wfaiq^i  eyery  good  Christian  must  admit  to  be  caQiolic. 
Take  the  work  altogether,  and,  thqugh  it  has  uo  pretensLoD,  it  has  considerable  merit. 
The  author's  powers  of  description  are  good,  and  a  perusal  of  his  pages  will  leave  on 
the  mind  of  his  reader  very  correct  impressions  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  and  quite 
a  good  opinion  of  the  feelings,  views,  and  principles  of  the  narrator. 

Wiley  tc  Putnam* 9  Library  of  American  Books— ^o.  10.  The  Alps  and  the 
Bkkne,  bjf  J.  T.  Headley.  New  York  and  London :  Wilky  &,  Putnam,  161  Broad- 
way ;  6  Waterloo  Place.    Price  thirty-seven  and  a-half  cents, 

A  description  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Alps  has  so  often  been  essayed  by  travellers 
through  those  hoary  regions — every  thing  that  is  magniloquent  in  language,  and  terse' 
in  style,  has  been  so  often  resorted  to,  with  a  view  to  give  to  the  untravelled,  some 
idea  of  the  majesty,  the  mightiness,  and  the  sublimity  of  many  a  lofty  peak  and 
almost  bottomless  abyss,  that  it  would  seem  an  useless  task  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of. 
the  reader  in  favour  of  anything  new  on  a  subject  so  trite.  Still  we  do  not  fear  to 
recommend  the  work  before  us  as  a  good  one ;  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  place  on 
record  the  opinion,  that  he  who  wishes  to  be  in  possession  of  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  what  the  author  admits  to  be  indescribable,  should  not  hesitate  to  be- 
come the  purchaser  of  this  book  of  Headley's ;  for  though  we  fully  agree  with 
him,  that  "  the  Alps  have  nothing  beyond  them — nothing  greater  with  which  to  com- 
pare them — and  that  they  alone  can  illustrate  themselves,"  yet  are  we  free  Vo  confess 
that  this  number  of  the  very  valuable  books  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  brings 
before  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  sublimity  of  the  scenery  described  The  great 
and  the  awful  in  nature  are  here  called  forth  and  contrasted  with  the  comparative 
nothingness  of  man,  in  a  style  grand,  but  not  bombastic — '*  elegant,  but  not  ostenta- 
tious." 

Mf.  11  of  the  same  series  is, "  The  Pilgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  the  lungfrauAlpt**  by 
George  H.  Chever,  D.  D.  New  York :  Wn-EY  &  Putwam,  161  Broadway.  1846. 
What  Headley's  book  is  in  the  grand  and  picturesque,  this  of  Chever  is  in  the 
beautiful — treating  of  Alpine  flowers,  picturesque  cottages,  a  twilight  evening  and  - 
night  in  Switzerland,  scenery  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  poetry  for  Pilgrims,  beauty  of 
the  lake  of  Como,  Swiss  character  and  freedom,  &c.,  &c.  We  do  not  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  the  whole  book  is  made  up  of  these  beauties — there  are  not  a  few  descrip- 
tions that  are  grand  and  sublime,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  of  deep  interest. 
American  travellers  who  can  wake  up  such  feelings  as  must  be  aroused  in  tne  reading 
of  well  digested  accounts  of  such  scenery  and  incidents,  accompanied  by  so  high  a  mo-\ 
ral,are  undoubtedly  doing  good  service  to  the  community,  and  should  meet  with  a  cor- 
respondent encouragement. 

Appleton^s  Literary  Miscellany,  a  JV>to  Series  of  Choice  Books. 

JVb.  6.    Price  Ftfty  Cents, 

The  lAfe  of  Frederick  Schiller,  comprehending  an  Examination  of  his  Works, 

by   Thomas    Carlyle,  author    of  ^*  French  devolution,**  **  Sartor  Resartus;* 

"Past  and  Present;*  See  8rc. 

"  Quique  pii  vatei  et  Phobiu  digna  loeuti.**— Vxboil. 

New  York:  D.  Applkton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.      Philadelphia:  G.  fi.  Appx^. 

TON,  148    Chesnut  street.    Boston :  Jambs  Munrob  &  Co.    1846. 

Among  the  German  atithors  upon  whose  works  the  reading  public  have  fixed  the 
stamp  of  approbation,  Schiller  undoubtedly  occupies  an  esalted  station;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  tha^  more  full  materials  have  not  been  found  to  make  us  well 
ar.quainted  with  the  life  of  one  who  possessed  so  great  a  power  over  human  sensibili- 
'  ties.  But  although  the  materials  were  scanty  from  which  Carlyle  has  made  up  the 
book  before  us,  yet  has  he  given  to  it  a  lively  and  touching  interest,  while  his  reviews 
of  the  several  works  of  the  poet  are  full  of  that  power  and  force  which  so  strongly 
mark  his  writings.  To  us,  too,  it  is  refreshing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  reading 
Carlyle,  in  pure  English,  of  which  he  is  so  competent  a  master,  as  he  has  often 
shown,  and  nowhere,  we  think,  with  better  taste  than  in  the  work  before  us.  Take, 
for  example,  the  following  summary  of  Schiller's  character,  from  page  ^7 : 

'*  Combined,  and  partly  kindred  with  these  intellectual  faculties,  was  that  vehe- 
mence of  temperament  which  is  necessary  for  their  full  development.  Schiller's 
heart  was  at  once  fiery  and  tender :  impetuous,  soft,  affectionate,  his  enthusiasm 
clothed  the  universe  with  grandeur,  and  sent  his  spirit  forth  to  explore  its  secrets,  and 
mingle  warmly  with  itA  interests.    Thus  poetry  in  Schiller  was  not  one,  but  many 
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gifts.  |It  was  not  the  *  lean  and  flashy  song '  of  an  ear  apt  for  harmony,  combined  with 
a  maudlin  seosibiliiy,  or  a  mere  animal  ferocity  of  passion,  and  an  imagination^ 
creative  chiefly  because  unbridled;  it  was  w^at  true  poetry  is  always — the  quintes- 
sence of  general  mental  riches — the  purified  result  of  strong  thought  and  conceprion, 
and  of  refined  as  well  as  powerful  emotion.  In  his  writings,  we  behold  him  a  moralist, 
a  philosopher,  a  man  of  universal  knowledge ;  in  each  of  these  capacities  he  is  great, 
but  also  in  more,  for  ell  that  he  achieves  in  these,  is  brightened  and  gilded  with  the 
touch  of  another  quality — his  maxims  ;  his  maxims,  his  feelings,  his  opinions,  are 
transformed  from  the  lifeless  shape  of  didactic  truths,  into  living  shapes  tnat  address 
faculties  far  finer  than  the  understanding." 

The  Greece  of  the  Greeks^  by  G.  A.  Perdiearis,  A.  M.,  late  Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Athens.     In  two  volumes. 

**  The  Deity  bu  chenf  ed  Co  nothing  theae  cities  :  but  1  un  not  rarprised  thereby,  for  1  know 
that  Deaiiny  i«  ever  sirivioi;  to  produce  something  new,  and  changes  the  week  as  ireU  as  the  strtng, 
by  the  power  of  necessity.— PAUSikNiAS. 

New  York :  Paine  &  Burgess,  60  John  street.     1846. 

There  is  something  so  sacred,  so  classic,  may  we  not  say  so  touching,  in  the  very 
name  of  Greece — it  so  calls  up  every  heroic  sentiment,  and  every  refined  feeling, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  embody  one's  thoughts  even  of  such  a  book  as  the  two  handsome 
volumes  before  us,  without  so  much  of  this  feeling  rushing  in  upon  the  mind,  as  to 
render  the  task  not  facile  of  attainment.  It  were  indeed  easy  to  say  that  the  work  is 
an  interesting  one,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  a  good  account  of  the  present  state  of 
Greece,  written  by  a  very  intelligent  native  of  the  soil,  well  known  to  us  as  having 
delivered  interesting  lectures  upon  Greece  in  this  city  not  many  years  since — that  it 
is  well  printed,  and  embellished  with  beautiful  engravings — and  in  so  sayinc;,  we 
should  but  do  it  justice,  for  every  part  of  the  book  bears  testimony  to  the  author's 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  in  the  various  views  he  has  taken  of  the  present  physical,  mo- 
ral, and  political  condition  of  the  kingdom— of  King  Otho,  the  beautiful  yonng  Queen, 
and  the  state  of  society  at  Athens.  All  this,  as  iVe  have  said,  is  not  difficult  to  state, 
and  we  do  state  it  with  sincerity  :  but  the  perusal  of  this  book  has  given  rise  to  feel- 
ings which  we  cannot  sufficiently  control,  to  avoid  giving  them  utterance;  and  we 
think  we  cannot  better  do  so,  than  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  Giaour : 

**  So  fair,  so  calm,  so  soHly  sealed. 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed ; 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 
'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more !      ' 

•*  Clime  of  the  unforffotten  brave  I 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  freedom's  home,  or  glory's  grav« ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  rhee ."' 

The  Book  of  Illustrious  Mechanics  of  Europe  and  America^  translated  from  the 
French  of  Edward  Foucaud.  Edited  by  John  Frost,  LL,  D.,  Author  of  *•  The 
Book  of  the  JVacy,'*  •*  The  Book  of  the  Army,**  "  The  Book  of  the  Colonies,"  ifc. 
Sec.  New  York:  D.  Appletow  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  Gxoroe 
S.  Appleton,  148  Chesnut-street.  Cincinnati:  Derby,  Bbadlet  &  Co.,  113 
Main  street. 

We  should  think  the  patrons  of  the  National  Magazine  would  be  very  much  obliged 
to  us  for  informing  them  of  the  translation  and  publication  of  this  book,  which,  from 
carefully  looking  throueh,  we  find  contains  much  useibl  information  beyond  the 
'  notices  it  gi^s  of  the  illustrious  men  who  have  aided  in  the  establishment  of  tbd 
arts,  for  it  gives  short  histories  of  the  most  important  arts.  It  is  indeed  the  only  book 
we  have  ever  seen  that  gives  so  full  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  in 
France.  We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  it,  than  by  an  enumeration  of  some  of  its 
valuable  contents.  First— Introduction — ^the  Working  Men— Early  State  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts — the  Gobelins — Glass — Porcelain — Steel — ^Tin,  etc. — ^Ebony  Work 
— Locks — S#ilpture — Architecture,  and  various  other  arts.— Printing — Steam- 
Automata— Canals — ^the  Lightning  Rod — Balloons — ^Parmentier — I^imps — Chemis- 
try— Works  in  Iron — Breguet~Working  in  Wood — Manufacturing  Improve- 
ments— Jacquard— Optical^  Instruments— Pianos— the  Telegraph— Galvanic  Battery- 
Voltaic  Pile — Magic  Lanterns — ^Panorama — Parachute,  etc.  These  are  included  in  the 
£rst  twenty  chapters,  of  which>  however,  the  book  oontaiiM  in  all  eighty-fonr,  thoM 
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not  enumerated  being  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater  interest  than  those  we  have  named. 
Chapter  35,  giving  an  account  of  the  celebrated  cbemiat  Chaptal,  and  the  ip- 
fiuence  he  exerted  over  the  arts,  and  the  protection  given  to  French  industry  through 
bis  means,  is  well  worth  the  cost  of  the  v\  hole  book. 

Works  of  the  English  Puritan  Divines,  by  Wiley  8f  Putnam. 
TTUs  volume  contains,  "  The  Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved,"  *'  The  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican"  "  7'he  Trinity  and  a  Christian,"  "  The  Law  and  a  Christian,  Sfc., 
by  John  Bunyan  ;  to  which  is  appended  '*  An  Exhortation  to  Peace  and  Unity," 
xnith  the  Life  of  Bunyan,  by  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  Scotch  Church,  Regent 
Square,  London     New  Yorlc :  Wilet  &  Putnam,  161  Broadway.     1846. 
No  writer  of  any  age  or  nation  has  had  more  readers  than  John  Bunyan.    No  book 
ever  had  a  more  extended  circulation  than  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and,  what  is  more, 
no  book,  the  Bible  excepted,  has  ever  been  more  read.    There  must,  therefore,  we 
should  think,  be  a  great  desire  to  read  the  life  of  a  man  so  universally  known  as  an 
author ;  while  there  are,  doubtless,  many  to  whom  the  writings  of  the  English  Puri- 
tan Divines  will  be  very  acceptable;  and  this  edition  of  them,  we  learn,  may  be  had 
at  an  uncommonly  low  price,  although  it  is  well  printed,  and  on  good  paper. 

Ji  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore, 

made  by  John  P.  Kennedy,  before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  December 

9/^,1845,  being  the  Second  Annual  Address  to  that  Association.    Baltimore: 

Printed  for  the  Society  by  J.  Murphy,  178  Baltimore  street.    1845. 

We  have  read  this  address  with  great  pleasure  and  interest.    Coming  from  the  dis« 

tioguished  writer  of  some  of  our  most  popular  works  of  fiction,  and  a  no  less  distin« 

guisbed  member  of  our  national  councils,  the  reader  has  a  full  guarantee  that  the 

subject  is  well  treated,  and  in  a  pleasing  style. 

These  historical  societies,  which,  we  are  happy  to  see,  are  becoming  more  nume- 
rous, are  increasing  our  stock  of  colonial  knowledge,  and  making  us  better  acquainted 
with  the  origin  of  the  several  States,  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  use- 
ful. In  the  case  before  us,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  given  us  a  very  satisfactory  account  of 
the  first  proprietor  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  spirit  of  toleration  contained  in  the  first 
charter  of  that  colony,  at  a  time  when  religious  toleration  was  little  practised.  We 
wish  every  success  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  feel  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  for  his  valuable  discourse. 

Report  on  the  Standards  of  Weight  and  Measuxefor  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
on  the  construction  of  the  Yard  Measures.  By  J.  H.  Alexander,  Esq.,  ofBalti- 
m»rre. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume,  from  the  press  of  John  D.  Toy,  Baltimore,  and  the 
work  will  commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  business  men,  for  its  elaborate  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  ^e  have  seen  nothing  since  the  celebrated 
report  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  on  weights  and  measures,  (made  by  him  while  Secre- 
tary of  State,)  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1821,  to  compare  with  the  eesay  of  the 
astute  author  now  before  us.  The  historical  portion  of  the  work,  in  which  not 
only  the  early  legislation  of  the  colony  of  Maryland,  on  the  subject  of  weights  and 
measures,  is  given,  but  an  account  of  the  standards  of  weights,  measures,  and  values, 
among  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  same  in  England,, 
the  variations  in  the  reigns  of  different  sovereigns,  with  the  modern  improvements, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  will  be  found  of  deep  interest.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  United  States  is  of 
great  importance,  and  the  researches  and  suggestions  of  practical  men  like  Mr. 
Alexander,  we  trust  will  lead  to  a  favourable  result. 

Otter  the  Ocean,  or  Glimpses  of  Travel  in  Many  Lands,  by  a  lady  ofjyew  York, 
**  PsrorriMtioa  chanm  our  mdmv  with  •uch  unapeakable  and  iwset  vari«Uea."~BuBTON. 

New  York  :  Paine  &  Burgess,  62  John  street.    1S46. 

This  is  a  lady's  account,  hs  the  title  purports  "  Of  Travel  in  Many  Lands."  Of 
course  it  has  no  pretensions,  being,  as  is  said  in  the  preface,  intended  **  to  convey  ta 
those  she  loved  some  share  of  the  pleasure  felt  by  her  in  lookins^  for  the  first  time 
upon  foreign  lands :  and  is  now  given  to  the  public  to  gratify  many  whose  good  will 
she  values,  who  have  requested  that  her  observations  should  be  put  in  some  conve- 
nient form."  For  ourselves,  we  like  to  read  ladies*  travels,  for  they  generally  describe 
what  they  see  with  good  taste  and  in  a  pleasant  aqd  lively  manner  ;  and  she  whO" 
wrote  this  book  saw  a  vast  deal  of  many  countries*  and  hatf  made  up  quite  an  agreeable 
ftory* 
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Tht  L^e  of  Paul  Jone$,  by  Alexander  Slidell  Maekensie,  U.  S,  JV.    New  York: 

Ha&peh  Sl  Brothers,  ^2  Cliff  btreet     1843. 

The  name  of  Paul  Jonea  it  as  familiar  to  everyone  acquainted  with  our  RevolatioD- 
arj  histoid  as  an  **  household  word,"  and  the  fame  of  the  naval  battle  between  the 
**Bon  Homme  Richard*'  and  the  **  Serapis,"  has  resounded  through  every  clime  Per- 
haps uo  man  ever  lived  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  chivalric  enterprise  than  the 
naval  hero  whose  life  is  given  in  the  two  neat  volumes  before  us.  They  contain, 
moreover,  many  of  his  letters,  and,  with  an  impartiality  which  is  commendable, 
represent  the  character  of  this  very  extraordinary  man  with  all  its  weakness,  and  with 
all  its  strength  !  His  besetting  sin  was  vanity,  which  was,  nevertheless,  accompanied 
with  a  large  share  of  benevolence,  and  an  undaunted  and  restless  spirit  of  adventure, 
which  could  not  be  satiated,  owing  to  the  limited  means  at  the  disposition  ^of  Con- 
gress in  our  Revolutionary  struggle. 

The  intimate  intercourse  our  hero  had  with  Franklin,  gives  an  additional  interest 
to  these  volumes,  which  contain  several  letters  from  the  illustrious  sage,  while  our 
minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud.  We  have  read  the  work  with  much  pleasure  and 
instruction,  and  should  think  no  inquiring  mind  would  be  content  to  pass  by  such  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  additional  information  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  John 
Paul  Jones. 

2%e  Hand-book  of  JSTeedleiDork,  by  Miaa  Lambert. 

**And  thouirh  our  couolry  everywhere  is  filled 
With  ladies  and  with  gentlemen,  skilled 
In  the  rare  art,  yet  here  we  may  descorne 
Some  things  to  teach  them,  if  they  list  to  learn." — John  Tati.ob.    * 

WWi  numerou$  IUu8tration$,  engraved  by  J.  J,  Butler.    New  York  :  Wu^t  tL 

Putnam,  161  Broadway.     1846. 

This  work  should  have  a  place,  in  every  lady's  library,  not  more  as  a  giood  man- 
ual of  needlework,  than  from  the  history  it  gives  of  the  art,  from  the  earliest  period, 
and  in  all  countries. 

Conducting  almost  the  only  periodical  of  the  country  devoted  to  domestic  industry  in 
every  senie  of  the  word,  we  can,  with  a  very  safe  conscience,  give  our  strongest  recom- 
meudatfon  of  Miss  Lambert's  labours,  and  though,  albeit,  in  nowise  skilled  in  the  art 
she  teaches,  we  can  safely  say,  from  competent  testimony,  that  we  have  not^one  too 
far  in  what  we  have  said  above,  "  that  the  work  should  find  a  place  in  every  lady's 
library." 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  a  Tale,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.,  illustrated  tnih 
numerous  Engravings^  with  an  account  of  the  Author's  Life  and  Writings^  by 
J.  Aiken,  M.  D.,  Author  of  Select  Works  on  the  British  Poets.  New  York': 
D.  Applktow  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  George  S.  Appleton, 
148  Chesnut  street. 

An  old  friend  in  a  new  dress.  Well  do  we  remember  the  first  time  we  read  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  the  intense  pleasure  it  excited ;  but  we  cannot  tell  how  many 
times  we  have  been  delighted  by  recurring  to  its  pages  since.  Would  that  we  bad 
ne/er  read  it — ^for  then  there  would  be  in  store  for  us  a  moral  gratification  such  as  we 
despair  of  ever  again  attaining. 

We  presume  few  who  read  at  all,  have  debarred  themselves  of  the  delight  of  be« 
coming  acquainted  with  Dr.  Primrose,  his  interesting  family,  and  their  various  adven- 
tures, so  inimitably  described ;  but  if  there  be  any  among  those  who  shall  see  this 
notice,  that  yet  have  that  gratification  in  store,  we  can  honestly  say,  they  are  in  an 
enviable  position,  and  we  advise  them  to  lose  no  time  in  furnishing  themselves  with 
this  very  book :  for  besides  that  they  will  have  more  pleasure  than  they  have  ever 
experienced  in  reading  a  book  of  fiction,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  author,  and  reading  an  essay  on  his  peetry  by  Dr.  Aiken.  We 
fully  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  Goldsmith  **  was  a  powerful,  yet  gentle  master  over 
the  affections,  at  once  sublime,  lively,  and  equal  to  every)  subject,'*  and  that  he  **  left 
no  species  of  writing  untouched,  nor  touched  any,  that  he  did  not  adorn." 

Man  iff  the  Republic,  a  series  of  Poems,  by  Cornelius  Matthews :  a  J^ew  Edition. 

New  York :  Paine  &  Burgess,  62  John  street.     1846. 

This  is  a  neat  miniature  copy  of  verses,  addressed  by  the  author  to  "  the  child » the 
father,  the  teacher,  the  citizen,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  (paerchtBt,  the  tttldi«r> 
the  statesman/*  fcc.  &c.,  numbering  in  all  nineteen. 
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THE  OOMMERCB  OF  SPAINr 

Ws  think  our  readers  moBt  hare  found  mtvch  instruction  in  the  history 
yre  gave  in  our  last  number,  of  the  wretchedness  which  was  exhibited  in 
Portugal,  through  the  system  of  what  is  called  ^  free  trade,"  as  recon»- 
mend^  by  Mr.  Secretary  Walker.  We  are  now  about  to  present  to  them, 
Uie  melancholy  commercial  history  of  a  country  superiour  in  climate,  and 
every  natural  endowment,  to  any  other  in  Europe.  A  country  once  the 
most  distinguished  for  its  commercial  enterprise — ^the  discorerer  of  the 
new  world — and  for  a  long  period,  the  repository  of  its  immense  treasures ; 
and  although  the  manner  of  its  downfall  has  been  somewhat,  in  form,  diiep- 
ent  from  that  of  Portugal,  yet  it  will  be  seen  to  be  traceable  to  precisely  the 
same  cause— namely,  the  neglect  of  the  home  industry ;  for  we  find  on 
reference  to  the  pages  of  history,  that  Spain  was,  in  remote  periods,  cele- 
brated for  the  fertility  of  its  soi],  and  that  it  was  equally  signalised  for  the 
Tariety  of  its  pursuits  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  found  Spain  further  advanced  in  all  kinds  of  useful 
arts,  than  they  could  possibly  have  imagined.  It  was  in  the  city  of  Zoela, 
in  the  (listrict  of  Taragon,  that  the  first  linen  stuflfe  were  manufactured ; 
and  the  cloths  of  Xativa,  or  San  Felippo,  the  ancient  Scetabis,  were  &- 
mous  through  Greece  imd  Italy.  At  Carthagena,  very  fine  stufli  were 
fitbricated  from  the  barks  of  trees,  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth 
had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  perfection — the  Spaniards  having  long 
possessed  the  art  of  dying  cloth  of  a  very  beautiful  purple  colour,  which 
they  learned  of  the  Phcsnicians,  so  that  at  one  time  they  supplied  all  Italy 
with  this  article. 

The  Celtiberians  knew  the  method  of  tempering  steel,  i>nd  nothing  could 
resist  the  force  of  .their  weapons.  The  manuntctures  of  Spain,  were, 
however,  much  injured  by  the  invasion  of  the  Northern  nations,  and  were 
again  revived  by  the  Moors^  who  exhibited  an  example  ef  genius,  indus- 
try, and  activity,  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  Spaniard,  and  the  Moors  of  Spain,  divided  between  them  the 
manufiBustures  of  that  country ;  those  of  leather^  linea^  Mlk,  ete.^  weie 
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almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  while  those  of  arms,  and  articles 
of  which  wool  was  the  raw  material,  were  in  possession  of  the  latter. 

The  history  of  Spanish  manufactures  may  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
The  first  commences  with  the  consolidation  of  all  parts  of  the  monarchy. 
Under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  year  1475,  and  extends  to  the  death  of 
Philip  II.,  in  the  year  1598.  The  second  comprises  the  reigns  of  Philip  III., 
'Philip  IV.,  and  Charles  II. ;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  whole  of  the  seveit- 
teenth  century.  Tlie  third  includes  the  eighteenth  century;  but,  strictly 
speakine,  it  did  not  commence  till  the  year  1720. 

The  first  was  a  memorable  and  brilliant  period  for  Spain,  for  in  those 
days  her  manufactures  were  on  the  increase  and  became  very  fiimous. 
The  second  period  witnessed  their  decline  and  decay,  and  their  Ml  was  as 
rapid  as  their  elevation.  The  third  period  furnishes  an  interesting  index 
of  the  efibrts  which  were  used,  for  a  long  time,  to  re-invigorate  the  na- 
tional manufactures.  During  the  first  period,  Spain  was  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition  During  the  whole  time  that  elaped,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  was 
perfectly  independent  of  foreign  nations,  manufacturing  the  greatest  part 
of  its  silk  and  wool,  and  exporting  more  manufactures  than  raw  mate- 
rials. But  during  the  progress  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  manufac- 
turers of  cotton,  linen  and  hempen  cloths,  gloves,  and  metals,  entirely 
vanished,  and  by  the  close  of  that  century,  scarcely  a  vestige  remain^. 
When  Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne,  the  intestine  wars  during  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  and  the  low  state  of  the  national  finances,  pre- 
vented the  government  from  paying  any  attention  to  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try in  this  respect,  though  some  measures  were  adopted  for  the  revival 
of  manufactures  when  peace  was  restored.  Ferdinand  VI.  did  more  for 
this  purpose  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  successor,  Charles  III., 
followed  his  example.  The  manufacturers  of  Catalonia  were  the  first  to 
revive,  after  the  war  waged  for  the  succession,  and  in  a  short  period  wean 
established,  and  by  competition  quickly  multiplied.  By  degrees,  new 
branches  of  manufactures,  were  adopted  in  various  places,  and  the  difier* 
«nt  ramifications  became  numerous.  The  state  of  manufactures,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  gave  rise  to  a  flourishing  commerce, 
which  extended  all  over  Europe.  Almeria,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona, 
were  no  less  important,  in  a  mercantile  view,  than  any  of  the  Hanse 
Towns — pushing  their  commerce  into  Syria,  Egypt,  Barbery,  and  the 
Archipelago.  The  trade  of  the  country  was,  at  this  time,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  ;  while  the  Spaniards  were  generally,  either 
engaged  in  arms  or  in  the  luxurious  enjoyments  of  peace.  The  Moon 
conducted  their  agricultural  and  manufacturing  concerns,  while  their  mer- 
chants and  bankers  were  Israelites. 

Ferdinapd,  by  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  in  1492,  had  acqilired  all  the 
manu&ctures  of  Spain — then,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  hands  of  ^e  Moors ; 
iwt  they  had  considerably  injured  the  sale  of  their  goods,  by  then:  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews.  The  discovery  of  America,  had,  before  many  years, 
given  firesh  vigour  to  industry  and  conunerce ;  both  these  pursuits  in- 
creased prodigiously  under  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  11.  In  the  last  yean 
of  the  latter  reign,  the  city  of  Seville  alone  contained  sixty  thousand 
looms  for  weaving  silk,  at  least ;  so  says  the  Abbe  Raynal.  The  woollen 
f  doth  of  Segovia  was  considered  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  that*of  Catalo- 
nia waS)  in  the  Levant,  preferred  to  any  other.    The  armada  against 
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England,  in  1588,  consisted  of  150  large  men-of-war,  and  is  sufficient 
proof  that  Spidn  had  at  that  time  a  powerful  nayy,  and  consequently  a 
neat  foreign  commerce  ;  and  in  the  compass  of  a  century,  the  Spaniards 
formed  inunense  and  very  expensiye  undertakings — ^the  wars  of  the  low 
countries,  and  the  league,  alone,  cost  them  near  seven  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  By  these  operations,  an  infinite  amount  of  their  treasures  and 
precious  metals  were  sent  abroad. 

If  the  Spaniards  had  then  been  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  they  sent  to 
their  Colonies,  as  was  the  case  afterwards,  Europe  would  then  have  en^ 
joyed  the  treasures  of  Spain,  as  she  subsequently  did.  In  such  a  state  of 
dependency  for  her  supplies  of  manufactures,  she  could  never  have  made 
expensive  annamentis  by  sea,  paid  so  many  foreign  armies,  fomented  divir 
sioDs  in  the  neighbouring  states,  subverted  every  thing  by  intrigue,  been 
the  mover  of  all  political  events,  and  the  first  power  on  the  eartn. 

If  we  believe  Usteriz,  an  eminent  Spanish  author,  the  immense  trea- 
sures, imported  from  1493  to  1724,  amounted  to  five  thousand  millions  of 
dollars.  "  Yet,"  says  he,  "  all  this  treasure  necessarily  goes  out  every  year 
to  other  European  natiotis,  for  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  those  na« 
tions,  with  which  Spain  and  its  Indies  are  supplied  in  immense  quanti- 
ties." Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  happier  for 
Spain,  if  she  had  never  colonized  in  America,  unless  she  had  at  the  same 
time  cultivated  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  as  formerly,  by  which  means  she 
might  not  only  have  kept  much  of  the  American  treasure  within  herself, 
as  capital  for  the  support  of  her  industry,  but  those  manu&ctures  would, 
by  a  necessary  increase  of  people,  have  contributed  to  make  up  the  losa 
of  the  native  Spaniards,  transplanted  in  great  numbers  to  America. 

When  once  a  nation  begins  to  decline,  it  seldom  stops.  The  loss  c^ 
population,  of  manu&ctures,  and  of  trade,  operates  upon  the  pursuit  of 
a^culture ;  thus,  while  all  Europe  was  improving  in  knowledge,  and 
was  animated  with  a  spirit  of  industry,  Spain  was  falling  into  a  state  of 
inaction  and  barbarism.  In  a  short  time,  such  a  thing  as  a  road  or  public 
highway,  was  unknown — travellers  were  stopped  at  rivers  over  which 
there  were  neither  bridges  nor  boats  ;  there  was  not  a  single  canal  or  na- 
vigable river.  The  most  superstitious  people  in  the  world,  as  to  their 
&8t  days — sufiered  their  fisheries  to  drop,  and  bought  fish  every  year,  to 
the  amount  of  $2,500,000.  Except  a  few  old  vessels,  they  had  not  a 
national  ship  in  their  harbours.  Their  coasts  lay  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Barbary  corsairs.  To  escape  falling  into  such^ands,  they 
were  obliged  to  freight  in  foreign  vessels.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Philip  IV.  found,  that,  though  America  poured  its 
treasures  into  Spain,  all  his  sold  turned  into  copper,  and  he  was  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  raising  the  value  of  his  copper  coin  ahnost  equal  to 
that  of  silver,  of  the  same  weight:  and  while  Spain  saw  all  other  nations 
growing  more  enlightened  from  their  progress  in  the  arts,  his  people 
thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  follow  such  an  example.  The  inqui- 
sition— that  tremendous  tribunal — established,  as  was  alledged,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  Judaism  and  Mahomedanism — had  proved  fatal  to  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  and  all  useful  knowledge,  and  the  people  remained  sunk 
into  the  most  profound  ignorance.  Instead  of  that  activity  which  could 
alone  convey  life  to  the  extensive  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  which 
lay  so  much  scattered  abroad  in  the  world,  ^  the  Spaniards  were  so  tardy 
in  all  their  movements,  that  business  was  ruinously  impeded. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  melancholy  sitaation  of  Spain,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  IV.,  with  a  declining  agriculture,  no  manufjeictures,  and  little  com- 
merce, except  what  was  carried  on  in  foreign  ships,  is  said  to  have  put 
the  Spanish  Court  upon  consultation  in  the  year  1647,  whether  it  might 
not  l>e  adyisable  for  the  ICing  and  his  Court  to  remove  to,  and  settle  en- 
tirely in,  America.  In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Spain  grew 
still  more  feeble.  In  1660,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  only  trade  in 
the  world  for  gold  and  silver,  money  was  no  where  so  scarce.  In  1672, 
Spain  lost  to  France,  Burgundy  and  some  of  her  provinces  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  the  former  having  been  ever  since  alienated,  and  become  a  part 
of  the  French  monarchy.  In  1700,  King  Charles  II.  of  Spain  died.  <«  The 
French  King,  (says  Anderson,)  had  managed  that  weak  Prince's  will 
absolutely  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  thereupon 
Louis  seized  upon  the  entire  Spanish  monarchy,  without  regarding  the 
last  partition  treaty.  Hereby  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  was  alarmed, 
and  most  especially  the  Emperor,  Endand,  and  Holland.  By  Louis's 
seizing  upon  Milan,  and  other  imperial  feofs  in  Italy,  the  Emperor  and 
empire  were  nearly  concerned.  By  his  seizing  on  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, the  Dutch  were  deprived  of  a  barrier  against  France  ;  and  by  his 
possession  of  Spain  itself,  England  and  Holland's  great  commerce,  in 
and  to  the  Mediterranean,  lay  much  at  his  mercy,  as  did,  also,  their  West 
India  commerce,  by  his  despatching  ships  of  war  to  take  possession  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America.  Yet  both  England  and  Holland,  found 
themselves  obliged  so  far  to  temporize,  as  at  first  to  recognize  his  grand- 
son for  King  of  Spain,  being  as  yet  in  no  condition  to  oppose  his  title,  or 
openly  to  favour,  what  was  more  to  their  interest,  the  claim  of  the  House 
of  Austria  to  the  Spanish  monarchy." 

From  Mac^regor's  commercial  statistics,  we  extract  the  following  sum- 
mary firom  this  period,  which  is  thus  brought  down  to  the  present  time : 

"  The  government  of  Spain  can  scarcely  be  considered,  ever  since  the 
paralyzation  of  her  liberties  under  Charles  V.,  and  the  establishment  of 
absolute  power  under  Philip  V.,  less  despotic  than  Russia  and  Turkey. 
The  Cortes  were  only  assembled  at  very  long  intervals  ;  not  for  free  de- 
liberative purposes,  but  for  mere  form.  The  Council  of  State,  and  the 
Council  of  Castile,  being  under  the  direction  of,  and  the  members  ap- 
pointed by,  the  King,  formed  no  obstacle  to  the  absolute  will  of  the  mo- 
nai'ch.  The  gold  of  South  America  purchased  luxurious  ease  at  home ; 
the  first  offices  in  the  State  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  industry  and 
enterprise  languished  ;  commerce  was  destroyed  by  barbarous  restrictions ; 
the  population  decreased  from  idleness,  and  from  the  superstition  and 
pride  of  the  grandees,  and  even  hidalgoes,  who  preferred  their  junior 
sons  becoming  ecclesiastics,  or  even  monks,  and  imprisoned  their  daugh- 
ters in  Qonvents,  rather  than  have  either  the  one  or  the  other  engaged  in 
industrious,  rational,  and  national  occupations.  Spain  lost  her  rank 
among  nations,  and  was  finally  subdued  by  Napoleon.  The  old  dynasty 
was  afterwards,  by  the  assistance  of  England,  re-established,  but.  the 
South  American  Colonies  revolted,  and  in  1820,  an  abortive  effort  was 
attempted  to  restore  the  Cortes,  with  all  the  privileges  of  that  once  pow-  . 
erful  assembly. 

<'  With  the  aid  oi  France,  Ferdinand  was  enabled  not  only  to  put  down 
Ibe  popular  movement,  but  to  re-^tablish  a  >sway  fully  as  absolute  as 
was  exercised  by  the  most  despotic  of  his  predecessors. 
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"  The  constitutional  party,  from  1820  to  1823,  were  carried  forward  in 
their  views  of  government,  to  an  impracticable  extreme.  The  elements 
of  a  durable  constitution,  such  as  they  coqceived,  neither  did,  nor  does, 
exist  in  any  country — far  less  in  Spain.  The  adoption  of  universal  suf- 
frage, only  one  representative  house,  from  which  the  nobles,  clergy,  and 
the  wealthy  and  influential  bodies  were  to  be  excluded,  and  rendering 
the  veto  of  the  monarch  temporary,  formed  certainly  a  most  visionary 
and  impracticable  conception,  in  a  country  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  illiterate  and  superstitious,  and  accustomed  to  reverence  and  ob^y 
their  clergy,  and  to  respect  and  depend  on  the  higher  ranks. 

"  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  liberal  party  obtained  the  ascend- 
ency so  far,  under  the  Queen  Regent,  as  to  restore  the  Cortes,  with 
power  limited  and  not  initiative,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  defined. 

*'  Spain  occupies  a  surface  nearly  one-half  greater  than  the  British  isles, 
with  a  soil  capable  of  yielding  nearly  double  the  value  of  agricultural 

Eroduce.  Spain  is  eleven  times  as  large  as  Holland ;  the  latter,  as  we 
ave  seen,  has  no  minerals,  little  land  for  other  purposes  than  for  grazing 
and  for  buildings,  no  timber,  and  a  climate  the  character  of  which  is  hu- 
mid, and  for  a  part  of  the  year  severely  cold.  If  Spain  and  Holland  were 
left  to  themselves,  in  the  event  of  a  warlike  contention,  which  of  the  na- 
tions would  be  most  likely  to  overcome  the  other  ?  At  present,  opinion 
would  decide  in  favour  of  Holland.  The  example  of  these  two  nations, 
is  an  elucidation  of  the  power  or  weakness  of  countries,  in  consequence 
of  the  wisdom  and  industry,  or  the  folly  and  negligence  of  man,  in  oppo- 
sition to  natural  advantages  or  obstructions." 

In  giving  this  short  sketch  of  the  commercial  history  of  Spain,  we 
have  confined  ourselves  to  its  general  features,  to  show  that  no  country 
can  advance  in  wealth  and  civilization,  without  an  industrious  population, 
and  a  due  regard  to  its  natural  advantages,  sustained  by  the  paternal  care 
of  the  government — and  we  think  the  history  of  no  country  more  fully 
proves  this  than  that  of  Spain.  Possessing  one  of  the  finest  climates  in 
the  world,  fine  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  mineral  treasures  in 
abundance-^with  a  monopoly,  for  centuries,  of  all  the  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones  of  the  Western  world,  pouring  into  her  lap— we  see  her 
sunk  in  sloth,  and  its  concomitant  wretchedness. 

While  her  people  husbanded  their  own  resources,  and  industriously 
converted  their  abundant  raw  inaterial  into  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  these  measures  produced  the  effects  invariably  attendant  upon 
them,  and  Spain  was,  as  we  have  seen,  flourishing  and  independent.  But 
when  the  treasures'  of  her  American  Colonies,  in  the  shape  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  precious  stones,  poured  in  upon  her,  how  striking  was  the  con- 
trast. Her  independent  and  happy  population  were  seduced  from  their 
industrious  pursuits,  and  idleness,  sloth,  and  dissipation  of  every  kind, 
gradually  reduced  them  to  misery  and  wretchedness. 

It  is  true,  that  many  other  causes  were  in  operation,  to  retard  Spain 
in  the  march  of  prosperity,  which  has  so  distinguished  the  eighteenth  and 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  unhappy  intestine  wars,  by  which 
she  has  been  so  much  convulsed,  and  which  have  rendered  the  govern- 
ment so  unstable,  must  undoubtedly  have  had  great  influence  in  disturb- 
ing her  internal  policy,  and  greatly  retarded  her  in  the  improvements 
which  have- resulted  from  the  advancement  in  science  and  the  arts,  so 
strongly  characterizing  these  latter  times. 
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We  are  happy,  however,  to  notice  that  something  of  thi»  impulse  is  im 
progress ;  that  the  extraction  of  her  rich  mineral  treasures  is  increasing, 
and  that  railroads  are  commencing  to  be  built ;  these  are  good  signs,  and 
there  is  thence  some  reason  to  hope,  that  as  the  arts  and  sciences  again 
revive,  and  intercommunication  becomes  more  easy,  a  country  so  highly 
favoured  in  soil  and  climate,  and  so  richly  endowed  with  eveiy  means  of 
sustaining,  in  comfort,  a  large  population,  may  eventually  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  once  more  resume  a  respectable  rank  among  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  statistics  of  the  general  commerce  oi 
Spain,  and  to  show  the  items  of  her  trade  with  the  United  States,  for  the 
year  ending  30th  of  June,  1844,  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  veiy  incon- 
siderable. 

Of  her  tariff  of  duties,  we  shall,  as  we  have  done  with  Portugal,  ^ive 
enough  to  show  that  her  present  policy  is,  like  that  of  all  other  countries, 
protective.  Yet,  in  t^e  case  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  bclth,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  can  enjoy,  to  the  full  extent,  the  benefits  of  this  policy; 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  so  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  mo- 
dern improvement  of  the  arts. 

We  have  said  little  or  nothing  of  the  Colonies  of  Spain ;  because,  so  far 
as  regards  our  intercourse  with  these  Colonies,  our  commercial  connexion 
is  entirely  separate  and  distinct — having  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  neither  coinmercially  nor  financially. 

In  the  course  of  these  commercial  sketches,,  which  it  is  our  intention 
to  continue,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  introduce  remarks  upon  our  trade 
with  the  Coloni^  of  the  different  European  powers,  in  which  the  Colonies 
of  Spain,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  will  not  be  overlooked. 

Imports  from  Spain  into  the  Untied  States t  from  June  30, 1643,  to  June  30, 1844: 

SPECIE. 

Gold $25,362 

SUvcr, ; V.  10,250 

$35,632 

All  other  articles  free  of  duty $3,220 

ArticLee  of  Wearing  Apparel, 206 

MaUing  and  Mats, 5,904 

Earthenand  Stoneware,. 80 

Corks, • 16,930 

Brassells  Carpeting, 80 

Sherry  Wine, 20,751 

Port  Wine, 30 

Teneriffe  Wine, 6,158 

Wine  of  Spain, 36,415 

Wines  of  Germany • 8,420 

Other  Mediterranean  Wines,.. '. . . .  3,138 

Olive  Oil, 1,264 

Brandy  from  Grain, 61 

Almonds • 20,045 

Fira, 1,697 

Rutins, 371,803 

Bottles, 55 

Books  printed 40  years  before  Importation, ••• 256 

In  other  languages, f««««.«*» ••••••••• 372 
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Silt $33,645 

Dried  or  Smoked  Fish, •  • , 20 

$566,091 
Not  enumerated  articles 67,273 

Total  imports  from  Spain  to  the  United  SUtes. . . .  $633,3^4 

ExporU  to  Spain,  from  the  United  S{ates,for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1844  : 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  AS  FOLLOWS : 

Staving  and  Heading, • $07,692 

Manufactures  of  Wood 1^593 

Naral  Stores,. • ^ ,         2S0 

Beef  inBarrels , 352 

Pork  and  Lard, •... ,.         195 

Cotton 358,978 

Tobacco, ' 123,698 

Coaches  and  other  Carriages, 1,500  t 

Household  Furniture ..  ..         108 

Spirits  of  Turpentine, 459 

$584,765 
Foreign  Exports, • 47,780 

Total  Exports  to  Spain  from  the  United  Sutes, $632,545 

SPANISH  TARIFF,  PROMULGATED   ON  THE  FIRST  OF  NOVEMBER, 
1841,  AND  NOW  IN  FORCE. 

The  importation  into  Spain,  of  the  following  articles  is  prohibited — viz. 

Cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds;  barilla;' brushes  for  horses;  brandy;  spirits  of 
wine  (alcohol ;)  ornamental  furniture  and  ornaments^  whether  of  metal  or  wood,  or 
set  with  precious  stones,  or  mock  jewels,  and  all  objects  necessary  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship. 

Firearms  of  all  kinds ;  jet ;  quicksilver ;  sulphur ;  sword-canes  and  air-guns ;  but- 
tons, and  dies  for  Spanish  coins ;  ships  and  vessels  under  400  tons ;  corn  and  grain ; 
horses,  mares,'  and  mules. 

Cacao  from  foreign  European  countries,  by  land  or  sea. 

Stockings  of  all  kinds ;  bell  metal ;  carcasses  and  shells ;  small  carts  for  children, 
and  wheelbarrows;  charts  published  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  admiralty,  &c.,  re- 
printed in  foreign  countries;  cinnabar;  mattresses;  cork;  squares  and  rules  of  all 
sorts,  stamped  or  not ;  hides  and  skins,  salted  or  dried ;  epaulets,  and  gold  and  silver 
tassels  for  military  uniforms;  chocolate;  waste  silk;  figures  and  dolls  dressed,  or 
statues,  or  busts  of  marble^  stone,  china,  or  wood ;  buckram ;  writing-desks,  of  oMi- 
nary  metal,  or  plated,  or  gtit;  bast,  or  feather-grass  (eeparto)  wrought ;  looking-glas- 
ses, the  plate  being  upwards  of  one-fourth  of  their  height ;  tin  and  pewter  wares  in 
whatever  form,  plain  or  japanned,  and  tin  or  iron  plates  of  all  kinds ;  bands,  rollers,  ; 

and  fillets;  artificial  fruits  and  flowers ;  flasks ;  caps  of  all  kinds ;  madder,  ground  or 
ungronod ;  gloves  and  mittens  of  all  kinds ;  iron,  wrought ;  blades  for  swords,  dag- 
gers, knives,  Itc. ;  soap,  hard  or  soft;  cages  for  birds;  sealing-wax;  wool;  books; 
woods,  manufactured  and  ornamented ;  nleo,  instruments  of  wood,  furniture,  and  any 
description  of  wooden  manufactures ;  smallwares  {manttfaeturcu  de  paaamaneria,) 
of  all  kinds,  such  as  bands,  tapes,  net-work,  &c. ;  saddlery  and  harness  of  all  kinds ; 
marble,  or  adabaster,  wrought  and  polished,  in  pieces  or  blocks;  coarse  fringe  stuffs 
{nearraga ;)  stockings  and  sockff  of  all  kinds ;  playing-cards,  books,  and  works  in 
the  Spanish  language ;  gold  and  silver,  wrought  in  any  shape  not  permitted  by  law ;  j 

painting*  and  designs  for  fkns;  bread  of  all  kinds  of  flour;  paper  of  other  descrip-  j 

tions  than  those  named  in  the  tariff*;  pastes,  such  as  macaroni,  semolina,  &c. ;  combs ; 
furs;  parchment;  fish  of  all  kinds,  whether  fresh,  salted,  or  dried,  except  codfish 
and  stockfish  {haeaiao ;)  stone  (pietfraM/ento/,)  stones— viz :  fire  stone,  grind  and  j 

whet  stonesy  rough  stone,  or  stone  b«wn  for  building.    Articles  of  ornament  for  ordh 
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nary  use,  containing  effigies,  or  pictures  of  the  saints;  stereotype  plates  (called 
cliehet ;)  lead  in  bars,  or  with  or  without  mixture  of  tin;  feathers  for  head-dresses, 
and  plumes  for  all  other  purposes ;  gunpowder ;  powder  for  cataplasms ;  powder,  or 
line  sand  for  cards ;  fishing  nets ;  wearing  apparel  of  all  descriptions,  excepting  that 
worn,  or  brought  by  travellers  as  personal  luggage ;  rosaries ;  salt,  common,  and  salt- 
petre ;  hats  of  all  kinds ;  tobacco ;  cards  or  plates,  having  coats  of  arms  eo^ven 
thereon ;  wheat,  barley,  rye,  pulse,  peas,  beans,  maize,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
flour  ;  candles,  wax,  and  tallow ;  national  decorations  and  badges,  crosses,  and  orders; 
window  ^lass,  common,  and  hollow  glass,  covered  or  not  covered  with  wicker  work ; 
gypsum,  m  stone  or  powder,  and  plaster  of  ^aris ;  sieves,  and  screens  of  all  kinds. 

Among  the  above  list  of  general  prohibitions^  there  are  several,  but 
not  important  exceptions,  in  the  tariff  of  articles  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  which  extends  in  consequence  of  its  numerous  repetitions  to 
1,326  articles,  exculsive  of  articles  imported  from  America  and  Asia. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  numerous  repetitions  and  lengthy  arrangement 
of  this  tedious  tariff,  we  have  arranged  the  articles  so  as  to  present  them 
in  conformity  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 


TARIFF    ON    SUNDRY    ARTICLES. 

WOVEN  MAinrrACTUBES. 

Linen tptr  qtUntaly  15  to  25  per  cent,  tvith  one-third  more  eomumption  duty,  and 
if  imported  in  foreign  vessels  one-third  additional  duty. 

Woolen  manufactuies  are  divided  into  eight  classes  : 

Clsss  1st,  pays  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  from  one-third  to  one-half  additional  con- 
sumption duty,  and  the  same  additional  if  imported  in  foreign  vessels. 

Class  2nd,  25  per  cent,  one-third  additional  consumption,  and  one-third  more  if  In 
foreign  vessels. 

Class  4th,  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  one-fourth  more  consumption  duty,  from  one-third 

to  one-half  additional  if  in  foreign  vessels. 
Class  5th,  25  per  cent.,  one-third  more  consumption  duty,  one-!hird  additional  in 

foreign  vessels. 
Class  6th,  20  per  cent.,  one-third  more  consumption  duty,  one-third  additional  in 

foreign  vessels. 
Class  7th,  20  per  cent.,  one-third  more  consumption  duty,  one-third  additional  in 

foreign  vessels. 
Class  8th,  20  to  25  per  cent,  one-third  more  consumption  duty,  one-third  additions!  in 

foreign  vessels. 
Siiixs  are  divided  into  six  classes,  and  pay  from  15  to  25  per  cent.,  with  one-third 

more  consumption  duty,  one-third  additional  in  foreign  vessels. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  with  a  further  account  of 
the  Spanish  tariff,  our  tr^de  being  so  nmited,  and  few,  if  any,  articles 
except  staves,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  being  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  that  country.  The  duties  are  all  levied,  and  calculated  on  a 
valuation  in  Spain,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  cost ;  so  that  they  are,  in 
effect,  much  higher  than  the  rates  here  indicated. 

Tobacco,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  government  monopoly.  Staves  pay  a 
duty  of  1^  per  cent.,  <id  valorem^  in  Spanish,  and  one-fourth  additional 
in  American  vessels,  and  two-thirds  is  again  added  when  the  article  is 
entered  for  consumption. 

The  duty  on  cotton  is  not  nam^d  in  the  Spanish  tariff^  and  all  articles 
not  named  are  said  to  pay  15  per  cent.,  ad  valorem. 
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NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  SPAIN. 

The  navigation  and  commerce  of,  Spain  are  described  as  of  great  ex- 
tent and  value,  as  far  back  as  the  earliest  known  periods  of  history.  The 
Greek  and  Phoenician  navigators  sailed  to  and  finally  colonized  Spain, 
and  traded  between  the  East  and  this  extensive  peninsula :  then  con- 
sidered the  extreme  Western  limit  of  the  world.  Cadiz  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  TyrianS  about  1,000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Many  other  towns,  as  Valentia,  Malaga,  Cordova,  &c.,  were  founded  by/ 
the  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonists.  The  Carthaginians  long  aflerwardi^ 
established  themselves  as  traders  and  colonists  in  Spain,  the  seaports  of 
which,  and  of  the  other  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  were,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  trade,  in  active  correspondence  with  each  other.  The 
Vandals  and  Visigoths  afterwards  occupied  Spain,  and  subdued,  but  did 
not  extirpate,  or  drive  out,  the  former  inhabitants,  nor  yet  extinguish 
the  commerce  of  the  seaports  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Vandals  (a.d.428) 
embarked  for  Africa,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  collecting  at  Gibraltar  a 
fleet  of  ships,  from  the  other  seaports  of  Spain,  sufficient  to  transport 
80,000  men,  with  their  baggage,  arms,  and  provisions.  It  would,  also, 
appear  that  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  Spain 
flourished  during  the  time  of  the  Moors. 

The  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.,  are 
described  as  the  great  era  of  Spanish  navigation  and  trade ;  but,  although 
Spain  has  gloried  in  employing  both  the  discoverer  of  America  and  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico,  we  are  unable  to  discover  or  conclude  that  Spain 
was  at  any  period  a  great  commercial  country.  Building  royal  fleets  by 
means  of  excessive  taxation — ^granting  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade, 
to  and  from  America  and  the  Philippines— excluding  generally  the  manu- 
factures of  foreign  countries — and  bringing  to  Spam  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver robbed  from  tne  natives  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  and 
the  precious  metals  extracted  afterwards  by  slave  labour  from  the  mines 
of  America,*  cannot  assuredly  be  considered  extensive,  or  sound,  com- 
merce, which  consists  legitimately  of  a  fair  interchanffe  of  the  commodi- 
ties of  one  country  or  on<5  place  for  those  of  another  kind,  use,  or  value. 
In  this  sense,  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  Portuguese  was  far 
more  important  than  that  of  Spain.  # 

The  more  general  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  of  Spanish  trade  and 
riches,  are  now  well  known  to  have  been  most  outrageously  exaggerated ^ 
Spain,  if  we  except  the  precious  stones  and  the  gold  and  silver  treasures 
of  her  churches,!  retained  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of* wealth 
imported  from  both  the  Indies. 

*  From  the  tilver  mines  of  Potosi  alooe,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Minister 
Ijaberto  de  Sierra,  in  1802,  (exclusively  of  the  vast  sums  fraudulently  secreted,)  there 
was  exported  to  Spain,  in  246  years,  the  enormous  value,  reduced  to  British  sterling 
money,  of  nearly  £163,000,000 ;  and  during  the  following  years  the  official  account 
of  gold  and  silver  imported  (exclusively  of  smuggling)  from  the  Spanish  Colonies, 
appears  enormous— viz  :  in  1784,  £10,034,000;  in  1785,  £9,478,400;  in  1792, 
jC3362,000.  Humboldt  states  the  average  annual  produce  of  the  Spanish  American 
nines  as  follows :  1500  to  1545— £600,000 ;  1545  to  1600— £2,200,000 ;  1600  to  1700 
— £3,200,000;  1700  to  1750— £4,400,000 ;  1750  to  1803— £7,060,000  sterling. 

t  None  in  the  world  exceeded  in  their  internal  riches  the  churches  of  Spain.  The 
church  of  the  Escurial,  in  1716,  contained  3,537  manive  reliquaires  in  silver,  in  ver- 
meil, or  gold,  and  set  with  precious  stones.  These  reliquairet  contained  7  whole 
Mints,  107  saints'  heads,  177  saints'  anos  and  legs,  346  saints'  veins,  1400  saints' 
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GENERAL  COMMERCE  OF  SPAIN. 
The  following  statement  of  the  general  commerce  of  Spain  was  pub- 
liahed  recently  by  a  commission  upon  the  Spanish  tariff,  in  a  Report  to 
the  Spanish  Minister  of  Finance  : 

ne  total  foreign  Commerce  of  Spain^  at  well  by  land  a§  by  aea,  wom^  th  1S43 — 

Totel  Imports $22,865,000 

Total  Exports 16,456,000 

839,321,000 

Commerce  with  Europe,  the     C  Imports, $12,386,000 

Leyant,  and  Africa, {  Exports, 10,126,000 

Commerce    with     Spanish     C  Imports, 9,980,000 

America  &  United  Sutes,     {  Exports, 6,272,000 

Commerce  with  Asia J  Imports. ^l^*^ 

^£xportaUon,..y...  57,400 

Of  this  amount  the  commerce  by  sea  amounted  to, . .   37,595,000 

By  land 1,726,000 

^$39,321,000 

The  French  Consular  statement,  from  whence  the  above  figures  are 
,  taken,  estimates  the  contraband,  or  smuggling  trade  of  Spain,  at  about 
^  one-half  the  regular  trade,  and  thence  concludes  that  the  whole  imports 
and  exports  when  added  together,  including  the  regular  and  smuggling 
commerce,  would  amount  to  $58,981,500.  The  same  authority  states 
of  the  regular  trade,  about  three-fourths  is  in  Spanish  vessels,  and  one- 
fourth  in  foreign. 

From  the  same  statement,  although  we  have  no  account  of  the 
Spanish  and  foreign  tonnage  or  number  of  vessels,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  amounts  in  Spanish  and  foreign  ships  : 

Importations  under  the  Spanish  flag $9,124,400 

do.   ^    do.  Foreign  flags, 3,011,200 

$12,135,600 


EbqwrtatioB  under  the  Spanish  flag, $5,015,200 

do.       do.        Foreign  flags 4,447,200 

$9,462,400 

According  to  the  Spanish  official  reports,  the  commerce  of  Spain  with 
her  colonid  possessions,  taking  the  annual  average  of  the  five  jeara 
previous  to  1790,  amounted  in  British  sterling  money  to  the  following 
value— viz : 

ImportaUons  from  ^e  Colonies,  5  ?««<>"«  n^ftals, ^,880.000 

'^  •  I  VanquB  products, 2,160,000 

Total  Imports, £7,040,000 

Exported  to  the  Spanish  Colonies,  J  Spanish  products, £2,640,000 

I  Foreign  products 3,000,000^ 

Total  Exports,   £5,640,000 

Importati<m  into  Spain  from  foreign  countries,  5  5^  J^^^®^  1?^^? '^^''^'55? 

(  Dj  Contraband,    3,440,000 

£5,200,000 


thumbs,  finsers,  and  toes,  1,500  other  holy  relics  of  saints :  and  the  statue  of  St  Law- 
tenee,  weighing  450  lbs.  of  silver,  and  18  Iba.  of  gold. 
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Daring  the  year  1792,  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  into  Spain, 
by  contraband  or  otherwise,  are  stated  to  have  amounted  to  714,896,000 
reals  vellon,  or  ^67,446,833  sterling,  and  the  exports  to  foreign  countries 
only  to  the  value  of  396,195,000  reals  vellon,  or  iS4,125,989  sterling. 
The  Spanish  authorities,  in  their  official  reports,  term  the  foregoing  the 
flourisning  years  of  their  commerce. 

The  Junta  de  Medios,  which  sat  at  Cadiz  in  the  years  1811, 1812,  and 
1813,  whose  reports  we  have  already  referred  to,  states,  that  a  war  with 
£ngland  has  always  been  ruinous  to  Spanish  trade,  and  yet  that  the  ex* 
ports  of  Spain,  in  1795,  amounted  in  value  to  480,000,000  reals  vellon— 
viz : 

In  diamonds  and  pi^cious  stones 7,000,000 

"silks 20,000,000 

"wools, 150,0000.00 

"cotton, 7,000,000 

"  leather  and  skin 30,000,000 

"  brandy,  barilla,  soap,  raisins,  and  acids, 156,000,000 

"salt,  drugs,  and  colonial  produce, 110,000,000 

Tot^l, 480,000,000 

Total  sterling £5,000/X)0 

That  the  total  Imports  amounted  that  year,  including  contraband — 

In  jewels,  glasswares,  paper,  furniture,  perfumery,  and  cloths,  480.000,000 

In  wine,  copper,  grain,  tanned  skins,  and  provisions, 240,000,000 

Hemp,  roots,  pitcn,  flax,  wood,  ironworks,  tin,  and  drugs, ....  160,000,000 

Reals  vellon 880,000,000 

Total  sterling £9,166,660 

It  must  appear  evident,  from  the  foregoing  brief  statement,  how  great- 
ly the  trade  and^he  navigation  of  Spain  was  overrated.  Spanish  ship- 
ping was,  during  the  foregoing  years,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Spanish  coasting  trade,  and  in  tne  trade  with  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. (See  Trade  of,  hereafter.  J  Cadiz  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  annual 
galleons  which  brought  home  tne  precious  metals  of  Guanaxaco,  Potosi, 
&c.  The  same  port  is  said  to  have  admitted  annually  600  foreign  ves- 
sels— Barcelona  350,  and  Malaga  300  ;  but  these  were  of  small  tonnage, 
.  and  arrived  under  great  restrictions,  and  the  loss  of  the  colonial  trade  has 
greatly  diminished  the  trade  of  those  ports. 

As  to  the  actual  trade  of  Spain,  since  1814,  our  returns  do  not  enable 
us  to  state,  even  by  estimate,  the  general  trade  of  Spain.  The  Spanish 
government  returns,  give  the  general  trade  of  Spain  as  follows,  in  1827 
and  1828— viz: 

Va1u0  of  ImporU.  Value  orEzporta. 

The  imports  during  those  years  consisted  of  colonial  producer-to- 
bacco, from  Gibraltar  and  United  States— hardwares— linem^  more  M» 
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value  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole — ^woollens  and  silks — salt  fish,  (value 
about  jB300,000,  in  1829,) — building  timber  and  other  raw  materials. 
The  exports  consisted  of  flour,  &c.,  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Maideira,  and 
the  Canaries — and  brandy,  wines,  dry  fruit,  almonds,  olive  oil,  wool,  silk, 
quicksilver,  lead,  iron,  steel,  &c. 

The  trade  between  France  and  Spain,  according  to  the  French  official 
accounts,  antounts,  during  the  following  years,  to 


Tewf .  Imports  from  ExporU  to 

Spain.  Spain. 

1787  60,33y,000fr.  40,iei,200fr. 

1783  27,256,000  49,890,200 

1789  32,235,000  41,034,000 

1825  16,273,000  63,272,000 

1826  17,392,800  46,206,000 

1827  22,949,000  40,824,000 


Years.  Imports  from  Exports  to 

Spain.  Hpain. 

1328  19,973,000rr.  4l,637,000fr. 

1829  21,246,000  41,707,000 

1830  22.916,000  34,245,000 

1831  20,224,000  36,025,000 

1832  16,675,400  28.032,000 
1837  27,000,000  45,700,000 


During  the  years  1809  to  1814,  the  trade  in  British  manufactures  to 
Spain  and  for  Spain,  by  way  of  Gibraltar,  appears  to  have  greatly  in- 
creased. The  declared  value  of  British  manufactures  exported  to  Spain 
and  Gibraltar  during  the  following  years  were — viz  : 

TCiLM.             To  Spain.  To  GibralUr.            total. 

1814 £3,560,000 £2,056.000 £5,616.000 

1825 323,800  903,000 1,231,800 

1827 225,414 1,045,266 1,270,680 

1828 301,153  l/)38,925 1,340,078 

1829* 861,675  504,163 1,365,838 

1830 607,068  292.760     899,828 

1831...  597,848  367,2S5 965,133 

1832 442,926  461,470 904.396' 

1833 442,837  335,460 828,297 

1834  325,907  460,719 786,626 

1835 405,065  602,580 1,007,645 

1836 437,076 756.411  1,193,487 

1837 286,636 906,155 1,192,791 

1838 243,839 894,096 1,137,935 

1839 262,231  1,170.702 1,432,933 

1840 404,252 1,111,176 1,515,428 

1841  413,849 1,053,367  1,467,216 

•1842 322,614  ..^ 937,719  1,260,333 

Tobacco, — Of  this  article  about  6,000,000  lbs.  is  smuggled  annually 
from  Gibraltar  into  Spain,  and  about  4,000,000  lbs.  is  exported  from  the 
same  depot  to  Oran,  Algiers,  Malta,  and  other  places.  Spain,  in  the 
face  of  this  contraband,  still  maintains  her  Royal  Tobacco  Monopoly. 
Exclusive  of  the  tobacco  smuggled  into  Spain  from  Gibraltar,  it  is  smug- 
gled in  extensively  along  the  wbole  north  and  west  coasts  of  Spain.  The 
recent  extension  of  the  Spanish  Customs  to  the  sea-coasts  ana  ports  of 
Biscay  will  not  diminish,  but,  it  is  asserted,  will  greatly  increase  the  con- 
traband trade. 

*  In  the  year  1829,  Cadiz  was  declared  a  free  port,  and  the  ezportf  of  British 
ffpodA  to  be  smuggled  into  Spain  from  Gibraltar  immediately  decreased,  while  the 
direct  exports  to  Cadiz  immediately  increased,  and  would  hare  continued  (o  incrMM, 
were  it  not  for  the  great  contraband  trade  from  France,  which  increased  alter  th« 
resolution  of  July,  and  to  which  the  aup;mented  industry  of  France,  during  peace  had, 
«ho,  given  an  impulse,  by  the  multiplication  of  French  goods,  especially  cottoni  sad 
woollens  mitable  for  the  Spanish  markets. 
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As  every  approximate  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  vast  inland 
seas  of  this  continent,  is  of  great  moment,  more  particular!  j  at  this  time, 
we  place  on  record  the  following  statistics,  which  we  find  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  National  Intelligencer.  To  this  excellent  journal,  we 
have,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  indebted  for  most  valuable  tables  of  our 
maritime  commerce  with  the  different  cis-atJantic  ports.  Those  tables 
were  arranged  from  public  documents,  and  were  therefore  official.  The 
present  statistics  of  our  lake  commerce,  though  not  of  the  same  character 
precisely,  are,  nevertheless,  taken  from  sources  that  are  considered  relia-* 
ble,  and  are  fully  worthy  of  a  more  permanent  record  than  a  daily  paper, 
even  though  that  paper  should  be  one  so  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
entitled  to  full  confidence  as  is  the  National  Intelligencer.  It  is,  indeed, 
hecause  we  so  well  know  the  diligence  used  to  obtain  information,  and 
the  care  to  see  that  it  is  correctly  stated,  that  we  a^e  prompted  to  avail 
ourselves  of  interesting  facts  and  statements,  coming  from  a  source  so 
accurate  and  respectable. 

Statements  of  this  nature,  are,  indeed,  the  only  ones  we  can  have  of 
our  great  internal  trade,  for  the  gratifying  reason,  that  such  tnide  passes 
through  no  public  offices  where  its  amount  and  value  can  be  recorded. 

So  &r  a^  relates  to  the  tonnage  employed,  perfect  accuracy  is  attaina- 
ble, and  in  that  respect  there  is  every  reason  to  give  implicit  credit  and 
confidence  to  its  amount  as  herein  stated,  immense  as  it  may  appear. 

We  feel  the  morepleiisure  in  recording  this  extended  view  of  Our  Lake 
Commerce,  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  article  which  pre* 
cedes  it  in  our  last  number,  on  the  trade  and  prospects  of  the  Great 
West. 

We  hope  those  who  have  opportunities  of  collecting  statistics,  bearing 
upon  the  great  internal  trade  of  the  Union,  will  lose  no  opportunity  to  do 
so,  and  see  that  they  are  given  to  the  public,  for  the  more  we  can  reach  the 
&cts  in  the  case,  the  more  will  its  immense  importance  appear. 

The  external  commerce  of  the  country,  valuable  as  we  admit  it  to  be, 
will  sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  if  we  can  only  show  forth  the 
manner  in  which  the  one  thousand  millions  produced  by  the  home  indus- 
try is  distributed  throughout  the  Union,  dispensing  the  blessings  of  life 
into  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet,  within  our  widely  extended  borders. 

It  i8,*we  think,  high  time  that  the  grain-growing  and  manu&eturins  States 
should  adopt  some  measures  to  exhibit,  annually,  their  shave  in  Uie  sus- 
tainment  and  prosperity  of  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens.  It  is  high  time 
the  information  should  be  spread  abroad  that  something  ebe  is  necessary 
for  our  country,  besides  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco. 

The  ten  thousand  tongues  of  commerce  are  constantly  dinning  in  the 
ears  of  the  people  that  these  are  our  great  staples,  and  because  public  re- 
cords are  kept  of  each  pound  that  is  exported,  almost  every  newspaper 
that  meets  the  eye,  is  loaded  with  their  statistics.  We  by  no  means  ob- 
ject to  the  dissemination  of  such  information — it  is  all  right  and  proper-— 
bot  what  wa  do^  object  to,  is,  that  all  interests  should  apparently  be  ciit 
into  the  shade,  because  they  do  Dot  enter  into  our  foreign  coouaerce. 
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The  trifling  sum  of  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  expAls  from  the  grain- 
growing  and  manafacturing  States,  would  really  appear  to  be  the  ratio  in 
which  thev  are  estimated,  compared  with  the  fifty  millions  exported  from^^ 
the  planting  States,  as  though  there  was  nothing  really  valuable  in  the 
country,  unless  it  will  enable  us  to  pay  for  the  products  of  foreign  labour 
to  the  destruction  of  our  own. 

We  ask  any  fair  and  candid  man  to  examine  the  late  report  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Walker,  and  we  think  he  will  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  Hon.  Secretary  reasons  as  though  the  whole  energies  of  this 
people  should  be  devoted  to  the  finding  abroad,  a  market  for  our^planting 
productions. 

Consuming,  as  we  do,  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  of 
foreign  manufactures,  of  which  the  planting  States  take  but  a  very  small 
proportional  amount,  the  report  tells  us,  almost  in  so  many  words,  that 
the  price  of  cotton  is  not  high  enough,  and  therefore,  to  increase  its  value 
in  the  foreign  market,  we  must  not  think  of  any  protection  to  other  in- 
terests, but  must  lower  the  duties,  break  down  our  manufactures,  and 
destroy  our  own  market  for  our  agricultural  productions,  that  the  planter 
may  obtain  a  higher  price  for  his  productions  abroad. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  maintained  by  the  Secretary.  He  gives 
us  one  other,  as  he  thinks,  very  important  one,  namely : ,  that  protection 
by  high  duties  does  not 'benefit  labour,  but  capital.  The  791,749  of  our 
people,  that  Professor  Tucker  tells  us  were  employed  in  manu&ctures, 
and  the  2,113,676  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, making  in  all  2,928,425,  nearly  all  freemen,  what  is  their  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Secretary,  compared  to  the  interests  of  the  1,646,275  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the  growth  pf  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  1,105,005 
of  whom  are  slaves,  male  and  female,  over  ten  years  of  age — all  of  whom 
are  capital,  and  valued  at  the  moderate  price  of  $300  per  head,  amount 
to  $931,501,500 ! ! 

We  do  most  seriously  invite  the  solemn  attention  of  the  grain-growing 
and  manufacturing  States  to  these  statistics,  for  the  vital  interests  of  the 
whole  Union  depend  upon  them. 

The  editor  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  nation  to  draw  sec- 
tional distinctions,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  invited  this  dia- 
cussion,  and  we  fear  not  to  meet  him,  either  with  arguments  or  facts. 

The  real  question  is,  are  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  to  be  converted 
into  marts  for  the  sustainment  of  foreign  capital,  skill,  and  industry  ?  Or 
are  they  to  be  retitined  for  the  capital,  skill,  and  industry  of  American 
isitizens  ?     There  is  no  escape  from  this  view  of  the  subject. 

It  is  a  notctfious  fact,  that  of  the  foreign  manufactures  imported,  by  far 
the  largest  amount  is  for  foreign  account.  We  write  advisadly,  and 
eourt  inquiry  upon  this  important  feature  in  our  foreign  trade.  Upon 
the  system  of  the  lowest  duty  for  mere  revenue,  as  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  in  his  report,  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  United  States, 
indeed — the  whole  of  the  American  market,  so  fiir  as  manufactures  are 
concerned — ^would  be  English  Colonial  marts,  and  of  as  much  value  to 
England,  as  London,  Liverpool,  and  all  other  English  cities,  towns,  and 
villages. 

With  these  few  observations,  called  forth  by  the  all-engrossing  nature 
of  the  subjects  to  which  we  Have  advert^d^  we  proee^  a^  give  th^^  ac- 
count of  Our  Lake  Comxm^. 
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The  Northwestern  States  have  two  outlets  for  their  trade  to  the  ocean ; 
one  by  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  other  by  the  Lakes  and 
the  navigable  communications  through  the-  State  of  New-York  to  the 
Atlantic.  Whether  it  be  attributable  to  similarity  of  origin,  of  institu- 
tions and  habits,  or  to  ties  of  consanguinity,  or  superiour  salubrity  of 
climate,  the  people  of  the  Northwestern  States  evidently  prefer  the  mar- 
ket on  the  Atlantic,  and  they  have  made  prodigious  efforts  to  reach  it. 
Three  great  canals,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  about  one  thousand  miles, 
connect  the  Ohio  with  Lake  Erie ;  another  deep  and  capacious  channel, 
'^  excavated  for  nearly  thirty  miles  through  solid  rock,  unites  Lake 
''  Michigan  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois ;  they  are,  also,  con- 
'^  structing  (in  1838)  lines  of  railroads  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
^^  extent,  in  order  to  reach  the  lakes  with  more  ease  and  speed.  The 
<'  cost  of  the  works  undertaken,  will  exceed  foriy-eight  mUions  of  dollars. 
*^  These  public  works  are  arranged  on  a  harmonious  plan,  bringing  the 
'^  industry  of  the  whole  people  into  prompt  and  profitable  action,  the 
^^  whole  system  comprising  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  twenty-five 
^<  hundred  miles,  with  Lake  Erie  as  its  common  centre." 

It  was  estimated  that,  in  1S38,  the  annual  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, which  then  descended  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  was  se- 
venty millions  of  dollars.  What  is  its  present  amount,  and  the  statistics 
of  the  trade  of  the  Northwestern  States  through  this  outlet,  will  be  the 
subject  of  future  consideration.  There  is  very  good  authority  for  the  as- 
sertion, that,  when  the  population  of  the  States  in  question  shall  reach 
six  millions,  the  exports  and  imports  which  will  be  conveyed  by  the  lakes 
will  be  at  least  two  hundred  millions  of  ddlars  in  value.  Taking  the  ratio 
at  which  the  population  has  hitherto  increased  in  these  States,  as  a  guide, 
their  aggregate  population  at  this  time  may  be  calculated  at  four  and  a 
half  ihillions,  and  the  amount  of  lake  commerce  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  calculation  does  not  vary  much  from  the  result 
na  exhibited  by  the  following  statements,  which  give  somewhat  in  detail^ 
the  particulars  of  this  truly  important  branch  of  our  commerce.  We  can 
give  at  present,  it  is  true,  *'  but  a  dim  shadowing  forth"  of  its  value ;  but, 
imperfect  as  it  is^  it  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers. 

STATISTICS  OF  LAKE  COMMERCE,  AS  DEDUCED  FROM  OFFICIAL  AND 
OTHER  RETURNS  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES, 
WHERE  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  LAKES  IS  PRINCIPALLY  CONCENTRATED 

Chicago,  Lake  Michigan,  III. — ^The  exports  from  this  place,  in  1840, 
amounted  to  $228,635,  the  imports  to  $562,106.  In  1844,  the  exports 
were  $1,008,207,  the  imports  $1,433,886.  The  tonnage  of  the  steam- 
boats that  frequented  Chicago,  in  >843,  amounted  to  117,000  tons.  There 
were  exported  from  Chicago,  in  1844,  wheat  891,894  hushels,  and  flour 
26,600  barrels,  equal,  together,  to  9 18,494  bushels  of  wheat.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1840,  was  4,470,  in  1845,  nearly  13,000. 

MicHiGAK  CiTT,  Indiana. — In  1833,  the  exports  from  this  place  were 
estimated  at  $15,000,  in  1841,  they  were  $962,687  ;  the  imports  during 
the  same  period,  had  increased  from  $100,000  to  $398,762. 

Detroit  and  Michilimackinac,  Mich. — The  tonnage  of  ressels  be- 
longing to  the  former,  was,  in  1844, 14,901  tons ;  that  of  the  latter,  498 
tons. 

SAawsKT,  OHia.~Ttae  tonnnge  in  1844^  ww  2,407  tcm ;  tto  expofts 
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amounted  to  $813,830  ;  the  yalue  of  the  wheat  exported  in,  1843)  was 
$380,023,  that  of  the  flour  $155,177. 

Milan  and  Huron,  Ohio. — The  tonnage,  in  1844,  was  2,371  tons,  the 
exports  amounted  to  $825,098,  the  imports  to  $634,711.  The  wheat 
exported,  in  1844,  was  645,835  bushels,  the  flour  10,591  barrels. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  tonnage  in  1844,  was  14,196  tons ;  the  amount 
of  exports,  in  1843,  was  $5,502,108,  that  of  imports  $5,991,651.  The 
wheat  and  flour  received  at  Cleveland  by  the  Ohio  canal,  in  1844,  equalled 
3,447,046  bushels.  The  Lake  commerce  of  Cleveland,  in  1843,  was  over 
$11,000,000  in  amount.  The  value  of  wheat  and  flour  shipped  from 
Cleveland  to  Canada,  in  1842,  was  $961,954.  The  arrivals  of  vessels,  in 
1844,  (including  steamboats,)  was  2,761,  the  departures  2,767,  of  which 
224  were  from,  and  226  to  Canada.  The  population,  in  1845,  was  9,573, 
being  an  increase  of  fifty-eight  per  cent,  since  1840. 

OswEoo,  Lake  Ontario,  N.  Y.— Tonnage,  in  1844, 9,387  tons.  The 
goods  and  produce  coining  from  other  States  and  shipped  at  Oswego  to 
the  eastward,  in  1844,  amounted  to  37,559  tons.  The  total  amount  of 
shipments  from  Oswego,  in  that  year,  was  67,477  tons.  The  wheat  and 
flour  shipped,  amounted  to  42,293  tons.  The  population  was  6,818,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  48  per  cent,  on  that  of  1840. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Tonnage,  in  1844,  was  20,822  tons.  In  1844,  there 
were  224,543  tons  of  merchandise  which  came  from  other  States  by  Lake 
navigation,  and  was  re-shipped  from  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  by  the  ca- 
nals. Of  this  amount,  168,983  tons  were  agricultural  produce.  The 
total  amount  of  wheat  and  flour  which  arrived  at  tide-water  on  the  Hud- 
son, in  1844,  from  Buffido  and  Black  Rock,  was  160,179  tons.  From 
the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  22d  of  July,  1844,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce arriving  at'Bufl&lo  and  Black  Rock  from  other  States,  and  re-shipped 
to  the  eastward,  was  $6,124,794.  The  number  of  arrivals  at  Buflalo,  in 
the  year  which  ended  June  1,  1844,  was  740,  that  of  departures  778. 
The  population  of  Buffiilo,  in  1845,  was  28,346,  being  an  increase  of  over 
fifty-five  per  cent,  upon  that  of  1840.  • 

To  the  above  few,  but  striking  items  of  the  commercial  statistics  of  the 
respective  places,  may  be  added  the  following  general  observations : 

The  wheat  crop  of  Ohio,  in  1844,  was  estimated  at  15,969,000  bushels, 
being  oitly  a  little  more  than  three-fifths  of  that  of  1842 ;  and  yet,  in 
1844,  Ohio  exported  8,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  one-half  of  which  may 
fairly  be  assumed  as  having  been  shipped  from  ports  on  the  Lakes.  This 
year,  the  wheat  crop  is  represented  from  all  quarters  as  being  greater,  by 
20,000,000  of  bushels,  than  that  of  1842,  (the  lai^est  ever  raised  up  to 
that  year,)  which  was  103,000,000  bushels.  The  wheat  crop  of  Michi- 
nn,  is,  comparatively,  lai^er  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
With  a  population  of  400,000,  she  raised  this  year  at  least  700,000  bush- 
els. It  is  estimated  that  Illinois  has  this  year  a  surplus  of  6,000,000 
hushels.  The  immense  amount  of  Lake  Commerce,  and  the  importance 
of  that  channel  of  communication  between  the  Western  grain-growing 
States  and  the  Eastern  markets,  are  shown  by  the  &ct  that  the  receipts 
of  wheat  and  flour  at  Troy  and  Albany,  during  the  first  week  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  was  146,497  barrels  of  the  latter ;  and  126,180  bushels  of  the 
former ;  together,  equal  to  858,665  busheb  of  wheat.  If  every  reasona^ 
ble  deduction  be  made  from  this  amount  for  the  wheat  and  flour  shipped 
fiom  di&rent  points  on  tha  cMial,  within  the  State  of  New-Yoric,  and 
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produced  in  that  State,  the  amount  left  being  the  produce  of  the  Western 
States,  and  reaching  tide-water-through  the  navigation  of  the  lakes,  will 
be  surprisingly  great. 

The  export  of  wheat,  in  1843,  from  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Sandusky,  and 
Chicago;  was  1,894,942  bushels,  that  of  flour  812,903  barrels;  together, 
equal  to  5,959,457  bushels  of  wheat,  and  worth  $4,500,000. 

In  1836,  the  import  trade  of  the  Lakes  was, $2,324248 

The  export  trade, 14,137,026    ' 

$16,461,274 

In  1841,  the  export  trade  was, $32,432,581 

"         the  import  trade, 33,483,441 

$65,916,022 

The  aggregate  trade  of  1843,  was  estimated  at  $100,000,000,  and  the 
increase  of  the  last  two  years  is  calculated  to  be  at  least  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  a  circumstance  closely  connected  with 
the  Lake  Commerce,  that  a  vessel  of  350  tons  burden  can  pass  through 
the  Welland  canal,  and  take  in  a  load  of  flour  at  the  wharf  at  ChicagOy* 
which  need  not  be  handled  again  until  it  arrives  at  Liverpool. 

In  1819,  there  was  only  one  steamboat  on  the  Lakes. 

In  1827,  the  first  steamboat  navigated  Lake  Michigan. 

In  1840,  there  were  48  steamboats  on  the  Lakes,  earning  during  the 
year  $725,523,  of  which  more  than  $2D0,000  were  raised  west  of  Detroit. 

In  1841,  there  were  250  sailing  vessels  on  the  Lakes,  varying  from  50 
to  350  tons,  their  cost  $1,250,000,  their  earnings  $750,000  ;  the  steam- 
boat earnings  were  $767,132  27;  making  the  total  pofits  of  navigation 
$1,517,132  27. 

The  Upper  ^ake  boats  contributed  $301,803  39  of  the  total  amount 
of  steamboat  earnings,  in  1841. 

The  entire  number  of  vessels  of  every  description,  navigating  the  Lakes 
above  Niagara,  was,  in  1843,  estimated  at  400. 

The  total  amount  of  merchandise,  the  produce  of  Western  States  or 
Canada,  coming  in  at  Bufialo,  Black  Rock,  and  Oswego,  and  arriving  at 
tide*water  by  the  Erie  canal,  was,  in  1844,  308,025  tons. 

ADDITIONAL  MEMORANDA. 

After  preparing  the  above  view  of  our  Lake  commerce,  we  submitted 
it  to  the  inspection  of  a  gentleman  from  the  West,  possessing  thorough 
practical  information  on  £e  whole  subject,  who  has  furnished  us  with  the 
following  notes  upon  it : 

^  I  have  examined  the  statistics  of  the  manuscript  you  were  pleased  to 
hand  me.  1  should  think  the  table  quite  correct,  though  a  number  of 
places  on  Lake  Michigan,  doing  a  large  business,  are  not  mentioned. 

^^  The  trade  of  Detroit  is  very  large,  and  it  is  the  main  outlet  of  Michi* 
gan  State.' 

'^  Toledo,  in  Ohio,  west  of  Sandusky  fifty  miles,  has  an  immense  trade, 
and  is  at  the  outlet  of  the  Miami  canal  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Lakes,  (a' 
city  of  now  100,000  people,)  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  also,  ter- 
nunates  at  Toledo,  having  a  length  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  into 
Indiana,  the  length  of  both  canals  being  about  five  hundred  miles. 

*^  There  is  now  surveying,  and  will  be  built  through  Ohio,  two  rail- 
roads: one  from  Cincinnati  to  Columbus,  the)2ce  to^  Cleveland — distacne 
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about  two  bundred  and  sixty  miles  :  the  other  from  Cleveland  to  WeUs* 
yille,  on  the  Ohio — distance  ninety-six  miles. 

^*  The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  from  New  York  city  to  Dunkirk, 
situated  forty-miles  up  the  Lake  from  fiu&lo,  is  in  progress.  All  the 
stock  is  subscribed. 

/'  The  trade  of  Lake  Superiour  will  become  enormous  from  its  mineral 
resources,  which  are  not  touched  upon  in  your  statement. 

"  The  exportation  of  wheat  from  Ohio,  instead  of  eight  millions  in 
1844,  as  estimated  from  data  before  you,  was  at  least  ten  millions  ;  and 
two-thirds  of  it  went  out  by  the  Lakes. 

"  The  census  of  Cleveland,  in  Ohio,  as  taken  by  the  city  authority  in 
the  spring  of  1845,  w^  as  stated,  but  to  it  should  be  added  at  least  1,000 
just  without  the  city  limits ;  and  the  town,  on  tbe  opposite  side,  is  really 
part  of  Cleveland,  only  divided  by  the  river,  and  has  2,700  in  it ;  which 
would  make  a  total  population  of  13,273.'^ 

Since  the  preceding  article  was  prepared  for  the  press,  we  learn  from 
the  Cleveland  Herald,  that  arrivals  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Cleveland, 
coastwise,  during  the  season  of  1845,  were  as  follows  : 

Sreamers, k 927 

Propeilfrs,* 1U5 

Vessels, USO 

Arrived  from  i'creign  port», 124 

Cleared  to           do.             135 

Amount  of  tonntse  owned  at  this  port,. 1 1,030 

Nunber  of  vessels,  including  steamers  and  propellers,  owned  at  this  port,  84 

I^umber  of  sefimen  employed, 633 


LETTER  OF  THE  HON.  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE, 

TO  THE  HON.  WM.  C.  RIVES,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  MR.  SECRETARY 
WALKER'S  REPpirr. 

As  in  our  last  number,  we  published  a  review  of  the  Report  of  Secre- 
tary Walker,  from  the  able  pen  of  the  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  so  we  now 
have  the  pleasure  to  present  a  letter,  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  Hon. 
Wm.  C.  Rives,  from  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  a  name  too  well  and 
favourably  known  to  his  fei low-citizens,  to  need  eulogy  from  us.  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  home  industry  for 
many  vears,  has  seen  it  in  all  its  stages,  is  fully  conversant  with  all  legis- 
lation  had  on  the  subject,  and  is,  therefore,  abundantly  capable  of  enlight- 
ening his  fellow-citizens  to  an  extent  that  few  others  can  achieve. 

He  has,  also,  been  extensively  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  and  mer- 
cantile pursuits  of  every  nature  and  kind,  which  has  enabled  his  clear  head 
to  see  the  whole  working  of  the  tariff  system  ;  and  his  lucid  exposition  of 
it,  in  its  financial  and  general  operation,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  letter} 
cannot  but  be  justly  estimated  by  his  f  .'llow-^itizens. 

This  letter,  like  Mr.  Appleton 's  review  of  Mr.  Walker's  Repori,  has 
been  before  published  ;  but  we  cannot  consent  that  a  document  of  so  much 
value,  should  be  left  to  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  for  future  reference, 
and,  therefore,  most  cheerfully  give  place  to  it ;  for  doiqg  which,  we  feel 
satisfied  we  shall  receive  the  thanks  of  eyery  friend  and  patron  of  tbe 
home  industij. 
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Boston,  January  16th,  1846. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  7th,  that  I  should  write  to  yoa 
again,  upon  the  subject  of  the  entire  change  proposed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  id  our  revenue  laws. 
It  is  no  other  than  the  adoption  of  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  to  20  per  cent. ;  this  being  the  maximum  at  which 
the  Secretary  supposes  the  largest  revenue  can  be  obtained.  I  ihall  not 
now  discuss  the  rates  of  duly  that  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
revenue.  I  will  leave  the  Secretary  to  settle  that  question  ;  but  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  what  the  effects  Will  be  upon  the  country^  if  his  recom-  . 
mendation  should  be  adopted  by  Congress.  1  deem  the  scheme  proposed 
to  Congress,  in  the  main,  a  currency  question ;  and  one,  if  carried  out,  that 
will  reach  in  its  operation,  the  occupation  and  business  of  every  man  in 
the  United  States.  1  believe  the  most  economical  member  of  Congress, 
will  agree  that  thirty  millions  of  dollars  will  be  required,  annually,  to 
carry  on  this  Government  for  the  next  five  years,  and  that  this  estimate 
doej  not  include  large  sums  that  may  be  wanted  to  settle  our  aflfoirs  with 
Mexicp,  Texas,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  that  this  sum  is  to  be  raised  from  foreign 
importations  and  the  public  lands.  The  goods  subject  to  duty,  imported 
the  last  year,  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  90  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  goods  free  of  duty,  to  about  25  millions  I  have  not  the  returns  at 
hand,  and  may  not  be  exactly  correct  as  to  amounts,  but  they  are  near' 
enough  to  illustrate  my  arguments  ;  the  former  paid  an  average  duty  of 
about  32  per  cent.,  creating  a  revenue,  say,  of  28  millions.  If  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  an  importation  of  90  millions,  gave  28  millions  of  dol- 
lars, what  amount  must  be  imported  to  produce  the  same  sum  at  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  ? 

The  answer  is  140  millions  ;  add  to  this  the  free  goods,  about  25  mil- 
lions, and  we  have  an  importation  of  165  millions  of  dollars.  Our  exports 
have  not  exceeded,  nor  are  they  likely,  at  present,  to  increase  above  120 
millions ;  we  then  have  a  deficit  of  45  millic^ns  to  provide  for,  and  how  it 
this  balance  to  be  paid  ?  State  stocks  are  no  longer  current  in  Europe. 
Even  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  negotiated  on  favourable 
terms. 

We,  who  are  merchants,  can  answer  this  question,  having  often  been 
obliged  to  make  our  remittances  in  coin,  when  our  imports  have  exceeded 
our  exports. 

If  we  are  obliged  to  import  140  millions  of  goods,  subject  to  duty,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Government,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the  coin  must 
be  exported  to  meet  the  deficiency.  If  the  importations  fall  shor^of  140 
millions,  we  then. have  an  empty  treasury.  In  one  case,  the  country  will 
be  made  bankrupt  to  fill  the  treasury  :  and  in  the  other,  the  treasury  will 
be  bankrupt,  and  resort  to  Congress  for  treasury  notes  and  loans.  It  may 
be  said  thai  our  exports  will  increase  with  our'imports;  this  supposition, 
I  think,  fallacious.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  of  all  Europe, 
has  been,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  to  protect  every  thing  produced  either^ 
at  home  or  in  their  Colonies.  In  Great  Britain,  the  article  of  cotton  it 
now  admitted  free,  the  duty  having  been  repealed  the  very  last  year. 
This  was  owing  to  repeated  representations  of  the  Manchester  spinners 
to  Parliament,  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure,  in  consequence  of 
the  competition  from  foreign  countries,  in  the  coarse  fiibrics  manufactured 
firom  cotton  produced  in,  and  shipped  from,  the  United  State*.    Tha  arga* 
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ment  pv^esented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was,  that  the  Amoicam  had 
taken  possession  of  every  market,  where  they  were  admitted  on  the  same 
terms,  with  their  coarse  goods.  This  is  a  true  lepresentation,  and  I  ap- 
prehend the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  cotton,  will  not  enable  the  British  mana- 
fitcturer  to  again  obtain  possession  of  those  markets,  for  the  heavy  de* 
scription  of  cotton  fabrics. 

What  other  article  of  importance  does  the  (xovemment  of  Great  Bri- 
tain admit  free  of  duty  ?  I  know  of  none.  Cotton  is  admitted  free  of 
duty  from  necessity.  How  is  .it  with  tobacco  ?  A  duty  is  paid  of  1,200 
per  cent.  "Wheat  is  prohibited  by  the  ^'  sliding  scale,"  and  in  case  of  a 
total  jepeal  of  the  corn  laws,  very  little  wheat  would  be  shipped  fronn 
this  country,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  laid  down,  in  ordinary  years  of  har- 
vest, much  cheaper  from  the  Baltic.  Beef  and  pork  are  burdened  with  a 
heavy  duty.  The  duty  and  charges  on  a  barrel  of  American  pork;  laid 
down  in  Liverpool,  with  the  commission  for  sales,  amount  to  $5  75 ;  so 
that  the  quantity  of  this  article  shipped  to  England,  mUsthe  inconsideva- 
ble,  unless  the  prices  here  should  be  so  low  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  farmer. 
I  cannot  find  in  the  catalogue  of  our  strictly  agricultural  products,  a  sin- 
gle article  that  is  not  burdened  with  a  high  duty,  in  England,  or  other 
parts  of  Europe,  if  it  comes  in  competition  with  their  own  products ;  nor 
can  I  discover  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  single  European 
nation,  to  relax  their  stringent  system  of  duties  on  imports  from  this 
country.  It  is  possible,  that  Great  Britain  may  abate  her  com  laws  so 
far,  as  *  to  admit  Indian  corn  at  a  nominal  duty.  If  it  should  be  done,  I 
have  little  faith  in  our  being  able  to  ship  it  to  advantage.  I  state  the  fact, 
then,  that  exports  will  not  increase  in  consequence  of  a  redaction,  or  even 
a  total  repeal^  of  the  present  tariff.  The  duty  in  Gr^at  Britain  on  all 
the  products  of  the  United  States,  received  in  that  kingdom,  including 
cotton,  is  not  less  than  48  per  cent.;  and  exclusive  of  cotton,  300  per 
cent;  and  this  too,  on  raw  produce  generally,  where  the  charge  of  freight 
constitutes  from  one-tenth  to  one  quarter  of  the  cost  here,  and  this  is 
Free  Trade! 

I  hope  you,  of  Virginia,  will  examine  this  matter,  and  ssk  yourselves 
where  the  best  customers  are  to  be  found  for  your  agricultural  products. 
I  will  just  state  to  you,  here,  that  Mafsacbueetts  takes  more  flour,  Indian 
ctin,  pork,  and  many  other  articles,  annually,  the  productions  of  the  West, 
as  well  as  of  iTirginia,  than  all  Europe. 

The  question  then  arises,  what  will  be  onr  condition  after  the  proposed 
plan  of  low  duties  goes  into  operation  ?  In  twefit/  dayili  after  the  bill  be- 
comes a  law,  it  will  have  reached  every  coui^v  in  Europe  with  whick^ 
we  have  tirade  ;  the  manufactories  are  all  seWf  motion  for  the  supply  of 
the  American  market ;  the  merchandise  is  shipped  on  account  of  foreign- 
ers, in  many  cases  with  double  invoices — one  set  for  the  custom-house, 
and  another  for  •the  saUt — so  that  instead  of  the  duty  amountingUo  20  per 
cent.,  it  will  not,  probably,  exceed  15  per  cent.  This  has  b^n  the  ex- 
perience of  the  American  importers  in  New  York,  who,  previously  to  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  bad  (most  of  them)  abandoned  the  business, 
not  being  able  to  compete  successfully  with  fraudulent  foreigners.  I  will 
not  say  that  all  foreigners  commit  fn^uds  on  the  revenue — far  from  it ;  but 
I  do  say,  that  enormous  frauds  have  been  perpetrated  by  foreigners,  oa  the 
revenue,  under  ad  valorem  duties,  and  will  be  again — prostrating  the  bu- 
~ — 1  of  honest  l»x«ign  and  Amotion  importf^rB*    In  kis  than  twelve 
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momte  edtat  the  new  plan  shall  hare  been  in  operattoo,  the  whole  coun- 
try will  be  literally  surfeited  with  foreign  naercbandise  ;  (if  it  be  not  so^ 
the  rerenne  will  fall  far  ehort  of  the  wants  of  the  Government ;)  we  shall 
then  owe  a  debt  abroad  of  millions  of  dollars,  which  must  be  paid  in  coin. 
The  exchanges  go  up  to  a  point  that  makes  it  profitable  to  ship  specie; 
money  becomes  scarce  in  the  Atlantic  cities ;  yet  bills  on  England  and 
France  do  not  &11 ;  the  loans  made  to  the  South  and^West  are  called  in ; 
demands  for  debts  due  from  those  sections  of  the  country,  are  made  ;  ex* 
.  change  canbot  be  obtained ;  produce  is  purchased  and  shipped ;  and  when 
it  airives  at  the  North,  it  will  not  command  the  cost  in  the  West ;  a 
paralysis  will  have  struck  the  business  of  the  country  ;  produce  will  no 
kmger  answer  to  pay  debts  due  at  the  North,  and  the  next  resort  is  to 
coin,  which  is  to  be  collected  and  sent  down  the  Mississippi,  or  over  the 
mountains  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  YoHc,  and  Boston.     Western 
and  Southern  credits  are  cut  off,  as  the  people  of  those  sections  can  no 
longer  promptly  meet  their  engagements.     The  new  States,  and  the  outer 
circle  of  the  Republic,  are  the  weak  points  ;  and  the  first  giving  way  of 
the  banks  is  heard  from  those  points,  where  there  is  the  least  amount  oi 
capital.     We  see  the  storm  approaching  like  a  thunder  shower  in  a  sum- 
mer's day  ;  we  watch  its  progress,  but  cannot  escape  its  fell.     It  at  last 
reaches  the  great  marts  of  trade  and  the  exchanges,  having  swept  every 
^ing  in  its  courae  ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  after  a  violant 
effort  to  naaintain  their  credit  and  honour,  are  forced  to  yield  to  this  Uto- 
pian experiment  on  the  currency.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  all 
this  will  take  place  within  the  space  of  eighteen  months  from  the  time 
this  experimental  bill  goes  into  operation ;  and  not  a  specie-paying  bank, 
doing  business,  will  be  found  in  the  United  States.     Where  will  be  the 
revenue  which  was  to  produce  such  a  mighty  sum  under  low  duties  ? 
Where  is  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary — and  the  President,  and  his 
Cabinet  ?    The  Treasury  is  empty  ;  the  Secretary  is  making  his  estimates 
of  income  for  1849,  and  preparing  to  ask  Congress  for  a  large  batch  of 
Treasury  notes  ;  or  perhaps  the  deficit  is  so  large  that  a  loan  may  be  re- 
qoired.     We  haVe  now  come  to  a  point  of  depression  in  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  ooontry,  which  has  attracted  the  attention  and  anxiety  of  all 
classes  of  people,  ail  having  felt  its  blight,  excepting  the  great  capitalists 
and  money  holders,  who  are  reaping  golden  harvests  by  the  purchase 
of  property,  which  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate  throw  into   the  mar- 
ket at  ruinous  rates.     It  is  now  seen,  and  felt,  from  the  low  wages  of 
labour,  and  the  great  number  of  persons*  hnemployed,  with  the  cries  of 
distress  firom  all  quarters,  that  it  is  the  la&our,  and  not  the  capital  of  the 
country,  that  suffers  by  violent  revulsions  caused  by  unwise  l^islation. 
Have  the  people  of  the  South  and  West,  forgotten  their  troubles  of  1837  ' 

to  1843,  to  the  hourof  the  passage  of  that  law  which  has  redeemed  the 
credit  of  the  Government,  and  restored  prosperity  to  the  country  ?  I  have 
intimated  that  there  is  less  capital  in  the  new  States,  than  in  many  of  the  | 

old  ones  :  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  monied  capital  of  this  country  is  j 

held  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  and  that  the  South  and  West 
are  usually  largely  indebted  to  them.  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed what  benefit  is  to  be  derived  by  a  planter  in  Alabama  or'  Missis- 
sippi, or  a  &rmer  in  Ohio  or  Illinois,  by  a  change,  like  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, particularly,  if,  by  chance,  he  should  be  in  debt  ?  Do  the  people  ! 
^  the  South  baUave  they  can  rais^  the  prioe  of  cottony  or  be  able  to  ne-  | 

I 
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gotiate  loana,  to  prosecute  the  coniitruction  of  their  cootempltted  railffOAdi  f 

Do  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  believe  they  are  to  create  a  bet- 
ter  market  for  their  produce,  or  sooner  complete  their  harbours,  so  much 
desired  on  the  shores  of  those  ^^  inland  seas,"  and  be  able  to  negotiate 
loans,  and  obtain  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  their  intended  railrosMds,  by 
the  adoption  of  this  new  system  of  political  economy  ?  And  now  what 
say  the  great  Stales  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  this  proposed 
experiment  ?  Csn  they  afford  to  try  it,  and  are  they  ready  ?  If  they 
are,  it  will  be  adopted  ;  if  they  are  not,  the  present  law  wilt'stand,  and 
the  country  will  repose  for  awhile  in  happiness  and  prosperity.  Any  one 
would  suppose,  that  those  States  that  are  now  just  emerging  from  em« 
barrassment,  which  at  one  time  seemed  almost  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
them  in  ruin,  would  be  unwilling  to  try  an  experiment  which  is  certain, 
in  my  judgement,  to  place  them  in  a  position  that  will  be  the  means  tif  de- 
stroying the  fair  prospects  of  thousands  who  are  resting  in  quiet  security 
upon  the  faith  of  what  they  deem  a  paternal  and  wise  Government.  The 
question  of  an  important  alteration  in  our  revenue  laws,  should  not  be  kept 
in  suspense.  The  Treasury  will  feel  its  efiects  before  the  enctof  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  expectation  of  a  great  reduction  of  duties,  prevents  the 
merchants  from  going  on  with  their  usual  business.  Voyages  are  delayed, 
and  orders  for  goods  are  held  back,  until  this  important  question  shall  be 
seUled.  I  say,  therefore,  if  we  are  to'go  through  this  fiery  ordeal,  let  it 
come  at  once  ;  we  cannot  probably  place  ourselves  in  a  better  condition 
than  we  are  now,  to  meet  the  troubles  that  await  us. 

Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  substitute  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties,  in 
opposition  to  our  own  experience,  and  that  of  almost  every  other  coun- 
try. I  have  never  yet  found  an  American  merchant  who  has  not  been  in 
favour  of  specific  duties,  wherever  it  can  be  done  with  convenience  to 
the  iifiporter  and  the  Government.  I  confess  it  is  a  bold  measure  to  pro- 
pose a  total  and  entire  change  of  a  revenue  system,  which  was  established 
with  the  Government,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  through  all 
the  trials  of  political  parties  and  administrations,  from  Gen.  Wasbingtoo 
to  Mr.  Polk.  It  appears  more  extraordinary  at  this  time,  as  the  countiy 
is  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  The  revenue  is  enough  for  all  the  rea- 
sonable wants  of  the  Government,  and  the  people  appear  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  condition.  The  resources  of  the  country  were  never  dev^op- 
ing  more  rapidly  ;  the  increase  of  our  population,  the  present  year,  will 
probably. equal  that  of  the  last,  which  i  estimate  at  60i0,000  souls  ;  Our 
wealth,  too,  has  been  wonderfully  augmented  by  the  construction  of  raiU 
roads  ;  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  our  shipping,  engaged  in  the 
domestic  commerce  of  the  country,  not  only  by  sea,  but  upon  our  rivers  , 
and  great  lakes  :  the  manufacturing  interest  has  been  largely  extended  ; 
and  the  soil,  too,  has  been  made  to  produce  vastly  more  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  whole  productive  power  of  .the  country  has  been  greater  in 
three  years,  (that  is,  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842,)  than  during 
any  equal  space  of  time  in  our  national  history.  There  have  been  three 
periods  of  universal  distress  throughout  our  land,  since  the  peace  of  1783, 
and  in  each  case  under  low  duties.  I  appeal  to  those  who  remember 
those  periods  ;-  and  to  others,  1  refer  to  the  annals  of  our  country.  Those 
periods  were  from  1783  (the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war)  to 
1789,  1815  to  1824,  1837  to  1842. 

I  would  xea{»ctfuUy  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaaiy,  who . 
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appears  to  have  repeived  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  our  national  eco- 
nomy, to  examine  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  at  the  above 
periods.  He  will  find,  in  his  own  department  of  the  Government,  an 
abundance  of  evidence  of  the  distress  that  existed  under  low  duties,  and 
a  deranged  corrency. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  abroad,  that  the  capital  of  the  country- will 
suffer  exceedingly  by  a  revulsion  in  its  business,  and  that  the  Tariff  of 
1842  has  operated  in  favour  of  the  capital,  and  not  the  labour  df  the  coun* 
try.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  capital  is  generally  profitably  and  safely 
employed,  and  well  paid.  '  The  profits  of  capital  are  low,  when  wages 
are  low  ;  but  capital  has  usually  had  the  power  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
does  not  require  the  aid  of  Congress  to  place  it  in  any  other  position,  than 
to  put  .the  labour  in  motion.  Congress  should  legislate  for  the  labour,  and 
the  capital  will  take  care  of  itself.  I  will  give  you  an  example  of  the  rate 
of  wages  under  low  duties,  and  undep-the  Tariff  of  1842.  In  1841  and 
1842,  the  depression  in  all  kinds  of  ^business  became  so  oppressive,  that 
many  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  New  England  were  closed, 
the  operatives  dismissed,  the  mechanical  trades  were  still,  and  every  re- 
source for  the  labouring  man  seemed  dried  up. 

In  the  city  of  Lowell,  where  there  are  ntore  than  thirty  large  cotton 
mills,  from  six  to  sixteen  thousand  spindles  each,  it  was  gravely  con- 
sidered by  the  proprieltors  whether  the  mills  should  be  stopped.  It  was 
concluded  to  reduce  the  wages  ;  this  was  done  several  times,  until  the 
reduetioD  brought  down  the  wages  from  about  $2  to  $1  50  per  week,  ex- 
clusive of  board  ;  this  operation  took  place  upon  between  7,000  and  8,000 
females ;  the  mills  run  on  ;  no  sales  were  made  of  the  goods  ;  the  South 
and  West  had  neither  money  nor  credit,  and  finally,  it  was  determined  to 
hold  oi^t  till  Congress  should  act  upon  the  tariff.  The  bill  passed,  and 
of  course  the  mills  were  kept  running,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  if  the  act  had  been  rejected  :  and  now  the  averag{}  wages  paid  at 
Lowell — taking  same  number  of  females  for  the  same  service — is  $2 
per  week,  exclusive  of  board.  Yet  Mr.  Walker  says  labour  has  fallen. 
Where  are  the  wages  for  labour,  I  ask,  lower  than  they  were  in  1842  ? 
Who  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  that  gives  up  every 
thing,  and  gives  no  reasonable  promise  of  any  thing  ? 

I  have  succeeded,  I  trust,  in  showing  that  there  is  no  probability  of 
our  exports  increasing,  in  consequence  of  f,  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and 
that  the  products  of  the  Western  States  find  the  best  market  among  the 
manufacturers  at  home.  In-  regard  to  the  Southern  and  cotton  growing 
States,  they  are  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  increase  of  consumption 
of  their  staples  at  home.  No  appreciable  quantity  can  be  shipped  to 
England  if  the  tariff  should  be  repealed,  it  being  already  free  of  duty. 
The  establishment  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  spinning  of  cotton 
in  this  country,  has  enabled  the  planters  to  obtain,  for  several  years  past, 
at  least)  an  additional  cent  per  pound  on  the  whole  crop,  and  perhaps 
even  more.  The  Americans  are  the  greatest  spinners  df  that  article  in 
the  world,  the  British  excepted.  This  competition  has  kept  the  price 
from  falling  to  a  ruinous  point  on  several  occasions,  and  it  has  beeif 
acknowledged  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  planters  in  the  South. 
Our  consumption  reached,  the  last  year,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
millions  of  pounds,  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  crop  of  the  Union  in 
1006,  and  eqiol  to  the  whole  conscunptioo  of  Gipat  Britain  in  1889. 
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This  18  a  striking  fact,  and  one  that  shoald  be  remembered  bj  the  piast- 
ers. The  history  of  the  production  and  manufacture  of  cotton  is  so 
extraordinary,  that  I  propose  to  send  to  you  some  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject, furnittfaed  me  by  a  friend.  1  hope  you  will  not  deem  me  OTer  san- 
guine, when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  my  belief  that  the  consumption  of  cotton 
in  this  country  will  double  in  ei^ht  or  nine  years,  and  that  it  will  reach 
&mr  hundred  millions  of  pounds  m  1656  ;  and,  forther,  that  we  are  not 
only  destined  to  be  the  greatest  cotton  growers,  but  the  most  extensive 
cotton  spinners,  in  the  world.  We  haye  all  the  elements  among  our- 
selves to  make  us  so.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  is,  probably,  in  its 
infancy  ;  but  a  moderate  portion  of  mankind  have  yet  been  clothed  with 
this  healthful  and  cheap  article.  Nothing  can  stop  the  progress  of  this 
manufacture,  but  some  suicidal  legislation,  that  will  prostrate  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  and  deprive  the  people  of  the  means  of  consuming. 
There  can  be  no  legislation  that  will  break  down  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton and  wool,  excepting  through  the  operations  of  the  currency.  We 
may  be  disturbed  by  low  duties ;  the  finer  descriptions  of  cotton  and 
woollens,  printed  goods,  and  worsted  fabrics,  would  be  seriously  afiected 
by  low  ad  valorem  duties,  but  the  coarser  fabrics,  such  as  are  genei^^lly 
oonsumed  by  the  great  body|of  the  people,  will  be  made  here  under  any 
and  all  circumstances.  If  we  liave  competition  from  abroad,  the  labour 
must  and  will  come  down  ;  this  has  been  often  tested,  and  oar  experience 
establishes  the  fact. 

In  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States,  and  even  at  the  West,  many  per- 
sons have  believed  that  the  protective  system  was  made  by,  and  for,  New- 
England,  and  that  New  England,  and  particularly  Massachusetts,  could 
not  thrive  without  it.  Now  this  is  an  errour  :•  the  South  and  West  began 
the  system  of  high  protective  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  market 
for  their  produce,  (although  the  principle  of  discrimination  was  recog- 
nised and  establil^hed  when  the  first  tariff  was  enacted.)  It  is  not  true 
that  we  are  more  dependent  on  a  protective  tariff",  than  the  Middle,  West- 
em,  or  Southern  States.  Those  States  that  possess  the  smallest  amount 
of  capital,  are  the  most  benefited  by  a  protective  tariff!  We  have,  in 
New  England,  a  great  productive  power :  in  Massachusetts,  far  greater 
than  any  other  State,  in  proportion  to  population.  We  have  a  hardy, 
industrious,  and  highly  intelligent  population,  with  a  perseverance  that 
seldom  tires,  and  we  have,  al^o,  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  skill, 
which  is  increasing  every  day  ;  besides,  we  have  already  accomplished 
a  magnificent  system  of  intercommunication  between  all  parts  of  Uiis 
section  of  the  country  by  railroads ;  this  is  the  best  kind  4>f  productive 
power,  having  reduced  the  rate  of  carriage  to  a  wonderful  extent ;  this 
being  done,  we  have  money  enough  remaining  to  keep  ail  our  labour 
employed,  and  prosecute  our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  without 
being  in  debt  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  State.  Now,  I  ask,  how  toe 
shall  stand,  compared  with  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Alabama,  Georgia,  or 
Louisiana,  when  the  day  of  financial  trial  shall  oome  ^  I  do  not  deny 
we  shall  suffer,  but  as  it  has  been  in  times  past,  we  shall  go  into,  and 
come  out  of  the  troubles  far  stronger  than  any  other  State  out  of  New- 
England.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  to  you  the  balance  sheet  of 
Massachusetts,  but  it  is  due  to  her  character  and  her  dignity,  that  she 
abouMi  stand  before  you  in  her  true  position.  I  have  never  advocated  a 
proteetire  taxiff  for  mj.  own  or  the  New  England  States  enluidTely»  uat^ 
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have  those  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  been,  associated  in  this  cause, 
at  any  time  entertained  a  narrow  or  sectional  view  of  the  question.  We 
have  believed  it  to  be  for  the  iDterest  of  the  whole  country,  that  its 
labour  should  be  protected,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  had  to  do  with  the  ad- 
justment of  those  difficult  combinations  embraced  in  a  tariff  bill,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  take  care  that  the  interests  of  all  the  States  were  pro* 
tected,  whether  they  were  large  or  small.  I  say  now  to  you,  and  it 
should  be  said  in  Confess,  and  to  the  country,  that  Massachusetts  asks 
no  exclusive  legislation.  If  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  the 
three  great  States,  with  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Missouri,  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana,  wish  to  try  an  experiment  on  iron,  coal,  hemp,  cotton  bag- 
ging, sugar,  &c.  &c.,  I  am  ready,  as  one  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  to  meet 
^  it,  and  await,  in  patient  submission,  the  result,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be 
found  within  eighteen  months,  in  the  realization  of  all  I  have  predicted. 
I  say  again,  I  would  not,  if  1  could,  have  a  tariff  made  for  Massachusetts 
alone.  If,  however,  there  should  be  a  new  one,  let  our  interests,  with 
those  of  every  other  in  the  Union,  share  that  protection  to  which  we  are 
all  entitled,  and  of  which  ure  claim  oar  full  share.  I  can  with  confidence 
assure  you,  that  we  shall  go  upward  and  onward.  We  mil  work.  If 
twelve  hours'  labour  in  the  twenty-four  will  not  sustain  us,  we  can  and 
will  work  fourteen ;  and  at  the  same  time  feel  that  Congress  caanot  take 
the  sinews  from  our  arms,  or  rob  us  of  the  intelligence  ac^ired  from 
our  system  of  public  schools,  established  by  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of 
our  fathers. 

At  the  risk*  of  writing  a  long  letter,  I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  the 
fact,  that  the  habitual  agitation  of  this  question  of  ^  tarifi^  has  worked, 
in  the  main,  to  the  advantage  of  New  England. 

We  were,  previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  an  agricultural  and  navii:ating 
people.  The  American  System  was  forced  upon  us,  and  done  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  home  market  for  the  products  of  the  soil  of  the 
South  and  West ;  we  resisted  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  we  honest- 
ly believed  would  greatly  injure  our  navigation,  and  drive  us  from  our 
accustomed  employments,  into  a  business  we  did  not  understand.  We 
came  into  it,  however  reluctantly,  and  soon  learned,  that  with  the  trans- 
fer of  our  capital,  we  acquired  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  use  of  it;  and 
that  so  far  from  our  foreign  commerce  being  diminished,  it  was  increased, 
and  that  our  domestic  tonnage  and  commerce  were  very  soon  more  than 
quadrupled.  The  illustrations  were  so  striking  in  every  department  of 
labour,  that  those  wbo<  fifteen  years  ago,  were  the  strongest  opponents 
among  us,  have  given  up  their  theories,  and  acknowledged  that  the  reve- 
lations are  such  as  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical.  We  have  gone  forward 
steadily,  till  many  descriptions  of  manufactures  are  as  well  settled  in 
New  England  as  the  raising  of  potatoes.  Our  experience  has  eiven  us 
skill,  and  of  course  we  have  confidence  in  our  own  resources,  that  does 
not  exist  elsewhere. 

When  I  converse  with  gentlemen  from  the  South  and  West  respecting 
the  establishment  of  manufactures,  they  reply  that  they  should  long  ago 
have  engaged  in  it,  but  the  repeal  of  the  tariff,  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, prevented  them.  Now  you  cannot  blame  us,  if  this  constant  agi- 
tation of  the  tariff  question  has  tended  to  give  New  England,  not  a 
monopoly,  but  advantages  which  she  has  not  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about.    I  have  no  d^t  we  have  been  gaiaori  on  the  whole,  b/ 
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these  BffitatioiM,  yet  we  have  at  times  been  great  sufferers.  I  wish  those 
States  tnat  have  withheld  their  energies  from  entering  upon  these  indus- 
trial pursuits,  to  examine  this  matter,  and  if  I  am  right,  to  take  an  obser- 
vation and  a  new  departure.  We  have  no  jealousy  whatever  concerning 
the  establishment  of  manufactories  in  all  parts  of  the  country :  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  those  gentlemen  from  the  South  and  West  who  have 
been  here,  will  bear  witness  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
are  engaged  in  manufactures,  to  impart  all  the  information  in  their  power ; 
there  is  room  for  us  all.  When  the  Southern  and  Western  States  shall 
manufacture  their  own  clothing,  we  shall  have  become  extensive  export- 
ers of  the  variety ^of  manufactures  produced  here.  We  have  the  ships, 
and  the  men  to  navigate  them.  We  shall  pursue  an  extensive  foreign 
commerce  with  manufactures,  and  bring  home  the  produce  of  other 
countries,  such  as  cofiee,  tea,  &c.,  &c.,  and  pay  for  the  produce  of  the 
South  and  West,  with  foreign  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life.  It  has 
often  been  said  here  by  us,  who  advocate  protection  to  American  labour, 
that  in  wearing  British  cottons,  woollens,  &c.,  &c.,  we  were  consuming 
British  wheat,  beef,  pork,  &c.  1  am  happy  to  find  authority  of  the  high- 
est respectability  for  this  opinion,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent merchants,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  honourable  men  in 
England — Mr.  William  Brown  of  Liverpool,  lately  the  free-trade  candi- 
date for  Parliament  from  the  county  of  Lancaster.  In  a  letter  to  John 
Rolfe,  Esq.,  a  landholder,  upon  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  he  says, 
"  You  next  allude  to  the  League  wishing  to  injure  you. ,  I  presume  it 
will  not  be  denied^  that  all  interests  in  the  kingdom  are  so  linked  toge- 
ther, that  none  of  them  can  suffer  without  the  others  being  injured.  We 
must  sink  or  swim  together. 

"Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  I  think  Great  Britain  is  the  largest 
grain  exporting  country  in  the  v?  or  Id,  although  it  is  impossible  to  estimate, 
accurately,  what  quantity  of  grain,  &c.,  is  consumed  in  preparing 
iBdO,000,000  value  of  exports,  by  Mrhich  you  are  so  greatly  benefited. 
It  is  placed  in  the  laboratory  of  that  wonderful  intellectual  machine, 
man,' which  gives  him  the  physical  power,  aided  by  steam,  of  converting 
it  into  broadcloth,  calico,  hardware,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  in  these  shapes,  your 
wheats  find  their  way  to  every  country  in  the  world.*' 

I  thank  Mr.  Brown  for  the  clear  statement  he  has  presented  of  the 
importance  of  a  home  market,  and  commend  this  extract  from  his  letter 
to  the  consideration  of  every  farmer  in  the  United  States ;  it  is  perfectly 
sound,  and  applies  with  particular  force  to  our  present  condition.  To 
place  the  people  in  a  condition  of  permanent  and  solid  prosperity,  you 
roust  encourage  home  industry,  by  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  pro- 
duction ;  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  diversifying  labour,  which  will 
bring  with  it  high  wa^es  :  and  unless  the  labour  is  well  paid,  our  country 
cannot  prosper.  Agriculture,  the  foundation  of  all  wealth,  depends  on 
production,  and  a  maiket  for  those  products — the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  in  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  which,  if  maintained, 
will  be  certain  to  secure  a  market. 

I  ask  the  farmer  to  look  for  a  moment  to  the  following  statement. 
American  fiour  in  Oyba  pays  a  duty  of  about  $10  per  barrel ;  in  Rio 
Janeiro  $5  to  $6,  and  in  many  other  ports  the  duties  vary  from  50  to 
160  per  cent. ;  in  return,  we  take  cofiee,  most  of  which  we  pay  for  in 
QoiUfJm  of  dttiy^^^nd  this  is  free  trade.    We  have,  too,  treaties  of  lo^ 
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ciprocity  with  forei^  countries,  and,  among  others,  Great  Britain,  (not 
including  her  colonies,)  by  which  her  ships  are  admitted  into  our  ports 
on  the  same  terms  as  our  own  ;  they  come  freighted  with  her  minerals 
and  manufactures,  which  are  sold  here,  and  take  in  return  a  variety  of 
articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  Slates,  such  as  timber,  lumber,  fish^ 
&c.,  touch  at  New  Brunswick,  or  some  other  colony,  and  go  home,  free 
of  duty.  We  /lave,  too,  triangular  voyages  made  from  England  to 
Jamaica,  and  other  British  islands,  with  cargoes,  and  thence  to  the  South- 
ern States,  where  they  load  with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  produce,  for 
England  :  this,  too,  is  called  free  trade.  I  will  not  pursue  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  but  give  you  a  fact.  Not  long  since,  the  foreign  carrying 
trade  was  nearly  all  in  our  own  hands  ;  now,  the  reciprocity  system,  not 
including  the  colonies  of  foreign  nations,  fives  to  foreigners  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  !  I  cannot  be- 
lieve the  time  is  far  distant  when  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  protect,  as  it  ought,  the  foreign  navigating  interest  of  this  great 
country.  If  we  would  have  American  seamen  to  man  our  navy,  the 
mercantile  marine  must  be  protected  in  the  carrying  of  our  own  produc- 
tions. One  more  fact,  and  I  will  close  these  loag,  and,  I  fear  you  will 
think,  desultory  remarks.  Some  years  since,  a  few  bales  of  American 
coarse  cottons  were«sent  from  this  country  to  Hindostan,  as  a  commer- 
cial experiment ;  the  superiority  of  the  fabric,  and  the  material  out  of 
which  it  was  made,  gradually  brought  the  goods  into  notice  and  use  in 
that  country,  and  the  annual  exportation  from  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  a  few  bales  up  to  three  and  four  thousand  per  annum.  The 
British  manufacturers  were  much  annoyed  at  this  interference,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  it  was  through  their  influence  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany (the  government  of  that  country)  have  repeatedly  augmented  the 
discriminatmg  duty  on  these  goods,  (which  are  called  drillings,)  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  own  manufactures  against  those  of  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  1836,  the  duty  was  five  per  cent,  in  favour  of  British 
goods  ;  in  that  year  it  was  increased  to  8^  per  cent ;  a  few  years  after 
augmented  to  10^  per  cent:  and  even  this  rate  of  deferential  duty  proved 
insufficient  to  keep  out  the  Americans,  who  drove  a  profitable  trade  not- 
withstanding the  great  difference  against  them. 

And  now,  within  a  few  months,  the  East  India  Company  have  been 
compelled  again  to  increase  the  discriminating  duty  to  lo  per  cent.,  in 
order  to  exclude  our  goods  altogether ;  and  this  difference  will,  without 
doubt,  accomplish  the  object.  These  facts  are  deserving  of  a  passing 
remark,  as  illustrative  of  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  United  States. 
As  late  as  the  declaratipn  of  the  last  war  in  1812,  this  country  imported 
almost  all  its  coarse  cotton  fabrics  from  Hindostan,  whence  they  came 
literally  by  ship  loads,  and  were  paid  for  almost  altogether  in  coin.  No 
country  seemed  to  be  more  abundant  in  means  necessary  to  supply  ^ch 
goods  cheaply,  than  Hindostan  ;  its  soil  furnished  an  abundance  of  cot- 
ton, which,  though  not  of  equal  quality  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
was  much  less  in  price,  and  labour  was  cheaper  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  Cotton  spinning  machinery  wbjs  available  through  the  me- 
dium of  British  capital,  and  the  manufactures  received  a  protection  of 
lOJ  per  cent,  against  foreign  interference.  No  country  seemed  more 
secure  from  foreign  competition  in  these  goods  than  Hindostan,  and  least 
of  all>  was  there  fear  of  competition  from  the  United  States,  a  country 
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fifteen  tfaouiaod  miles  distant,  where  a  day's  labour  will  earn  about 
25  lbs.  of  good  rice,  whilst  in  Hindostan  it  obtains  less  than  10  lbs.  of 
very  inferiour  rice.  But  the  American  planter  furnished  a  better  raw 
eotton — the  manufacturer  a  better  and  cheaper  fabric — the  shTp-owner  a 
speedy  and  cheaper  conveyance.  Their  united  efforts  drove  the  British 
manufacturer  of  these  coarse  goods  from  the  largest  British  colonial 
market,  and  which  the  Americans  would  now  be  in  possession  of,  bat  for 
the  interposition  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  another  protective 
duty  to  sustain  their  manufactories.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
course  pursued  by  the  British  in  these  regulations.  I  have  introduced 
these  &cts,  to  exhibit  to  you  the  transcendant  folly  of  attempting  a  sys- 
tem of  low  duties  and  free  trade,  where  it  is  all  on  one  side.  I  have  not 
yet  known  the  British  Government  to  reduce  the  duties  to  a  point  that 
has  reached  a  single  important  interest.  Their  free  trade  and  low  duties 
never  apply  to  any  article  that  seriously  competes  with  their  own  labour, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  adopt  such  measures.  The  free  trade  of  the  poli- 
tical economists  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  transcendental  philosophy  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  any  government  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
unless  it  be  the  Chinese,  and  we  have  already  the  earnest  of  the  effect 
of  low  duties  on  the  internal  condition  of  that  country.  The  trade  of 
that  empire  is  fast  approaching  to  barter,  the  precious  metals  having  been 
drained  to  pay  for  the  foreign  products  introduced  into  it. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  written  a  long  letter,  but  I  could  not  well 
abridge,  consistently  with  glancing  at  many  topics  in  which  I  take  a 
deep  interest.  The  subject  is  boundless,  and  I  would  cheerfully  carry 
out,  by  illustrations  and  examples,  many  of  the  points  upon  which  I  have 
touched,  but  1  forbear  for  the  present.  When  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
meet  you,  we  can  discuss  all  these  questions,  embracing  not  only  the 
present  condition,  but  the  future  prospects  and  destiny  of  our  beloved 
country,  for  which  I  entertain  the  strongest  attachment.  Our  strength 
and  glory  is  in  upholding  and  maintaining  the  Union. 

I  snail  send,  in  a  few  days,  statistics  furnished  me  by  a  friend,  who  is 
intelligent,  careful,  and  accurate,  in  these  matters,  and  who  holds  him- 
self responsible  for  all  that  will  be  stated. 

I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  accept  the  assurances  with  which  I  remain, 
most  faithfully,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 
To  the  Hon.  William  C.  Rives, 

Casile  Hillj  Albemarle  County^  Virginia. 


SPRINGFIKLD,  MASSACHUSETTS, 

The  fertile  alluvial  lands  along  the  Connecticut  river,  appear  to  have 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  settlers  about  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Repeated  applications  were  made  to  the  General  Court  for  leave  to  re- 
move thither,  but  for  one  or  two  years  without  success,  though  the 
prohibition  did  not  prevent  exploring  parties  from  going  out,  and  making 
arrangements  for  settlement.  In  May,  1638,  liberty  having  been  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury  to  remove  to  any  place  they  thou^t  pro» 
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per,  provided  they  contiuued  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts, 
and  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  plantations,  Mr.  William 
Pynchon,  with  others,  in  the  course  of  the  y^ar,  came  to  a  place  on  the 
Connecticut  river  called  by  the  Indians  Agawam,  and  built  a  house,  and 
made  other  preparations  for  a  final  settlement.  Mr.  Pynchon  and  his 
companions,  as  is  supposed,  passed  the  winter  in  Roxbury ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  1636,  returned  with  a  number  of  others 
and  their  families.  An  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  settlers,  which 
was  dated  May  14th,  1636,  and  the  original  of  which  is  still  preserved. 
It  consisted  of  fifteen  articles,  the  first  of  which  provides  for  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister ;  the  second  limits  the  number  of  families  to  forty, 
not  to  exceed  fifty  ;  and  the  remaining  thirteen  relate  to  the  division  of 
the  lands,  the  government,  and  the  means  of  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  settlement. 

In  1640,  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  from  Agawam  to  Spring- 
field, by  a  general  vote  in  "  town  meeting,"  out  of  regard,  says  a  his- 
torian, **  to  Mr.  Pynchon,  who,  before  coming  to  this  country,  had  a 
mansion  in  a  town  of  that  name,  near  Chelmsford,  in  the  county  of. 
Essex ;".  a  compliment  due  to  Mr.  Pynchon,  not  only  because  of  his 
high  standing — he  being  named  one  of  the  patentees  in  the  colonial  char- 
ter of  Massachusetts,  and  having  been  appointed  a  magistrate  and  as- 
sistant in  England  in  1629,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  and  the  other  officers — but  also  because  of  his  active  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  early  settlement.  Some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the 
date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  ;  most  probably,  however,  it  was 
in  1641,  as  from  that  time  it  was  recognised  by  the  Legislature,  by  th€^ 
name  of  the  "  town  of  Springfield."  Its  original  limits,  by  various  pur- 
chases from  the  natives,  and  grants  from  the  Legislature,  were  very  ex- 
tensive, embracing  a  territory  nearly  twenty-five  miles  square,  and 
including  many  of  the  present  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut 
river.  It  soon  became  an  important  post  against  the  Indians,  and  being 
adjacent  to  Connecticut,  and  the  only  town  bordering  on  that  colony,  it 
was  for  a  long  time  involved  in  disputes  with  its  government. 

Such  was  the  early  settlement  of  Springfield,  the  first  in  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  **  itself  the  parent  of  many  others."  The  town  rapidly 
increased,  settlements  being  extended  in  every  direction.  For  forty 
years  the  inhabitants  lived  in  peace  with  surrounding  Indian  tribes  ;  but 
when  king  Philip's  war  broke  out  in  1675,  Springfield  suffered  with  other 
towns.  In  the  night  of  the  3rd  or  4th  of  October,  some  three  hundred 
of  Philip's  warriours  were  admitted  into  an  Indian  fort  two  miles  below 
the  town,  where  they  lay  concealed,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  inflict  a 
blow  which  should  at  once  cut  off  the  settlers ;  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  they  made  an  attack,  killing  three  men  and  one  woman,  and 
destroying  twenty  dwelling-houses,  and  twenty-five  barns.  Having  com- 
pleted their  work  of  destruction,  the  Indians  precipitately  retreated. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  town,  in  common  with  the  country 
generally,  felt  the  pressure  of  the  struggle  for  independence.  ^^  In  the 
time  of  the  war,  it  was  a  recruiting  post  and  a  rendezvous  for  soldiers, 
and,  being  centrally  situated,  easy  of  access,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
ftur  inland  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sudden  invasions  of  the  enemy, 
it  was  early  fixed  upon  as  a  suitable  place  for  making  and  repairing  the 
vftriovs  munitionft  of  war,  and  a  depot  f(Nr  military  atoKt."    And  when 
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the  subject  of  a  national  armoury,  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  came 
under  the  consideration  of  the  General  Government,  the  convenience  of 
the  place,  the  arsenals,  ma|azine,  and  shops  already  here,  induced  its  se- 
lection for  that  purpose.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  for  much  of  its 
increase  and  present  prosperity. 

Springfield  was,  in  part,  the  theatre  of  the  movements  of  the  insur- 
gents, during  the  ^'  Shays'  Rebellion."  In  Deceml)er,  1786,  Shays,  with 
tnree  hundred  malcontente,  marched  into  the  town,  and  took  possession 
of  the  court-house,  and  prevented  the  sitting  of  the  court  appointed  to 
be  holden  at  that  time.  In  the  January  following,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  eleven  hundred,  or  more,  headed  by  Shays,  to  take  possession  of  the 
United  States  arsenal,  which  was,  however,  prevented  by  a  force  col- 
lected under  General  Shepard.  The  insurgents  were  admonished  to 
discontinue  their  approach  ;  no  heed  being  paid  to  the  request,  they  were 
finally  fired  upon,  and  three  men  were  killed  and  one  wounded,  where- 
upon the  whole  body  immediately  retreated. 

Since  the  latter  event,  nothing  of  particular  historical  interest  has 
occurred.  The  town  has  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  population, 
and  its  present  condition  and  future  prospects  are  very  flattering.  In 
manufacturing  importance,  it  is  second  only  to  Lowell ;  and  it  is,  beyond 
doubt,  destined  soon  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
depots  in  New  England,  being  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  region  of  country, 
favourably  situated  for  river  commerce,  and  nearly  equi-distant  on  the 
line  of  the  Western  Railroad  from  Boston  and  Albany,  also  the  terminus 
of  the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield  Railroad,  which  will  soon 
be  extended  to  New  York,  and  of  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad,  which 
is  in  progress  of  completion  to  Greenfield,  and  will,  doubtless,  in  time, 
be  extended  much  further  up  the  Connecticut  valley. 

Springfield  abounds  in  excellent  water  power  ;  that  of  the  Chicopee 
river  alone,  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  it  has  been  ascertained,  is 
equal  to  to  that  of  the  Merrimac  at  Lowell.  Not  more  than  half  of 
this  is  yet  occupied.  On  Mill  river  there  are  numerous  flour  and  paper 
mills,  machine  shops,  iron  foundries,  and  the  forging  works  connected 
with  the  United  States  armoury.  Cabotville,  on  the  Chicopee  river, 
about  three  miles  north  from  the  railroad  depot,  is  an  important  manu- 
facturing village,  which  has  entirely  grown  up  within  a  few  years  past, 
and  now  contains  a  population  of  more  than  four  thousand.  The  place 
having  been  selected  by  a  company  for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  1831, 
a  canal  was  opened,  and  buildings  were  erected  for  the  manufacture  of 
machinery.  Two  years  afler,  tiie  Cabot  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  commenced  building  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth, 
and  was  followed,  successively,  by  the  Perkins  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000,  and  the  Dwight  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $700,000, 
making  in  all  a  capital  of  $1,700,000,  with  an  annual  manu&cture  of 
from  fourteentofifteenmillionsof  yards  of  cloth,  and  an  annual  consump- 
tion of  more  than  ten  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  giving  employment  to 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  hands.  The  Ames  Company  have,  also,  at 
the  same  place,  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  swords,  brass 
cannon,  machinery,  and  cutlery.  Swords  are  made,  varying  in  value 
from  two  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  all  the  work  is  done  on  the  pre- 
mises, from  the  forging  of  the  blade,  to  the  most  exquisite  finish.  The 
swords  and  caonon  are  principally  manufactured  for  the  United  States 
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GovernmeDt,  and  employment  is  given  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
i¥orkmen.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  manufacfories  of  less  note,  for 
machinery,  pins,  shuttles,  kc.  The  Connecticut  River  Railroad  passes 
through  the  village,  and  freight  boats  from  the  Connecticut  river  can 
land  near  the  factories.  The  facilities  thus  afforded  for  railroad  and 
water  communication,  rendering  the  place  alike  favourabls  for  manufac* 
turea  and  business. 

At  Chicopee  Falls,  a  mile  and  a  haif  further  up  the  Chicopee  river,  is 
another  considerable  manufacturing  village.  The  Chicopee  Company 
haTe  in  operation  there  four  large  cotton  mills,  with,  a  capital  of 
$700,000,  annually  manufacturing  six  millions  of  yards  of  cloth,  with  an 
annual  consumption  of  five  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  The  Ames  Com- 
pany, also,  have  establishments  there,  for  the  manufacture  of  carbines  and 
pistols  for  the  United  States  navy,  and  machinery  of  various  kinds.  A 
branch  from  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad  is  about  being  constructed 
from  Cabotville  to  this  village,  which  will  greatly  increase  its  facilities 
for  communication. 

The  manufacture  of  arms  at  the  United  States  armoury  also  consti- 
tutes a  considerable  department  in  the  industry  of  the  town.  Twelve 
thousand  muskets  are  annually  manufactured,  valued  at  $144,000,  giving 
employment  to  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  workmen,  and  calling  into 
use  a  capital  of  $727^000.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  establishment, 
five  hundred  thousand  stand  of  arms  have  been  manufactured,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  are  stored  in  the  arsenal,and  their  showy 
arrangement  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  visiters. 

Important  and  interesting  statistics,  comprising  almost  every  branch  of 
industry  carried  on  in  the  town,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1845,  and  the  value 
of  the  manufactures  for  the  year  ending  that  date,  have  been  prepared  by 
the  assessors  of  the  town,  during  the  past  season.  A  few,  only,  are 
presented. 

No.  of  cotton  mills, r 10 

Do.  spindles ; C3,l 72 

Cotton  consumed  for  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1 843,  (lbs.) G,21.'»,566 

Cotton  cloth  of  various  kinds  manulactured,  (yds.) 17,864 ,3oI 

Gross  value  of  cloth  manufactured, $1,341,774 

Capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, $2,400,000 

No.  of  bands  employed, 1,736 

No.  of  woollen  mills 3 

No.  of  sets  of  woollen  machinery, 6 

Na  of  pounds  of  wool  consumed  in  the  year  ending  asabuve, 117,000 

No.  of  yards  of  woollen  cloth  of  various  kinds  manufactured, 242,(j00 

Gross  value  of  woollen  cloth  manufactured, $85,000 

Capital  invested  in  woollen  manufacture $14,(XX) 

No.  of  hands  employed, 00 

No.  of  iron  foundries, 4 

No.  of  tdns  of  iron  caating^manufactured, 1,300 

Valueof  do.  do.  do $61,200 

Capital  invested  in  said  business $21,000 

No.  of  hands  employed  in  the  same, 41 

No  of  machine  shops, 2 

Value  of  machinery  manufactured, $105,0(X) 

Capital  invested  in  the  business ■ $65,000 

No.  of  hands  employed,    • • .110 

Cutlery  establishments, 1 

Value  of  cutlery  manufactured, $40,000 

Capital  invested $20,000 

No.ofl»nd»oBiployad,.......ttt ...tt.f^ • 44 
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Private  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  arms, • 2 

No.  of  arms  of  various  kinds  manufactured, 5,100 

Value  thereof, , $45,000 

Capital  invested 9^5,200 

No.  of  hands  employed 49 

Brass  cannon  manufactories, 1 

No.  manufactured,  (six  pounder^,)  50 

Value  thereof, $17,000 

Capital  invested '. $10,000 

Hands  employed, $ 6 

Paper  mills, 2 

Tons  of  stock  used  in  the  year  ending  as  above, 1 ,000 

Reams  of  paper  manufactured, 90,000 

Value  do.  do $iOU,UOO 

Capiul  invested, $75,000 

Hands  employed, 125 

Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  railroad  cars,  carriages,  &.c 8 

Value  thereof  manufactured, $29,425 

Capital  invested,  .: $17,800 

Hands  employed, • • 65 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  and  the  above  exhibit,  which 
is  but  a  part  of  what  might  have  been  presented,  to  form  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  industrial  resources  of  Springfield,  one  should  also  take  into 
consideration  the  great  number  of  mechanics,  such  as  carpenters,  masons, 
smiths,  and  other  artisans,  who  are  the  necessary  accessories  to,  and 
form  part  of  a  manufacturing  population.  And  besides,  the  important 
centre  which  the  town  has  become,  atid  the  ease  with  which  it  is  ap- 
proached from  all  sides,  has  rendered  it  a  place  of  a  very  extensive  com- 
'  mercial  trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  for  tlie  supply  not  only  of  its 
own  inhabitants,  but  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Springfield  being  the  shire-town  of  Hampden  county,  the  courts  are 
frequently  in  session  here.  Six  newspapers  are  published — one  daily, 
one  tri-weekly,  and  the  others  weekly.  There  are  three  banks,  the  uni- 
ted capital  of  which  amounts  to  $600,000.  In  the  respect  of  hotels,  whe 
ther  the  number,  the  excellence  of  buildings,  or  the  entertainment  and 
accommodations  provided  for  guests,  be  considered,  the  town  is  probably 
surpas.sed  by  no  other  place  of  similar  size  in  the  whole  country. 

While  the  citizens  are  busy  in  providing  individual  competence  for 
themselves,  they  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  wants  of  the  public. 
With  commendable  zeal  and  liberality,  they  have  provided  for  those  ob- 
jects which  tend  to  promote  the  convenience  and  safety,  or  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  community.  The  roads  and  bridges  are  generally 
well  made,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  Within  the  past  two  months,  six 
thousand  dollars  was  voted  to  be  raised  for  building  a  bridge  over  the 
Chicopee  river.  A  large  brick  building,  as  an  alms-house,  with  a  suita- 
ble farm  attached,  was  some  years  ago  provided  for  the  comfortable 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  The  fire  department,  under  the  State  law  pro- 
viding for  "  fire  districts,"  is  well  organised  ;  rarely  will  be  found  a  more 
spirited  and  efficient  corps  of  firemen  ;  the  engines  are  both  beautiful  and 
powerful,  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  In  the  regard  for  schools,  Spring- 
field will  take  high  rank,  even  in  Massachusetts.  In  each  of  the  three 
villages,  is  a  high-school,  provided  with  able  principals,  sufiported  by 
eflBcitnl  assistants,  besides  numerous  primary  schools,  which  are  w*ell 
cared  for.  A  new  school-house  has  just  been  completed  in  Chickopee 
Falls  village,  at  an  expense  of  about  seven  ihousaml  dpUan,  which  is 
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itself  a*  model.     Ten  thousand  dollto  are  raised  by  the  town,  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  the  current  year. 

The  principal  village  of  Springfield,  and  to  which  the  name  of  the  town 
most  properly  and  usually  applies,  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Connecticut.  The  land  is  level  for  a  small  distance  bac  Jc 
firona  the  river,  and  then  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  for  nearly  a  mile,  ter- 
minating in  a  plane  of  moderate  fertility,  which  extends  east  for  consi^ 
derable  distance.  The  streets  are  generally  well  laid  out,  abounding  in 
well  built  houses  of  wood  or  brick,  and  the  umbrageous  trees,  with  which 
many  streets  are  lined,  add  ereatly  to  their  beauty.  There  are  numerous 
churches  and  other  public  buildings,  creditable  alike  to  the  taste  and 
liberality  of  the  citizens.  Much  of  the  business  is  transacted  on  Main 
street,  which  is  spacious,  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  running  parallel 
with  the  river,  and  containing  many  splendid  buildings.  East  of  it,  on 
the  high  ground,  are  the  principal  buildings  of  the  U.S.  Armory,  which 
are  all  of  brick,  painted  of  a  uniform  colour,  and  arranged  around  a  spa- 
cious square ;  and  with  the  U.  S.  flag  floating  at  the  ^'  mast  head"  in  th^ 
centre,  altogether  present  a  fine  appearance.  From  Prospect  street,  near 
the  armory,  a  view  b  obtained,  which  for  the  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
is  unsurpassed.  At  a  single  glance,  one  sees  the  churches,  dwelling 
houses,  and  gardens,  interspersed  in  the  town  below  ;  the  Connecticut 
moving  onward  to  the  south  ;  and  in  the  distance,  to  the  north,  the  Green 
Mountain  range,  skirting  the  horizon  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

There  are  many  pleasant  streets,  and  elegant  private  residences,  both 
in  the  lower  and  more  eletated  parts  of  the  town,  but  those  along  the 
high  grounds  are  the  most  attractive.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
place,  its  borders  are  extending,  new  streets  are  being  opened,  and  majn- 
sions  are  built  and  building  farther  away  from  the  centre,  in  situations  of 
much  beauty. 

A  place  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  is  the  cemetery, 
about  a  mile  east  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  extends  over  an  area 
of  about  twenty-five  acres,  interspersed  with  hill,  and  vale,  and  runnixig 
brook.  Though  in  extent  of  grounds  and  costliness  of  monuments,  not 
to  be  compared  with  some  others,  yet  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  its  un- 
dulating surface,  its  wooded  hillsides,  its  springs  and  fountains,  it  i^  per- 
haps unrivklled. 

Court  Square,  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  town,  is  a  neat  enclosure,  and 
in  the  summer  time  a  fountain  plays  from  the  centre,  adding  much  to  its 
beauty.  The  Town  Hall  is  a  laige  brick  edifice,  the  first  st^ry  of  which 
is  occupied  by  merchants,  the  second  for  public  meetings,  and  the  third 
for  general  purposes.  In  the  principal  hall  is  a  full  length  portrait  of 
Washington,  a  copy  from  Stewart's  original,  by  Elwell,  a  resident  artist, 
and  is  considered  an  excellent  picture. 
The  means  for  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  improvement,  abound. 
The  Young  Men's  Institute,  organized  in  Oct.,  1843,  though  designed 
particularly  for  young  men,  as  its  name  indicates,  yet  embraces  amoi^ 
its  numben  all  classes  of  the  community.  Certificates  of  membership 
can  be  had  for  a  small  sum,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  all  the  privil^es 
of  the  association.  Its  library  contains  nearly  three  thousand  volumes, 
most  of  them  valuable  and  standard  works,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Pleasant  and  convenient  rooms  are  leased,  and  on  the  table  of  the  read- 
ing room,  may  be  found  the  leading  periodicals  and  newspapers  of  the 
VOL.  u. — KO.  10.  114 
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day,  for  the  use  of  the  members.  During  the  winter  season,  a  coonc  of 
public  lectures  is  sustained. 

Various  societies  and  associations  for  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
purposes  exist,  and  religionists  of  almost  every  denomination,  are  known. 
There  are  twenty  places  for  public  worship,  within  the  limits  of  the  town, 
of  which  six  are  Trinitarian  Congregational,  two  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tional, one  Protestant  Episcopal,  four  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  VVes- 
leyan  Methodist,  three  Baptist,  two  Universaljst,  and  one  Roman  Catholic. 

When  the  early  settlers  first  came  to  Springfield,  they  were  the  only 
white  inhabitants  between  the  Connecticut  river  and  Watertown,  near 
Boston.  In  1791,  a  few  years  after  tlie  adoption  of  the  National  (Joosti- 
tution,  the  population  of  the  town  numbered  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  and  is  now  about  fifteen  thousand.  But  great  as  have 
been  the  developments  of  the  past,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  considering  the  natural  and  artificial  advantages  which  the  town  pos- 
sesses, its  developments  in  tlie  future,  will  be  yet  greater.  It  was  the 
first  settled  town  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and  is  now  the  most  popu- 
lous and  important. 


BECKESTARY  WALKER'S  REPORT,  AND  TABLER 

We  may  truly  say,  we  have  at  length  the  long  looked  for  document, 
"  Mr.  Walker's  report,  with  all  its  addenda" — ^for  we  have  been  long 
waiting  for  it — and  it  has  come,  numbering  957  pages  ! ! !  Of  course,  it 
will  not  be  expected  of  us  to  go  into  a  court  and  jury  examination  of  ta- 
bles and  testimony,  so  extensive.  Not  that  we  should  fear  it,  did  time 
and  space  permit.  We  should  ask  nothing  better,  than  fully  to  show  how 
triumphantly  the  cause  we  have  so  sincerely  at  heart,  is  sustained,  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  the  intelligent  witnesses,  who  have  answered  the 
queries  of  the  Secretary,  both  for  and  against  the  tariff.  But  we  do  not, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  propose  to  treat  our  readers  with  such  an 
exhibition.  We  have  much  to  say,  first,  by  way  of  opening  to  the 
cause,  before  we  examine  the  witnesses.  Besides,  Mr.  Walker  is  play- 
ing a  great  role,  and  he  must  not  be  overlooked.  To  commence,  then, 
with  the  writer  of  this  extraordinary  document,  we  assure  him,  in 
all  sincerity,  that  we  have  no  prejudice  against  him,  personally,  and 
that  we  have  every  desire  to  treat  him  with  due  courtesy ;  but  in  so  do- 
ing, we  shall  not  mince  the  matter  in  hand  ;  the  cause  is,  in  our 'opinion, 
the  great  cause  of  the  country  ;  we  have  studied  it  for  more  than  twenty 
years— examining  its  bearings,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world — and  it  is  now  our  purpose  to  put  forth  a  plain 
unvarnished  statement  of  the  whole  matter,  without  fear,  favour,  or  pre- 
judice. We  think  then,  that  this  report  is  the  most  arrogant  document 
that  was  ever  issued  by  a  public  functionary  in  any  country. 

In  the  face  of  legislative  action  by  almost  every  Congress  that  has  as- 
sembled under  the  constitution,  commencing  with  the  very  first  session, 
filled,  as  was  the  first  Congress,  with  the  sages  of  the  revolution,  with 
the  men  who  had  planned  the  glorious  constitution  under  which  we  live — 
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men  who  had^  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  evinced  a  high  and  holy 
devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty,  of  which,  but  few  of  the 
ironld-be  patriots  of  the  present  day,  can  form  a  proper  eiitimate — ^in  the 
&ce  of  the  recorded  opinions  and  the  official  acts  of  every  President  of 
the  United  States,  from  that  illustrious  man  who  has  filled  the  world 
with  his  renown,  down  to  the  present  incumbent,  who  forms  the  only  ex- 
ception— in  the  &ce  of  all  these  authorities,  which,  we  are  proud  to  say^ 
have  given  their  sanction  to  the  system  of  protection,  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Walker,  has  undertaken  to  deny  the  knowledge,  if  not  impugn  the  mo- 
tives, of  all  the  previous  Presidents  and  Congresses,  and  to  issue  forth 
his  dictum,  that  there»is  a  revenue  limit  in  adjusting  the  tariff,  which 
Congress  may  not  exceed,  and  by  quoting  the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  and  reasoning  upon  it,  without  any  notice,  whatever,  of  that  more 
important  provision  of  the  constitution,  Avhich  gives  to  Congress  the 
power  to  legislate  for  the  general  welfare  ;  Mr.  Walker  issues  forth  an 
ex-cathedra  opinion,  the  amount  of  which  is,  that  every  law  passed  by 
Congress,  protecting  the  industry  of  the  country,  has  been  unconstitu- 
tional ;  and  that  every  President  who  has  signed  such  a  law,  has  exceeded 
his  powers.     Have  we,  then,  said  too  much,  in  branding  as  most  arrogant^ 
a  report  which  begins  with  a  declaration  that  all  those  who  have  preceded 
the  author  of  it,  in  the  administration  of  the  Grovernment,  have  overstepped 
their  authority.     Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  J.  Q. 
Adfuns,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Tyler!  what  are  names  like  these,  when 
brought  in  competition  or  opposition  to  Robert  J.  Walker  ?     We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  the  great  characteristic  of  this  report,  is,  unblushing 
affrontery.     But  it  has  bther  features,  which,  if  not  so  striking,  conie 
precisely  from  the  same  source — the  same  arrogant  tone  of  mind ;  it  is 
full  of  assumptions ;  it  first  makes  the  law  by  which  all  are  to  be  go- 
verned, and  it  then  denounces  the  present  state  of  things,  by  making  un- 
warranted and  unsustained  allegations,  almost  without  number. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  tactics  of  the  Secretary.  Thev  are  the  tac- 
tics always  resorted  to  by  the  writers  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  plan  is  to  take  the  highest  ground  of  affirmative  denunciation,  with 
a  view  to  put  the  opposing  party  into  the  dilemma  of  proving  a  negative. 
Thus  the  whole  protective  system  is  denounced  as  unconstitutional,  and 
the  present  tariff  is  said  to  be  "unjust  and  unequal,  as  well  in  its  details, 
as  in  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  ;  its  discriminations  are  al- 
ledged  to  be  "  in  favour  of  manufactures,  and  against  agriculture" — "  in 
favour  of  manufactures,  and  against  the  mechanic^' — ^"  in  favour  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  against  tbe  merchant" — and  against  the  ship  l)uildiDg 
and  navigating  interests  ;  "  in  favour  of  manufactures,  and  against  exports" 
— and  finally,  "  in  favour  of  the  rich,  and  against  the  poor."  This  de- 
nunciatory style  is  adopted,  and  tables  and  testimony,  amounting  in  all, 
as  we  have  said,  to  957  pages,  are  added,  trumped  up  for  the  purpose  of 
involving  the  subject  in  great  mystery  and  perplexity.  But  so  fer  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  are  determined  they  shall  fail  of  their  intended  effect. 
We  shall  assume  the  ground  that  protection  to  the  industry  of  a  peo- 
ple, or  nation,  so  as  to  develope  all  its  physical  and  moral  powers  for 
securing  its  independence,  is  the  chief  object  for  which  governments  are 
instituted  ;  and  that  the  government  which  does  not,  in  fact,  do  thfs,  fails 
in  its  most  essential  duty. 
Before  going  into  any  examination,  ther^ore,  of  this  report,  we  have 
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sometbui^  to  say  about  the  question  of  proteotion,  as  it  presents  itself  to 
the  American  people ;  and  shall  examine  somewhat  into  the  natoie  of 
our  local  positions,  as  regards  the  question  of  population.  What  portion 
of  it  more  particularly  requires  this  protection  ;  what  portion  is  opposed 
to  it,  and  why ;  and  then,  as  far  as  the  delay  in  giving  the  report  to  the 
public,  will  permit  in  this  number,  we  shall  show  what  is  proven  by  relia- 
ble testimony,  and  how  it  sustains  the  positions  assumed  by  Mr.  Walker. 

There  are,  conneGied  with  this  matter,  some  very  important  motives 
on  the  part  of  the  opponents  to  protection,  which  lie  concealed  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  subject,  and  are  never  thought  of  in  discussions  on 
the  tariff.  They  ought  to  be  brought  to  light — should  be  well  examined 
and  understood,  to  enable  us  fully  to  comprehend  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
we  propose  now  td  state  them. 

And  first,  of  our  population,  taken  from  the  census  of  1840. 

In  connexion  witn  our  population,  the  real  question  at  issue  is,  mainly^ 
a  question  of  the  profits  of  labour  ;  of  the  labour  of  firemen,  fat  dieir 
own  profit,  use,  and  benefit;  and  the  labour  of  slaves  for  the  profit,  use, 
and  benefit  of  their  masters. 

This  we  propose  now  to  show.  The  whole  population  of  the  slave 
States,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed,  is  given  in  the  foDowing 
table  from  Professor  Tucker : 

TabU  $houring  tke  Population  in  the  slave^holding  Statei,  and  howitu>a$  distrtbu- 
ted  among  the  three  classes,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1840. 


BtATM  ANA 
TXUROEIKS. 


Whole 
PopaUtiou. 


WUtea. 


Free 
Coloured. 


Slavei. 


FEB  CBltTAGS  OF 


Whitw  F.  CoI'd  StaVM. 


Delaware, 

Maryland, 

District  of  Colambia, 
Virginia,  «...•... 
North  Carolina, . . 
South  Carolina,  . . 

Georgia, 

Florida, 

Alabama,  • .  • 

MisaiMippi*..*.*' 

Xiouisiana, 

Arkansas,.* 

Tennessee,  « 

Kentucky, 

Kiisoari,  

Total 


78,085 
470,019 

43,712 

1,239,797 

753,419 

594,398 

691,392 

64,477 
590,756 
375,654 
352,411 

97,574 
829,210 
779,828 
383,702 


58,561 
318,204 

30,657 
740,968 
484,870 
5i59,084 
407,695 

27;943 
336,185 
179,074 
158,467 

77,174 
640,627 
590,253 
323,888 


16,919 

62,078 

8,361 

49,842 

22,732 

8.276 

2,753 

817 

2,039 

1,369 

25,502 

466 

5,524 

7,317 

1,5'J4 


2,605 

89,737 

4,694 

448,987 

245,817 

327,038 

280,944 

25,71 

253,532 

195,211 

168,462 

19,935 

183,059 

182,258 

58,240 


74.9 

67.7 

70.1 

59.8 

64.4 

43.6 

59. 

51.3 

56.7 

47.6 

44.9 

78.7 

77.5 

75.2 

84.4 


21.7 

13.2 

10.7 

4. 

3. 

1.4 

.4 

1.5 

.3 

.4 

7.2 

1.1 

•7 

.9 

.4 


3.4 
19.1 
19.1 
36.2 
32.6 
55. 
40.6 
47.2 
42.9 
52. 
47.8 
20.4 
22.1 
23.4 
15.2 


7,334,434   4,632,640    215,5681  2,486,226*63. 41 


2.02    33.67 


It  appears  from  this  table,  that  the  number  of  white  persons  in  the  slave 
States,  amounts  to  4,632,640.  The  population  of  the  free  States^  is 
d^own,  by  the  same  author,  to  be  9,556,915. 

Now,  we  aver  this  question  to  be  one  havin?  an  intimate  connexion  with 
the  profits  of  our  labour.  In  this  stage  of  Uie  subject,  we  say  not  how 
those  profits  are  divided ;  what  proportion  result  to  capital,  and  what  to 
the  labourer ;  we  leave  that  for  the  moment,  by  no  means,  however^  eva- 
ding it,  but  merely  postponing  its  consideration. 

Let  us  look  at  it  for  a  moment  in  the  proposed  view.  The  followii^ 
statement  shows  how  the  free  and  the  slave  population  of  the  United  States 
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stand,  in  relation  to  each  other,  so  far  as  the  public  indastry  is  concerned ; 
selected,  also,  with  great  care,  from  Professor  Tncker's  work. 

Statement  qf  the  tiohite  and  alaoe  population  of  the  IT.  States,  and  their  employ^ 
ments,  aa  afufum  by  the  census  o/ 1840,  according  to  Professor  Tucker  of  Virginta, 

Total  white  population  of  the  free  States, 9,556,915 

do.  do.        do.  slave  States, 4,63*2,640 


Total  United  States, .«•*....  14,189,5^5 

Total  working  and  professional  classes  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding whites,  slaves,  and  free  blacks, 4,798,870 


Persons  engaged 

in  manual  labour  and  professions. 

, 

Whites. 

Slaves. 

FreeBPcks 

Total. 

Free  States, 

2,483,012 
1,166,378 

68,764 
86,226 

2,551,77ft 
8,347,094 

Slave  States, 

994,490 

Total  United  States, 

3,649,390 

994,490 

154,990 

4,798,870 

Professor  Tucker,  also,  estimates  the  annual  products  of  the  industry  of 
the  slare  States,  including  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  mining, 
the  forests,  and  the  fishenes,  as  follows : 

Delaware, $5,252,535 

Maryland, • 28,821,661 

Virginia, , • . .  •  •  76,769,032 

North  Carolina \....  32,422,198 

South  Carolina, 27,173,536 

Georgia, « 85,980,363 

Alabama ^  28,961,326 

Mississippi, 29,739,338 

Louisiana 35,044,959 

Arkansas, 6,888,395 

Tennessee .n...  87,973,861 

Missouri, 15,830,444 

Kentucky, 38,624,191 

Illinois, 18,981,995 

Florida,    2,976,687 

District  of  Columbia, 1 ,971 ,593 

Total, $423,411,613 

The  same  author  gives  the  estimate  of  the  productive  labour  of  the 
free  States,  including  the  same  pursuits. 

Maine, $26,462,705 

New  Hampshire, 19,556,141 

Vermont, 25,143,191 

Massachusetts, 75,470,297^ 

Rhode  Mand, 13.001,223 

Connecticut, 28,023,737 

New  York 193,806,433 

New  Jersey, 29,672,426 


Pennsylvania, . 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  Territory, 
Iowa  Territory, 


Total. 


131,033,655 

63,906,678 

28,532,631 

7,026,290 

1,905,600 

1,182,10« 

$889,723,113 


Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  free  States,  2,551,776  persons,  (of 
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v^hom  only  68,764  are  coloured,  and  these  freemen,)  produced  in  1839, 
$639,723,118  ;  ivhile  in  the  slave  States,  2,247,094  persons,  (of  whom 
994,490  are  slaves,  and  86,226  free  blacks,)  produced  in  the  same  year, 
only  $423,411,613.  The  free  States  producing  about  fifty  per  cent, 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  persons  employed,  than  the  slave  States. 

Now  tnis  greater  prosperity  resulting  from  free  labour,  and  the  im- 
mense advantages  oCa  free  population,  over  one  mixed  up  with  slaves,  is 
too  obvious  to  pass  unnoticed  by  Southern  men,  and  instead  of  attributing 
it  to  the  right  causes,  it  excites  their  jealousy,  and  this  jealousy  creates 
a  hostility  to  Northern  pursuits — a  prominent  one  of  Vhich  is  manufac- 
tures ;  hence  the  hostility  to  manufactures  and  the  tariff. 

Instead  of  dividing  their  own  labour,  and  commencing  to  manu&cture 
themselves,  this  jealousy,  for  a  long  time,  prevented  any  manufactures 
from  being  undertaken  in  the  South.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  see 
by  the  answers  to  Mr.  Walker's  queries,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter, 
that  this  prejudice  is  so  far  done  away,  that  manufactures  have  latterly 
increased  and  are  increasing  in  the  South  ;  but  this  is  episode.  We  re- 
sume now  the  subject  of  slave  labour,  and  shall  proceed  to  show  what 
Southern  writers  say  on  the  value  of  it,  when  employed  in  misine  cotton 
and  sugar ;  and  shall,  also,  notice  the  difference  in  that  value,  when  the 
hands  are  employed  on  the  worn  out  soils  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  on 
the  rich  lands  of  the  South  West,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  this  difference 
connected  with  the  want  of  industry  and  economy  in  the  South,  consti- 
tute the  great  evil  which  is  falsely  attributed  to  the  protective  policy. 

We  have  before  us  a  book  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Ware,  under  the 
title  of"  Notes  on  Political  Economy,  as  applicable  to  the  United  States, 
by  a  Southern  Planter,"  and  published  in  New  York,  by  Leavitt,  Trow, 
&  Co.,  in  1844,  from  which  we  make  an  extract,  to  show  this  difference 
of  the  product  of  slave  labour,  in  different  sections. 

"  Let  us  now  calculate  what  cotton  can  be  grown  for,  when  prices 
get  down  to  a  mere  support  for  master  and  slave.  With  the  proper 
economy,  by  the  owner  living  on  his  place,  deriving  his  household  and 
table  expenses  from  it,  and  clothing  and  feeding  his  own  slaves,  his 
annual  expenses,  counting'  salt,  iron,  medicine,  taxes,  wrapping  for  his 
cotton,  and  overseer's  wages,  do  not  exceed  two  cents  a  pound  on  the 
product  or  crop  ;  all  over  that  is  profit,  in  their  sense j — that  is,  over  and 
above  annual  expenses.  I  will  give  the  detail  to  make  this  clear.  A 
plantation  of  fifty  hands,  makes  the  average  of  seven  bales  to  the  hand, 
weighing  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  this  is  three  hundred  and  fifty 
bales.  Suppose  two  cents  for  expenses,  this  amounts  to  $3,150  on  the 
crop.  This  crop  sells  for  four  cents  a  pound,  nett  and  clear  of  charges 
for  transportation,  insurance,  and  commissions  for  selling,  leaves  $3,150 
profit  for  the  luxuries  of  the  owner,  who  gets  his  necessaries  out  of  the 
plantation  by  living  on  it.  This  is  a  very  pretty  sum,  and  half  of  it 
would  be  ample  for  him,  which  would  reduce  cotton  to  three  cents.  As 
to  insurance,  the  slaves  not  only,  unfortunately,  insure  themselves,  but 
give  a  large  increase,  which  grows  up  with  the  owner's  children,  and 
furnishes  them  with  outfits  by  the  time  they  need  them.  Now,  I  will 
go  into  a  calculation  to  show  that  two  cents  a  pound  cover  the  annual 
expenses."  Here  follow  the  items,  taking  a  plantation  of  fifly  hands  as 
a  baais^  *^For  overseer,  $500 ;  for  salt,  $20 ;  iron,  $30^  medicines,  $20 ; 
doctor's  bill,  $100,  for  you  can  contract  by  the  year,  and  it  is  often  done 
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at  two  dollars  a  head  ;  bagging,  and  rope  to  wrap  it,  at  twelve  and  a  half 
tcents  for  the  one,  and  fiye  cents  for  the  other,  amounts  to  $300  ;  taxes, 
$100 ;  sundry  small  things,  $100,  all  told."  The  writer  speaks  from  ex- 
perience, for  he  is  a  planter  of  cotton,  and  owns  slaves.  All  this  amounts 
to  $1,070,  much  below  the  allowance  of  two  cents  a  pound,  amounting, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  $3,150.  I  only  wish  to  show  that  we  can  grow  it 
at  three  cents  a  pound,  and  have  a  living  profit. 

We  have  made  this  quotation  to  show  that  sooaie  planters  calculate 
upon  seven  bales  to  the  hand — it  shows  much  more,  but  for  the  .present^ 
we  shall  only  use  it  for  that  purpose.  But,  further  to  illustrate  the  cost 
of  raising  cotton,  we  quote  from  page  715  of  Mr.  Walker's  Document, 
No.  6,  attached  to  his  report. 

1,636  lbs.  of  cotton,  supposing  an  average  of  6  cents, $9S  16 

Deduct  working  expenses, 30  00 

Nett  product  per  hand, •  •  $68  16 

This  calculation  would  make  but  little  more  than  three  and  a  half 
bales  of  450  lbs.  per  hand. 

Still  further  to  illustrate  our  present  subject,  we  quote  from  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1845,  in  Charleston,  by  William  Gregg,  Esquire,  of  that 
fdace.     At  page  49  of  his  pamphlet,  he  says — 

^'Suppose  the  protective  system  to  be  wholly  abandoned  by  the 
country,  how  will  the  change  affect  our  condition  as  a  State  ?  Will  it 
bring  back  the  rich  treasures  that  have  left  us  ?  Will  it  bring  back  the 
enterprising  citizens  that  have  removed  from  our  State  to  settle  in  othejf^.^ 
Will  it  be  Sie  means  of  resuscitating  our  worn  out  soil  ?  Shall  not  the 
sound  still  continue  to  be  rung  in  our  ears  of  ten  hales  to  the  hand  in 
Mississippi,  and  three  in  Carolina  ?  So  long  as  we  make  the  culture  of 
cotton  our  chief  employment,  will  not  the  same  causes  continue  to  exist 
that  are  now  depopulating  our  State  }  Yes  they  will !  and  until  we 
make  a  radical  change  in  our  pursuits,  our  wealthy  and  enterprising 
citizens  will  continue  to  leave  us.  Let  us  then  set  about  producing  the 
change :  let  us  endeavour  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  as  shall 
invite  the  industry,  if  not  capital,  of  other  countries,  to  our  State.  Let 
us  try  to  cultivate  a  good  feeling  among  our  people  for  our  North^  breth- 
ren. We  have  no  lack  of  trading  men  from  among  this  class  of  persons  ;  «• 
let  us  offer  inducements  that  shall  bring  their  working  men  to  our  de^ 
lightful  climate — they  will  soon  replace  the  capital  that  has  left  our 
State  ;  they  will  teach  our  children  lessons  of  industry  and  economy ; 
they  will  furnish  materials  for  academic  schools  recommended  by  our 
governor  $  they  will  teach  us  the  val^ue  of  thousands  of  acres  of  swamp 
land  in  South  Carolina  yet  covered  with  their  primeval  forests ;  they 
will  teach  us  lessons  in  agriculture  that  will  prove  to  us  that  the  money 
expended  for  an  agricultural  survey  has  not  been  spent  in  vain ;  andj 
above  all  J  they  will  give  some  of  our  wise  men  practical  lessons  in  political 
economy.  Such  a  change  would  revive  the  trade  of  our  city,  and  bring 
about  a  new  and  flourishing  state  of  things  in  South  Carolina." 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Gregg  has  to  say  further  on  the  subject.  ''  My 
recent  visit  to  the  Northern  States,  has  fully  satisfied  me  that  the  true 
secret  of  our  difficulties  lies  in  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  our 
capitalists,  and  ignorance  and  laziness  on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to 
labour.     We  iM«d  never  look  for  thrift  while  we  permit  our  immense 
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timber  forests,  granite  quarries,  and  mines,  to  lie  idle,  and  supply  ow 
selves  with  hewn  mnite,  pine  boards,  laths,  and  shingles  furnished  by 
the  lazy  dogs  of  Uie  North.  Ah  ! — ^worse  than  this  ;  we  see  our  bade 
country  farmers,  many  of  whom  are  too  lazy  to  mend  a  broken  gate,  or 
repair  the  fences  to  protect  the  crops  from  the  neighbouring  stock, 
actually  supplied  with  their  axe,  hoe,  and  broom  handles,  j^itch-forks, 
rakes,  &c.,  by  the  indolent  mountaineers  of  New  Hampshue  and  Maa- 
sachusetts.  The  time  was,  when  every  old  woman  in  the  country 
had  her  gourd  from  which  the  country  gardens  were  supplied  with 
seeds ;  we  now  find  it  more  convenient  to  permit  this  duty  to  devolve 
on  our  careful  friends,  the  Yankees.  Even  our  boat  oars,  and  hand- 
spikes for  rolling  logs,  are  furnished  ready  made  to  our  hands :  and 
what  jim-crack  can  possibly  be  invented  of  which  we  are  not  the  pur- 
chasers ?  These  are  the  drains  which  are  impoverishing  the  South — ^tnese 
are  the  true  sources  of  all  our  difficulties.  Need  I  add,  to  further  exem* 
plify  our  excessive  indolence,  that  the  Charleston  market  is  supplied  by 
fish  and  wild  game  by  Northern  men,  who  come  out  here  as  regularly  as 
the  winter  comes,  for  this  purpose ;  and  from  our  own  waters  and  forests, 
realize,  in  the  .course  of  one  winter,  a  sufficiency  to  purchase  a  small 
farm  in  New  England." 

Now,  does  not  Mr.  Gre^  show  why  Northern  kbour  produces  so 
much  more  than  is  produced  in  the  Soutn  hy  slave  labour  ?  Does  he  not 
clearly  show,  that  depending  upcHD  slave  labour  enervates  and  destroys 
the  industry  of  the  whites ;  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  free  labour  of 
the  North  should  produce,  when  aided  by  labour-saving  machinery,  one- 
half  more  than  the  mixed  labour  of  the  South  ? 

We  shall,  bye  and  bye,  show  what  might  be  done  for  their  relief,  if 
they  would  turn  their  attention  to  manu£Eictures,  from  fricts  furnished  by 
Mr.  Walker ;  and  we  are  not  without  hopes,  that  what  they  have  already 
done  may  open  their  eyes,  which  it  certainly  would  do,  vrere  it  not  for 
the  indolence  and  want  of  energy  described  by  Mr.  Gregg,  connected 
with  the  prejudice  got  up  and  sustained  by  demagogues  tor  peaty  pur- 
poses. The  fact  should  not  be  omitted  to  be  noticed  here,  that  the  first 
idea  of  manufoctures  originated  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  and 
that  the  North  and  East  were  driven  into  it  as  a  matter  of  necesinty,  as 
stated  by  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  in  a  previous  part  of  this  number 
of  our  work.  As  colonies,  and  as  late  as  1789,  Creorgia  and  South 
Carolina  made  indigo  in  no  small  quantities,  but  it  foiled ;  and  why  ? 
Because  England  established  its  manufocture  in  Bengal.  Mr.  Tucker,  a 
representative  in  Congress,  from  South  Carolina,  in  1789^  thus  depicted 
the  situation  of  things  in  that  State,  in  a  debate  in  that  body. .  R^enn 
ber,  there  was  then  no  protection  to  manufoctures  ! 

^'  The  situation  of  South  Carolina  is  melancholy :  while  the  inhabitants 
are  deeply  in  debt,  the  produce  of  the  State  is  daily  fitdling  in  price. 
Rice  and  indigo  are  become  so  low  as  to  be  considered  by  many  not 
worthy  of  cultivation." 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  an  English  writer,  in  his  treatise  on  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain,  thus  speaks  of  its  introduction  into  India.  '^  Great  ad- 
vances were  made  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  Bengal,  to  the  extent 
of  one  million  sterling,  insomuch  that  it  ultimately  became  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  importation  from  India.  Its  superiour  quality 
recommended  it  to  purchasers  both  at  home  and  abroad,  until  the  sales. 
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-ivUeli,  ki  ITtd,  amafimted  to  but  345^011  lbs.,  producing  £01,683  tter* 
ling,  adTABced  gradually,  till,  in  1810,  they  reached  5,570,024  lbs.,  pio- 
4iiebig  i61,942,338  ;  and,  by  more  recent  accounts,  it  had  readied,  ac- 
cording to  McCulloch,  in  1831,  6,996,063  lbs.  Whut  will  be  the  situa- 
tkm  of  the  South,  if  our  manufactures  shall  be  destroyed,  and  England 
flbatt  e^entnally  succeed  in  producing  cotton  in  India,  or  elsewhere,  as 
she  has  succeeded  in  ind%o  ?  And  our  Southern  fellow-citizens  may 
rest  assured  she  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  accomplish  this. 

Further  to  show  the  causes  which  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  results  of  free  and  slave  labour,  and  preparatory  to  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Walker's  testimony,  we  think  it  best  to  state  our  views  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  profits  on  farming,  in  such  of  the  grain«growing  States  as 
hare  no  slaves. 

Our  view  of  what  &rmera  call  profit,  as  the  per  centage  made  upon 
a^B  business  of  agriculture,  is  that  sum  laid  by,  by  the  fanner,  after  the 
maintemoice  of  his  family.  We  have  never  heard  it  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment that  a  capitalist  could  buy  a  fisirm  and  stock  it,  hire  an  overseer 
and  hands  to  work  it,  and  make  it  a  profitable  concern.  Farming  b  sub- 
jeet€d  to  but  few^if  any,  risks,  and  if  we  understand  the  views  and  pros- 
pects of  an  American  figmner,  he  is  well  contented  to  maintain  his  fimiily, 
^le  members  of  which  are  always  fed  from  the  farm,  and  axe  expected 
to  earn  their  living.  A  particular  state  of  things,  and,  now  and  then  a 
^ood  year,  allow  him  to  lay  up  some  money,  and  he  often  becomes 
richer  by  the  increased  value  of  his  land ;  but  the  very  security  in 
which  he  is  placed  against  all  revulsions  of  trade,  or  the  fiulure  of  others 
in  whose  hands  he  may  place  his  property— in  fine,  his  independence, 
fiorbids  the  chance  of  his  m^ng  much  money ;  these  are  our  views  of 
the  life  and  condition  ci  the  American  fiirmer.  What  m<mey  he  makes 
is  generally  by  his  superiour  economy,  and  it  must  be  obvious,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  testimony  to  prove  what  are  the 
profits  on  farming.  A  New  England  farmer  would  grow  rich,  when  a 
Mmyland,  Delaware,  or  Virginia  &rmer  would  starve.  A  rise  in  the 
vahie  of  his  fium  would  nominally  decrease  his  profits,  so  that  his  gain 
in  this  respect,  would  appear  to  diminish  profits,  although  it  would  in- 
orease  his  wealth. 

Producing  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  grain,  and  other  fiirmins 
productions,  than  can  be  consumed  at  home,  Northern  fiurmers,  should 
their  number  be  increased,  must  see  their  grain  rot  on  their  hands,  as 
has  heretofore  been  ^e  case  in  some  of  our  Western  States,  in  anti-tarifiT 
times.  Not  so  with  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco ;  they  will  always  com- 
mand a  price  abroad.  This  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  divested  of  all^ 
the  uncertainty  which  surrounds  the  matter,  when  mixed  up  with  the 
currency  and  other  merely  collateral  issues. 

Protection,  therefore,  to  free  labour,  is  indispensable,  or  the  free  States 
cannot  advance  in  wealth  and  civilization.  Wealth  is  drawn  from  the 
industry  of  the  people,  and  if  they  can  do  nothing  but  him  to  raise  a 
redundancy  of  an  article  for  which  there  is  no  market,  they  must  become 
degraded.  Grain  will  not  keep,  like  cotton,  from  year  to  year,  and  if 
tkere  is  no  home  market  created  for  it  by  manufactures,  every  incen-i 
tive  to  labour  is  at  an  end. 

'   Hie  question  of  the  result  of  slave  labour  is  simply  the  profit  on  the 
e^iltal  invested ;  how  Ikfle  the  dave  can  be  made  ta  live  upon,  and  hov 
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mmch  his  labour  will  prodaee,  beyond  Oe  iitm  expeflfcd  to  i 
in  a  working  condition — this  is  the  desideratum  in  slare  labour. 

How  different  is  this  from  the  ease  of  the  free  labourer  ?  The  ^  ^ 
in  that  case,  is  a  question  of  morale  as  well  ha  physical  existcaee  a 
question  of  improvement— a  question  of  progress-— of  advance  meat. 
Every  freeman  has  not  only  a  wish,  but  a  hope  to  better  his  condWoa, 
and  promises  himself  scHnething  more  than  a  mere  physical  exialeBee. 
Hence,Jn  this  country,  more  particularly,  there  exists  a  necessity  Id  pio> 
tect  his  labour  from  the  competition  of  the  degraded  labour  et  Eutope, 
to  prevent  his  being  debased  by  reducing  him  down  to  the  abjeet  stale 
of  a  mere  physical  existence,  and  scarcely  thai^  whidi  is  the  eoadftioB 
to  which  man  is  reduced  in  the  old  and  thickly  populated  couttlries  ef 
Europe.  From  this  he  demands  to  be  protected  by  duties  which  shall 
secure  to  him  the  pos8e88ioiw)f  his  own  market.  He  is  perfeetly  witting 
to  meet  the  competition  of  his  fellow*citiiens,  for  they  have  all  his  aaai* 
rations,  and  are  his  equals ;  but  he  is  not  willing  to  have  the  asavket  nir 
labour  in  the  United  States  flooded  with  the  labour  ^f  degiaJUil 
foreigners. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  free  States  must  continue  to  manufactuiB,  and, 
.  if  the  degraded  labour  of  Europe  is  permitted  to  come  in^  in  the  maaaer 
we  have  described,  and  with  an  inferiour  article  undersell  the  boaae  pro- 
duction, the  labour  of  the  free  States  must  £bJ1  to  such  a  price  as  will 
reduce  them  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  European  operative,  or  the 
American  slave.  The  struggle,  then,  is  as  we  have  said,  a  slru^le  ia 
favour  of  free  labour.  If  there  were  a  constant  demand  for  graii^  md 
it  would  keep  from  year  to  year,  we  might  go  on,  and  increase  the  quan- 
tity raised,  but  without  a  foreign  market  font,  a  large  portion  of  the  free 
population  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  again  beggars,  as  they  have 
been  in  anti-tariff  seasons. 

The  great  struggle  in  Europe  is  a  struggle  for  mere  existeaee,and  so  it 
will  become  in  America  if  our  labour  is  left  unprotected.  The70O,0Mor 
800,000  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  must  be  clothed  and  fed,  aftd, 
if  agriculture  in  the  grain-growing  States  is  not  sufficiently  profitable  nmr, 
what  will  it  be  when  these  people  are  driven  to  it,  and  a  lai^esuri^faia  c«|^ 
ital  is  embarked  in  it }  The  only  alternative,  therefore,  is  for  the  Soolhcaii 
States  to  manufacture,  which  will  lessen  the  amount  of  raw  material 
produced,  and  give  them  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  labov- 
saving  machinery.  Time  will  bring  experience  and  aa  iacreased  eapkil, 
and  our  whole  country  will  then  have  a  frir  ehaooe  for  the  narksta  of 
the  world.  • 

In  the  estimate  we  have  made  of  the  free  and  mixed  population,  we 
were,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  include  all  the  slave  States  on  the  one  side, 
and  all  the  free  on  the  other.  We  did  this,  in  adherence  to  the  kfoij 
that  such  was  the  state  of  things  as  regards  population.  But  we  were 
fiilly  aware,  that  in  so  doing,  we  were  including  among  the  number  of 
the  slave  States,  several  to  which  our  comparison  does  not  apply ^  to  (he 
same  extent,  as  it  does  to  those  remaining.  Delaware,  Maryiaad,  Weal* 
em  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  we  see  by  Mr. 
Walker's  evidence,  latterly,  Georgia,  are  alive  to  the  advantages  of  Ike 
protective  system,  and  that  there,  also,  it  is  producing  its  iavariiMe  Je- 
suits, in  advancing  their  best  interests.  We  ardently  hope  this  good  ex* 
««B^  npiay  be  followed,  for  we  go  for  the  whole  oMntiy^^-fiir  the  SMith 


^ «  te  <lw  NMtb«-4w  <i»»  Middle  tftd  the  We«^  911  coiri^ 
ftr  the  Ettit ;  end  our  lulTice  is  to  aU^  delaj  not  to  pftrticipate  in  the  ad* 
TMitayt  of  khoiu^iaTing  mechinerj ;  they  eonatitute  the  power  of  pre- 
MBt  progieM,  which  will  le^  in  arithmetical  jMrogreaaion  without  tl^n^) 
bill  with  them,  will  increase  m  a  geometrical  ratio ;  they  are  to  ihdostry^ 
what  raflroada  are  to  loc<Knotion. 

iThe  whites  of  the  South,  as  Mr.  Gregg  has  shown,  need  the  lessons 
of  frundity  and  economy  practised  in  the  East.  An  attention  to  the  de» 
taSa  cl  manuftotores  will  render  this  necessary,  and,  before  many  years, 
a  »ew  raoe  of  industrions  whites  will  grow  up  among  them,  whose  skill 
aad  lahour  will  add  countless  millions  to  their  productive  capital,  while 
it  will  ereatly  increase  their  comforts,  improve  their  moral  condition,  and 
teach  them  political  economy  by  its  practical  benefits,  instead  of  forty- 
baJe  theories,  abstract  absurdities,  or.  Walkers'  reports. 

The  subject  of  the  tariff  is  very  simple  when  stripped  of  the  many  in- 
tricacies in  which  demagogues  involve  it.  And  why  is  it  so  ?  The  an- 
swer is,  because  protection  to  our  industry  is  the  only  basis  of  our 
nroaperity.  Many  cannot  understand  how  it  benefits  the  currency* 
New,  to  us,  it  is  dearly  because  a  paper  currency  must  have  a  solid 
basis ;  paper,  issued  as  money,  must  be  the  representative  of  value  pro- 
duced by  labour,  and  not  for  speculative  purposes.  In  most  of  the  re- 
TuUoas  we  have  had  in  our  currency.  New  England  has  been  enabled 
to  sustain  herself,  for  this  very  reason — the  value  which  she  creates  by 
her  industry  and  economy,  is  a  solid  and  substantial  basis  for  the  paper 
kept  in  circulation.  But  we  have  seen  it  quite  different  in  many  other 
s^tioas  where  the  currency  has  been  inflated  upon  fictitious  values.  Wo 
notice  this  ineideatally,  because  Mr.  Walker  has  mixed  up  the  currency 
aad  the  tariff  in  his  report.  We  shall  not  pursue  the  subject  noti^,  because 
the  currency  has  many  other  relations,  and  is  worthy  of  a  separate  coa- 
aidbratioB  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  ably  treated  already  in  this  work — the 
very  first  article  which  follows  the  introduction  in  No.  1,  of  the  National 
MiiMasiney  is  on  that  subject,  from  the  able  pen  of  James  De  Peyster 
Og&i^  IS/M.y  of  this  dify,  a  gentleman  who  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  mamiMCtures^  but  who  is  a  merchant  devoted  to  mercantile  pur- 
satts ;  aad,  at  the  time  the  article  was  written,  was  President  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  But  this  matter  can  be  submitted 
to  a  very  simple  test — ^namely,  which  would  be  the  best  security  for 
penaaneat  issues — grain,  or  manufactured  goods  ?  The  latter  will  keep 
witbaut  UHuiy,  aad  always  have  a  foreign  value;  the  former  will  not 
keep>  aad  has  no  foreign  value,  except  in  times  of  great  scarcity,  in  Con- 
tinental Europe. 

Ferhapa  tb.  Walker  does  not.  know,  that,  so  far  from  our  merchants 
beiag  <HFf>^*^  ^  ^^  tK^  they  are  more  and  more  becoming  its  warmest 
fridade,  beiqg  fully  convinced,  that  a  successful  commerce  depends  upon 
tba  piiwer  to  consume— 4hat  this  power  comes  from  the  appUcation,  in 
the  beat  mantter,^  of  the  industry  of  the  country — that  this  cannot  be 
reached  wttbeut  a  multiplicity  of  pursuiu,  among  which,  the  only  safe 
rssart  in  the  grain-growifig  States  is  mamifiicturesa  which  cannot  be 
sustained  without  prateetion. 

Kaw  honest  inquirers  after  the  truth,  in  the  matter  of  the  tariff,  caa- 
nfi^  uaobnitaad  how  it  can  be  that  manufactures  can  need  protectioni 
while  we  can  export,  and  phce  them,  and  sell  them  to  advantage  along- 
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Mt  the  Bittbh,  in  foreigii  coutries ;  faul  traUikttliivrtvtBflq^  MdfWb, 
■ad  thk  is  m  iniioh  so  ss  any  other.  It  arises  fr«a  a  oomlMMiftion  of 
causes;  the  principal  one, howerer,  beiiifftlie saperioar staple  vf  i^mIi 
oor  eoarse  cotton  coods  are  made — the  additional  iveigfatfipom  tfieir  hdng 
made  heavier  and  better.  It  is  a  fact,  thai  articles  of  all  kinds  nan*- 
fketored  in  this  country,  are  more  substantial  than  those  made  in  Main 
chaster,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  which  are  the  plaoss  from  whidi  we 
receive  our  cottons  and  hardware.  Our  cottons,  similar  in  hbnc  and 
quality,  are  heavier,  have  less  starch  in  them,  and,  as  we  hav«  said,  are 
made  oi  a  much  better  staple.  There  is  an  inleriour  kind  of  ootlcm  which 
the  English  receive  from  Bombay  and  Surat,  which  b  much  shorter  in 
its  stapfo,  and  otherwise  of  less  value  than  our  upland  cotton,  and  ^s 
enters  lai^ly  into  the  coarse  cotton  fiibrics  of  Great  Britain.  The  writer 
of  this  article  is  familiar  with  this  aotton,  it  being  the  kind  transported 
fiom  Bengal  and  Surat  to  China.  Now,  these  facts  show  why  our  goods 
are  preferred  to  the  British  in  the  foreign  markets,  and,  strange  to  say, 
but  no  less  true,  this  forms  an  additional  reason,  beyond  those  we  have 
already  stated,  why  we  need  protection  from  them  in  our  home  mai^oet. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  upon  no  other  principle  than  tiiat,  as  nations 
grow  older,  they  estimate  tnings  less  by  appearance  than  by  intrinsic 
value.  In  China,  every  article  is  most  thoroughly  examined ;  cottons  are 
ftrst  weighed,  as  they  come  from  the  bale,  the  starch,  or  sizing,  in  then 
washed  out,  when  they  are  weighed  again,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
starch  contained  in  their  dressing ;  threads  are  taken  out,  and  tho  staple 
of  the  cotton  of  which  they  are  made  is  examined  ;  in  fine,  every  ar* 
tide,  of  whatever  nature  or  kind,  which  goes  to  the  Canton  msrtEet, 
is  most  thoroughly  examined  by  parties  well  skilled  in  their  nature — 
nothing  escapes  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  people  of  that  oountiy .  The  writer 
has  frequently  seen  one  of  the  persons  called  ShroA,  or  Shroffinen,  who 
count  the  new  dollars  when  they  are  first  paid  out,  Ulk»  twenty  between 
his  thumb  and  little  finger,  and,  without  lookiuff  at  them,  by  the  mere 
sound,  call  out  badj  and,  as  certainly  as  this  indication  was  given,  there 
was  a  counterfeit  doUar  amon^  them.  In  South  America,  Ae  cockIs  sold 
are  conveyed  far  into  the  intenour  oi\  the  backs  of  mules.  DooStleaa  duo 
causes  strict  investigation,  and  those  of  the  best  staple  and  fiiteie  are 
there  preferred. 

In  England,  the  distinction  is  well  known  between  Sheffidd  and  Bir- 
mingham ware,  and  a  similar  article  made  in  London ;  indeed,  the  latter 
may  be  easily  known  anywhere,  for  it  is  vastly  supenour  in  every  ww. 
The  London  article  seldom  or  never  comes  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
very  reason  that  our  own  are  equally  ffood,  at  a  less  price. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  it,  but  it  is  true,  that  in  new  coun- 
tries, what  is  called  cheapneu  in  price,  governs  mudi  more  than  in  these 
whidi  are  older ;  and  the  Aihencans  have  the  character  all  over  the 
worid,  where  they  are  well  known,  of  beinff  a  people  fond  of  Aow. 
Something  of  this  may  be  Attributed  to  prejudice.  Thirty  or  for^  yearn 
since,  almost  all  business  signs  in  our  large  dties  had  the  faet  stated, 
that  tfie  respective  mechanics  were  firom  London,  or  from  Paris ;  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  this  is  now  done  away  for  the  most  part. 
'  But  it  is  time  now  to  |»oceed  to  some  examination  of- a  part  of  Mr. 
Walker's  report — state  his  allegations,  and  see  how  his  evidence  sustains 
them. 


W*  hm^kk  m  fitmfdm^  aomW,  gtren  it  astoar  opiakn  IbithiP  pifakr 
ciple  •£  ngvktiog  and  fixing  a  daty,  that  shall  give  the  greatoat  poaaiUe 
asMNisI  •£  fwrnme^  is  im|Nractkable.  To  this  opinioD  we  stili  adhere. 
H^mi^,  tadeed,  fix  a  rate  which  he  may  think  wul  accomplish  this,  but 
weMassWcd  we  are  that  he  wUl  hil. 

The  ledoctioa  to  his  proposed  arerage  of  20  pjer  cent  of  all  dntiesi  wiU 
so  break  up  the  proqierity  of  the  whole  Union,  as  well  the  Sooth, 
askthe  North,  that  the  first  or  second  year  after  it  is  accomplished  our 
ia^NMls  will  fidl  off  to  such  an  extent  as  wholly  to  disappoint  him.  A 
MW  and  higher  tariff  will  then  be  rendered  necessary.  What  will  be 
rM|Miied,  we  pretend  not  to  say.  But  nothing  prosperous,  nothing  staU* 
eMi  be  calculated  upon,  so  long  as  we  are  without  protection  to  defend 
OS  firom  the  paralyzing  eflfect  of  the  introduction  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
deprsssed  and  degraded  labour  of  Europe* 

The  fimt  all^gatkni  madC' against  the  present  tariff,  is,  that  it  discrio^ 
ioates in fevourof  manufiMstures and  against  agriculture. 

Wool,  costing  not  exceeding  7  cents  per  lb.,  pays  5  per  cent.  Over  that 
price,  3  cents  per  lb.  and  30  per  cent.  Wheat  pays  25  cents  per  bushd« 
Flenr,  70  cents  per  112  lbs.     Pork,  2  cento  per  lb.    Beef,  2  cents 


i  questions  < 
6th.  What  has  been  the  annual  average  of  these  agricultural  productiima 


during  the  same  periods  respectively,  (ten  years  preceding  1842  and  sinea 


the  passage  of  the  tariff,)  and  what  the  average  annual  income  per 
(NT  labourer,  deducting  all  expenses  during  the  same  periods  respectively? 
7tii«  How  w  have  prices  and  profito,  dunng  the  periods  referred  to,  been 
efcdfd  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  laws,  and  how  far  by  the  state  of 
the  currency  ?  The  first  answer  to  these  queries,  is  from  Mr.  Payne,  of 
Boston :  ^^  A  greater  pn^t  has  been  derived  firom  farming  in  this  State  for 
tho  last  five  years  than  for  many  years  before."  He  assigns  as  reasons  the. 
soundness  of  the  currency,  and  the  full  employment  in  handicraft  indus* 
liy.  The  Hon.  Isaac  Winslow,  of  Boston,  says,  "  In  1842,  prices  were  de- 
pressed by  the  currency;  since  1842,  prices  higher."  Sidney  Miner,  of 
Conneetient,  sajrs,*^  Little  or  no  diflferenoe  in  pnces ;  does  not  think  there 
inany  eiect  on  the  growers  of  the  staples,  or  the  State  at  large.  Prioeo 
hnve  not  beenmaterially  afieeted  by  the  tariff."  Joseph  Kemp,of  Hollidays- 
bm,  Penn.,  says,  ^^  The  tariff  laws  have  always  affected  agriculture  im-^ 
■wdnately  in  the  vicinity  of  manufiBu^turing  establishmento  favourably,  by 
ftiwishing  a  market  for  their  productions.  It  aflfects  those  at  a  distance, 
aiao,  by  kaving  to  them  the  ci^  or  f<Mreign  market.  The  condition  of  the 
cmsney  has  &M>re  to  do  with  prices  aiM  profito  than  the  tariff."  C.  E. 
WeAhsred,  of  Baltimore,  says,  ^^Prices  of  agricultural  produce  depend  up- 
on demand  and  supply.  The  operation  of  the  toriff  has  eiven  a  stability  to 
eanaiicy  which  would  not  exist  without  it.  Prices  and  profito  have  baiBn 
■Mce  uitem."  T,  W.  iVaser,  of  South  Carolina,  sa^,  «^  I  am  not  aware 
thai  then  has  been  any  great  difference  within  the  tune  stated,  in  my  an- 
mmd  profit"  R.  F.  W.  Alston,  of  Waoccanaw  Beach,  South  Ourolina^ 
SBfn,  ^Ftom  1832  to  1842,  the  average  annual  price  of  rice  was  about  $3 

Kcwt.     In  1842,  '43,  $2  56 ;  in  1843,  '44,  $2  63 ;  in  1844,  '45,  $S. 
\  uuBMal  average  income  per  hand  or  labourer,  was,  during  the  first 
^  ten  years,  about  $130;  in  1842,  '43,  $83 ;  in  1843,  '44,  $96  71  ^ 
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»  IM4, '4(S  ^IM.^  Bdmid  Webb,  of  AadwvM  OBiurt4lMi^  8oiidi 
C«iolm,  fayi,  ^^  The  tariff  laws  have  had  but  tittla  effeet  mi  pricM  mi^ 
profits  ^  tbej  hav«  been  tnainlj  affected  by  prodnctioti  and  egummpliea, 
•ad  the  state  of  the  currency.*'  P*  A  Rooat^  of  Deatrcham  Piaoe^  Imh 
iaiana,  anawers  these  two  questions  at  great  length.  We  extiwESt  wfefr 
he  says  of  facts  only.  *^  Up  to  the  day  of  the  repeal  of  the  CoBipromiae 
▲et,  the  tendency  of  the  price  of  cotton  if^as  downwaids.  When  the  op» 
etation  of  the  tariff  of  1848  began  to  be  feit,  that  tendem^  changed,  and 
in  two  years  cotton  has  risen  25  or  30  per  cent.''  Mr.  Roeit  states  fca* 
tber,  as  follows :  *«  In  1885, 1  travelled  in  different  paits  oi  Ohio.  Tka 
iwt  question  asked  me  when  I  stopped  at  a  tavern  was,  whether  I  hmi 
•ay  objection  to  having  my  horse  fedoa  wheet ;  the  stage  eoatraetom  pea- 
fbrred  oats«  Corn  was  better  for  fattening  cattle  and  hogs,  and  tbetr  atiif 
market  for  wheat  was  to  feed  it  in  this  way  to  chance  trav^tors.  Cctv* 
was  then  retailing  at  12^  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat  could  not  be  sold  at 
any  price.  Since  that  time  the  canal  has  been  opened  through  tbeaedah- 
tricts.  Large  manufactories  have  been  pot  into  operation,  and  both  ca- 
nala  and  manufactures  have  had  the  same  efiect ;  they  have  given  to  the 
former  «  regular  market  for  his  wheat,  at  fair  prices.  Foraserly  the  for- 
mer who  had  200  busheli  of  wheet  to  sell  did  not  get  #20  for  it ;  now  he 
receives  from  $100  to  $120  for  the  same  quantity." 

Edmund  J.  Forstall,  of  New  Orleans,  says,  in  answer  to  No.  7,  BMoely, 
how  for  prices  durinc  the  periods  referred  to  have  been  aflbcted  by  the 
teiff  and  how  for  by  thestateof  currency  ?  <«To  that  extent  diat  the  Fedaiai 
government  itself  was  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  on  the  termination 
of  the  Compromise  bill.  That  it  sent  a  Commissioner  to  Europe  to  no* 
«tiate  a  pitiful  loan  of  five  millions,  who  had  to  return  without  find- 
mg  a  single  taker.  That  the  derangement  of  our  currency  and  the  AHsal 
ooneems  of  the  Federal  Government  destroyed  confidence  between  man 
Sttd  man;  and,  for  the  time  being,  carried  perturbation  and  nui  lo 
almost  every  branch  of  our  industry  throughout  the  land ;  but  that  mmk 
of  our  products  as  are  chiefly  sold  for  export,  as  cotton  and  tobaoee^ 
being  always  paid  for  in  sterling,  francs,  or  dollan,  did  not  suftr  any  thi^- 
like  the  depreciation  sustained  by  all  interests,  strictly  locaL'' 

P.  A.  Champomier,  of  New  Orleans,  says :  "To  the  benign  influenoaof 
#ie  tariff,  we  owe  our  emancipation  from  foreign  dependence,  which  it 
fi«edom.  Tiiat  as-a  revenue  is  to  be  arranged,  so  as  to  cany  on  our  Oov>> 
enment,  the  general  welfore  of  the  Union  requires  that  such  reteawe 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  mfford  encouragement  to  our  BDaoirfa^ 
tores  and  agriculture,  that  our  labour  mav  not  be  debased  bjfanign 
kboor.  That,  in  fke,  there  is  not  a  branch  of  industry  in  our  country: 
which  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  by  a  teriff  judiciously  bid ;« 
and  by  for  the  greatest  portion  of  such  benefit  is  derived  fay  our  ow»  opo* 
ratives  and  labmirers." 

I  A.  Beatty,  of  Prospect  Hill,  Kentucky,  answess  No.  7  Hnws  ^Tariff 
hws,  by  encouraging  manufoctures,  and  thus  esesttioe  a  home  waifoelfot; 
agricultwal  products,  in  aid  of  the  foreign  noiket,  have  undouhteily  m: 
forvourable  effect  upon  such  products.  A  stable  and  well-regulated  eamnN  • 
ey  has,  abo,  a  favourable  influence,  fay  psodueing  steadiness  andfoir  poe^ 
in  the  market." 

Thomas  K.  Porter,  of  Paris,  Tennessee,  B9tj%  i  ^  The  nett  ineene  of 
egricuituial  la][>our  per  hand  is  now  better  than  it  wan  pivriois  te  18di|< 


ibr  ^Ailt^tlie  9tk^tB  mttBtaiB  neirljtbe  oM  price,  thft  ezpeoBM  are  tftsUj 
dimiikislied  by  the  greAt  redaction  in  price  of  all  mana&ctared  goods,  anid 
of  a(jD08t«Tery  article  the  fanner  and  planter  has  to  buy.  The  average 
fsice  of  corn  has  been  about  the  same  for  both  periods." 

Mr.  Hensdell,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  says : "  Prices  and  profits  baye 
jieea  more  affected  by  the  state  of  the  currency,  than  by  the  tariff  laws. '^ 

Mr.  Walker's  second  allegation  is,  It  (the  present  tariff)  discriminates 
in  &Tour  of  the  manufacturer,  and  against  the  mechanic,  by  many  higher 
dtttiea  upon  the  manufacture,  than  upon  the  article  made  out  of  it  by  the 
mechanic. 

We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  place  on  record  what  we  think  of  this 
iasnertioB.  We  are,  indeed,  too  indignant  at  such  barefaced  misrepresen- 
taiioo ;  but  we  must  keep  our  temper,  and  prove  its  utter  fallacy.  The 
following  are  the  duties  on  sundry  mechanical  pursuits  : 

Dutr* 

Hatepr  cs|M*f  fur  or  lMtb«r» • ..•••  35  per  c«Bt. 

Shoes  of  leather,  men's,  per  pair, 30  cents. 

dp.  do.       women's,  ao.  •• ••.•••• 40  cents. 

Boots  and  bootees  for  men,  per  pair $1  25  cents. 

Ssady-nade  clothing, SO  per  cent 

BeokSt  por  lb.,  at  least 40  average. 

Cabinet  work,. « •  • •  • . .  # •  •  •  30  per  cent. 

Tinners'  ware, • • 30        „ 

Brushes, 30       „ 

SnddUe, 30        „ 

Bridles,..* 35        „ 

Bellows, * 35        „ 

Jewellerj,  ••..... • • .  •  •  25        ti 

Ja{fanned  Ware, « • .•  30        „ 

Cutlery, 30       ,» 

Tj^m, 25       „ 

.  Our  mechanics,  of  all  kinds,  are  abundantly  protected ;  the  duties,  as 
it  will  be  seen  above,  are  nearly  all  above  30  per  cent.,  which  is  a  full  pro^ 
lection  to  them,  because  they  have  the  whole  market  to  themselves.  It 
jaatters  not  how  high,  or  how  low  the  duty  is,  when  that  effect  is 
produced. 

.    The  next  charge  against  the  present  tariff,  is,  that  it  discriminates  in 
&TQur  of  the  manufacturer,  and  against  the  merchant,  by  injurious  re- 
atrictions  upon  trade  and  commerce,  and  against  the  ship-building  and 
navigating  interest,  by  heavy  duties  on  almost  every  article  used  in^ 
bailding  or  navigating  vessels. 

Before  we  examine  the  testimony  on  this  subject,  we  have  a  few  words 
to  m  about  the  merchant  and  the  shipping  interest :  premising,  that  wf 
consider  it  a  portion  of  American  industry  highly  important  to  our  wel« 
fare  and  progress,  and,  KS  such,  entitled  to  its  share  of  protection.  We 
would  express  our  wonder  and  astonishment,  if  any  obliquity  from  Mr. 
Walker  could  astonish  us,  that  he  should  have  brought  forth  such  an 
assertion,  or,  in  any  way,  undertaken  to  show  that  the  merchant,  and 
those  ooncemed  in  the  building,  owning,  or  eouipping  of  ships,  have  any 
cause  to  complain  of  the  protective  syst^In ;  tor  the  records  of  American 
le^latioh  b^  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
ahwping  interest,  of  all  others,  has  been  the  most  highly  protected. 
,.  T&e  second  act  passed  by  the  first  Congress,  contained  clauses  whioh 
aecuzed  to  bus  ships  tlje  China  trade. 
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BohM  Itft  paid  in  Anerieui  T«lMl0. ••»••  0  cii»to    fetiigiit  1^ 

Souchong, and  other  blick teM, •••••••  ..10  cents —    **       22 

HTson •' ; 20  cents —     **        45 

All  others, 12  osnts^     *•       27 

We  notice  this  with  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  onr  commerce — ftr  froiB 
it,  for  the  merchant  is  as  mach  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  we  claim  him,  and  his  jolly  tars,  oar  nation's  best  defence,  as 
free  labourers,  requiring  the  protection  of  the  government,  and  Jostlj 
entitled  to  it,  and  we  regret  the  manner  in  which  our  miscalled  recipro* 
city  treaties  have  sacrificed  his  interests,  as  shown  in  the  nnrnber  of  this 
work  for  January,  commencing  at  page  719,  where  it  is  made  most  dear 


by  the  Hon.  James  Tallmadge,  President  of  the  American  Institate. 
Mr.  Walker,  therefore,  gains  no  strength  by  bringing^  forward  the  mer-  j 

cantile  interest  as  opposed  to  protection ;  no  part  of  tae  industry  of  the  I 

country  has  experienced  more  oC  it,  and  none  to  the  greater  advaota^  I 

of  one  of  our  most  valuable  pursuits.  But  how  do  Mr.  Walker^  wit« 
nesses  answer  this  question,  which  is  in  the  followmg  words,  beiogp  ifoea- 
tion  15,  of  Circular  No.  2. 

«  Is  your  State  now^  or  have  its  citizens  at  any  fonner  period,  been 
e^;aged  in  ship-building,  or  that  of  navigation,  and  to  what  extent  ? 
What  is  the  present*  condition  of  those  interests— how  have  they  been 
affected  by  the  tariff  laws,  and  what  is  the  efSbct  of  the  present  duties 
upon  them  ?" 

John  W.  Treadwell,  of  Boston,  answers :  ^^  A  portion  of  bor  eiCizeiis 
have  always  been  in  the  business  of  ship-building  and  navigation,  to  the 
extent  in  ship-building  of  about  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  per 
annum.  The  efiect  of  the  tariff  laws  is  salutary  upon  these,  as  wdD  as 
all  the  other  interests  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  our  own  kboor  b 
employed,  instead  of  foreign  labour,  in  the  production  of  tiie  nmiafiic-> 
tures  consumed  in  the  country.  This  employment  of  labourers,  and  the 
consumption  of  the  domestic  raw  material,  is  most  beneficial  to  the 
agricultural  interest ;  it  enables  the  labourer  to  consume  more  of  ftv  pro- 
ducts, as  well  as  the  products  of  the  manu&cturing  establishments,  and 
thiJB  universal  ability  to  consume,  is  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity 
which  the  country  lias  enjoyed  since  the  passage  of  die  tariff  act  of  18421 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inability  to  consume  which  marked  the  thres 
years  immediately  preceding  that  act,  (the  last  three  years  of  the  disas- 
trous Compromise  Act,)  was  the  main  cause  of  the  prostration  of  barinesvy 
and  the  eonseauent  poverty  and  distress  of  that  period. 

A  portion  oi  our  navigation  finds  profitable  employment  in  the  par- 
chase  in  foreign  countries  of  the  raw  material  used  in  our  manufactuies, 
and  the  transportation  and  sale  of  our  manufactures  abroad,  which  are 
becoming  eyery  succeeding  year  more  and  more  in  demand,  and  compete 
successfully  with  similar  articles  manufactured  in  Europe.'' 

Edward  Bartlett,  of  Newburyport,  answers:  ^^Laj^elyin  ship4mild- 
ing.  Heretofore  the  duties  on  some  articles  were  heavy ;  now,  uttle  af- 
fected by  reason  of  supplies  of  iron  being  our  own  products,  and,  aIso» 
competition."  In  answer  to  aq^on  16  of  Circular  No.  2,  Bfr.  Bartlett 
says :  '^  The  tariff  has  benefited  ^commerce  ten  per  cent  on  vafaia  of 
imports." 

William  Nichols,  Collector  of  Newburyport,  says,  in  answer  to  ques^ 
tion  15 :  *^  The  tabular  statements  annually  pubb'shed  by  the  DepartnoHt 
will  show  the  amount  of  tl^  ship-boilding  in  Massachusetts.    The  fane* 
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ral  cdndition  of  those  branches  of  business  has  not  been  better  for  many 
years  than  during  the  last  three.  The  cotton  and  tobacco  carrying 
trade  alone  has  been  depressed,  and  their  profits  reduced  to  an  exceed- 
ingly low  %ure,  by  a  ^eat  influx  of  shipping  belonging  to  England  and 
the  Hanse  Towns.  The  shipping  employed  by  the  Hanse  Towns,  owing  . 
to  the  cheapness  with  which  they  are  sailed  and  constructed,  and  to  the 
numerous  branches  of  German  commercial  houses  from  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  established  in  the  United  States,  possess  an  advantage  in  some 
respects  over  our  own  shipping.  The  English,  also,  from  their  vast  co- 
lonial trade  and  their  navigation  laws,  added  to  the  fact  that  their  inmiense 
timber  fleet  is  shut  out  from  almost  all  its  timber  trade  during  tlie  busy  sea- 
son, when  the  ereat  staples  of  the  United  States  are  pressing  on  the  market. 
thus  enabling  them  to  make  two  timber  freights  a  year,  and  then,  instead 
of  hauling  up  during  the  winter,  coming  over  to  the  United  States  and 
making  one  or  two  freights,  renders  it  not  only  a  formidable  rival,  but 
gives  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  shipping  of  the  United  States.,  which 
is  excluded  from  this  great  colonial  trade." 

Robert  Neilson  and  George  W.  Burke,  Inspectors  of  the  Customs, 
Baltimore,  answer :  ^^  Our  citizens  have  been,  and  still  are,  extensively 
engaged  in  ship-building  and  navigation.  The  present  c6ndition  of  these 
interests  is  progressive  and  prosperous."  ^ 

C.  E.  Wethered,  of  Baltimore,  answers  :  "  Is  extensively  engaged  in 
ship-building.  Not  so  much  as  before  the  West  India  treaty.  That 
treaty  injured  the  shipping  interest  more  than  every  thing  else.  Not  af- 
fected by  the  tariff." 

Mr.  Walker's  fourth  allegation  is,  that  it  (the  tariff)  discriminates  in 
fitvour  of  manufactures  and  against  exports,  which  are  as  truly  the  pro- 
duct of  American  industry  as  manufactures. 

No  one  of  Mr.  Walker's  queries  particularly  applies  to  this  allegation ; 
nor  could  such  queries  be  of  much  value.  The  exports  are  so  de- 
pendant upon  the  demand  abroad  for  our  staples,  and  many  other  causes, 
that  this  allegation  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  great  mass  of  the  citi- 
zens of  those  States  not  producing  tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton ;  for  while  the 
exports  of  the  planting  States  amount  to  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
in  these  three  articles  of  our  exports,  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  the  free 
States  scarcely  ever  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  exported.  These 
fiee  States  have  a  population,  as  we  have  shown,  of  9,556,915  whites, 
and  export  less  than  20  per  cent,  on  an  average ;  while  the  planting 
States  have  but  a  population  of  4,632,640  whites,  and  they  export  80 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  exports  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  only  fair  way  to  estimate  our  exports,  for  as  the  2,500,000  slaves 
ajr$  property,  or  capital,  they  certainly  are  not  entitled  to  be  considered 
population,  when  estimating  our  exports. 

Now,wp  should  think  Mr.  Walker  would  have  avoided  saying  much 
aboiU  our  exporU,  for,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  the  free  States  have  very  little 
Garticipation  in  them.  And  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason,  we  think  our 
(Grovernmej;it  bound  to  furnish  us  a  home  market  for  our  produce.  The 
id^  that  the  tariff  diminishes  exports,  will  prove,  if  examined,  an  absur- 
dity ;  unless  Mr.  Walker  means  that  we  do  not  export  the  400^00()  bales 
of  cotton  which  he  admits  we  manu^ture.  If  this  is  his  j&eaning^  it  is 
fi:^ely  admitted ;  and  we  think  if  400,000  more,  could  be  so  kept  6091 
exportation,  it  would  be  well  for  the  cotton^owing  States. 
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We  come  now  to  the  last  allegation  made,  namely,  that  thp  tariff  dis- 
criminates in  favour  of  the  rich,  and  against  the  poor. 

This  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assertion,  and  is  put  forth  for  p<^tical 
eflect,  without  the  slightest  foundation. 

LitermDy  speaking,  the  poor  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  benefited  by  the 
tariff.  They  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  consumption  of  foreign  ^oods, 
except  of  the  coarser  lunds,  and  of  tea,  cofiee,  and  salt ;  their  clodimg  is, 
.  throughout  the  country,  generally  made  of  household  manufactures,  ex- 
cept their  shirts  and  summer  clothing  ;  and  a  good  shirt  of  domestic  cot- 
ton can  now  be  purchased  for  less  than  one  dollar.  Hats,  boots,  and 
shoes,  are  never  imported ;  and  the  cotton  cloth  for  sununer  wear,  on  which 
the  duty  is  7^  cents  per  yard,  sells  for  six  and  a  half.  We  think  it 
would  puzzle  even  Mr.  Walker  to  deduct  7^  cents  firom  six  and  a  half, 
even  to  show  how  much  the  tariff  taxes  the  poor  man's  shirts.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  admitted  firee ;  salt  is  as  low  as  ever  it  was,  when  it  paid  the 
lightest  duty ;  and  the  amount  consumed  by  each  individual  is  sb  small 
that  the  difierence  between  eight  cents  and  no  duty,  does  not  amount  in 
the  whole  year  to  more  than  six  cents ;  so  that  were  the  duty  taken  off 
it  would  produce  but  a  very  slight  relief ;  for  the  poor  man  would  have 
to  pay,  probably,  the  same  price.  But  if  not — if  his  salt  were  to  fidl 
the  whole  eight  cents  in  price,  he  could  not  save  more  than  six  cenft  per 
annum.    See  following  statement : 

TAX  ON  SALT 
•  Domestic  and  Foreign  Salt,  aa  atimated,  in  1840. 

Domestic  Stlt, 6,179,174 

Imported, 6,061,608 

Consumption  of  Salt  in  1840, 12,240.782 

Population  per  census  of  1840, 17,069,453.  Consumption  of  salt  for 
each  person,  about  three-quarters  of  one  bushel ;  duty,  eight  cents  per 
bushel ;  saving,  per  annum,  to  each  person  in  the  United  States,  suppose 
salt  to  remain  at  the  same  price  in  place  of  production  and  no  duty 
charged,  six  cents  ! ! ! 

We  have  thus  examined  this  mighty  report,  which,  no  doubt,  is  con- 
sidered by  its  author  a  great  and  convincing  document.  How  far  we  have 
sustained  our  position,  that  a  government  is  bound  to  protect  its  indus- 
try ;  and  how  far  we  have  exposed  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Walker's  reasoning, 
is  not  for  us  to  say. 

We  have  no  space  for  such  a  mass  of  testimony  as  accompanies  the  re- 
port ;  but  our  readers  need  not  regret  it,  for  the  questions  are  all  leading 
questions,  intended  to  elicit  opinions ;  and,  of  course,  these  vary  ac- 
cording as  the  person  answering  is  in  favour  or  opposed  to  the  protective 
policy.  And  we  wish  it  understood,  that  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
such  answers  of  respectable  witnesses  as  appeared  most  likely  by  facts  to 
overturn  the  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Walker,  as  we  have  quoted  them. 
Some  witnesses,  of  course,  gave  contrary  replies ;  but  Mr.  Walker  is  a 
lawyer,  and  he  will  hardly  undertake  to  discredit  his  own  witnesses. 

We  submit  our  views  upon  the  report  and  testimony  to  our  read- 
ers, with  the  remark,  that  after  as  thorough  an  examination  as 
the  delay  in  'publishing  the  report  would  permit,  we  see  nothkig 
in  it  agunst  the  protective  system,  but  the  mere  opinions  of  anti- 
tariff  men. 
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We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  document  again,  for  it  contains 
much  matter  for  eiuunination  in  detail,  and  at  oui  leisure,  besides  many 
useful  tables  which'  we  shall  publish,  and  to  which,  in  the  course  of  our 
labours,  we  shall  have  to  refer. 

The  questions  in  both  circulars  betray  the  most  utter  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  by  instituting  com- 
parisons of  prices  at  different  periods  of  time,  without  any  regard  to  the 
different  circumstances  which  governed  them.  Thus,  the  questions  of 
both  circulars  are  leading  ones,  evidently  designed  to  give  political  parti- 
sans the  opportunity  to  sustain  the  party  who  had  previously  issued  their 
mandate  to  the  feithful.  A  simple  question,  therefore,  of  industry  or 
idleness  is  involved  in  those  of  party,  of  currency,  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, with  all  other  incidentals,  for  the  purpose  of  mystifying  it  and  sur- 
rounding it  with  obstacles,  which  would  obscure  it.  But  even  this,  as 
we  have  shown  by  the  answers  we  have  selected,  did  not  effect  the  de- 
signed purpose.  The  truth  cannot  be  concealed.  The  sun  will  shine 
and  give  its  light,  though  millions  should  shut  their  eyes  to  its  glorious 
effulgence. 

The  absurdity  of  such  queries  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  fact 
that  the  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  currency  were  so  great  du- 
ring the  ten  years  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  that 
resi  estate,  which  is  no  otherwise  effected  by  a  tariff  than  as  the  gene- 
ral prosperity  is  advanced  or  retarded  by  its  operation,  rose  and  fell  more 
than  one-half  in  value. 

Every  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  trade,  knows  that  the 
prices  of  all  its  commodities  are  more  governed  by  demand  and  supdy, 
and  by  the  state  of  the  currency,  than  by  an^  ennancement  or  dimmu- 
tion  of  the  duties,  which  only  affects  prices  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  power  to  consume. ''  Thisiis  easily  shown  by  the  simplest  examina- 
tion of  the  subject.  Take  an  article  not  produced  in  the  United  States, 
co£^e  for  instance,  on  which  the  duty  has  varied  from  five  cents 
per  pound  to  being  entirely  free  of  4lity;  and  it  has  commanded  as  high 
a  price  when  free  as  when  it  paid  five  cents  duty ;  and  all  contractions 
and  expansions  of  the  currency  have  affected  coffee  as  they  have  affdcted 
all  other  articles,  under  the  same  state  of  demand  and  supply.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  many  of  the  witnesses  state  this  in  their  answers,  by  say- 
ing that  prices  have  been  more  governed  by  the  state  of  the  currency  than 
by  the  tariff. 

Edmund  J.  Forstall,  of  New  Orleans,  one  of  Mr.  Walker's  witnesses, 
quotes  from  Niles's  Register,  volume  1st,  page  544,  the  duties  and  cor- 
responding prices  of  cofiee,  thus : 

1811,    Coffee  duty,  5  cents.  Current  price  in  the  United  States,  16  cenls. 

1813 5    "  "  *•  22     "  * 

1820-1822, 5    "  *'  "  27     " 

1829-1830, 5    "  "  "  124    " 

1831,  2    ««  «*  "  124   " 

1833*,  !l!!!!!!Freeof  duty.       «  "  13     " 

At  page  761  of  the  report,  the  following  statement  is  made,  to  show 
how  completely  demand  and  supply  regulate  prices: 


JMrmgk  pHeet  of  Cuba  JUtuawt^  8ugar$^  €fmng  a  period  of  tin  femn, 
from  Haoana  price*  current, 

Importatkra  int* 
United  StaiM. 

1830,.... 6    to  8    re&ls  per  arobA 3    a  4   cents  per  lb 4,636,343 

1831,.. ..5    to6      »'         *«         24  a3       «*  ««     4,910377 

1832 6ito74    "         '«  21  a  31     **  "     2,933,688 

1833 41  to  6      *«         ••         2|a3       "  '•     4,755,856 

lS34,....5|to7j   •'         ««  2}  a  31      *•  "     5,538,423 

1835,.. ..8    to  94   "         ♦«  4    a4|     "  "     6j806,625 

1836,...r2itol4   "  "  6ia7ll    "  «•     12,614,718 

1837,.... 5    to  8     "         "  2ia4       "  "     7,203,206 

1838 7    to8i   «  "  3ia44     "  «•     7,586,825 

1839,....64to8     ««         ••  3ia4       "  '«     6,970,240 

McCulloch,  in  his  Commercial  DictioDary,  estimates  the  total  prodact 
of  sugar  annually  to  be  508,000  tons,  say  1,143,000,000  lbs.  The  ave- 
rage product  of  Louisiana  is  70,000  hhds.  ot  70,000,000  of  pounds,  or  a 
fraction  under  6  l-5th  of  the  whole  product.  Yet,  trifling  as  this  i^peafs 
to  be,  an  early  winter,  at  the  close  of  1835,  haying  reduced  the  crop  of 
Louisiana  to  25,000  hhds.,  prices  in  1836  immediately  advanced  from  5 
to  6  cents,  the  usual  price  in  New  Orleans,  to  1 1  cents,  and  in  Cuba, 
where  the  crop  had  been  a  large  one,  from  4  and  4f  to  6^  and  7  cents ! ! ! 
'And,  as  above  shown,  the  importation  of  sugars  for  that  year  into  the 
United  States  amounts  to  12,614,718  lbs ;  5,708,093  more  than  any  pre- 
vious year,  for  which  the  people  had  to  pay  specie.  For  the  extra  im- 
port from  the  West  Indies,  could  not  have  created  there,  an  extra  demand 
for  our  provisions ;  and  provisions  are  very  nearly  the  only  articles  taken 
in^xchange  for  the  cofiee  and  sugar  we  thence  import. 

The  season  from  1836  to  1837,  was  favourable  to  Louisiana.  An  ave- 
rage crop  was  produced,  and  again  prices  receded  to  5  a  6  cents  in  New 
Orleans,  and  in  Cuba  to  3}  a  4  cents,  and  our  imports  from  foreign  c6un- 
tries  fell  short  of  the  previous  year  $5,311,512,  the  diflerence  being  sup- 
plied by  our  labour. 

What  had  the  tariff  to  tlo  with  these  fluctuations }  Nothing  what- 
(Bver.  Thev  were  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  relation  between 
demand  and  supply.  Just  such  fluctuations  take  place  in  other  manu- 
factures. Demand  and  supply,  and  the  state  of  the  currency,  are 
the  great  regulators  of  prices,  and  so  Mr.  Walker  will  And  it. 

Demand  is  regulated  by  several  causes ;  a  very  important  one  of  which 
u  the  power  to  consume.  Where  then  will  be  Mr.  Walker's  revenue, 
when  he  has  thrown  a  million  of  manufacturers  out  of  employment,  and 
brought  the  country  to  ruin  by  the  floods  of  foreign  labour  which  low  du- 
ties will  at  first  introduce  throughout  the  Union. 

A  much  more  effectual  mode  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  duties,  is  to 
take  the  general  state  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  for,  after  all,  it  is 
this  which  is  the  desirable  consummation,  without  any  regard  to  prices. 
When  is  the  labourer,  (by  which  we  presume  i^  meant  thepo&r  man,  for 
whom  the  Secretary  would  fain  persuade  us  he  has  so  much  sympathy,} 
when  is  he  best  situated,  as  regards  his  physical  and  nioral  condition? 
It  is  clearly  shown  that  the  life  and  activity  which  is  given  to  industry  of 
every  kind,  when  under  the  protective  system,  while  it  adds  greatly  to 
our  w^lth  by  the  value  of  our  raw  materials  of  coal,  of  iron,  of  wool, 
and  we  shall  insist,  also,  of  cottoi^,  adds  in  the  same  manner  to  thereki- ' 
tive  value  of  labour;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  employment  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  persons  in  manu&ctures,  while  it  vastly 
increases  the  market  for  agricultural  proilnctioDS,  at  the  same  time  in- 
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creases  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes.  It  makes  and  sustains  rail- 
roads ^d  canals,  improves  water  privileges,  supports  mining,  builds  fur* 
naces  and  forees,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  gives  employment  to  steam- 
boats, and  in  mie  opens  to  our  population  every  source  of  creating  value, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  of  wealth  promoted  by  the  employment 
of  labour-saving  machinery.  We  are  well  aware  that  these  things  are 
so  obvious  that  the  advocates  of  the  anti-protective  system  dare  not  deny 
them ;  and  that  they  shelter  themselves,  as  does  Mr.  Walker,  b^  the  as-  i 
sertion  that  they  are  not  unfriendly  to  manu&ctures.  They  are  only 
unwilling  to  force  them,  as  they  say^  by  high  duties.  Now,  can  any  thmg 
be  more  destructive  to  our  advancemient  than  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning 
it  can  be  called.  The  experience  and  practice  of  all  nations  and  all  times, 
prove  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  introduce  the  skill  that  is  necessary 
successfully  to  prosecute  manufactures,  than  thus  to  protect  them ;  and 
that  their  subsequent  benefit  repays  a  thousand  fold  all  sacrifices  that 
are  made.  All  nations  where  they  fioiirish  have  so  acted,  and  are  at  this 
moment  continuii^  so  to  act;  and  in  the  face  of  all  precedent  and 
experience,  we  are  t6ld  we  must  not  do  so;  and  ^e  only  thing 
that  is  said  against  it,  h^  that  it  id  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few ;  as  if^  in  this  free  country,  where  laws  are  made  by  the  people  . 
themselves,  through  their  representatives,  such  a  policy  could  have  been 
so  long  practiced,  had  it  produced  this  effect.  From  whence  comes  this 
cry }  Are  the  maJto  of  the  free  population  suffering,  and  does  the  cry 
come  from  them  ?  Where  aris  thejr  memorials  to  Congress  for  relief  ? 
The  truth  is,  no  such  thing  exists.  There  never  was  a  period  when  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  whole  people  was  better  than  when 
they  have  been  experiencing,  as  at  present,  the  benign  influences  of  the 
protective  system — the  result  of  which  is  industry. 

(to  to  New  England,  and  in  her  beautiful  manufacturing  villages, 
inquire  how  the  working  class  live,  and  what  is  their  condition.  Inquire 
in  the  country  around,  and  you  will  hear  of  no  taxation.  In  most  of  tnese 
villages  there  are  hundreds  of  neat  dwellings,  (more  or  less,  according  to 
its  site,)  in  which  lire  the  mechanics  who  have  families  in  a  state  of 
pomfort  and  happiness,  unknown  in  the  South  where  there  are  no  manu- 
l&ctures.  Examine  the  situation  of  the  Savings  Banks  of  MasBachusetts,  ^ 
and  of  other  sections,  and  compare  their  condition  with  those  of 
the  South.  We  annex  a  statement  of  the  former,  comparing  October, 
3|84l  and  1842,  with  November,  1845,  to  which  we  ask  attention,  ana 
ijrhen  given,  let  any  one  then  say  the  tariff  policy  do^^  not  increasingly 
protect  labour. 

SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  MASSACttUSETTS, 
Compiled  from  &tithentic  documents  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  ike 
toealth  of  Maseaehtuette, 


BANKS. 

tK^TOBBa,  1641. 

INo.of    • 
Depo'iion. 

AmdvnL 

And  over.  ......••...•••••••••••• 

255 

16^05. 
308 
16? 

$41,333  73 
58,775  00 

Barnstable,  ••• •• •• 

Bofton ,.  ••...• .•••«... 

3,696.586  00 

Cambridge*... .•••  

33.882  93 

Caston* * ---- 

19»269  05 

Aw*tca| 

17.47.7 

»MWi^.Ql 

%M 
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OCTOBBE,  1641. 


BANKS. 


Am't  bvo^t  forwaid*  . 

Dedham 

Fairhaven, 

Fall  River, ••••..«. 

Franklin, 

Haverhill, 

Hiogham, « . .  • . 

Lowell, 

Lvnn,. 

Middlesex 

Nantucket, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport,.  • , 

N«wton, 

Plymouth, 

Roxbury, i 

Salem 

Salisbury  and  Amesbury, 

Scituate, 

Springfield, 

Wafren,  in  Charlestown,! 
Weymouth  and  Braintree, 
Worcester  Coonty. 

Total 


134,970  M 
20,631  78 

288,349  60 
18,^39  69 
73,808  34 

126,369  48 

443,190  94 
43,627  84 
78,253  96 
44,458  28 

262,220  67 

381,045  73 
3,797  37 

215,970  95 
83^97  32 

603,972  23 
49,919  30 
47,029  42 
47,567  46 

167,342  33 
19,810  02 

518,027  24 


39,832.  $6,485,544  82 


BANKS. 


OCTOBER.  1843. 


No.  of 
Depo*itor& 


NOVEMBER,  184S. 


No.  of 
Depo'itor^ 


Andover,  •...,., 

Barnstable,  • 

Boston, 

Cambridge, 

Bedhaa, • • 

Fairhaven, • 

Fall  River, 

Franklin, . . . . , 

Haverhill 

Hingham, ••  •  • . 

Lowell,  •••• 

Lynn, 

Middlesex,  in  Concord, 

Nantucket, • .  •  • 

Northampton, « 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport,. 

Newton, 

Plymouth, 

Roxbury, 

Salem, 

Salisbury  and  Amesbury, 

Scituate , 

Springfield, , 

Warren,  in  Charlestown, 

Weymouth  and  Braintree . 

Worcester  County, •.... 

Lancaster,  opened  June  2, 1845,. 
Qnincy,  opened  May  17, 1845,  •  < 


282 

385 

16,549 

315 

874 

153 

1,525 

162 

643 

712 

2,768 

447 

565 

271 


$47,662  62 

72,626  00 

2,634,864  30 

38,685  60 

140,796  57 
25,352  91 

332,665  47 
17332  27' 
82,377  24! 

132,998  45} 

478,375  00' 
41,203  44 
88,989  66 
44,350  40 


just  opened. 


1,427 

2,266 
01 

1^06 
515 

8,691 
Mi 
517 
299 

1,118 
194 

3,321 


270,466  94 

363,576  54 
4,840  05 

222,132  58 
56,719  10 

631,539  43 
85,203  79 
47,506  43 
51,269  77 

165,432  77 
21,604  67 

587,379  65 


Total,. 


40.940  »6,656,451  <g 


456, 

680 

19,007 

483 

1,256 
189 

2,128 
345 

1,047 
990 

4,423 

570 

914 

493 

71 

2,001 

2,663 
110 

1,807 
468 

4,895 
ft69 
811 
606 

1,275 
313 


38 
118 


997,140  92 

143,486  39 

3,023,742  03 

65,890  13 
218,166  69 

45,144  94 
510307  60 

54,244  53 
178,681  40 
196314  83 
730390  13 

60,016  79 
175,476  09 
111358  09 
7341  69 
430,765  04 
439,034  82 
7,697  58 
297,336  40 

69,869  47 
898,602  76 

67,544  11 

83,962  61 
104,843  28 
188,160  94 

49,643  34 

919,012  33 

4,058  00 

12,-248  00 


54,100|  $9,193,980  99 
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Let  it  be  bone  in  remembranee  thiU  ovr  statisiicM  are  taken  from  the  cen- 
9U$  of  1840)  when  there  was  little  if  any  protection  beyond  that  of  what 
Mr,  Walker  ie  pkated  to  call  a  revenue  tariff;  and  at  a  time  when  capi- 
tal was  receiving  no  remuneralionr-for  tie  Compromise  Act  had  then  reduced 
the  duties  down  so  hwj  that  the  manufacturers  were  making  no  profits.  The 
aioasUages  to  the  country j  therefore^  ofjlfiy  per  cent,  in  free  labour j  over 
and  beyond  the  mixed  iJkovt  of  the  slave  St€UeSj  was  all  distributed  among 
the  labourers  engaged  in  the  various  pursuits  in  iohieh  the  free  States  toere. 
employed. 

A  reference  to  the  tables,  showing  the  state  of  the  Safety  Fund  Banks 
in  MassackusettSy  will  show  this  in  the  clearest  possible  ligbt^  and  we 
again  call  particular  attention  to  them. 

In  1841  and  1842,  the  depositor  and  the  deposits  were  pretty  much 
the  same ;  but,  in  1845,  when  the  present  tarfThad  produced  its  ben^ 
ficial  eflfects,  the  depositors  had  increased  upwards  of  13,000  in  number, 
and  the  deposits  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars  ! 

This  we  consider  very  importainty  as  it  entirely  destroys  the  argument  that 
protection  does  not  benefit  the  labourer.  Had  such  a  state  of  things 
continued  one  year  longer  than  it  didy  the  manufacturers  would  have  been 
obUged  to  close  their  works j  and  it  can  *^ly  be  seen  what  would  have  been 
the  situation  of  the  country  had  net  the  tarijfact  ^1842  been  passed;  and 
precisely  such  an  effect  will  be  produced  should  Mr.  Walkers  plan  of  a 
revenue  tariff  be  successful. 

The  proofs  of  the  distress  of  the  labouring  classes  in  aUti-tariff  yean, 
have  been  abundantly  produced,  and  its  cause  has  been  as  frequently 
shown.  Tbere  was  a  period  in  this  city  when  our  mechanics  were  up 
in  anns  about  degraded  labour.  When  it  came  from  the  State  Prison  a\ 
Sing  Sing^then  the  cry  was,  ^^  No  State  Prison  monopoly;"  then  the 
degraded  labour,  and  its  interference  with  honest,  intelligent  labour,  to 
its  great  injury,  was  so  near  home,  that  the  cry  wai  kept  tip,  till  all 
inteiference  by  the  degraded  labour  of  the  prisoners  employed  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  was  put  an  end  to.  And  yet  what  diftrence  can  it  make  to 
the  mechanic,  whether  his  labour  is  paralysed  by  the  coayicts  of  Sing 
Smg,  or  the  paupers  of  Europe  ? 

In  bidding  adieu  to  Mr.  Walker  and  his  report  {or  the  present,  we  are 
desirous  to  record  an  opinion  we  entertain,  for  future  examination,  and  it 
18  this :  If  party  discipline  shall  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  protec« 
tive  duties,  the  country  will  not  be  long  in  feeling  its  baneful  uid  perni- 
cious effects.  But  it  will  not  ultimately  destroy  American  manu&ctnres. 
The  free  States  will  never  consent  to  hate  their  labour  degraded.  They 
will  insist  upon  its  protection ;  and  Mr.  Walker  and  those  who  act  with 
him  will  be  permitted  to  retire  to  private  life,  and  never  again  will 
he  be  aUewed  to  hold  the  oflke  which  ^  will  have  used  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 


MANUFACTUBB  OF  GLASS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Returns*  of  the  amoant  of  variouui  articles  used  in  the  manufiBictuie  of 
Flint  Glass,  in  the  nineteen  furnaces  now  in  operation : 


3»«I6,(X)0  lbs.  of  Milsoiiri  Lttd, 
2,875,000  lbs.  of  Pearl  Asb, 

272,000  lbs.  of  SaUpetre, 
1,700  tons  of  Straw, 

475,000  Stares, 

270,000  Hoops; 
1,400,000  Boards, 


1 ,200,000  bush  American  Bituminous  Cod, 
50.000    •*    of  Foreign  ." 

4,500  tons  of  Anthracite  Coal, 
8,666  cords  of  Wood, 
2,800  bbls.  of  Rosin, 
3,555  tons  of  Sile«  or  fine  Sand, 
956    «   of  Fire  Clay, 

070    "   of  Iron,  U  6,500  lbs.  of  Manganese, 

20,400  lbs.  of  Borax,  ||         22,500  lbs.  of  Arsenic. 

$200,000  worth  Bra|s,  Britannia,  and  Tin  Ware. 

It  is  computed  that  to  bring  these  materials  to  the  varioos  fiicfortesy 
die  occasional  use  of  57,746  tons,]seaual  to  the  co&stant  em^oyment  of 
5)393  tons  coastwise,  lake,  and  river  snipping.  Tbi»  manu&ctuied  goods 
require  nearly  as  much  more  to  transport  them  to  market,  majdng  n  total 
of  about  10,000  tons  coastwise,  lake,  and  river  shipping,  conat^tly 
employed  in  this  business. 

A  hst  of  prices  is  attached,  of  leading  articles  of  flint  jria«3,  taken 
£M>m  factory  hooks,  before  and  after  the  tariff  of  1842.  Tliey  give  a 
fair  and  impartial  average  of  prices  generally,  at  the  p^^riods  named. 
Standard  articles  have  been  selected,  at  those  hs^  aflfected  by  pbangje  of 
fiishion,  or  by  substitution  ia  use  of  odier  articles. 

Before  preaent  Tariff.  In  1815. 

No.  2  Lamps, $3  00  per  dozen. 

3  do 2  00      <« 

4  do 1  75      •* 

5  osE.  Tumblers, ,..       56i    <« 

4  «*        do 62j    " 

Saks,  various  kinds 75  *' 

Cut  Mirror  Dishes,  • • . .  25  per  inch. 

Fluted  Lanterns, TSOjper  doz^. 

Pressed  half-pint  9  oz.  Tumblers  1  50  *' 

do.                  12  oz.        **  2  25  " 

do.     pint, 2  50  *' 

CutLftmps 2  75  <« 

Lao^  Glasses, 2  25  •* 

do.        "      1  75  " 

Castor  Bottles, 84  " 

CapPlates 30  *< 

Octagon  Dishies,  6  inch 1  75  f* 

do.            7    ««     2  75  " 

do.           8    "     4  50  *« 

do.            2    "     6  50  " 

do.  10    •*     10  50  "    • 

Bar  Decanters, 6  00  <* 

As  regards  wa^es,  the  amount  given  is  paid  to  the  same  persons  at  four 
different  periods,  in  the  three  different  departments  of  glass-making.  The 
WBges  of  no  two  persons  are  exactly  the  same,  as  men  in  glass-works 

*  This  estimate  has  been  prepared  from  actual  returns,  receiTed  from  sevsnteen  lac- 
torios.    The  remaining  two  bare  been  estimated  for.         i 


t2  50  per  dozen. 

I  50 

«# 

1  25 

<c 

50 

cc 

56 

•c 

50 

jM 

12ip^inc|i. 

5  50  per  dozffi. 

1  00^ 

(r 

1  50 

«< 

2  00 

<i 

2  00 

*« 

1  50 

(c 

1  25 

c« 

■      67 

cs 

25 

f« 

1  50 

M 

2  25 

<c 

8  50 

<c 

6  50 

«< 

7  50 

ti 

5  00 

<f 
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earn  more  or  less,  according  to  their  ^lative  skill.    However,  the  per- 
sons taken  from  each  department  give  a  fair  average. 

Junary,  1840.  Janaaiy,  1843.  January,  1M4.  Jan.,  1846. 

Gaffer  No.  3,  per  week, $10  00  (short  work)  $\0  00        $16  50       $11  25 

SeiritorNa  3,  per  week,...     850  800  960  1100 

Footmaker  No.  3,  per  week,     700  650  900  950 

In  1840,  and  until  the  tariff  of  1842  went  into  operation,  the  men 
were  out  of  work  at  least  one-fourth  of  their  time.  Up  to  1843,  labour- 
ers in  the  yard  only  received  83  cents  per  day;  now  they  have  $1  00, 
and  all  have  constant  employment. 

In  1832,  there  were  17  furnaces  in  operation.  As  the  duty  on  fc^eign 
glass  was  reduced,  the  fires  were  pat  out,  so  that  in  1842,  there  were  but 
three  or  four  at  work,  and  these  not  fully  employed. 

When  &cts  such  as  these,  applicable  to  one  branch  of  American  indus- 
try, are  known  as  showing  the  e&ct  of  a  high  taiiff  upon  prices  and  upon 
wages,  the  reason  why  the  first  should  fall  and  the  other  rise,  is  manifest 
enough  to  those  who  know  the  difference  between  quick  sales,  with 
prompt  payment,  the  legitimate  effect  of  protection,  and  dull  sales, 
large  stocks,  and  bad  debts,  the  necessary  result  of  heavy  importations 
consequent  upon  low  duties.  ^ 


THE  KeVENUB   STANDARD. 

As  we  consider  the  question  of  the  tariff,  and  what  may  be  the  action 
of  the  present  Congress  upga  it,  as,  beyond  all  doubt,  emphatically  the 
question  of  the  deepest  import  that  can  now  occupy  the  public  mind,  we 
think  our  pages  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  better  appropriated  than  in  shed- 
^ng  all  the  light  we  can  upon  every  oper^'on  of  our  present  revenue 
system.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  most  unfeigned  pleasure,  we  place  upon 
record  an  article  which  appeared  on  that  subject  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer of  August  last,  under  the  anonymous  signature  of  *^  Experience," 
very  justly  adopted  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  whose  name  is  enoueh 
to  insure  to  us  a  full  justification  for  our  carrying  out  the  strong  <te- 
sire  we  have,  that  sucn  ''  Experience"  may  be  ^preserved  in  a  form 
that  will  fiicilitate  a  mora  desirable  reference  to  it  than  a  daily  journal  can 
impart. 

'^Experience,"  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  was,  in  days  gone 
by,  thought  to  be  one  of  the  safest  teachers;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  again  ere  long  be  so  felt,  let  the  action  by  Congress  upon  the  tariff 
be  what  it  may.  If  the  counsels  of  '^  Experience"  are  to  have  any  salu- 
tary weieht,  the  country  will  be  permitted  to  go  on  in  its  present  un- 
exampled career  of  success.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  ^  hocus  pocus' 
of  party,  or  any  other  motive,  shall  procure  a  majority  in  Conmss  to 
apply  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  producing  such  valuable  firuits,  and 
its  &il  shall,  08  it  inevitably  willy  forever  crush  those  who  have  beett 
iottrumental  in  its  overthrow — ^then  will  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.  learn, 
wh^n  it  wiU  be  too  late,  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the  people  of 
the  United  States  can  be  made  to  believe  that  sophistry  is  supenour  to  hcty 
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« 
or  new^kngled  experiaients  to  be  preferred  to  long-tried  and  ureU^ested 
*'  experience." 

With  these  few  words  of  caution,  which  we  offer  in  all  sinceritj, 
to  those  whom  they  may  in  anywise  concern,  we  place  on  record  the  fol- 
lowing clear  and  convincing  views  of  the  benign  influence  of  the  preseat 
tariff,  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton: 

We  have  seen  it  announced  under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Secretary  Walker, 
that  *^the  tariff  must  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard,"  and  that  his 
chief  occupation,  at  present,  is  with  the  details  of  this  measure.  It 
becomes  important  then,  to  know  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  ex- 
pression, ^'rev<n«««/afi<iar(2,"  which  is  about  as  definite  as  that  of  "^r 
judicious  tariff,^^ 

The  process  of  reduction  would  imply  that  the  present  tariff  produces 
too  much  revenue,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Secretary  is  much 
troubled  on  this  score.  The  amount  of  nett  revenue  from  customs  for  the 
year  ending  30th  June,  lb44,  was  twenty-six  millions  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  dollars.  We  are  not'advised  what  has  been  the 
precise  amount  for  the  year  which  has  just  expired,  but  as  we  have  the 
amount  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1845,  something  below 
that  on  hand  a  year  ago,  4t  is  evident  there  has  been  no  excess  of  revenue 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  that  day.  With  the  various 
contingencies  connected  with  the  annexation  of  Texas  before  us,  it  would 
seem  to  be  altogether  prematureto  decide  that  we  shall  have  any  excess  of 
revenue  for  the  year  to  come ;  especially,  whilst  we  have  a  debt  of  fifteen 
millions,  to  the  extinction  of  which  any  surplus  may  be  applied.  It  is 
probable  that  twenty-six  millions  may  be  taken  as  the  fur  average  reve- 
nue to  be  derived  from  the  present  tariff,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  quite  time  enough  to  reduce  it  when  we  find  ourselves  troubled  with 
an  actual  excess. 

It  is  true,  a  certain  set  of  politicians  denounced  the  tariff  in  advance,  as 
too  high  to  produce  revenue,  and. prophesied  most  emphatically  that  it 
must  be  reduced  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue.  We  do  not  suppose, 
after  our  actual  experience,  th^t  this  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  Secretary. 
The  experiment  woukl  seem  too  hazardous,  for  the  head  of  the  Trea* 
sury  to  ne  willing  to  try  it.  Every  one  knows  that  any  considerable 
increase  of  our  imports,  would  produce  a  crisis  in  the  money  market,  by 
oausing  aA  export  of  specie.  For  the  last  six  months,  the  exchanges  have 
been  constantly  on  the  very  verge  of  the  turning  point  which  would  in- 
duce  the  shipment  of  specie,  occasionally  gohig  beyond  it ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  banks  in  the  Atlantic  cities  have  actually  parted  with  that  por- 
tion of  their  specie  which  may  have  been  considered  somewhat  super- 
fluous. Any  further  export,  to  the  extent  of  a  feV  millions,  would  produce 
an  imn^ediate  sensation.  The  probability  of  this  is  quite  sufficient,  with- 
out the  atamulus  of  a  reduction  of  duties  in  any  of  the  leading  articles  of 
our  consumption.  We  give  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  credit  for  too  much 
sagacity,  to  be  willing,  ^^voluntarily,"  to  invite  a  money  pressure, with  its 
accompanying  paralysis  of  industry,  and  the  eventual  poverty  of  the  ex* 
chequer.  What  then  can  he  mean  by  the  cabalistic  phrase,  <'  reducium 
to  ike  reoenue  $tandard  ?"  The  tariff  of  1842,  was  emphatically  a  reve- 
nue measure.  Its  immediate  object  was  revenue — ^revenue  sufficient  to 
restore  the  means  and  credit  of  a  bankrupt  Treasury.  And  admirahly 
)ias  it  answered  its  purpose.    It  undertook  to  do  this  with  discrimination 
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in  fieiTOor  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  its  friendu  think  tfa^t  it  ha» 
accomplished  this  object,  also,  most  happily.  All  must  admit  that,  under 
its  operation,  the  whole  country  has  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  pros-* 
perity.  What,  then,  can  be  the  motive  for  change  ?  None  can  be  ima- 
gined but  the  requisitions  of  the  fell  spirit  of  party.  A  demonstration 
at  least  must  be  nutde,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  pledges  made  to  the  South 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  is  called  on,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  show  up  the  deformities  of  this  monster  of  a  tariff,  which  has  been  s» 
often  denounced  from  the  stump,  as  a  cunning  device  to  make  the  rieh 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.     We  wish  him  joy  of  the  task 

Fortunately,  an  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  is  not  difficult. 
It  has,  in  fact,  been  made  by  the  late  Secretary  Bibb,  ip  a  document  pre- 
pared and  published  by  order  of  the  Senate,  on  the  Ist  of*  February,  184&. 
(Senate  Doc.  No,  109, 2d  seuUm^  28lh  Cangrus.)  It  gives  a  table  of  eve- 
ry article  of  import  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1844,  with  the 
amount  of  duty  accruing  from  it,  with  the  actual  rate  of  duty  on  each 
article,  whether  laid  ad  valorem  or  specifically. 

As  this  document  is  not  veiy  generally  known,  we  propose  making 
some  extracts  from  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  is,  in  £ftct,  a  docu- 
ment of  the  greatest  interest  in  reference  to  the  whole  question.  The 
average  rate  on  goods  paying  duty  is  34^64  percent.  The  article  paying 
the  highest  rate  of  duty,  imported  in  any  considerable  quantity,  is  that  of 
tpiritij  the  rate  varying  i>n  brandy,  rum,  and  gin,  from  129  to  167  per 
cent.,  and  producing  one  million  one  hundred  and .  twenty-two  thousand 
doUars  of  revenue.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  reduction  shall  be 
made  on  these,  the  very  highest  rates  of  duty  in  the  tariit,  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  the  revenue  standard^  instead  of  the  moral  stcmdard  un- 
der which  they  were  established. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  whole  tariff,  is  that  of  brawn  fugary 
which  pays  a  duty  of  66  per  cent.,  producing  four  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars revenue,  to  which  may  be  aidded  mola$se$,  which  adds  upwards  of 
another  million,  with  a  duty  between  39  and  40  per  cent.  These  high 
duties  on  two  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  cheerfully  paid  by  the  North, 
for  the  purpose  of  aflfiwding  protection  to  the  great  Southern  staple  of 
sugar,  withdrawing  a  great  mass  of  slave  labour  from  the  overdone  pro- 
duction of  cotton  ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  acting  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  slave  region  of  the  South.  We  are  also  curious  to  see  how  Mr. 
Secretary  Walker  will  treat  this  matter  of  sugar  and  molasses. 

With  the  new  sugar  region  of  his  darling  Texas  coming  into  the  Union^ 
will  he  take  two  or  three  millions  off  these  articles  and  put  them  on  tea 
and  coflfee,  now  free  of  duty  >  To  the  consumer,  it  has  been  well  said,  to 
be  all  the  same  whether  the  duty  on  a  dish  of  tea  or  coffee,  be  divided* 
between  them  and  the  sweetening,  or  laid  wholly  on  the  latter.  But  it  is 
a  test  question  of  principle,  and  we  apprehend  will  call  into  action  all  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Secretary. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  article  of  iron,  in  its  various  forms.  Pig 
iron  pays  a  duty  of  67  per  cent.,  rolled  bar  iron,  88.  These  two  ar- 
ticles produced  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars  under  these 
high  rates  of  duty ;  with  those  on  their  kindred  manufactures  the  high- 
est in  the  tariff.  No  doubt  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  iron  to  20  or  25 
per  cent.,  (supposed  to  be  about  the  revenue  standard,)  would  immenselv 
increase  the  impoftataoD,  and  periiaps  increase  the  revenue.  Butitwould, 
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in  the  sime  degree,  put  out  the  fornaees  of  PenosyWiuiia ;  it  would  v« 
rest  the  prosent  rush  of  capital  into  the  iron  bueiDeaa.  Iron  and  ita  coaiaer 
manufactuvea  conaist  of  direct  abstract  labour.  A  hij^^h  duty  upon 
iron,  can  only  be  defended  on  the  principle  of  direct  poaitive  protection 
to  our  own  labourers.  Cheap  iron  and  cheap  labour  are  aynonymoua 
terms ;  they  must  go  together.  This  article  presents  another  test  ques- 
tion, and  we  have  equal  curiosity  to  see  how  the  Secretary  will  present  it 
to  the  electors  of  Pennsylvania,  who  voted  for  Mr.  Polk,  as  a  better 
friend  to  the  tariff  than  Mr.  Clay.  The  okU  of  Pennsylvania  is  another 
article  protected  with  a  duty  of  64  per  cent.,  producing  a  revenue  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  dollars,  the  greater  part  paid  by  Massa- 
chusetts, the  chief  consumer  of  Nova  Scotia  coal.  SaU  paya  a  duty 
of  72  per  cent.,  anil  produces  a  revenue  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  dollars.  Subh  is  the  operation  of  this  tariff  on  the  leading 
articles  of  our  consumption  in  the  cruder  productions  of  the  country. 

We  now  come  to  those  requiring  higher  skill  in  the  manufacture,  and 
more  capital  for  their  establiwment. 

WooUtn  manttfaciwe$  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent.,  and  pto- 
duce  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  two  milhons  of  dollars.  This  mannfac- 
ture  has  always  given  rise  to  the  most  difiicult  questions  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tariff,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  duty  on  wool 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  wool-growers  and  the  manufacturers,  whilst 
our  own  production  of  wool  was  much  below  our  consumption.  This 
difficulty  is  fast  disappearing.  The  increase  in  the  piodnction  of  wool, 
more  especially  in  the  Western  States,  is  furnishing  us  a  full  aupply,  ex- 
cept of  the  very  coarsest  sorts,  costing  under  seven  cents  a  pound. 
In  this  state  of  things,  any  considerable  reduction  of  the  duty,  which  will 
materially  increase  the  importation  of  woollen  manu&ctures,  will  act  di- 
rectly upon  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  reducing  it  in  proportion.  The 
duty  of  40  per  cent,  is  sufficientlv  reasonable  as  a  mere  revenue  duty, and 
falls  chiefly  on  the  higher  branAes  of  the  manufacture,  worn  (>y  the 
richer  portions  of  the  community  ;  whilst  the  coarserarticles,  for  common 
clothing  and  the  common  icarpetings,  are  furnished  by  our  own  aumafiic- 
tures,  under  our  improved  machinery,  at  prices  so  low  as  to  leave  no 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint  as  to  prices,  and  eflbctually  to  ahut  oat 
foreign  c<impetition. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  of  our  manufactures,  that  of  coi-- 
lonr^which  exhibits  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  protective  policy,  which 
has  attracted  to  it  the  greatest  amount  of  capital,  at  the  same  time  that  its 
fabrics  have  been  in  the  greatest  d^;ree  reduced  in  price.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, surprising  that  its  success  should  have  made  it  the  object  of  the 
especial  hatred  and  abuse  of  the  enemies  of  all  protection.  Mr.  Secretary 
Walker  may,  therefore,  very  probably  feel  hunself  called  on  to  exerdae 
all  his  ingenuity  in  finding  grounds  of  attack  upon  this  manufac- 
ture. We  challenge  him  to  the  strictest  scrutiny— to  the  fullest  collection 
of  fitcts. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  manufacture  has  grown  up  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  specific  duty,  in  the  form  of  a  minimum  yaluation,  introduced 
by  South  Carolina  in  1816,  but  which  has  been  aince  repudiated  by  iimt 
State  in  terms  of  the  grossest  billingsgate.  The  present  tariff  levies  a 
duty  oi  six  cents,  at  least,  the  square  yard,  on  all  manufiustores  of  which 
cotton  is  a  component  part,  and  when  printed  or  eoloutwi,  of  nine  < 
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The  table  infoxms  us  that'  the  whole  amouufc  ef  revenue  denvad  from 
goods  to  which  the  minimiun  prineiple  is  applied,  was  $4^73,000,  aver- 
agiDg  38  per  cent,  on  the  whole  cost,  and  which  is  thilb  classified : 

Rates  of  duty. 
$1,121,000  from  g^eocls  costing  above  the  miBimum,  30  per  cent 
2,574^000  fron  printed  and  colM  goods,  at  9c.  e.  q.  43    do. 
^44,000  from  plain  goods,  at  G  cents  square  yard,  45^  do. 
34,000  from  velvets,  &c.  at  lOi  cents  sq.  yard,  35    do. 

We^  trust  the  Secretary  wiH  give  this  subject  of  thie  cotton  manufacture, 
a  thorough  examination  in  all  its  bearings;  that  he  will  ascertain  what 
description  of  articles  we  manufacture,  what  we  import,  what  we  export, 
and  what  we  consume,  with  the  comparative  prices.  We  will  venture 
to  predict  what  will  be  ^e  result  of  such  an  examination.  He  will  find 
that  in  all  the  lower  branches  of  €be  manu&cture,  in  till  those  goods  in 
most  common  use,  and  which  constitute  the  consumption  €i  the  masses, 
our  own  manufacture  fiimishes  not  only  an  abundant  supply  for  our  own 
consumption,  but  a  constant  and  increasing  export  in  competition  with 
other  nations.  He  will  find,  on  obtaining  samples  of  the  goods  actually 
imported,  that  they  consist,  in  a  very  great  measure,  of  the  higher-priced 
fimcifiil  articles,  mostly  mixtures  of  cotton  with  wool  and  silk,  worn 
by  the  rich,  and  that,  in  this  article  especially,  this  large  amount  of  reve- 
nue is  derived  from  what  may  be  termed  luxuries.  He  wiH  learn  that 
the  clamour  of  certain  papers,  like  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  the 
cotton  minimum  being  a  severe  tax  on  the  clothii^  of  the  poor,  is  the 
merest  humbuggery ;  and  that  the  efi^t  of  the  minimum  is,  in  fact,  most 
admirable  as  a  mere  revenue  measure,  not  only  as  a  security  against 
fraud,  but  as  levying  the  highest  duty  on  those  productions  of  fancy,  whei« 
it  is  most  readily  paid  by  the  consumers  who  choose  to  indulge  themselves 
in  such  luxuries.  m 

He  will  learn,  it  is  true,  that  the  manufiicture  is  at  this  moment  in  a 
state  of  great  prosperity,  and  that  the  profits  have  never  been  greater ; 
but  be  will  learn  diat  the  most  profitable  branch  of  the  manufacture  is 
that  of  making  goods  for  the  export  trade,  especially  for  the  China  mar- 
ket. And  he  will  learn,  in  this  connexion,  that  since  the  opening  of  the 
China  trade,  cotton  manufactureff'have  also  greatly  advanced  in  price  in 
England ;  and  that  the  profits  of  their  manuracturers  are  probably  even 
greater  than  our  own.  He  will  also  learn  that  a  greater  amount  of  capi- 
tal is  now  going  into  this  manufecture,  in  all  its  branches,  than  at  any 
former  period ;  that,  throughout  the  whole  country,  every  establishment 
for  making  machinery  is  in  full  employment,  and  constantly  increasing 
their  means  of  operation. 

We  will  not  anticipate  the  conclusions  to  which  these  difierent  fiiotd 
shall  bring  the  mind  of  the  Secretary,  with  a  single  exception.  When 
he  shall  have  learned,  as  he  will  learn,  that  the  heavy  cottons,  combining 
much  of  the  raw  material  with  a  small  quantity  of  labour,  which  we  are 
now  exporting  in  such  quantities  along  the  coast  of  China,  and  even  to 
Japan,  to  say  nothing  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  wholly  of  Amerf-* 
can  origin  as  a.  mant&cture,  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  whole  oot» 
toib-growing  region  of  the  South  is  deeply  interested  in  the  extension  of 
this  manufiusture,  which  carries  their  staple  into  a  new  and  extMisive  mar- 
kety  which  has  heretofore  been  wholly  supplied  firom  cotton  grown  in  the 
EtmL    He  oaanot  fidl  to  perceive  that  Sowkh  Carolina,  m  esteblishing  the 
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cotton  minimum  in  1816,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the  most  extnun*- 
dinary  revolution  in  commerce  Mrhich  tlie  world  has  ever  seen — ^tbe 
turning  back  upon*  Asia  her  own  essential  production,  the  manufacture  to 
which  her  pwn  province  of  Calicut  had,  for  centuries,  given  a  name 
throughout  the  world ;  a  revolution,  perhaps,  more  extraordinary  than  tliat 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  South  Carolina  herself.  He 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  there  is  good  ground  for  the  late  movement  <^ 
the  South  in  tnrowing  off  the  delusion  of  the  fortj-bale  theory,  and  in 
ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  protective  system,  of  which  they 
share  a  full  portion  of  the  benefits. 

One  of  the  greatest  innovations  of  the  tariff  6f  1842,  is  the  change  on 
manufactures  of  silk,  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  of  two  and  a 
half  dollars  the  pound  weight.  The  table  informs  us  that  the  duty  has 
amounted  to  25^  percent,  on  the  cost,  producing  a  revenue  of  $1,586,000. 
This  change  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  American  importers  of  silks, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  frauds  committed  by  the  fordgn  importers. 
The  result  is  believed  to  be  satisfactory  to  those  best  acquainted  with  its 
operation.  Some  descriptions  of  silk  goods,  doubtless,  pay  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  than  others,  out  the  whole  effect  is,  probably,  as  equal  as 
any  other  arrangement.  It  has  the  advantase  of  great  simplicity :  at 
any  rate,  it  is  wholly  a  revenue  measure.  Leghorn  hats  produce  a 
revenue  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  at  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.  The 
cotton  bagging,  known  by  the  name  of  gunny-cloth,  pays  a  duty  of  five 
cents  the  square  yard,  amounting  to  1 13  per  cent,  on  the  cost ;  yet  such 
is  the  facility  and  cheapness  with  which  it  is  produced  in  India,  that  it 
continues  to  be  imported  in  small  quantities,  a  revenue  of  6,400  dollars 
having  been  derived  from  it.  At  a  duty  of  25  per  cen^,  this  cheap  bag- 
ging would  doubtless  break  down  all  the  fcictories  making  hemp  bagging 
In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  at  the  same  time,  it  would  furnish  fireight 
for  some  thirty  or  forty  ships  from  Calcutta.  T^ie  table  shows  that  the 
duty  on  agricultural  produce  is  not  wholly  nominal,  as  is  sometimes  con- 
tended. JPoiatoeM  produce  upwards  of  ten  thousand  dollars  revenue,  at 
a  rate  of  duty  amounting  to  thirty  per  cent.;  cAeese,  upwards  of  $5,000, 
at  a  duty  of  67  per  cent.  The  table  gives  a  revenue  of  upwards  of 
300,000  dollars  on  raw  cotton,  at  a  rate  of  50  per  cent,  duty  :  but  this 
was,  doubtless,  drawn  back  on  export.  The  same  is  doubtless  true  of 
many  descriptions  of  manufi&ctures  paying  a  high  rate  of  du^,  being 
imported  expressly  for  exportation. 

The  most  unequal  duty  of  the  tariff  is  that  on  totnst,  especially  under 
the  construction  put  upon  our  reciprocity  treaties  by  Mt,  Secretary  Bibb. 
He  has  decided  that  Madeira  wine,  costing  two  dollars  the  gallon,  is  a 
^^  Hke  artieU  "  with  the  white  wine  of  France,  costing  less  tmm  twenty- 
five  cents  ;  and  so  of  others.  The  consequence  is,  that  Madeira  wine 
pays  a  duty  of  4  1-10  per  cent. ;  Port,  S\ ;  whilst  the  duty  on  other 
wines  ranges  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  Nothing  can  put  the  fiolly  of 
arranging  our  tariff  by  treaty,  in  a  stronger  light.  An  extension  of  it,  as 
moposed  by  the  Zollverein  treaty,  besi&s  the  folly  of  tying  up  our  own 
Lands,  would  be  opening  a  door  to  the  worst  system  of  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption. It  would  lead  to  a  constant  sectional  struggle  ror  sectional 
treatjT  favours,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  other  portions  of  the  country. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  operation  of  the  much  abused  tariff  of  1842, 
in  all  the  leading  articles  of  consumption.    We,  have  seen  its  jKOtection. 
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diffused,  as  equally  as  possible,  over  every  part  of  the  country.  We  think 
it  will  puzzle  a  wise  man  to  find  mueh  to  object  to,  either  in  its  princi- 
ples or  its  details.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  the  country  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  its  authors,  for  their  skill  and  care  in  its  constmction.  Its 
adoption  was  one  of  those  events  which  stamp  a  decided  character  on 
the  period  in  which  they  occur.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  pivot  on  which 
turned  the  fate  of  the  country.  The  currency  had  been  long  doanged ; 
with  a  deficient  revenue,  the  credit  of  the  Greneral  Government  hadbeen 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb ;  trade  was  prostrate ;  industry  paralyzed  ;  the 
public  mind  was  filled  with  apprehension  and  dismay  at  the  portentous 
indications  of  the  future,  when  this  measure,  adopted  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  carried  almost  by  miracle,  changed,  as  if  by  enchantment,  tiie 
whole  scene.  In  the  short  space  of  a  year,  the  whole  country  passed 
from  the  depth  of  sufiering,  idleness,  and  depression,  to  a  state  of  the 
most  active  prosperity,  and  the  fullest  confidence.  No  one  capable  of 
tracing  cause  and  efiect,  can  doubt  that  this  change  waa  the  direct  and 
immediate  result  of  the  tarifi*.  This  state  of  full  prosperity  has  met  with 
no  check  to  the  present  time.  Under  the  present  system,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  over-action.  We  may  possibly  go  ahead  too  &8t :  theve 
is  no  other  fear.  We  think  he  must  be  a  bold  man,  and  that  must  be  a 
bold  party,  which  will  seriously,  and  in  earnest,  set  about  any  radical 
change  in  this  system — a  system  abundantly  showering  its  benefits  over 
th^  whole  country,  and  which  has  fully  approved  itself  to  our  whole 
experience. 


THE   NEWS  BY  THE   CAMBRIA, 

We  have  given  our  close  attention  to  the  news  just  received  from  Eng- 
land, by  the  steamship  Cambria,  bringing  dates  down  to  the  first 
ultimo. 

The  English  Premier  has  laid  before  Parliament  his  intentions  as  re- 
spects alterations  which  he  proposes  in  the  tariff  laws  of  Gtpai  Britaiui 
and  we  have  little  doubt  they  will  create  no  small  sensation  here. 

If  properly  understood,  they  contain  a  most  important  lesson,  by  which 
we  or  this  country  should  profit. 

By  those  who  consider  political  economy  as  an  abstract  science,  and 
are  therefore  blinded  to  our  best  national  interests,  they  will  doubtless  be 
paraded  forth  as  offerings  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  a  liberal  system, 
approaching  to  '^  free  trade ;"  and  we  shall  hear  much  said  in  their  &vour, 
as  calculated  greatly  to  benefit  our  agricultural  interest. 

To  us,  they  have  an  entirely  different  aspect,  and  show  a  stronger  ne- 
cessity (if  possible)  than  ever  existed  before,  for  our  adherence  to  the 
protective  policy.  We  have  examined  that  policy  so  fully,  inihe  review 
we  have  given  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  and  it  is  so  ably 
advocated  in  two  other  documents  whiqh  will  be  found  in  this  num- 
ber, by  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  and  the  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us,  at  this  time,  to  do  more  thah  to  examine  some- 
what into  the  proposed  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  so  far  as  they 
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may  be  supposed  to  afieet  the  internal  industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
our  commerce  with  the  British  Ekuropean  empire. 

What  is  the  situation  of  England,  and  for  what  purpose  are  these  al- 
terations about  to  be  made?  Fortunately,  for  a  true  understanding  of  this, 
we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  told  us.  We  quote 
from  his  speech,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  :  ^^  Wearied  with  our  long 
and  unavailing  efforts  to  enter  into  satisfactory  commercial  treaties  with 
other  nations,  we  have  resolved  at  length  to  consult  our  own  interests,  and 
not  to  punish  other  nations  for  the  wrong  they  do  us,  in  continuing  the 
high  duties  upon  the  importations  of  our  produce  and  manufactures,  and 
in  encouraging  unlawful  trade  !" 

This  is  a  frank  avowal,  and  we  propose  to  examine  somewhat  into  its 
bearings  upon  this  country,  believing  that  we  can  show  that  whatever 
may  be  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  which  these  measures  will  pro- 
mote, they  will  do  us  little,  if  any  good.  Nay,  more ;  that  if  they  are 
not  duly  understood  and  properly  guarded  against,  by  an  adherence  to  our 
present  protective  policy,  they  are  calculated  to  do  us  vast  injury.  Justly 
to  appreciate  the  motive  which  prompts  them,  and  their  bearing  upon  us, 
we  must  take  a  short  view  of  the  present  situation  of  the  two  countries, 
England  and  the  United  States. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  throughout  his  whole 
speech,  ^to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader,  it  being  too  long  for  insertion 
here,)  takes  the  ^und  that  the  concessions  he  proposes  to  make,  can  be 
made  without  injury  to  the  landed  interest  of  England,  and  to  the  great 
benefit  of  her  eeneral  industry.  In  other  words,  to  her  manufactures — 
for  no  man  wiU  deny  that  the  second  (we  had  ahnost  said  the  first)  great 
interest  of  England  is  her  manufactures. 

England,  finding  herself  pressed  upon  by  the  rising  manufactures 
of  continental  Europe  and  the  United  States  meeting  her  in  their  own 
markets  and  in  many  others  throughout  the  world,  and  having  frdled,  as 
the  Premier  says,  *'  to  enter  into  satisfactory  treaties  with  other  nations," 
he  has  concluded  to  '^  consult  her  own  interests."  Now,  what  treaties  has 
he  failed  to  enter  into  ?  Is  not  the  answer  to  this  question  plain,  firom  the 
policy  pursued  by  other  nations,  namely,  the  protection  of  their  own 
industry,  as  every  other  nation  does  protect  it.  Nay,  is  it  not  rendered 
more  plain  by  the  eulogy  pronounced  upon  the  King  of  Naples,  and  his 
writings  on  political  economy  ? 

Naples,  then,  and  its  King,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  have  the 
only  enlightened  views  upon  political  economy.  The  whole  of  continental 
Europe  is  sunk  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  as  to  the  true  commercial  policy, 
according  to  Sir  Robert,  except  the  boot  of  Italy,  where  a  large  portion 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  are  sunk  into  every  debasement  resulting  from 
idleness-*-dragKiDg  out  a  miserable  existence— living  in  filth  and  beggary. 

France  and  Germany— -what  can  they  know  of  thSr  own  best  interests  ? 
They  will  not  profit  by  the  wisdom  put  forth  in  the  publication  of  Sir 
Robert's  oracle  of  political  economv. 

If  we  had  no  other  evidence  wan  this,  from  the  English  Premier 
himself,  it  should  be  all-sufiicient  to  settle  the  question,  and  to  show 
what  are  the  kind  of  treaties  England  has  fi&iled  in  making.  If  our  read- 
ers would  know  more  particularly  their  nature,  we  refer  them  to  the 
fiunous  Methuen  treaty,  made  in  1703,  with  Portugal ;  the  terms  o£ 
whidh  they  will  find  in  the  first  page  of  the  October  numt)er  of  the  Na« 
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tional  Magazine.  A  treaty  which  sealed  the  fate  of  Portugal,  as  ia,  also, 
described  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,  commencing  at  page  777  of  our  Febniaiy 
number. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  then,  as  we  have  said,  has  told  us  as  plainly  as  words 
can  speii,  that  England  having  failed  by  treaties, falsely  called  treaties  of 
reciprocity,  to  reduce  other  nations  to  become  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
has  now  determined  to  pursue  her  own  interests,  (surely  this  is  not 
oflered  as  a  change  in  her  motives,)  and  place  it,  if  possible,  in  the  power 
of  her  artisans  to  force  other  nations  into  her  said  policy,  by  removing  all 
duties  that  bear  with  the  slightest  pressure  upon  their  industry. 

Now,  we  complain  not  of  this.  Great  Britain  is  a  very  densely  popu- 
lated country,  and  her  ministers  have  an  uqdoubted  right,  nay  it  is  their 
doty,  to  do  all  that  government  can  do  to  aid  the  public  industry.  They 
think  this  will  be  accomplished  by  a  reduction  of  all  duties  upon  articles 
of  food,  whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin. 

The  situation  of  England  is  thus  as  precisely  opposed  to  that  in  which 
the  United  States  is  placed,  as  a  different  combination  of  circumstances 
could  possibly  place  them  ;  for,  while  the  population  of  England  are 
crying  out  for  cheap  food,  ours  is  happily  supplied  with  it  at  low  prices 
and  in  the  greatest  abundance.  We  are,  in  fact,  in  exactly  tbe  situation 
so  much  coveted  by  England  ;  nay,  we  are  much  better  off  than  she  can 
ever  be.  She  has  neither  of  the  raw  materials  of  wool  nor  cotton,  and 
we  have  both  in  the  greatest  profusion.  We  have  acquired  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  skill  necessary  to  convert  them  into  articles  of  clothing.  We 
are  not  behind  her  in  the^  raw  materials  of  coal  and  iron.  We  have  been 
wise  enough  to  follow  tbe  policy  followed  by  every  other  nation,  and 
keep  our  own  market  for  our  own  people — and  now  England  hopes  by 
giving  currency  to  the  false  idea  that  she  will,  by  her  change  of  policy, 
open  a  great  market  for  our  agricultural  produce,  to  lure  us  into  the 
snare,  in  which,  by  the  Methuen  treaty,  she  caught  poor  Portugal ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  President  Polk  and  Secretary  Walker,  will  be 
all  ready  to  fall  into  it. 

But  we  trust  there  will  be  a  redeeming  spirit  in  Congress — an  anti- 
Englishi  an  American  spirit,  that  will  not  permit  England  to  accomplish 
by  legislation  what  she  never  can  do  by  her  arms — reduce  us  again  to 
Colonial  vassalage. 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless,  at  this  time,  to  speculate  on  the  pos- 
sible quantities  of  grain  and  provisions  we  can  sell  to  advantage  in  £ng* 
land,  should  the  proposed  alterations  io  the  English  tariff,  presented  to 
Parliament,  take  place.  We  have,  we  think,  proved,  in  a  former  num* 
her  of  this  work,  that  under  an  entire  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  we  can 
reap  no  benefit;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  gain  no  advantage  from 
the  proposed  reduction  in  grain  and  flour.  And  as  to  the  result  of  the 
free  admission  of  provisions,  we  are  equally  skeptical.  The  Agricultural 
districts  of  Continental  Europe  will  be  our  competitors,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  meet  any  demand  that  may  be  created  by  the  new  state  of  things. 
This,  we  say,  is  our  decided  conviction,  after  a  knowledge  derived  from 
ft  three  years'  residence  in  the  North  of  Europe.  But  ,for  the  sake  of  the 
ftTjpiment,  were  we  to  admit  that  some  portion  of  grain  and  provisions 
tnight  go  from  the  United  States  to  England,  it  could  not  be  as  much  as 
the  proportion  of  our  population  now  engaged  in  a^culture  could  pro- 
<kice,  in  addition  to  what  they  now  raise.      This  is  likely  quickly  to 
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increase;  for,  notwithstanding  that  manufactures  are  augmenting  to  such 
extent  among  us,  it  surely  will  not  be  denied  tb%t  agriculture  is  aa  rapid- 
ly advancing,  both  in  the  progress  making  in  that  pursuit  as  a  science, 
and  in  the  additional  quantity  of  land  annually  brought  into  culture. 

View  the  proposed  alterations  by  the  British  Government  in  what  light 
we  mav,  they  offer  no  incentive  whatever  to  change  the  course  of  policy 
which  has  made  us  so  prosperous,  and  dispensed  so  many  of  the  blessings 
of  existence  to  the  great  mass  of  our  population. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  at  least  before  any  measures  are  taken  to  fall 
into  plans  avowedly  adopted  for  the  particular  interest  of  England,  time 
will  oe  allowed  to  witness  some  of  the  promised  benefits.  And  sa  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  always  desirable,  we  would  propose,  mean 
time»  that  Congress  should  instruct  our  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Naples,  to 
make  particular  inquiries  into  the  present  state  of  the  internal  industry 
and  external  commerce  of  that  country,  to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  refers 
all  other  nations  as  an  example.  Let  us  know  the  extent  of  their  agricul- 
tural pursuits — the  quantity  of  grain  produced  per  acre,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  agriculture,  and  in  manufactures.  The  state  of 
living  among  the  mechanics  and  labourers — their  daily  wages,  and  every 
thing  relating  to  their  physical  condition.  Also,  the  number  of  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  schools,  and  how  many  scholars  ^re  taught  at  the 
public  expense. 

This  will  give  us,  perhaps,  some  light  upon  the  effects  produced  by  the 
superiour  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Sovereign  of  that  country,  and  so 
much  appltkuded  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  th^ir  great  premier. 

Let  us  also  have  an  edition  of  King's  great  work  immediately  imported 
and  translated,  to  be  published  as  a  Congressional  document,  appended  to 
the  report  of  our  Neapolitan  Charge. 

But  to  be  serious — the  whole  matter  of  Sir  Robert's  speech  is  made 
to  appear  somewhat  ridiculous  by  his  reference  to  Naples  and  its  King. 
We  nave  had  recent  conversations  with  a  friend  who  spent  last  winter  in 
Naples,  and  who  describes  its  population  as  among  the  most  wretched  of 
the  lazaroni  of  Italy — the  very  best  of  whom  do  not  consume  as  much 
wholesome  food  in  a  week,  as  the  commonest  labourer  in  this  country 
consumes  in  a  day — how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  a  Neapolitan  labourer 
earns  for  his  day's  work  about  six  or  seven  cents. 

In  con6rmation  of  these  views,  we  copy  from  page  75,  of  letters  from 
Italy,  by  J.  T.  Headly,  an  American  traveller,  who  was  at  Naples  in 
March,  1843,  the  following  statement  of  the  results  of  the  political  econ- 
omy which,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  the  very  best  known  to 
him: 

«<  It  is  nonsense  to  expect  beauty  among  a  population  that  live  in  filth 
and  eat  the  vilest  substances,  to  escape  the  powers  of  starvation.  The 
filthy  dens  in  which  they  are  crammed,  the  tattered  garments  in  which  they 
are  but  half  hid,  and  the  haggard  faces  of  hundreds  of  badly  fed  women 
and  children,  that  meet  the  eye  at  every  step  aa  I  enter  the  city  at  night, 
overthrow  all  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and  I  retire  to  my  room,  angry 
with  that  political  and  social  system,  that  requires  two-thirds  to  die  of 
starvation,  that  the  other  third  may  die  of  surfeit.  The  King  of  Naples 
has  five  palaces,  while  thousands  of  his  subjects  have  not  one  blanket." 

We  have  thus  g^ven  a  few  of  our  views  and  opinions  on  the  late  news, 
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as  to  9MJ  probable  ellect  upon  ub  which  may  grow  out  of  it.  We  profess 
to  know  something  of  England  and  continental  Europe,  and  are  willing 
to  record  these  impressions  for  future  reference.  If  our  councils  are 
wise,  we  shall  adhere  to  that  legislation  which  has  proved  so  much  for 
0ur  interests,  and  then  all  will  be  well — ^while  rnin  and  distress  will  be  our 
portion,  should  we  listen  to  that  syren  voice  which  would  allure  us  into 
the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  his  exalted  friend  the  King  of  Naples. 

But  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  in  this  number  ^ich  follows, 
and  they  will  then  see  ^^  some  account  of  Naples,"  taken  from  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor's  work. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  NAPLES. 

As  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  the  notice  he  has  taken  of  Naples,  has  made 
her  situation,  as  to  her  internal  policy  and  foreign  .commeroey  a  matter  of 
public  interest,  and  as  we  are  desirous  to  throw  all  the  light  we  can  upon 
every  subject  which  may  be  useful  at  this  critical  juncture  of  our  own 
internal  policy,  |he  very  best  in  the  whole  world,  with  the  exception 
of  our  so-called  reciprocity  treaties,  we  have  made  the  followring  ex- 
tracts from  an  English  work,  by  John*  Macgregor,  author  of  British 
America,  and  one  of  the  joint  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  pub* 
lished  in  London,  in  1844.  It  is  called  "  A  Digest  of  the  Productive 
Resources,  Commercial  Legislation,  Customs,  Tariff,  &c.,  kc.^  of  all 
Nations." 

We  have  not  space  at  this  time,  to  give  the  whole  account  of  Naples 
and  the  two  Sicilies  ;  our  present  number  is  ioo  far  advanced,  but  we 
shall  take  space  enough  for  the  purpose  p^  showing  to  the  Ajnerican 
people  the  state  of  a  country  which,  acK>rding  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is 
governed  by  a  King  who  is  a  great  poUcical  economist,  much  better  than 
can  be  found  in  France  or  Grerm^y,  or,  indeed,  in  the  world  ! 

The  provinces  of  Naples  Proper,  according  to  Mr.  Macgregor,  con- 
tuned,  in  1640,  a  population  of  6,177,598.  There  is  only  m  the  con- 
tinental kingdom,  one  teacher  to  about  1,000  inhabitants,  while  there  is 
a  priest,  or  monk,  for  every  120.  But  the  teachers  are  generally  igno<» 
rant,  and  great  care  is  taken  that  the  system  of  instruction  shall  not  ex- 
pand the  mind  on  the  subject  of  civil  or  religious  liberty.  The  roads  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  sre  stated  to  have  become  an  object  of  increased 
attention  on  the  part  of  Cioverment ;  they  are  divided  into  three  classes  : 
the  royal  roads,  which  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury ; 
the  provincial  roads,  which  cost  350,000  ducats  yearly,  defrayed  by  a 
late ;  and  the  common  roads,  for  which  1,000,000  ducats  are  paid  bj 
the  communes. 

Notwithstanding  this  statement,  generally  speaking,  the  roads  are  bad, 
and  often  impassable,  especially  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Calabria.  Even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  except  a  part  of  the  road  to  Posilepo,  as 
&r  as  finished  bv  the  French,  and  that  opposite  to  Castellamare,  and  the 
road  leading  to  kome,  there  are  few  roads  that  are  passable  with  car- 
riages. 

"The  Neapolitan  peasantry,"  says  Mr.  Goodwin,  "who  form  the 
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balk  of  the  populatioii,  are  a  roaeh,  but  kind-hearted  aet  of  people,  who 
only  require  to  be  well  used  and  honestly  treated,  to  become  good  sub- 
jects and  hard  labourers.  Hitherto,  their  masters  have  dealt  with  them 
ably,  and  met  with  a  corresponding  return.  In  Calabria,  the  peasants 
generally  live  in  villages,  whence  they  go  forth  daily  to  their  work  in  the 
field.  During  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  day  labourer  earns  about  six 
shillings  sterling,  (twenty-four  cents  per  day  ;)  during  the  other  three,  or 
during  the  harvest  and  vintage,  he  gets  double  wa^es.  In  some  ptfts, 
the  unmarried  labourer  is  lodged  and  boarded  by  his  master,  whilst  the 
married  man  has  a  cottage,  rent  free,  about  four-pence  sterling,  eight 
cents  per  day,  and  a  monthly  allowance  of  com,  wine,  and  oil. 

'*  The  working  population  of  Sicily  consists  of  six  classes,^  namely, 
labourers  in  husbandry,  labourers  in  mines,  labourers  in  factories,  labour- 
ers in  handicrafts,  labourers  in  fisheries,  and  labourers  on  the  sea,  most 
of  which  are  divided  into  two  sections,  as  skilled  labourers,  or  masters, 
and  common  labourers,  or  journeymen.  The  number  of  working  days 
in  the  year  varies  from  250,  the  average  work  of  a  miner,  to  295,  the 
average  of  a  wine  cooper.  A  handicraft  works  about  266,  and  a  day 
labourer,  a  cotton  spinner,  and  a  silk  throwster,  work  each  about  275 
days.  The  yearly  earnings  of  common,  or  journeymen  labourers,  are 
£S,  178.  4d.,  about  42  dollars.  The  average  of  bleachers,  iS25.  17s.  2d. 
In  silk  factories,  a  girl  who  turns  the  wheel,  £6.  Is.  8d.  sterling,  29  dol- 
lars 20  cents  per  annum.  In  the  cotton  mills,  a  boy  who  is  a  spinner 
earns  £3.  17b.  4d.,  18  dollars,  50  cents  per  annum.  A  man  spinner, 
iSl3.  15s.,  or  65  dollars  per  annum.  A  female  weaver  earns  £6.  18s. 
sterling,  or  33  dollars  12  cents  per  annum. 

The  wages  of  a  handicraft  journeyman  varies  from  $57  to  $65  per 
annum.  The  average  of  a  journeyman  hatter  is  £25.  17s.  2d.,  or  $125 
per  annum. 

The  average  of  joumeymctu's  wages  in  all  the  different  departments  of 
the  arts,  is  iB15.  58.  8d.,  or  $74  dollars  per  annum.  Farm  servants  re- 
ceive 4][d.  sterling  in  cash,  and  3d.  in  kind.  The  payment  in  kind  is  thus 
regulated  :  men  and  boys  receive,  dwly,  3J  pounds  of  coarse  bread,  with 
pulse,  or  cheese,  or  with  half  a  pint  of  oil  the.  year  round.** 

There  is  much  more  of  this,  and  we  regret  we  have  not  room  for  it. 
But  have  we  not  copied  enough  from^  Mr.  Macgregor,  to  satisfy  our  la- 
bourers and  workmen,  that  however  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  like  the 
political  economy  of  Naples,  it  ofl^rs  no  great  advantages  to  them  ! 

But  what  can  Sir  Robert  mean  ?  The  annexed  table  of  duties,  with 
the  accompanying  remarks,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Macgreeor's  book ;  and 
really,  we  cannot  see  that  the  King  of  Naples  has  as  free  a  trade  with 
England  as  that  of  this  country.  Perhaps  there  mav  be  some  proposed 
new  plan  which  Mr.  Maceregor  did  not  know  of;  if  so,  neither  Sir 
Robert  nor  the  King  of  Napes  can  tell  how  it  will  operate  till  it  is  tried. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  rate  of  the  high  duties  imposed  oa 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  were  prepared  for  us  at  Naples  and 
Palermo,  in  1839: 
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WooHm  doths  no  longer  come  from  Engfand :  supplies  chiefly  re- 
ceived from  Belgium,  France,  and  Prussia.  Selling  price  about  12  ducats 
per  cane, — duty  4.30  per  cane. 

Linens. — Very  few  come  from  Endand — chiefly  from  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  Selling  price  about  1.60  ducats  per  cane,  duty  42k  grains  per 
cane,  (3  canes — 7  yards.) 

When  the  duty  is  charged  by  weight,  the  case  or  package  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  weight  paid  for. 

^'  Silk, — The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  cities  of  Palermo, 
Messina,  Catania,  and  Aci  Reale,  where  about  550  looms  give  employ- 
ment to  upwards  of  1,200  weavers  and  others.  In  Catania,  where  the 
hours  of  labour  are  twelve  a  day,  a  woman  can  earn,  as  a  reeler  or 
picker,  6d.,  and  a  girl,  as  a  wheel-turner,  or  sorter  4d.  A  man,  as  a 
weaver,  working  at  home,  can  earn  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  a  day,  in  sum- 
mer, and  proportionally  less  in  winter,  as  he  can  work  by  daylight  only. 
At  Palermo,  every  part  of  the  process,  from  the  reeling  to  the  weaving, 
is  carried  on  by  a  Mr.  Pavin,  who  employs  about  twenty  male  adults, 
and  sixty  women  and  girls.  A  woman,  working  nine  hours  a  day,  may 
earn  about  8d.  in  reeling;  a  girl  may  earn  about  4d.  in  turning,  or  2d. 
in  winding.  A  male  weaver,  working  ten  hours  a  day,  may  earn,  in 
plain  fabrics.  Is.  4d. ;  in  fancy  work,  Is.  8d. ;  and  in  damasked,  2s.  8d., 
out  of  which  sums  he  must  pay  his  piecer  4d.  The  articles  woven,  are 
satins,  plain  and  striped,  broche,  gros  de  Naples,  plain  and  checked, 
tafiety,  tartan  handkerchiefs,  and  bareges,  with  open-work." 


FRIDS  TRADE  AND  THE  BRITISH  LANDHOLDER^ 

ONCE  MORE. 

We  published  in  our  January  number,  a  letter  from  William  Brown, 
Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  an  EInelish  landholder,  to  John  Rolfe,  Esq.,  a  member 
of  Parliament,  setting  forth  in  strong  colours  the  advantages  of  Free  Trade 
to  the  landed  interest  of  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  exporting  cloths,  cal- 
lico,  and  hardware,  was  exporting  the  agricultural  produce  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  that  as  England  exported  iS50,000,000  sterling,  in  those 
articles,  she  was  the  greatest  grain-exporting  country  in  the  world. 

Further  to  elucidate  this  matter,  we  ask  attention  to  the  following 
article,  taken  from  an  anti-corn  law  journal,  ^^  The  Economist,"  dated 
in  London,  in  December  last. 

The  writer  of  this  article  appears  well  to  understand  his  subject,  and 
if  we  could  place  a  copy  of  it  in  the  house  of  every  farmer  in  the  United 
States,  we  snould  very  much  rejoice,  for  we  have  never  seen  an  article 
more  strongly  enforcing  the  value  of  the  home  market. 

What  can  be  more  impressive  than  such  a  sentiment  as  the  following : 
<^  Manchester,  Birminghun,  and  Leeds,  are  the  great  merchants  who  buy 
up  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  wheat  at  55s.  per  quarter,  pay  a  bounty  of 
20s.  with  it,  and  then  sell  it  abroad  at  358.  per  quarter.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
foreigner  who  pays  the  farm  labourer  and  the  landlord's  rent«-«nd  if  the 
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Chinamen,  and  the  Yankees,  and  the  Germans,  were  to  stop  payment, 
what  would  become  of  mortgages  and  daaghters'  settlements." 

\yhat  will  the  progressive  democracy  of  Pennsylvania  say  to  this  ? 
Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  be  employed  at  something  that  would 
pay  the  rent  of  our  own  land,  and  provide  for  our  own  daughters  ?  The 
truth  is,  Mr.  Walker's  recommendations,  in  his  anti-American  report, 
iHiit  this  writer  exactly,  and,  if  adopted,  will  play  into  the  handa  and 
enrich  the  British  landholder  handsomely,  while  it  will  lessen  the  value 
of  our  own  farmers  productions  in  precisely  the  same  proportions* 

Poor  Pennsylvania !  she  has  made  great  and  mighty  struggles  to  re- 
deem her  credit  and  honour,  to  little  puipose,  if,  uter  havng  honestly 
discharged  to  England  the  whole  of  the  interest  due  on  her  stock,  that 
portion  of  her  industry  in  her  iron  mines,  iron,  coal,  and  her  manufii&- 
tures,  which  has  enabled  her,  through  the  invigoiating  ef^ts  of  the  tariff 
of  1842,  to  accomplish  so  much,  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  her  people  are  to 
toU  night  and  day  to  renumerate  English  landlords,  and  provide  settle-  4 

Dients  for  English  married  daughters  ! !  ^ 

Why  was  so  much  treasure  expended  in  the  revolution — so  much  blood 
spilt  at  Brandy  wine's' well-fought  field,  at  Germantown,  Valley  Forge,  and 
^t  White  Plains — surely  not  to  obtain  the  high  distinction  of  being  tribntu- 
ary  to  the  landed  interest  of  Great  Britain !  I !  But  we  have  said  enough, 
and  we  are  keeping  our  readers  too  long  from  such  a  convincing  docu- 
menl  as  the  following : 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  FARM  PRODUCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Economist. 
DfiAR  Sir — I  wish  Sir  John  Tyrell  would  answer  me  the  following 
questions : 

1st. — How  is  it  that  Mr.  Dillon,  of  Fore  street,  can  export  goods  to 
Poland,  where  wheat,  on  an  average,  sells  at  20s  to  25s  jiess  than  at  { 

Manchester,  the  goods  being  manu&ctured  at  the  latter  place  ?  I 

2d. — If   the  wheat  eaten  by  the  Lancashire  weavers,  who  work  for  j 

the  Polish  market,  was  sent  into  Mark  Lane  to  sell,  would  it  affect 
the  price?  i 

Perhaps  I  can  help  Sir  John  to  answer  the  question,  by  remindii^  j 

him  that  this  country  once  grew  so  much  more  than  it  required,  that 
government,  for  seventy-three  years,  gave  a  bounty  of  ds,  per  quarter^  on 
every  quarter  of  wheat  that  was  sent  out  at  a  price  less  than  48s.  per 
quarter. 

We  then  exported  about  300,000  quarters  per  annum.  One  year  we 
exported  upwards  of  a  million.  If  such  was  the  case  formerly,  how  is 
it  we  cannot  export  wheat  now  ?  Oh !  you  answer,  because  Mark  Lane 
IS  the  dearest  market  in  the  worlds  We  cannot  send  wheat  averaging 
56s.  per  quarter  to  countries  where  it  averages  d6s.  perquarter !    But!  I 

i^ply — ^you  are  mistaken;  we  do  export  wheat  every  year,  and  if  wo  ! 

did  not,  there  would  be  such  an  outcry  among  the  farmers  against 
the  over-production  of  wheat,  that  a  bounty,  not  of  5s.  per  quarter,  but  I 

of  25b.  per  quarter,  would  be  requisite  to  enable  them  to  get  their  grain  ! 

out  of  liie  country.  ' 

Sir  John  will,  perhaps,  look  aghast  at  these  ^' wild  expressions,"  but 
they  are  as  sober  as  they  are  important.  ! 

We  had  not  much  foreign  trade  when  we  exported  raw  wheat,  and  I 
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oar  production  of  wheat  has  been  pragreMxely  increasing  since.  What 
has  become  of  it  ?  Why,  it  has  been  consumed  by  those  artisans,  wear* 
era,  and  spinners,  who  have  expor/ecj  their  cutlery,  cloth,  and  yam,  and 
who  haye  paid  the  Essex  &mier  for  his  wheat,  in  the  money  the  Polish, 
and  Russian,  and  American  wheat  grower  has  paid  to  him  for  his  cutlery 
and  goods. 

If  every  loom  that  weaves  for  the  foreign  market,  and  every  hand  em- 
ployed for  the  foreign  market,  was  broumt  to  a  stand-still,  or  sent  oat 
of  this  country,  what  would  become  of  the  British  fivmer  f  I  don't  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  his  wheat  would  fall  20s.  a  quarter.  I  will  prove  it. 
In  the  year  1H44,  there  was  paid  in  wages,  for  the  cotton  goods  exported 
from  this  country,  about  jg9,4d5,708.  If  we  take  one-third  of  this  sa 
spent  in  flour,  or  oatmeal,  or  barley,  either  directly  or  indirectly — and 
tnis  is  a  low  computation — then  we  have  a  sum  equal  to  1,675,618  quar- 
ters of  grain. 

He  who  knows  the  effect\>f  Lancashire  at  work,  or  Lancashire  idle, 
upon  the  grain  market,  knows  that  a  surplus  of  3,000,000  quarters  of 
grain,  (and  such  quantity,  at  least,  I  take  to  be  equivalent  to  our  exports 
of  all  kinds  of  goods,  or  in  other  words,  the  quantity  consumed  by  our 
population  dependant  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  export  trade,) 
would  produce  a  strange  revulsion  in  the  corn  market. 

It  is  idle  to  say,  then,  we  must  grow  less,  for  by  increase  of  produce 
alone  can  we  increase  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  landowner  is  more  Inte- 
rested than  any  one  else  in  the  foreign  trade.  Let  me  put  it  in  another 
tbnn.  Suppose  Prussia,  Russia,  and  America,  could  say  to  our  arti- 
sans, who  fi;rind,  weave,  or  spin  for  these  countries,  '^  Come  to  us,  and 
settle  down  beside  the  market  for  your  goods.  You  make  the  things 
we  use,  come  and  eat  the  produce  of  our  lands."  Weil !  the  over-pro- 
ductionists  cry, "  Let  them  go." 

Be  it  so !  "  Let  them  go,"  I  echo,  and  what  next.  Your  population, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen,  will  be  reduced  three  millions  at  least.  You 
are  dealers  !  what  will  you  do  with  three  million  fewer  mouths  for  your 

g revision  shops?  You  must  send  your  wheat  to  them,  or  else  you  will 
ave  no  buyers.  But,  mark,  if  you  send  it  in  the  shape  of  wheat, and  not 
as  goods,  you  must  take  wheat  price  in  the  country  to  which  you  send  it. 
Rather  thank  the  foreigner  that  ne  is  willing  to  let  the  men  who  manu- 
fticture  for  him,  live  in  this  country  to  eat  your  provisions ;  and  chiefly 
thank  the  British  manufacturer,  whose  skill  alone  compels  the  foreigner 
to  buy  the  goods  that  are  made  out  of  your  provisions. 

Mistake  me  not.  I  mean  that  the  manufacturer  for  the  foreign  market 
gives  you  a  bounty  of  10s.  to  20s.  on  three  million  quarters  of  grain. 

All  know  that  labour  and  food  are  ingredients  in  the  cost  of  everything. 
ESach  quarter  of  wheat  that  is  put  into  a  piece  of  cloth,  is  sold  in  coun- 
tries to  compete  with  wheat  at  a  much  lower  price — ^that  is,  a  boun- 
ty is  sent  with  it.  This  bounty  is  the  manufacturer's  skill.  If 
Sir  John,  or  any  landowner  has  accompanied  me  so  far,  he  may  reply,. 
<*  Yes,  I  see  this,  but  iron  and  coal  are  cheaper  in  England."  Quite 
right!  But  you  have  your  goods  to  send  per  railroad  to  the  port,  you 
havefreight,  &c.  to  pay,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  manufacturer's  skill, 
talent,  and  industry,  that  enables  him  to  send  British  labour,  fed  upon 
wheat  at  6s.  per  quarter,  to  countries  where  labour  is  fed  upon  wheat  at 
35s.  per  quarter. 


i 

Besides,  how  would  your  population  be  employed  if  it  were  not  for  for- 
eign trade.  Supposing  no  goods  were  exported,  would  your  tncreontijjr 
population  have  any  ^employment? 

Why,  in  1801,  wheat  was  admitted  at  a  duty  of  6d.  per  quarter,  at  or 
above  54s.  6d.,  and  the  population  of  Great  Britain  was  10,472,048.  The 
population,  in  1841,  had  Increased  to  18,540,682;  and,  instead  of  admit- 
ting wheat  at  6d.  a  quarter,  a  duty  is  imposed  of  IBs.  upon  wheat  at  54s. 
6d.  per  quarter. 

K  our  population  were  only  tomanuf^ture  for  itself,  we  should  soon 
haye  such  a  competition  for  eyery  piece  of  work,  that  wages  would  fall, 
and  with  low  wages,  gram  would  fall  to  the  prioe  of  wheat  in  ages  long 
gone  by.  It  is  only  because  our  people  haye  been  able  to  find  employ- 
ment and  a  paymaster  abroad,  that  they  are  not  reduced  to  the  wretched- 
ness of  Irishmen. 

Let  then  the  landowner  encourage  foreign  trade.  If  the  forei^^ner 
sends  his  produce  here,  he  will  have  more  money  to  spend  in  British 
manufactures,  and  as  the  demand  increases  for  them,  along  with  it  wiU 
the  denxand  increase  for  British  grown  grain. 

Let  the  com  laws  beabolished,  and  Sir  John  Tyrrell  will  find  that 
the  Essex -farmers  will  benefit  more  by  their  repeal  than  the  mancfactu- 
rers  themselves. 

Every  quarter  of  foreign  grain,  imported  at  35s.  per  quarter,  will  cause 
an  additional  one  to  be  exported  at  55s.  per  quarter ;  provided,  that  the 
trade  be  regular,  not  in  fits  and  sterts,  but  as  regular  as  unrestricted 
trade  can  be.     I  am,  dear  sir,  youra  fietithfully, 

Sextus. 

N.  B.— 1.  K  foreign  trade  raises  the  prioe  of  3,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat  208.  a  quarter,  it  raises  the  price  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  is^ 
land  to  the  same  extent. 

2.  Manchester,  Biraiin^ham,  and  Leeds  are  the  great  merchants  who 
buy  up  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  wheat  at  55s.  per  quarter, paya  boun- 
ty of  20s.  with  it,  and  then  sell  it  alnroad  at  36s.  per  quarter. 

3.  In  fiict,  it  is  the  foreigner  who  pays  the  &rm  labourer  and  the  land- 
lord's rent,  and  if  the  Chinamen,  and  the  Yankees,  and  theGernoans  were 
to  stop  payment,  what  would  become  of  mortgages  and  daughters'  set- 
tlements ? 
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We  have  received  the  following  facts  for  this  work,  which,  we  are 
informed,  can  be  substantiated  on  oath,  when  required. 

Within  the  past  year,  200  houses  have  been  built  in  Pawtucket,  and 
the  adjoining  village  of  Central  Falls,  all  by  the  hands  employed  in  the 
manufactures  of  the  two  places,  some  of  which  have  cost  upwards  of 
$2,000. 

The  deposits  in  the  Pawtucket  Saving^s  Bank,  amount,  on  an  average, 
to  $70,000. 

The  following  are  the  prices  paid  for  w^es,  in  the  yeiirs  1842  and 
1845.  They  all  relate  to  Uie  same  hands  who  were  employed  in  both 
years: 
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WifM  for  th«  MoBth  of  DM«mber.  1641  D9caA9t,  186^ 

Female  Wearers, $11  12  $17  03 

•*            •«         1116  18  80 

«•            ««         10  76  17  80 

«            "         '. 12  60  2185 

"            •*         13  32  17  27 

"            •*         , 1130  18  64 

Engineer,  per  daj, • 1  33  1  75 

Machintat 1  33  1  75 

Fireman, 75  1  OO 

Spare  girls,  per  week 18a.  to  2l8.  4  00 

Before  the  protective  duty  was  enacted,  the  best  workmen  could  oaly 

obtain  one  dollar  per  day ;  the  same  men  now  receive  one  dollar  and  a 
half  per  day. 


ENGLISH    CORN    TRADB. 

We  take  from  the  London  Economist,  of  December  the  13th,  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  which  will  be  found  interesting,  as  showing  the  Quantity 
of  gram  and  flour  imported  into  England,  in  the  ten  months  enoing  the 
5th  of  November,  for  the  last  three  years.  The  amounts  are  in  quarters 
of  eight  bushels  each. 

We  offer  these  tables  in  further  evidence,  that  England  can  be,  and  is 
auppUed  from  the  corn  growing  States  of  Europe  with  whatever  she 
needs,  in  times  when  her  crops  are  short. 

GRAIN,  FLOUR,  AND  MEAL. 
There  was  never  a  moment  when  this  trade  excited  greater  interest 
than  at  present.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  quantities  of  each 
kind  oforainj  of  Jfour,  and  meat,  imported  in  the  ten  months  ending  the 
5th  of  November,  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  total  quantities  of  all 
kinds.  Of  wheat,  the  quantity  imported  in  the  present  year  is  less  than 
half  of  that  imported  last  year,  and  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  tiie 
qaanlity  imported  in  1843.  Of  barley,  the  imports  of  the  present  year 
are  much  below  those  of  last  year,  but  somewhat  in  excess  of  1843.  Of 
oats,  the  imports  of  the  present  year  are  greatly  in  excess  of  any  former 
year  of  late,  and  amount  to  no  less  than  449,523  quarters.  Of  beans  and 
Indian  com,  the  imports  are  larger  in  the  present  year,  and  of  peas,  con- 
siderably less.  The  total  imports  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  in  the  present 
year,  are  upwards  of  nitie  hundred  thousand  quarters  less  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1844,  while  flour  and  meal  show  a  deficiency  in  the  import  of 
nearly /our  hundred  thousand  cwts. — thus  : 

Grain^  Flour,  and  Meal,  Imported  Jan.  oth,  to  JVbv,  5M. 


1843. 

QUAATEB3. 

1844. 

qUABTaiW. 

1845. 

QUAATSaS. 

Wheat,  ....?.... 

Barley 

OaU 

Rve 

837,966 
157,943 

63,t)84 

2,660 

30,8S0 

4G,99S 

515 

2 

25 

1,054,428 

841,348 

258,830 

25,082 

90,253 

127,641 

23,361 

573 

518,002 

312,431 

449,523 

305 

z:'   * ...••..•• 

Peaa, 

44,746 

133,739 

50,013 

1,772 

Beana, 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn, 

Buckwheat,.  • 

Malt, 

Total  of  all  kinds  of  grain  imparted 

1,140,973 

2,430,516 

1,510,531 

Maizey  or  Indian  Ccfn* 


M9 


Flour, 

Oatmeal, 

Indian  m^^l, ,,*.*<r---^*.f>T<M-t*tt*«f  ..t-. 

cww. 
210,116 
2,289' 

1 

CWTS. 

904,866 
3,726 

lor. 

CWTB. 

820,225 

2,825 

Total  flour  and  meal, 

212,406 

908,697 

523,050 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  grain  of  each  ]^ind,  flour, 
and  meal,  and  the  totals  of  all  on  which  duty  has  been  paid  for  con- 
sumption in  the  present  year,  compared  with  1844  and  1843.  Of  wheat, 
the  quantity  duty  paid  is  less  than  a  seventh  of  that  of  last  year,  and 
below  an  eighth  of  that  of  1843.  Of  oats,  only,  is  there  an  increase.  Of 
the  total  quantity  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  the  present  year  shows  a  quantity, 
duty  paid,  less  by  twelve  hundred  thauuind  quarters,  compared  with  1844^ 
and  by  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  quarters,  compared  with  1843.  The 
quantity  of  flour  and  meal  shows  a  reduction  upon  last  year  of  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  cwts. — thus  : 

Grain,  Flour,  and  Meal,  duty  paidj  Jan.  ^th,  to  Abv.  6th. 


mi—. !—■ ^-i —                  ■ :-. . r-. : 

1843. 
anAaTERs. 

1844. 
auiBXsai. 

1845. 
avABTsas. 

Wheat, 

853,87f 
202,948 
38.888 
2,723 
32,942 
31,748 
10,069 
2 

789,814 
841,246 
213,276 

13,940 
113,819 
211,562 

25,273 
676 

100,614 

Barley ••••• 

235,229 

Oats, 

419,543 

Pew, 

Beam, • 

23 

40,643 
146,206 

Maize   or  Indian  corn 

36,707 
1.104 

Buckwheat, • 

Total  all  kinds  of  grain  ei^ered  for  consump. 

l,173,i91 

2,209,506 

980,069 

Flour • 

CWT8« 

239,591    . 
2,515 

1 

CWTS. 

646,270 

3,808 

CWTS. 

463,383 
1,986 

Oatmeal, 

Indian  Meal ■• 

Total  flour  and  meal  entered  for  consump. 

•      242,107 

650,078 

465,368 

• 

MAIZE,  OR  INDIAN  OORN. 

A  pressure  of  important  matter  in  thb  number  has  crowded  out  s^re* 
lal  articles  which  we  had  intended  to  present  to  our  readers  at  this  time ; 
among  others,  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of  <' Corn  trade  of  Europei" 
an  essay  vin  our  February  number.  We  intended  to  show,  even  mote 
conclusirely  than  we  have  already  done,  tha^  the  repeal  of  the  British 
com  laws  would  not  operate  beneficially  for  the  United  States.  In  thia 
yiew  we  are  confirmed  by  ourfi-iend,  Ddctor  Bartlett,  the  Editor  of  the 
Albion,  an  able  paper  published  in  this  city ;  which,  although  conducted 
with  every  courtesy  towards^  this  country,  from  its  name,  will  be  known 
to  advocate  British  interests.  In  May,  1842,  Doctor  Bartlett  published^ 
in  pamphlet  form,  a  letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  Baron  Ashburton, 
her  Majesty's  special  minister  {deoipotentiary  to  the  Ueited  States,  oe 
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the  'Mmportanee  o^  the  Cora  and  Floar  Trade  with  England^  ma  tht  8i. 
Lavsrence  ;  and  on  the  adyantages  to  be  derived  from  introducing  Maize 
into  Great  Britain,  as  a  cheap  article  of  food  for  the  poor  and  labooring 
claaaes."    We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  in  our  next  number. 


CHASE'S  CARD  SPINNER. 


There  would  really  appear  to  be  no  end  to  American  ingenuity.  We 
were  aware  that  the  vast  improvements  which  have  resulted  from  it,  in 
the  machinery  and  the  mode  of  spinning  cotton  and  wool«  had  not  only 
greatly  added  to  the  facility  and  speed  with  which  these  grea^staples  of 
our  country  are  here  converted  into  yarn  and  cloth,  but  we  know  that  in 
this,  and  in  many  other  arts,  even  England  has  profited  by  the  extraor- 
dinary genius  of  our  wonder-working  mechanicians. 

But  Mr.  Chase  has  now  invented  a  machine,  which  may  be  said  to 
make  woollen  cloth  out  of  cotton,  fax,  or  hemp,  or  almost  any  other 
fibrious  substance.  The. superiour  warmth  which  is  derived  from  the  use 
of  wool  as  a  garment,  arises,  as  is  well  known,  from  its  being  so  much 
better  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  not  from  any  other  property  it  pos- 
sesses, not  inherent  in  a  vegetable  fibre. 

Chase's  card  spinner  is  founded  upon  this  principle,  and  by  a  very  sim- 
ple process  of  covering  yarn,  made  of  cotton,  hemp,  or  flax,  with  a  coat- 
mg  of  wool,  gives  to  such  yarn,  when  woven,  all  the  properties  of  woollen 
cloth.  Stockings,  carpets,  blankets,  blanketing,  and  other  fabric^  for 
domestic  purposes,  have  thus  imported  to  them  a  superiour  strength, 
warmth,  and  durability.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  very  simple,  and  is,  dso, 
durable  in  its  construction ;  is  composed  principally  of  iron,  and  not 
liable  to  be  afllected  by  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere;  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  cotton  spinning  jenny,  now  in  extensive  use  on  south- 
ern plantations,  for  spinning  the  refuse  cotton  into  yarn,  and  with  a  com- 
mon loom,  this  card-spinner  will  enable  the  planter  to  be  his  own  manu- 
facturer,  of  a  waVm,  comfortable,  (so  to  speak,^  woollen  cloth  for  winter 
clothing  for  his  workmen  ;  or,  in  those  parts  or  the  country  where  wool 
is  abundant,  refuse  cotton  can  be  cheaply  purchased,  and  two  boys,  or 
other  hands,  who,  from  age  or  other  causes,  may  be  incapable  of  more 
severe  Jabour,  can  spin,  on  two  spindles,  sufficient  yam  to  weave  from 
six  jto  eight  yards  of  yard  wide  cloth  per  day. 

We  write  understandingly,  and  assure  our  r^aders^hat  the  properties 
of  this  machine  have  been  so  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  tested,  as  to 
leave  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  acquisition  to 
the  planter  and  farmer  desirous  of  making  their  own  clothing,  at  the 
least  possible  charge,  and  by  hands  who  would,  in  many  cases,  be  idlers. 

We  understand  one  of  the  ^^  two  spindle  machines"  mentioned  above, 
have  been  recently  exhibited  at  Washington,  before  many  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress,  who  have  expressed  their  great  approbation  at  its 
performances.  "" 

We  have  been  so  much  pleased  and  gratified  at  the  evidence  exhibited 
4o  us,  of  the  advantages  of  this  wonder-working  machine,  from  the 
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samples  of  its  work  which  we  hare  seen,  that  we  have  requested  the 
proprietor  to  furnish  us,  for  our  next  number,  a  plate  which  has  been  ex- 
nibited  to  us,  and  which  fully  explains  the  whole  process. 

We  are  informed,  also,  that  a  large  machine  with  twenty  six  spindles, 
upon  Mr.  Chase's  plan,  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation  in  Baltimore, 
and  that  it  has  realized  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  proprietor. 

Truly,  our  Southern  bretheren  will  now  be  obliged  to  admit  that  they 
liave  derived  and  are  about  to  derive  great  advantage  from  the  machine 
shop,  where  Whitney's  cotton  gin  was  invented  to  clean  their  cotton  as 
by  enchantment,  and  from  whence  Chase'^  card  spinner  has  come  forth, 
to  convert  it  into  woollen  clpth  as  if  by  magic. 

That  such  of  our  readers,  as  may  be  desirous  of  further  information 
on  this  subject,  may  know  where  to  apply  for  it,  we  state  that  George 
Law,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  is  the  proprietor,  and  that  from  him  they  may 
learn  whatever  they  may  further  desire  of  information  respecting  it. 


MONTHL7    UST    OF    PATENTS, 

A  List  of  Patents  issued  from  the  20th  of  January,  to  the  20th  of 
February,  1846,  inclusive : 

To  Frederick  liangenheim,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Penn. ,  for  improvement  in  colour- 
ing Daguerreotype  Plates.  Patented 
30th  January,  1846. 

To  Samuel  6.  Blackman,  of  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  for  improvement  in  Straw 
Cutters.  Patented  10th  February,  1846. 

To  Jeremiah  Essex,  of  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, for  improvement  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  Cotton  Batting.  Patented 
10th  February,  1846. 

To  Joseph  Laubach,  of  Harrisburf^h, 
Penn.,  for  improvement  in  Cooking 
Stoves.    Patented  10th  Feb.,  1846. 

To  Israel  J.  Richardson,  of  New  York 
city,  for  improvement  in  portable  horse 
powers.  Patented  10th  February,  1846. 

To  Charles  W.  Leet.  of  Vernon,  New 
York,  for  improvement  in  Parlour 
Stoves.  Patented  10th  February,  1846, 
and  ante-dated  9th  of  September,  1845. 

To  John  H.  Aldrich  and  Otis  C.  Foote, 
of  Rushville,  New  York,  for  improve- 
ment in  Washing  Machines.  Patented 
10th  February,  1846. 

To  George  W.  Eddy,  of  Waterford,  New 
York,  for  improvement  in  hollow  oven 
doors.    Patented  lOth  February,  1846. 

To  Joseph  W.  Webb,  of  Lockport,  New 
York,  for  improvement  in  Straw  Cut- 
ters.   Patented  10th  February,  1846. 

To  Arnold  Palmer,  of  Lebanon,  New 
York,  tor  improvement  in  Weaver's 
Temples.     Patented  10th  Febi,  1846. 

To   Samoal  Graves,  of  Auburn,  New 


To  Ebenezer  J.  Gazzam,  of  Pittsluf^h, 
Penn.,  for  improvement -in  Bedstead 
fastenings.    Patented  2drd  Jan.,  1846. 

To  Moses  Chase,  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, for  improvement  in  Washing 
Machines.     Patented  23rd  Jan.,  1846. 

To  Charles  Bran  white,  of  New  York  city, 
for  improvement  in  composition  for 
making  handles,  moulds,  &c.  Patented 
23rd  January,  1846. 

To  William  Fosket,  of  Ware,  Mass.,  for 
improvement  in  Machinery  for  making 
Hat  Bodies.    Patented  23rd  Jan.,  1846. 

To  Joseph  V.  Hewes,  of  Putnam,  In- 
diana, for  improvement  in  the  double 
seamer  for  working  sheet  metal.  Pa- 
tented 23rd  January,  1846. 

To  Lathrop  S.  Bacon,  of  Le  Roy,  New 
York,  for  improvement  in  Cooking 
Stoves.    Patented  23rd  January,  1846. 

To  Henry  C.  Billings,  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  for  improvement  in  Register 
Plates  for  Stoves.  Patented  28th  Jan- 
uary, 1846. 

To  Hiram  Seger,  of  Macon,  Georgia, 
for  improvement  in  Cutting  Ladies' 
Dresse^i.  Patented  28lh  January,  1846. 

To  Charles  King,  of  Scipio,  New  York, 
for  improvement  in  Washing  Ma- 
chines.    Patented  28th  Jan.,  1846. 

To  Johan  B.  Isenring,  Canton,  of  St. 
Gall,  Switzerland,  for  improvement  in 
Colouring  Daguerreotype  Plates,  (as- 
signed to  F.  Langenheim,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.)   PatentedSOth  Jan.  1840. 
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York,  for  improTeinant  in  Cooking 
Stoves.  Patented  10th  February,  1846. 

To  John  Tittle,  of  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, lor  improvement  in  Safety  Cars 
for  inclined  planes.  Patented  10th  Feb- 
ruary, 1840. 

To  Elisha  S.  Snyder,  of  Charlestown, 
Virginia,  for  improvement  in  Mills  for 
grinding.    Patented  10th  Feb.,  1846. 

To  Joseph  P.  Pirsson,  Jun.,  of  New  York 
city,  for  improvement  in  condensing 
steam  and  feeding  steam  boilers.  Pa- 
tented lOth  February,  1846. 

To  Israel  J.  Richardson,  of  New  York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Straw  Cut- 
ters. Patented  10th  February,  1S46. 

To  William  J.  Jones  and  Henry  C.  Smith, 
of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  for  improve- 
ment in  Machines  for  Sowing  Grain, 
&c.,  broad  cast.  Patented  20th  Feb- 
ruary, 1846. 

To  William  H.  Jennison,  of  New  York 


signed  to  William  KambelL)  Ptteated 
20lh  February,  1846. 

To  Benjamin  H.  Otis,  of  Dedham,  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  improvement  itt  Mor- 
tising machines.  Patented  20th  Feb- 
ruary, 1846. 

To  John  Shorb,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  for 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  operating 
Safety.  Valves.  Patented  20lh  Feb- 
ruary, 1946. 

To  John  Drummond,  of  New  York  citj» 
for  improvement  in  Candle  Moulding. 
Patented  20th  February,  1846. 

Tq  Rensselaer  D.  Granger,  of  Pittsford, 
Vermont,  for  improvement  in  Cooking 
Stoves.    Patented  20th  February,  1846. 

To  Jonathan  Jessop,  John  Wanbaugh, 
George  W.  Ilgenfritz,  and  James  O. 
Baker,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  for  im- 
provement in  Machines  for  Cutting- 
and  Grinding  Fodder.  Patented  20th 
February,  1846. 


city,  for  improvement  in  Filters,  (i 

DESIGNS   PATENTED. 

To  Albert  G.  Bristol,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  for  Design  for  Stoves.    Patented  23rd 

January,  1846,  and  ante-dated  22nd  September,  1845. 


STATISTrOS. 

Jf  Table  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver,  from  1821  to  1845,  tnelusive ; 
also,  the  Excess  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  each  year y  for  the  same  period. 


Yeam 


1821... 
1822,.. 

1823,.. 
1824,.. 
1W25,.. 
1826,.. 
1827,.. 
1928... 
1829,.. 
1830,.. 
1631,.. 
1832,  . 
1833,.. 
1634,.. 
1835,.. 
1836,.. 
1837,.. 
183S,.. 
1839,.. 
1840,.. 
1841,.. 
1842,.. 
1843.*. 
1844,.. 
1845,. . 


Imports. 


^,064.690 

3,369,486 

5,097,896 

8,379,835 

6,150,765 

6,880,966 

8,151,130 

7,489,741 

7,403,612 

8,155,964 

7,305,945 

5,907.5U4 

7,070,368 

17,911,632 

13,131,447 

13,400,881 

10,516.414 

17,447,116 

5>574,263 

8.8S2,SIS 

4.988,633 

4,087,016 

22,320,335 

5,830,429 

4,070,242 


Exports. 


$10,478,059 
10.810,180 
6.372,987 
7,014,552 
8,797,055 
4,098,674 
6.971,306 
8,243,476 
4,924,020 
1,241,622 
9,014,931 
5,656,p40 
2,244,859 
1.676,258 
6,477,775 
4,324,336 
4,692,730 
3,508,047 
8,775,443 
8,417.014 
7.287,846 
3,632,785 
1,413,352 
5,454,215 
8,t)06,495 


ExcoM  oflmports. 


91,365,283 


2,782,288 
1,179,824 

2,479,592 

6,914,342 

•    •   •*..*.•• 

250,904 

4,82.5,509 

16.235,374 
6,653.672 
9,076,545 
5,823,684 

14,239,070 


465,790 


4.54,231 

20,906,983 

386,214 


Excess  of  Expti. 


92,413,160 
7,440.334 
1,275,091 

2,648,290 
753,736 


1,706,068 


3,202,150 
2.299,213 

4,736,253 


•  The  year  1843,  owiag  to  a  change  in  Uw  coMmenceotoiit  of  the  ooanercial  yoar,  ivHHiftt^  of  oalf 
■Ibo  moBChi. 
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A  TMe  of  Imports  and  Exports  rf  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1791  to  1845, 
ineliuuf&''4ogether  with  the  Excess  of  Imports  or  Exports  for  each  year,  and  the 
jyTet  Revenue  accruing  from  our  Imports  during  the  same  period  : 


Year. 


1791, 

1792, 

1793...... 

1794,...    . 

1795, 

1796 

1797, 

1799 

1799, 

1800, 

1801. 

1802, 

1803, 

1804 

1805, 

1806 

1807, 

1808,...   . 
1809...... 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813, 

1814, 

1815, 

1816, 

1817 

1818, 

1819, 

1820, 

1821, 

1822, 

1823, 

1824 

1825 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, 

1835, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 

1841, 

1842. 

1843,*.... 

1844, 

1845 


Import*. 


|^52,0UO,O(AJ 

31,500,0<X) 

31,100,000 

34,6rX),0<>J 

69,756,268 

81,436,164 

75,379,400 

68,551,700 

79,068,148 

91,252,768 

111,363,511 

76,333,333 

64,666,668 

85,000,000 

120,000,000 

129,000,000 

138,000,000 

56,990,000 

59,400,000 

85,400,000 

53,400,000 

77,030,000 

22,005.000 

12,965,000 

113,041,274 

147,103,000 

99,250.000 

121,750,000 

87,125,000 

74,450,000 

62,585,724 

82,241,541 

77,579,267 

80,549,007 

96,340,075 

84,974,477 

79,484,068 

88,509,824 

74,492,227 

70,876,920 

103,191,124 

101,029,266 

108,181,311 

126,521,332 

149395,742 

199,980,035 

140,989,217 

113,717.404 

162,092,132 

107,141,519 

127,946,477 

100,162,087 

64,763,799 

108,435,035 

117,254,564 


ExporU.      ExcMiof  Impts.  Kxccssof  ExpU.    Net  Revenue. 


$19,012,041 

20,753,09b 

25,109,572 

33,020,233 

47,089,472 

67,(X54,097 

56,850,206 

61,527,097 

78,665,522 

70,971,780 

94,115,225 

72,483,160 

55,800,033 

77,699,074 

95,566,021 

101,536,963 

108,343,150 

22,430,960 

52.203,231 

66,757,974 

01,316,831 

38,527,236 

27,855,997 

6,927,441 

52,557,753 

81,920,452 

87.671,569 

93,281,133 

70,142,621 

69,691,669 

64,974,382 

72,160,281 

74,699,030 

75,986.657 

99,535.388 

77,595.322 

82,324,827 

72,204,686 

72,358,071 

73,849,50a 

81,310.583 

87,176.943 

90,140,433 

104,336,972 

121,093,577 

128,063,040 

117,419,376 

108,486,610 

121,028,410 

132,085,946 

121,851,803 

104,691,534 

84,340,480 

111, 200,04  H 

114,046.60(1 


^32,9»7,y5U 

10,740,90-2 

4,900.428 

1,573,76 

21,706,796 

14,372,«.67 

18,529,200 

7,024,603 

402,626 

280,988 

17,247,5Sb 

3,850,173 

8,860,033 

7,300,920 

24,433,979 

27,463,037 

29,656,850 

34,559,040 

7,196,700 

13,642,026 


38,502,704 


6,037,553 
60,483,521 
65,182,548 
11,578,431 
28,468,867 
16,982,479 

4,758,331 

7(7.081,260 
2,880,237 
4,502,350 

"7,V79,155 


16,245,188 
2,133,856 


21,880,541 
3,852,323 
18,040,878 
22,184,360 
28,202,105 
61.310,995 
23,469,841 
5,230,788 
41,003,710 


0,094,674 


7,916,831 
5,850,997 


2,389,058 


3,195,313 
2,840,750 


2,972,588 


24,944,427 


4,529,447 

19,082,081 

2,715,001 

2,007,908 


11^,300,473 

3,44.^,070 

4,255,300 

4,S01,065 

5,588,461 

6,507,987 

7,549,649 

7,106,061 

6,610,449 

8,080,93-2 

10,750,779 

12,438,235 

10,479,417 

11,098,565 

12,936,487 

14.667,098 

15,845,521 

10,303,550 

7,296,020 

8,583,309 

13,313.2-22 

8,058.777 

13,224,623 

5,998,772 

7,282,942 

36,306,874 

26,283,3^18 

17,176,385 

20,283,608 

15,005.612 

15,155,418 

21,219,116 

17,717,830 

20,2^,05» 

25,387,904 

18,097,478  . 

2-2,378,046 

24,800,337 

22,296,512 

22.833,573 

30,312,851 

21,488,890 

14,797,782 

13,458,111 

21,552,272 

26,325,839 

13,315,129 

15,373,238 

20,560,439 

10,159,339 

15,516,589 

12,780,173 

6,132,272 

20,183,570 

27,528,112 


*  The  commercial  year  of  1843  conauted  of  only  nioe  monthn,  and  the  fiscal  year  or  only  ux  moatha. 
Thia  will  account  for  the  dimioiahed  imports  and  exporta  of  that  year.  It  ia  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  fiacal  year  1843  not  only  eoaalsted  of  six  months,  but  of  that  half  of  the  year  when  the  importm- 
Uoaa  are  f  enerally  the  leaat  '•mA  hence  the  great  falling  off  of  the  revenue.  Th»  (acta  above  aUted 
aroM  (rOB  the  change  of  the  tomiiiercial  and  fiKal  year. 
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/ftm  and  Coj^m  Trade  of  Europe. 


By  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  of  trade,  which 
had  been  so  heavily  against  us,  under  the  descending  scale  of  the  Com- 
promise Act,  was,by  the  tariff  of  1842,  turned  in  our  favour.  One  of  the 
great  causes  why  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  our  favour,  in  1840,  was 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  crops  in  EuFope,  which  enabled  us  to  send 
abroad  a  quantity  of  whellt  and  flour  much  larger  than  usual. 


IRON  AND  COPPER  TRADE  OF  EUROPE. 

Annexed  will  be  found  our  usual  extracts,  taken  from  the  last  dates  of 
the  Miner's  Journal,  with  a  view  to  keep  those  concerned  in  the  iron  trade 
here,  well  informed  of  what  is  going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

It  will  be  seen,  the  ^eatest  activity  prevails  there  ;  and  we  ask  par- 
ticular notice  to  the  article  in  which  it  is  noticed  that  Sir  Robert  Pe^ 
has  taken  sood  care  not  to  meddle  with  foreign  ores,  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  which  would  interfere  with  English  mining  industry.  We  shall 
take  occasion,  in  our  next,  to  show  that  mere  are  a  great  many  other  arti- 
cles which  Sir  Robert  has  passed  over  in  the  same  way;  indeed,  we  have 
not  had  time,  since  the  arrival  of  the  news  by  the  Cambria,  to  give  that  at- 
tention to  the  new  propositions  on  the  tariff,  which  they  require  at  our 
hands.  In  our  next  we  shall  show  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  and  Mr.  Walker's 
views,  both,  only  can  benefit  British  interests ;  and  we  congratulate  the  latter 
upon  the  laurels  he  has  reaped  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  which,  how- 
ever, we  should  think  would  not  be  considered  a^  very  strong  proof  that 
his  proposed  legislation  would  redound  much  to  the  interest  of  the  U.  States. 
ENGLISH  COPPER  MINES. 

In  the  statistical  articles  in  our  journals^  for  the  past  two  weeks,  we 
gave  a  statement  of  the  produce  of  our  Home  and  Foreign*  Mines,  as, 
also,  the  standard  for  the  twelve  months,  with  the  results.  As  such,  how- 
ever, in  the  aggregate,  do  not  afibrd  that  information  which  our  readers 
may\iaturally  desire  to  acquire,  with  reference  not  only  to  those  mines  in 
which  they  may  be  interested,  but  also  to  the  comparison  which  may  be 
drawn,  as  relates  to  the  produce  of  foreign  mines,  we  have  been  induced 
to  enumerate  some  few,  showing  the  average  prices  of  ore,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  wherebv  a  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  by  those  interested. 
The  following  are  the  principal  mines  quoted  in  the  Cornwall  Ticketing 
Papers*; 


Mine*. 


Bedford  United,.... 

Barrier 

Botallack 

Creeg  Braws, , 

Camborne  Vean,... 

Consolidated, 

ConsoU, 

Cook's  Kitchen, ••.. 

Carn  Brea, 

Dolcoath, 

East  Pool, 

East  Wheal  Crofty,* 
Fowey  Consols, •••. 
Godolphin, 


Total  carried  forward. 


Tons. 


Amount 


iisn 

228 
1384 

546 
2751 
6764 
3044 

602 
6674 
3504 

929 
6173 
8976 

852 


je8037  6 

1292  3 
10363  6 

2902  7 
13873  2 
34096  17 
17049  15 

1522  8 
39432  14 
16996  16 

5430  4 
36302  14 
48933  0 

7715  5 


42,504be24d948    16      £6  U    9 


Arer.  Prico. 


j£6  15  3 

5     3  3 

7     9  6 

5    6  3 

5    0  6 

5  IS  6 

5  10  G 

3  0  G 
5  19  6 

4  17  U 

5  16  6 
5  17  G 
5  9  0 
9     1  1 


imiuni  Oopptr  2V«mI(  ofBwropt. 
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Kiaes. 

TOBi. 

AaMiBt. 

ATar.Pfelos. 

AmoQQt  bro*t  forward, . .  • • 

42504 

£243948   1 

6 

£5  14    9 

Oraxnbler  and  St.  Aubyn •  • 

1494 

8201  14 

0 

5    9    9 

H^lenbeagle, 

Hoi  mbiwh , , , , , , , 

2879 

10478  18 

3  12    f 

1887 
1125 

14957    5 
6081  14 

7  18    6 

Llanivet  Consols,. ..I •• 

5    8    1 

Lerant,.  • .  • .' • •  • . . • 

1088 

7154  19 

6  U    6 

North  Downs 

306 

1731    0 

5  13    1 

North  Roskear, 

6430 

405 

5449 

1665 

40955  10 
3344  15 

29594    9 
7322  16 

6    7    3 

Pensthrathal, , ,.,, 

8    5    1 

Par  OonsslSi..* ••••• • 

S    8    • 

Perran  St  George 

4    7    0 

Poldic«. , 

2485 

10889  10 

4    7    6 

ProTidencs,.  ••••• , , ,,,, 

639 
3390 

3602    2. 
19961  16 

5  12    9 

Sooth  Wheal  Basset, 

5  17    9 

South  Caradon, 

4631 

27319    0 

5  17    9 

South  Towan, , . , ,     , 

2267 
1464 

9652  14 
8738    9 

4    5    1 

South  Roskear, ^.. 

«  12    6 

Treleigh  Consols, 

1637 
6433 

9269  15 
23559  15 

5    1    0 

Tresavean, 

3  13    1 

Trethellan, 

2862 
658 
767 

5644 

2306 
646 

3017 
14374 

11013    5 

3499  15 

6435  18 

30527  10 

20365  14 

4762  16 

12938  12 

74908    1 

3  I«  11 

Tretcil, , 

5    6    3 

Treriskey, ••.•••••  

8    7    9 

Tincroft,  ••>•••••■••■• ••.••••• 

5    8    3 

Trenow  Consols, ••.•••.«• 

8  16    6 

Tresavean  Barrier, •••••..•••.•. 

7    7    6 

United  Hills, 

4    5    6 

United  Mines, , 

5    4    3 

West  Caradon, 

4457 

1476 

11288 

295 

33;f73    1 

7892  17 

100971  15 

1067  14 

0 
0 
0 
0 

7    9    3 

Wheal  Jewel, 

5    6  It 

Wheal  Maria, 

8  18    6 

West  Tretbellan, • 

3  12    3 

Wheal  Gorland, 4 

36d 

1652    8 

6 

4  10    3 

Wheal^en, 

West  Wheal  Treasury, 

714 

4373    0 

• 

6    2    3 

267 

1274    7 

0 

4  15    3 

Wheal  Trenwitb 

171 

1131  17 

6 

6  12    3 

Wheal  BuUei*, .«. 

907 

3813  19 

6 

4    4    0 

Wheal  Profidence, 

2442 

13783  17 

6 

5  12  10 

Wheal  Sisters, 

577 

2595    6* 

0 

4    9  11 

Wheal  Trewavas, 

883 

4855  12 

0 

5    9  11 

Wheal  Prosper 

5105 

24946    0 

0 

4  17    6 

Wheal  Brewer, 

1316 

6266     7 

6 

4  15    3 

Wheal  Darlington, 

649 

2397    8 

6 

3  13    9 

Wheal  Seaton, 

1590 

8636    0 

0 

5    8    6 

Wheal  Virgin, 

65^ 

2964    5 

6 

4  10    6 

Wheal  Prudence,... •••. 

513 

1477    4 

0 

2  17    3 

West  Wheal  Jewel 

1749 

7429    8 

6 

4    4  U 

Wheal  Harriet, 

689 

2941  10 

6 

4    5    3 

Wheal  Cliflbrd, 

348 

3254    0 

6 

6    9    6 

Wheal  Maiden 

384 

1824  18 

6 

4  15    0 

Wheal  Vyvyan 

378 

1462  18 

6 

3  17^3 

Total, 

I   155,671 

£899,502  0 

3 

£5  15    9 

HaTing  thus  selected  some  of  the  principal  mines,  as  given  in  the  Cornish  Ticketing 
Papers,  we  now  toke  the  sales  at  Swansea;  and,  first,  the  produce  of  seme  two  or  three 
Irish  mines,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  giro  even  a  higher  price  than  those  of  Cornwall,  m. 


mam. 

Tons. 

Amoant          AYer.  PriM. 

Berehs ven,  ••••••••■•  •.•••.••••••«•••••»•  •• 

5845 

6948 
119 
125 

£45766  15    6     £7  16    6 

Knockmahon, 

Lackamore,  ..trtrttrTtT-ff-t 

46021    3    0        6  12    6 
1031    0    0        8  13    6 

Cosfaeen, 

2275    2    0      18    4    0 

Total, 

13,037 

£95,094    0    0    £7    i  %6 

956 


h^  and  Copper  Trade  efEwepe. 


These  four  mines,  it  will  be  seen,  gire  an  average  of  £7  5s.  lOd.  per 
ton,  and  which  we  have  separated  from  those  in  the  Wieklow  distnct, 
where  the  produce  of  sulphur  ore  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  returns, 
and  the  copper  ore  from  which  is,  in  a  great  measure,  imprecated  with 
that  product.  Indeed,  some  4,000  to  5,000  tons  per  month,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  were  raised  and  shipped  at  the  time  when  sulphur  ores  com- 
manded a  price  of  from  25s.  to  328.  per  ton,  while  an  advance  in  price 
was  obtained  upon  those  containing  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  may 
further  be  observed,  with  reference  to  Connorree — the  average  of  which 
is  only  about  jS5  per  ton,  that  such  price  is  made  by  an  admixture  of 
precipitate  obtained  from  the  deposit  on  iron  in  the  pits  at  surface,  into 
which  the  water  raised  from  the  mine  passes.  The  following  are  the 
returns : 


Minw. 

Tom. 

AmooDL 

Av«r.  Prie«. 

Ballymurtash 

Cronebuie 

Tigrony, -. 

Connorree 

2773 

1448 

■    577 

410 

£10261    9    6 
7106     5    0 
2940  15    0 
2069    9    C 

£3  14     0 

4  18     1 

5  111 
5     0  11 

Totid 

5,208 

£22,397  19    0 

£4     6    0 

Thus  giving  an  average  for  the  mines  of  Ireland,  inc  luding  those  before 
cited,  of  jg6  8s.  9d.  per  ton. 

We  now  come  to  the  ores  imported  from  foreign  climes : 


Tckoa. 


AnovnL 


ATer.  Price. 


Oobre, 

Santiago, 

€hUi 

Cttba, 

San  Jose  Cobre,. 

Copiapo, 

Australia,  ...... 

Valparaiso, . . .  •  • 
PennsylYania,... 


23741 

7930 

3786 

5591 

2931 

658 

582 

283 

372 


£261453  18 

115197  19 

112347     0 

78072    8 

36786  17 

12307    8 

10397    0 

4414  11 

4078  17 


0£11    9 

14  10 
29  13 
13  18 
12  11 
18  14 
17  17 

15  11  11 
10  19    3 


Total,. 


44,874   £635,055  19    5  £11  18    5 


In  our  last  number  we  gave  the  average  price  of  ores  sold  at  Ticket- 
ing, in  Cornwall,  taking  the  entire  quantities  from  the  several  mines  at 
JB5  18s.  6d.  per  ton,  while  those  sold  at  Swansea,  embracing  the  foreign 
and  Irish,  with  some  one  or  two  parcels  of  Welsh  ores,  gave  iBll  5s. 
per  ton,  or  an  average  of  £n  7s.  6d.,  the  relative  proportions  being — 


Tons. 


AmoaDL 


Arer.     Price 


Cornwell*. 
Swansea,.. 


162587 
67167 


£919938  6  0 
779367  11  6 


£5  13    6 
11     5    0 


We  have  now  given  a  perfect  view  of  the  mineral  statistics,  with 
Teference  to  the  produce  of  our  copper  mines  at  home  and  abroad,  so  as 
to  enable  our  readers  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  their  relative  pro- 
duce, while  we  shall  feel  indebted  to  correspondents  to  correct  any  errours 
into  which  we  may,  in  the  multitude  of  %ures,  have  unintentionally  or 
inadvertently  £edlen.  ^ 

We  briefly  noticed  in  our  columns  of  last  week,  the  fluctuations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  price  of  metals  during  the  past  twelve  months, 


Iron  and  Copper  Trade  of  Europe, 


gS'J' 


and  have  now  to  direct  attention  to  the  accompanying  statement^  show- 
ing more  particularly  the  rise  or  decline  at  the  several  periods  denoted 
in  our  table  of  quarterly  prices — not  adverting  to  the  difierence  which  may 
bave  arisen  in  tne  intervals. 

While  treating  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  various  alter- 
ations which  have  attended  the  iron  trade ;  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
sliall  confine  our  quotations  to  the  price  of  bars  at  Newport  during,  near- 
ly, the  past  quarter  of  a  century.    From  the  early  part  of  June,  1822,  to- 
June,  1824,  we  find  the  extreme  fluctuation  to  be  i67  per  ton  and  iS9 
per  ton ;  in  the  January  following  the  price  was,  however,  advanced  to 
iSl4  per  ton,  although  again,  in  the  same  year,  we  find  it  to  have  declin, 
ed  to  £\0  per  ton — showing  so  large  a  difierenee,  in  so  limited  a  period- 
as  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  that  the  market  was  not  in  a  healthy 
state.     In  1826,  and   1827,  the  highest  quotation  was  £Q  per  ton,  the 
lowest  £S  per  ton ;  in  1828,  it  had  again  Mien  to  £7  per  ton ;  in  1829,  to 
^e  per  ton ;  in  1830,  to  £^  10s. ;  and,  asain,  in  1831,  to  £6\  while  in 
1832,  the  price  had  dropped  to  £^  15s.   In  the  latter  part  of  1B33,  prices 
again  .rallied,    and  £^  was  the    quotation;    another  drop,  however, 
took  place  in  the  succeeding  year,  and,  in  1835,  We  again  find  the  price 
had  fallen  to  £d  15s.,  but  advanced  full  £2  per  ton' before  its  close.     In 
the  succeeding  year,  1836,  we  find  again  anouier  start — ^bars  having  been 
sold  at  iSll  per  ton;  in  1887,  within  twelve  months,  the  price  was  again 
quoted  at  jS6,  and  ag^in  an  advance  to  £Q  taking  place  within  some  two 
or  three  months  afterwards.     The  years  1838,  and  1839,  show  the  only 
fluctuations  of  from  £^  to  £\0 ;  but  in  1840,  another  reduction  took  place 
— ^the  price  in  July  of  that  year  being  quoted  at  £n  10s.     In  1841,  it  1^ 
again  rarther  dropped  to  ^  15s. ;  in  1842,  to  £5 ;  and  again,  in  1843,  to 
£A\  while  in  1844,  the  highest  price,  we  believe,  quoted  is  iS6.     In 
1845,  bars  rose  again  to  iSlO,  although  a  trifling  dechne  has  since  taken 
place.    Referring  to  the  Wcompanying  table  as  to  the  relative  prices  du- 
ring the  12  months,  while  our  weekly  reports  on  the  state  of  the  metal 
market  will  best  convey  information  to  those  anxious  of  entering  into 
more  minute  detail,  we  must  needs  defer  our  remarks  on  other  metals 
until  another  occasion,  when  we  hope  to  acquire  information  of  a  like 
nature  to  that  now  submitted. 

PRICE  OF  METALS  FOR  THE  LAST  TWELVE  MOKTHS> 


Ikon,.  .Bar,  in  Wales, Tod 

"     London, 

Nail  Rods, 

Hoop,  (Stafford'sh.). 

Sheet,  *« 

Bare,  ** 

Scotch  Pig,  (Clyde). 

Railway  barS| 

CoppxR.-^ile, 

Sheet lb. 

Tiir. . .  •  Blocks,  com cwt. 

Banca,  •••••»••••••• 

Plates,  Charcoal,  L  X  , 

Coke^I.  X., 

Lead.  .  .Sheet, • 

Pig,  common, 

SPKZ.TBR,  Cake, • . •• 

Zinc,.  .Sheet, 

QiriCKsn«vKii, 


£6    0 

6  10 

7  5 

8  VO 


Jaikl. 


10 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 

71s. 

65s. 

d6s. 

3l8. 

17  10 
16  10 
23  15 

30    0 
0    4 


April  1.  \    July  1. 


JS9  15 

10  la 

11  6 

13  10 

14  10 
13    0 

5  10 

12  0 
73    0 

0  0  9i 
80s. 
73s. 
43s. 
398. 
18  5 
17  10 
22  0 
0 
4 


Ol30 
^    0 
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The  Premier  having  gufamitted  his  proposed  measure,  as  aActs  tke 
Auiher  alteration  in  the  tariff,  in  connection  with  the  rednction  in  the 
duty  on  the  importation  of  com,  we  are  well  pleased  to  find,  that  it  is 
not  contemplated  to  make  any  change  in  the  import  duty  ^f  foreign  ores, 
although  manufactured  metals  come  under  the  proposed  amended  tariff. 
This,  howeyer,  will  not  afiect  our  mines,  which  have  been  too  grievous- 
ly injured  by  the  '^  Peel  Tariff^'  of  former  days,  as  we  need  have  no  ap- 
«prehension  of  the  introduction  of  tin  or  copper  in  a  manufactured  state. 
It  may  be  said,  that  the  price  of  tin  has  advanced,  and  copper  maintained 
the  standard,  since  the  tariff,  as  at  present  established,  was  introduced ; 
but  the  serious  question  arises—one  of  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  the  parties  raising  are  perfectly  innocent — ^is  th&same  quantity  of 
copper  ore  and  tin  raised  in  Cornwall,  and  are  the  prices  paid  to  the 
miner  the  same  as  antecedent  to  the  passing  of  the  tariff?  We  believe 
not-^ut,  as  we  pur|KMe  next  week  to  enter  into  the  question  with 
'^  &cts  and  figures,''  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, simply  to  advert  to  the  omission  of  any  reduction  on  the  introduction 
of  foreign  ores. 

LATEST  CURRENT  PRICES  OF  METALS, 
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ficmsMmicated  hy  Mumn,  WhUeamb  and  Marton,  Old  Broad-tireet, 

Enelish  iron  continues  firm  at  last  week's  prices.  Very  few  transac- 
tions nave  taken  place  in  Scotch  pig  iron  ;  the  price  may  now  bequoted 
at  77s.  6d.  cash,  and  82s.  6d.  for  time.  WeM  and  Stafibrdshire  pig 
iron  steady,  but  the  demand  rery  limited  at  present.  Foreign  iron  has 
been  in  considerable  request,  and  higher  rates  paid.  Foreign  steel  duU. 
English  copper  maintains  its  prices,  and  the  tnde  stea^  &r  home  use. 
English  lead  much  better,  and  good  business  doing.    English  tin  has 
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fallen  iB3  per  ton,  and  it  ib  expected  yet  lower  prices  will  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to.  Foreign  tin  may  also  be  bought  on  easier  terms.  Tin  plates 
rather  dull  of  sale.     In  other  metals  no  alteration. 

About  150  tons  of  spelter  on  the  spot  were  sold  at  £\Q  17s.  6d.  per  ton. 
Holders  are  now  asking  £Q0.  For  spring  shipment  there  are  buyers  at 
£QO,  English  bar  ir^n  has  undergone  no  alteration.  Welsh  pig'iron 
lias  been  m  &ir  demand  at  quotations.  For  Scotch  pig  iron  thOre  are 
sellers  at  80s.,  at  which  price  business  was  done  to-day.  Swedish  iron 
and  steel  are  little  sought  after  at  present  prices.  English  copper,  tin,  and 
lead  continue  firm,  but  the  transactions  are  not  very  heavy.  Banca  and 
Straits  tin  are  looking  firmer. 

THE  IRON  TRADE— ITS  PRESENT  STATE  AND  PROSPECTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mining  Journal, 
Sir, — In  taking  a  review  of  the  iron  trade  for  the  past  twelve  months, 
we  are  enabled  to  congratulate  both  makers  and  dealers  on  its  present 
healthy  position,  as  comjpared  with  many  preceding  years.    Throughout 
.  this  year  the  range  of  pnces  has  been  gradually  upward,  and,  though  this 
tendency  was  checked  for  a  time  in  the  spring,  yet  a  glance  at  our  present 
quotations  will  show  a  considerable  rise  above  those  in  the  early  part  of 
uie  year,  while  for  the  past  three  months,  especially,  the  prices  named  at 
the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  iron  masters  have  been  well  sustained,  and 
the  business  done  has  been  of  a  sound  and  healthy  description.     We  can- 
not doubt  that' the  present  quotations  will  be  sustained  by  a  real  and  bona 
fide  demand.    The  expectations  that  were  excited  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  by  the  wants  that  would  be  felt  for  railway  purposes  were  perfectly 
just.    The  errour,  if  there  was  one,  arose  firom  ioo  early  an  anticipation  of 
the  demand,  and  thus  an  appearance  of  instability  was  given  for  a  time  to 
the  rise  in  prices.     The  evil,  howerer,  was  not  altogether  unmixed,  since 
the  attention  of  the  iron  masters  was  more  fulfy  drawn  to  the  subject,  and 
every  exertion  has  been  made  by  them  to  meet  the  coming  demand^ 
while  they  have  been  able  at  tiie  same  time  to  raise  their  pnce.    That 
they  have  been  justified  in  this  step  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  fiict,  that  in 
the  midst  of  an  unparalleled  depression  of  trade  for  the  past  three  months— 
in  the  face  of  falling  markets  of  all  kinds  of  produce — ^in  an  anticipated 
fiunine  and  war  with  the  United  States — and  last  not  least,  with  a  porten- 
tous political  crisis  hanging  over  the  nation — ^the  price  of  iron  has  still  kept 
its  ground,  and  cl9ses  the  year  with  increasea  firmness.    Under  these 
circumstances  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  convictions. that  the  next 
year^will  be  a  very  fitvouraUe  one  for  the  iron  trade.    The  causes  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  as  tending  to  depress  it,  have  all  but  disappeared — 
public  confidence  is  .being  restored,  and  while  we  know  not  at  present 
any  serious  obstacle  to  an  improvement  in  this  important  branch  of  our 
trade — ^the  changes  in  our  fiscal  system,  which  we  may  expect  when 
Parliament  fiieels,  favourable  to  trade,  and  the  probability  of  an  alteration 
in  the  duties  on  iron,  both  in  France  and  the  United  States,  are  all  causes 
cakttlated  to  increase  the  demand,  and,  consequently,  the  prices  of  all 
descriptions  of  iron ;  while,  in  addition  to  the  immense  home  consump- 
tion, the  spring  demand  will  soon  begin*  to  show  itself  for  export  to  for- 
eign countries,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  will 
be  much  greats  to  the  continent  this  year  than  it  was  last.    Should  this 
be  the  case,  we  may  expect  to  see  Scotch  pig  iron  much  higher  in  price 
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than  it  has  ruled  for  some  time  past.  This  being  the  only  description  of 
iron  in  which  much  speculation  occurs,  the  depression  which  has  fialleQ 
on  all  other  branches  of  commerce  has  been  felt  here — aided,  too,  as  it 
has  been,  by  interested  parties,  who  have  sold  largely  for  a  fall ;  and 
who,  having  yet  to  supply  themselves  with  the  iron  to  fulfil  their  bar- 
gains, have  spared  no  means  to  depress  the  market  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  newspaper  paragraphs,  containing  most  exaggerated  state- 
ments, calculated  to  influence  uninformed  individuals  at  a  distance.  Re- 
ports of  immense  stocks,  which  the  trade  know  to  be  untrue,  as  compared 
with  preceding  years,  and  of  failures  in  Liverpool  in  the  iron  trade,  which 
we  now  contradict,  (none  having  taken  place,)  are  only  calculated  to 
have  a  momentary  influence,  while  the  source  from  which  they  originate 
becomes  a  bvword  of  distrust  among  those  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to.  With  a  prosperous  trade  in  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion, we  have  no  fears  for  iron,  and  we  venturfe  to  predict,  ere  very  long, 
a  still  further  rise  in  prices  of  all  descriptions. 

Hughes,  Cowie  &  Co. 

THE  SCOTCH  IRON  TRADE. 

There  appears  to  be  a  continual  increase  of  new  iron  works.  We 
have  just  heard  of  several  works  about  to  be  erected,  but  four  certain — 
viz :  one  in  the  parish  of  Lesmahago,  another  near  Wilsontown  ironworks, 
a  third  at  Dahnellington,  and  a  fourth  near  Kilmarnock — each  of  them 
will  probably  conunence  with  four  blast  furnaces.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  estimate  the  production  when  the  projected  works  are  in  full  opera- 
tion. There  are  in  blast|  at  present,  ninety-one  furnaces,  and  it  is  ex- 
Sicted  that  twenty-five  additional  ones  will  be  in  blast  in  three  months, 
ow,  with  the  several  new  furnaces  above  mentioned,  there  will  be  in 
blast,  next  year,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  furnaces. 
These  furnaces  will  produce  the  enormous  quantity  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand tons  weekly,  or  eidit  hundred  and]  eighty-four  thousand  tons 
annually,  which,  with  the  English  production  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand,  will  give  a  total  produce  of  two  millions  of  tons  of  pig  iron 
annually.  So  large  and  increasing  a  production  accounts  for  the  great 
accumulation  of  the  stock  of  pig  iron,  (the  stock  in  Glasgow  is  esti- 
xnated  at  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,)  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  demand  made  for  this  article  for  the  purposes 
of  railway  companies.  There  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  Scotch  iron 
trade  not  generally  known,  but  which  must  be  rectified  before  the  trade 
be  put  upon  a  secure  basis.  We  allude  to  the  fact,  that,  although  the 
rails  now  universally  used  are  made  of  malleable  iron,  there  are,  in  Scot- 
landy  only  sufficient  malleable  works  to  convert  the  produce  of  fifteen 
furnaces  into  that  description  of  iron.  The  Scotch  iron  masters  are, 
also,  shut  out  from  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  English  malleable  iron- 
works, which  may  be  said  to  be  supplied  with  pig  iron  of  their  own 
manu&cture.  The  total  quantity  of  Scotch  pig  iron  taken  to  England, 
and  manu&ctured  there,  is  so  exceedingly  trifling,  that  it  is  not  equal  to 
the  produce  of  more  than  a  very  few  of  our  blast  furnaces.  The  late 
high  prices,  we  fear,  will  be  found  to  have  had  a  most  injurious  effect 
upon  the  trade,  both  by  stimulating  the  production  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, and  by  cutting  off  the  export  of  pg  iron ;  for,  under  the  l^ew  duties 
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imposed  by  the  ZoUfeieui,  foreigners  cannot  afford  to  take  our  pig  iron 
except  at  low  prices.     And,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  1842,  (the 
last  year  in  which  the  continental  exports  were  considerable,)  the  amount 
of  pi^  iron  exported  from  Glasgow  alone  was  70,000  tons,  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  it  is  to  cultivate  this  branch  of  the  trade ;  ^nd  this  can 
only  be  effected  by  keeping  prices  moderate.  *  It  is  a  painful  fact,  that, 
since  1842,  the  exportation  of  gig  iron  has  all  but  ceased.     Under  these 
circumstances,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  surplus  iron  is  to  be 
disposed  of.     Should  the  price  fall,  of  course  part  will  be  exported  ;  but 
imtil  there  has  been  erected  as  many  malleable  ironworks  as  there  are 
pig  ironworks,  the  trade,  we  fear,  will  suffer  great  depression  in  con- 
sequence of  the  constant  accumulation  of  stock.     On  account  of  the 
many  railways  in  course  of  formation  or  projection,  there  must  be  a 
ereat  demand  for  malleable  iron  ;  we  are,  therefore,  surprised  that  this 
branch  of  the  trade  has  hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of  our  capitalists* 
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The  Cambria  has  brought  us  our  usual  files  of  newspapers  and  perio- 
dicals.  We  proceed  to  give,  after  our  usual  manner,  a  summary  of  the 
most  interesting  scientific  and  literary  news  of  the  month  preceding  her 
departure  from  England. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

We  find,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophic  Journal,  a  valuable  memoir  of  the 
younger  Saussure,  an  eminent  natural  philosopher,  well  known  for  his 
Keoloffical  surveys  of  the  Alps,  and  for  having  become  the  rival  of  his  fa* 
Sier,  for  the  honours  awarded  to  science,  after  he  had  in  fact  been  his  pupil. 
The  description  of  the  ascent  of  these  persons,  toother,  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Blanc,  and  the  results  thenceforward  of  their  companionship  in 
travel,  stand  out  beautifully  as  illustrative  of  their  character.  We  hope 
the  interesting  memoir  of  the  Saussures,  father  and  son,  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Macaire,  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  our  journalists,  and  be 
'  made  the  subject  of  appropriate  comment. 

We  find  in  the  same  number  a  valuable  article  on  the  Ethnography  of 
Russian  America,  by  R.  6.  Latham.  We  find  in  the  introductory  re- 
marks, a  sort  of  description  of  the  Russian  Possessions  in  America, 
'<  The  line  of  demarcation,"  says  the  writer,  ^^  is  rather  a  political  than  a 
natural  one.  From  Mount  St.  Elias  to  the  southernmost  extremity  of 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  the  territory  in  question  consists  of  a  strip  of  sea- 
coast  islands,  with  the  British  Possessions  of  New  Norfolk,  and  New  Han- 
over at  the  back,  whilst  from  Mt.  St.  Elias  northward,  as  fiir  as  the  Arctic 
sea,  the  line  of  division  is  imaginary,  coinciding  with  141  W.  Ion." 
The  description  of  the  different  ethnological  groups  are  highly  interesting. 
The  author  states  one  curious  fact — ^that  he  nas  found  Esquunaux  words 
in  five  different  languages,  among  which  are  the  Corean  and  Japanese. 

In  the  same  journal  we  have  a  valuable  paper,  containing  the  scientific 
ofaferratioBs  made  by  Dr.  Day,  while  on  his  passage  firom  Barbadoes  to 
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Englandy  in  the  steamer  Cljde.  He  fumisheft  Tttluable  tables  of  tbe 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  surface  water  of  the  ocean,  on  the  route  tra- 
versed. One  practical  deduction  made  bj  him  is  this,  that  the  benefits 
derived  by  consumptire  persons  from  sea  voyages  are  to  be  attributed,  as 
he  supposes,  trom  their  lowering  and  sedative  effects,  rather  than  the  sti 
mulating  and  exciting,  as  is  generally  supposed. 

We  have  another  paper  following,  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Newbold, 
on  the  temperature  of  intertropical  springs  and  rivers.  In  this  is  mention- 
ed a  plan  of  Boussingault,  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  tropical  coun- 
tries, which  is,  to  sink  a  thermometer  one  foot  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  everywhere  gives  a  certain  result,  especially  in  India. 

Succeeding  this  article  is  one  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  on  ^he  human  mouth, 
which  is  admirably  treated,  and  of  which  we  may  form  some  slight  ideft 
from  one  point,  which  he  discusses  with  great  ability — ^<  The  duties  of  the 
mouth  in  civilized  life." 

We  have  next  a  fine  memoir  from  Professor  Low,  of  the  University  of 
Eklinburgh,  on  the  classes  and  breeds  of  British  horses,  from  the  time  of 
Julius  GtBsar  to  the  present  day.  Among  the  curious  facts  stated  by  him 
is  this— that  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  the  Connemara  district  of  Gaiway, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  horses,  almost  running  wild  through  the  bogs, 
which  are  said  to  be  descended  frimi  some  that  were  cast  on  shore  in  15&, 
from  the  wrecked  ships  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Armada.  They  are 
fitMn  12  to  14  hands  high,  of  a  chesnut  colour,  delicate  in  their  limbs,  and 
possess  the  head  characteristics  of  the  Spanish  horses.  Mr.  Low  calls  the 
attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  to  this  interesting  &ct.  He  says, 
they  are  hardy,  surefooted,  and  retain  the  amble  of  the  Spanish  jennet. 
Any  one  may  select  an  animal,  if  he  will  but  hunt  for  him  in  the  bogs, 
where  he  is  easily  haltered. 

We  find  in  this  number  of  the  magazine  a  curious  account  of  a  tonent 
of  mud,  which  broke  out  last  year  in  the  plain  of  the  river  Lagunilla,  in 
fiew  Ckenada,  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake.  An  immense  flood  of 
liquid  day  pursued  its  rapid  course  along  this  plain,  on  both  sides  of  th>5 
river,  carrying  away  trees  of  the  tallest  stature  like  straw,  overwhelming 
houses,  cottages,  and  people,  of  whom  one  thousand  were  buried  alive. 
Six  square  leagues  were  inundated,  and  the  capital  destroyed  was  over 
half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  photographic  camera  has  been  successfully  applied  by  Henry 
Collen,  Esq.,  to  the  purpose  of  Meteorological  Registration. 

A  patent  has  beeO  taken  out  in  England  by  Mr.  Fellatt,  a  glass  manu- 
facturer, for  various  improvements  in  its  manufiBicture.  He  now  uses,  as 
a  constituent  of  its  composition,  the  vitrified  scorie,  or  slags,  produced 
in  the  ordhiary  process  of  smelting  copper  ore,  and  obtain^  at  copper, 
smelting  works.  He  says,  ^'  We  mix  in  the  proportion  of  100  lbs. 
wdsht  of  the  ordinary  copper  slag  to  50  lbs.  of  the  colnmon  vitreous 
sand,  such  as  is  used  in  conunon  bottle  glass  manufacture,  with  40  lbs.  of 
the  alkaline  matter  called  soap-maker's  waste,  and  40  lbs.  of  refuse  lime 
from  gas  works,  5  lbs.  of  common  red  clay,  9  lbs.  of  common  rock  salt,  n 
with  such  proportion  of  broken  green  glass  bottles  as  may  be  convenient. 

Another  of  his  improvements  relates  to  moulding  and  rolling  glass  into 
ornamental  panes,  sheets,  or  curved  pieces,  whereof  one  skle  ef  each 
piece  may  be  an  omamentel  pattern,  or  device  in  relief,  or  in  hollow,  that 
pattern  being  coloured,  (or  partly  in  relief  and  partly  in  hollow,  aid 
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coloured,)  and  the  ofter  side  of  each  such  piece  will  be  a^comparatively 
even  and  smooth  flat  surfi|ce,  if  intended  for  windows^  or  of  a  com- 
paratively even  and  smooth  spherical  Surface,  if  intended  for  sky-lights ; 
possessing,  indeed,  every  variety  of  form  and  colour,  unifbrm,  or  in  tints, 
"  or  patches,  and  permitting  the  coloured  parts  to  be  detached  at  pleasure. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  this  manufacture,  will  iind  a  full 
account  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pellatt  in  the  Repertory  of  Inventions  for 
February. 

We  notice  that  the  invention  of  Mr.  McCarty,  to  project  cannon  balls 
by  the  application  of  mechanical  power,  and  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing  from  a  twelve-pounder  at  Brooklyn,  is  attracting  some  attention  in 
England.  If  our  Government  do  not  take  care,  this  gun  may  be  first 
used  against  us. 

A  large  petrified  forest  has  been  discovered  near  Cairo,  presenting  very 
interesting  features  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist.  A  particular  account 
of  it  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Buist  to  the  Literary  Society  of  St.  Andrews. 

In  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  these,  Dr.  Buist  stated  that  few  things 
were  more  remarkable — ^fewless  noticed  (considering  how  worthy  it  was 
of  examination) — ^than  this  petrified  forest  near  Cairo.  From  the  city 
he  proceeded,  by  the  Caliphs'  Tombs,  to  the  southeast.  Passing  for 
five  miles  through  an  arid  valley,  throu^  which  a  river  torrent  appeared 
to  have  flowed,  skirted  on  both  sides  by  low,  brown,  rocky  ridges,  the 
traveller  turns  suddenly  ofi*  to  the  right,  and  beyond  the  first  range  of 
sand  hills  finds,  spreading  as  fieur  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  vast  expanse  of 
rolling  hillocks,  covered  with  prostrate  trees,  ^t  first  sight  these  wear 
exactly  the  aspect  of  rotten  wood  dug  out  from  a  Scottish  or  Irish  peat- 
bog. The  colour  and  the  amount  of  decay  seem  the  same.  They  are 
lying  in  all  positions  and  directions  on  the  surface  of  the  burning  «ind — 
some  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  one  or  two  feet  in  thickness  ;  not 
continuous  or  entire,  but  in  a  line  broken  across,  left  in  their  places  like 
sawn  trunks.  On  touching  them,  instead  of  proving  mouldering  and  de- 
cayed, they  turn  out  to  be  nard  and  sharp  as  fiints.  They  ring  like  cast- 
iron,  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  scratch  glass.  The  sap-vessels  and 
medullary  rays — the  very  bark  and  marks  of  worms  and  insects,  and 
even  the  spiral  vessels— remain  entire  ;  the  minutest  fibres  of  the  vege- 
table structure  are  discernible  by  the  microscope.  Here  you  have  the 
carbon — ^the  most  indestructible  matter  known  to  us-~entirely  withdrawn, 
and  substituted  in  its  place  a  mass  of  silica — a  matter  insoluble  by  any 
ordinary  agent,  and  at  any  common  heat.  Yet  so  tranquilly  has  the 
exchange  been  accomplished,  that  not  one  atom  has  been  disturbed  ;  the 
finest  tissues  remain  entire ;  the  most  delicate  arrangements  uninterfered 
with.  The  limits  of  the  petrified  forest  are  unknown:  it  probably 
extends  over  an  area  of  many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  miles.  It 
has  never  been  described  with  any  care,  and,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  has 
excited  very  little  attention.  The  trees  are  scattered  loosely,  and  at  in- 
tervals, over  the  desert,  all  the  way  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  a  distance  of  8& 
miles.  No  theory  of  their  silicification,  or  their  appearance  where  they 
are  found,  has  ever  been  attempted. 

Professor  Faraday  has  succeeded  in  producing  the  rotation  of  a  ray  of 
light  by  maenetic  force.  In  conducting  his  experiments  before  the  Royal 
Institution,  he  used  an  electro-magnet  of  immense  size  and  power.  The- 
magnet  used  was  a  half  link  of  the  former  East  India 
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rounded  by  several  coils  of  thick  copper  wire,  and  the  louroe  of  electric 
power  was  Grove's  battery,  about  twenty  cells  of  which  were  employed 
on  this  night.  To  give  ah  idea  of  the  force  of  this  electro-magnet,  PrO' 
feasor  Faraday  mentioned  that  once,  while  he  was  at  work  in  the  laboia- 
tory,  an  iron  candlestick,  which  happened  to  be  standing  on  the  table 
near  its  poles,  instantly  flew  to  them,  attracted  with  such  violence  as  to 
displace  or  break  every  thing  in  its  way.  The  great  experiment  was  theik. 
successfully  tried. 

A  valuable  paper  has  been  publishecl  by  Dr.  Gay,  on  the  duration  of 
life  among  the  ricK  and  aristocratic  families  of  England.  The  results 
hear  directly  upon  the  system  of  life  assurance,  and  are  briefly 
these:  1.  The  duration  of  life  among  the  higher  classes  has  varied 
greatly  at  difierent  periods.  It  was  a  minimum  in  persons  bom  during 
the  14th  century,  and  a  maximum  in  those  born  during  the  16th  century, 
and  it  was  nearly  equal  in  those  bom  during  the  15th  and  first  half  of  the 
18th  centuries.  From  the  16th  ceptury  (the  period  of  the  maximum) 
it  gradually  fell  till  the  latter  half  of  the  17tb  century,  since  which  period 
it  has  again  increased,  and  is  still  probably  improving.  2.  The  duration 
of  life  among  the  upper  classes  varies  with  their  rank,  being  lowest  in  the 
highest,  and  highest  in  the  lowest  rank.  Beginning  with  the  class  which 
has  the  shortest  average  duration  of  life,  the  several  dasses  will  be  found  to> 
stand  in  the  following  order :  Kings ;  members  of  royal  houses,  males ; 
members  of  royal  houses,  females;  peers;  successors  to  title  ;  male  mem* 
hers  of  the  families  of  the  peerage  and  baronetage  ;  members  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  gentry  ;  professional  men,  (chiefly  clergymen ;)  females  of  the 
upper  classes;  3.  The  expectation  of  life  among  females  of  the  upper 
classes  is  lower  than  that  of  males  when  young  adults  are  included,  but 
higher  when  the  comparison  is  restricted  to  more  advanced  ages.  4. 
The  duration  of  life  among  the  higher  classes  of  both  sexes  falls  short  of 
that  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

We  have  read  with  some  interest  a  short  account  of  the  Island  of 
Arguia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  island  produces  no  wood  but 
a  small  shmb,  yielding  a  caustic  juice,  applied  medicinally  by  the  natives. 
Fuel  is  brought  to  the  island  from  a  place  fifty  miles  in  the  interiour  of  the 
continent.  Water  is  abundant  and  excellent,  though  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  milk.  Two  fairs  are  held  annually  on  the  island,  in  June  and 
December  ;  many  strangers  from  a  distance  frequent  them,  bringing  Uat 
barter  necklaces,  beads,  cloths,  and  tobacco,  for  which  they  receive  GAk 
and  oil.  The  inhabitants  are  about  sixty  in  number,  including  women 
and  children  :  their  only  food  is  fish  and  fish-oil ;  they  have  neither  bread 
nor  vegetables,  exce])t  a  small  portion  of  rice,  which  is  reserved  for  the 
sick.  These  people  are  remarkably  aflectionate  to  their  children,  and 
seldom  quarrel  among  themselves.  They  are  strict  Mohammedans  in  all 
things  but  their  ablutions,  which  they  neglect.  The  people  are  tall  and 
well-proportioned,  and  their  dress  simple.  They  go  armed  with  musket, 
dagger,  and  cimetar.  These  pirates  possess  six  boats,  including  those 
captured  from  the  British.  The  only  quadrupeds  on  the  island,  exclu- 
sive of  dogs  and  cats,  are  white  rats.  The  heat  is  very  great,  but  the 
climate  healthy. 

''  The  railroad  between  Venice  and  Vicenza,  which  passes  over  the 
magnificent  bridge  thrown  across  the  Lagunes,  and  the  three  other- 
bridges  over  the  rivers  Tessina,  Bochigliere^  and  Retrone,  and  throqgb 
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two  tunnels  near  Vicenza,  was  opened  on  the  4th  December.  The  de^ 
parture  took  place  from  Venice  a  few  minutes  before  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  the  train  passed  the  bridge  across  the  Lagunes  in  eight  minutes^  a 
distance  which  is  not  accomplished  by  a  gon£)la  in  so  little  time  as  an 
hour.  The  whole  journey  to  Vicenza  was  performed  in  a  little  less  than 
two  hours.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  road  was  found  to  be  perfect,  and 
the  departure  and  arrival  of  the  train  were  hailed  with  loud  cheers  by  a 
large  concourse  of  persons,  assembled  at  both  ends." 

M.  Lecoq  has  written  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science,  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  tea  in  France  equal  to  that  of  China. 

We  observe  that  the  subject  of  premature  interments  is  exciting  much 
attention  in  Paris.  M.  Le  Guern  -has  ascertained,  that,  since  1833,  not 
less  than  94  premature  burials  have  been  prevented  by  accident  alone  ; 
35  persons  awoke  from  their  lethargy  just  as  their  coffins  were  to  be  clo- 
sed, 13  had  been  recovered  by  care,  7  by  the  upsetting  of  their  coffins,  9 
by  punctures  or  incisions  at  the  moment  of  putting  on  their  shrouds,  19 
by  accidental  delays  at  the  grave  yard,  6  by  delay  of  friends,  and  5  by 
other  cadses.  He  estimates  that  the  number  of  premature  burials  in 
that  city,  is  27  a  year. 

The  Danish  Government  is  about  to  resume  the  colonization  of  the 
Nicobar  islands,  abandoned  formerly  on  account  of  its  climate. 

The  magneticaland  meteorogical  observations,  made  at  the  Greenwich 
Royal  Observatory,  have  been  published,. and  are  of  high  value.  They 
will,  of  course,  attract  the  attention  of  our  astronomers  at  Washington. 

The  sources  of  the  Yarra,  in  Australia,  have  been  discovered  by  Mr, 
Hoddle,  of  the  Survey  service. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  planet,  Astrea,  is  due  to  Herr  Hencke,  of 
Berlin,  who  surrendered  to  Eneke  the  right  of  naming  it.  It  is  a  pl^et 
of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  and  its  revolution  will  be  about  four  years 
and  a  quarter.  One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  among  as- 
tronomers is,  that  of  the  appearance  and  ^disappearance  of  stars,  a  fieict 
now  well  established. 

We  learn  that  apples  of  the  Boston  russet,  are  now  considered  the  best 
late  American  apples  which  can  be  raised  in  England,  in  which  they  suc- 
ceed well,  proving  superiour  to  the  Newtown  pippin,  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Reinagle,  a  distinguished  artist,  has  applied  the  motive  power  of 
air  to  a  locomotive  engine.  His  model,  placed  on  a  table,  appears  to 
work  very  beautifully,  and  he  has  illustrated  his  invention  in  the  London 
pictorials.  This  gentleman  has  entertained  the  design  of  transferring 
some  of  his  inventions  to  this  country,  .where  there  is  more  enterprise,  if 
there  is  not  so  mucH  capital. 

The  Irish  naturalists  are  rejoicing  much,  over  the  acquisition  of  an 
American  bittern,  the  first  that  was  ever  seen  in  Ireland.  This  bird,  be- 
ing a  heavy  flier,  must  have  had  a  difficult  time  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
The  Irish,  naturalists  did  not  hesitate  to  eat  his  specimen,  though  he  care- 
fully preserved  the  skin.  In  his  account  of  it,  he  quotes  Audubon  as 
authority  for  so  doing,  (we  suppose,)  who  says,  in  winter,  the  negroes  of 
New  Orleans  make  out  of  the  bittern  their  gumbo  soup. 

We  notice,  with  pleasure,  that  our  much  admired  botanist,  Moritz 
Wilkomn,  of  whose  interesting  tour  in  Spain  we  quite  envy  him  the 
enjoyment,  though  detained  for  a  time  at  Cadi7^  by  illness,  has  proceeded 
in  hiiinteveating  researches.     We  trust  that  we  shall  have  from  him  a 
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complete  and  illustrated  ^ora  of  the  country  where  he  is  travelling.  It 
will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  science. 

We  find  in  his  notices  of  Gibraltar,  very  curious  facts,  which  appear  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  travellers.  On  the  road,  and  on  the  penin- 
sula which  connects  it  with  the  sandstone  hill  of  St.  Roque,  he  discov- 
ered many  rare  and  beautiful  plants.  He  remarks,  however,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  steepness  of  the  eastern  acclivity,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
specimens ;  first,  because  permission  to  do  so  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  the 
Governor ;  next,  because  the  botanist  will  have  to  be  lowered  by  ropes 
to  the  respective  habitations  of  his  sought-for  spebimens ;  and  next,  be- 
cause the  monkeys  are  not  veiy  favourable  to  scientific  pursuits,  being, 
perhaps,  less  amiable  on  account  of  the  special  protection  afforded  them 
by  the  English  laws,  of  which,  if  the  new  theory  of  development  is 
true,  they  may,  at  some  future  day,  be  the  willing  and  loyal  subjects. 

Apropos  to  this,  we  find  that  a  Scotch  naturalist,  Mr.  McNab,  has  re- 
cently been  reading  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  an  ac- 
count of  his  tour  through  the  United  States,  and  we  may  as  well  observe 
in  this  place,  that  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  these  English  and 
Scotch  florists  and  botanists,  travelling  on  this  continent,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  collecting  rare  indigenous  plants,  which  they  send  home  for 
cultivation,  and  for  which  they  obtain  high  prices. 

The  laws  of  magnetism  are  every  day  becoming  more  evident.  One 
of  the  experiments,  which  demonstrates  the  character  of  its  curves,  and 
has  recently  been  discovered,  is  this :  place  a  glass  trough  on  the  poles  of 
a  powerful  magnet,  and  fill  it  with  any  fluid,  from  which  a  precipitate  is 
slowly  forming,  and  it  is  found  that  this  precipitate  arranges  itself  in  the 
magnetic  curve. 

The  great  lenses  of  Fresnel,  used  in  the  light-houses  of  France,  have 
recently  received  a  considerable  extension  of  surface,  are  of  better  mate- 
rial, better  polished,  and  are  actually  raised  in  power  one-fourth.  A  veiy 
valuable  paper,  by  Alan  Stevenson,  has  appeared  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  said  salt  water  may  be  made  fresh,  by  the  application  of  electricity. 

A  valuable  turqouise  mine  is  now  w:orked  in  Persia,  by  a  Russian 
Company.  One  of  these  gems  has  been  found,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  be 
made  into  a  drinking  cup. 

Forty-three  steam  vessels  are  now  being  built,  by  nine  different  houses, 
for  the  British  Government.  The  total  horse^power  is  18,475.  The 
French  complain  bitterly  of  the  badness  of  their  steam  engines.  The 
Compt  d'Eu,  a  yacht,  built  for  Louis  Philippe,  is  entirely  useless,  in 
<consec[uence  x>f  the  defectiveness  of  her  n^achinery. 

LITERARY. 

A  book  has  been  published,  called  the  Horary  Register,  in  which  eve- 
ry page  is  divided  into  hours,  and  a  record  of  the  transaction  of  each  is 
expected  to  be  made  in  them.  The  thoughts  of  each  moment  would  re- 
^re  each  moment  to  record  them,  and  we  think  the  speculation  wiU  fkil. 

A  new  magazine,  called  the  Ufdon,  has  appeared  in  London  ;  another 
periodical,  also^-called  the  Plough  ;  another,  the  Almanac  of  the  Month. 
The  Penny  Magazine  is  in  future  to  be  16  pages,  8vo. ,  and  chiefly  a 
laagazine  for  reading.  A  magazine  called  the  People's  Jourhal  has  ap- 
peared, devoted  to  the  ^<  Cmaacipation  of  Labour;"  one^  also,  called  the 
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Connoisseur  ;  and,  amon^  the  new  serials^  a  penny  pictorial  Balladist, 
and  a  pictorial  penny  ShsS^speare,  are  announced. 

Longfellow's  Poems  have  become  popular  in  England ;  still  the  critics 
do  not  give  him  the  first  rank. 

Charles  Dickens's  new  paper  is  pronounced  a  dead  failure.  It  has  no 
distinctive  character,  and  no  influence. 

The  last  Edinburgh  Review  contains  an  article  on  European  and  Amer- 
ican state  confederacies. 

The  English  journals  notice  the  presentation  of  a  cane,  in  1844,  of 
the  Democratic  Association  of  New  York,  to  our  present  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

A  history  of  the  captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  by  Count  Mon- 
tholon,  has  made  its  appearance,  in  which  he  inculpates  the  conduct 
of  the  English  in  regard  to  their  prisoner. 

A  work  has  been  published  in  London  called  the  Historical  Notices  of 
the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England,  previous  to  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawkins.  It  is  a  valuable,  though 
much  biased  production,  and  will  throw  a  light  on  a  subject  of  much  in- 
terest to  a  large  body  of  Christians. 

A  second  edition  of  ^^  Indications  of  the  Creator"  is  announced. 

THE   FINE  ARTS. 

The  musical  skill  of  the  company  of  singers,  known  as  the  Ethio- 
pians, is  commented  on  in  high  term's  by  the  English  critics.  They 
compare  them  to  the  Brothers  Herrman. 

We  presume  that  the  theory  of  dancing,  at  least,  places  it  under  the 
foregoing  head,  and  this  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  saying,  that  Fanny 
fllssler,  who  was  carrying  all  before  her  in  Rome,  has  been  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  authorities,  for  appearing  in  the  ballet  of  "  Esmeralda," 
on  account  of  its  being  dangerous  to  public  morals. 

Frederick  Bach,  the  great  organist  of  Berlin,  is  dead. 

M.  Guizot  recently  entertained  the  Ambassador  of  Morocco,  and  his 
suite,  at  dinner.     The  whole  Corps  of  the  Conservatory  was  present. 

There  are  but  169  journals  in  Austria,  or  one  to  every  198,110  inhabi- 
tants.    Forty  of  these  periodicals  are  political  in  character. 

Jenny  Lind,  of  whom  we  have  several  times  spoken,  has  created  a 
theatrical  war  among  the  English  managers,  who  seek  to  engage  her. 
This  reminds  us  of  tne  story  of  Helen,  on  a  small  scale. 

Charlet,  a  popular  painter  and  sketcher,  is  dead.  He  was  styled, 
King  of  the  Sketch  Painters,  in  ordinary,  to  the  people.  Lithographs, 
after  his  designs,  have  become  quite  common  here. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our  news  from  the  Continent  is  father  meagre.  We  find  some  of  the 
German  States  actively  opposing  emigration,  but  where  it  is  as  yet  un- 
restrained, it  continues  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  said  a  large  body  of  the 
Hartz  miners  are  about  to  remove  to  Texas. 

Painting,  statuary,  and  the  theatre,  occupy  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  Continental  press.  The  great  incentives  to  human  action,  such  as 
liberty,  popular  sovereignty,  and  industrial  and  political  advancement 
furnish,  are  overpowered  by  the  restraints  of  arbitrary  power,  and  Uie 
genius  of  Europe  appealb  bound,  like  Pxometheus,  wiule  its  vitals  are 
toftn  from  it  by  Uie  vultures  of  despotism. 
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Ltfein  California:  being  a  residence  of  several  year$  in  tl^at  territory  ^  eamprinng 
a  description  of  the  country  and  the  missionary  establishments,  with  incidents, 
observations,  etc.  etc.,  illustrated  unth  numerous  engravings,  by  an  American ;  to 
which  is  added  a  historical  account  oj  the  origin,  customs,  and  traditions  of  Ae 
Indians  of  California,  translated  from  the  original  Spanish  manuscript.  Ncvr 
York  :  Wimy  &  Putnam,  161  Broadway.     1846. 

This  book  is  what  it  professes  to  be,aQ  account  given  in  a  plain,  straight-forward 
manner,  of  what  the  author  saw  during  bis  residence  in  a  country,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  which  are  little  known  here.  The  narrative  is  clear — the  accounts  of  the 
respective  missions  possess  much  interest«-the  book  is  beautifully  printed,  ha«  Dioe 
well  executed  engravings,  and  as  every  thing  reUting  to  California  has  a  peculiar  in- 
terest at  this  time,  we  should  hope  the  author  would  be  well  remunerated  for  bis  la- 
bours. Indeed,  we  wish  this  always,  in  an  especial  manner,  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  we  perceive  that  an  intelligent  fellow-citizen  has  been  observant  when  abroad, 
and  spreads  before  us,  in  an  agreeable  manner,  very  important  and  desirable  informa- 
tion. 

History  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1640,  commonly  called  the  great  rebellion, 
from  the  ascension  of  Charles  I.  to  his  death,  by  T.  Ouizot,  theFrime  Minister 
of  France,  author  of  ^* History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,"  etc.  etc.  TranslcUed 
by  William Hiezlitt :  in  two  volumes.  New  York:  D  Appleton,  200  Broadway. 
Philadelphia:  G.  S.  Appucton,  148  Ch^snut  street  Cincinnati:  Derby,  Brad- 
ley &  Co.,  113  Main  street.     1846. 

No  period  of  English  history  possesses  more  interest  for  the  American  reader,  than 
that  which  is  here  recorded  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  now  living,  who 
has  given  the  powers  of  his  great  mind  full  scope  in  the  examination  into  the  causes 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  King  Charles,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  protectorate. 

Tnis  history  commences  with  the  ascension  of  Charles,  and  ends  with  his  death ; 
and  while  it  records,  with  sufficient  detail,  the  acts  on  the  part  of  the  crown  which 
produced  the  fatal  war  between  the  king  and  his  Parliament,  traces  eachjparticular 
act  to  the  cause  or  causes  which  produced  it.  There  is,  moreover,  throughout  the 
work,  interspersed  with  the  narrative,  much  of  that  inquiry  into  political  philosophy, 
for  which  its  renowned  author  is  so  much  celebrated. 

Some  care  is  also  taken,  too,  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  most  of  the  characters  who  acquired  celebrity  from  the  part  they  took, 
whether  on  the  side  of  the  king  or  the  parliament.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
account  of  *'Hampden/*  from  page  213.  ''Never  had  a  man  inspired  a  whole  nation 
with  so  much  confidence  ;  whoever  belonged  to  the  national  party,  no  matter  from 
what  rank  or  from  what  motives,  looked  to  Hampden  for  the  success  of  his  yiews; 
the  more  moderate  had  faith  in  his  wisdom,^ the  more  violent  in  his  devoted  patriot- 
ism ;  the  more  honest  in  his  uprightness,  the  more  intriguing  in  his  talents.  Prudent 
and  reserved,  while  ever  ready  to  brave  danger,  he  had  been  the  cause  of  no  failure, 
still  possemed  the  affections  of  all,  and  by  his  unexpected  loss  gave  a  shock  to  the 
general  hope.  Happy,  and  but  too  rare  fortune,  which  thus  fixed  his  name  forever 
on  that  height,  whither  the  love  and  full  confidence  of  his  contemporaries  had  carried 
it,  and  perhaps  saved  his  virtue  like  his  glory,  from  the  rocks  on  which  revolutions 
drive  and  wreck  the  noblest  of  their  favourites.  His  death  seemed  a  signal  for  the 
disasters  which  now  for  more  than  two  months,  successively,  and  without  interrup- 
tion, assailed  the  parliament,  aggravating  from  day  to  day  the  evil,  as  yet  hidden,  of 
Which  they  were  the  result." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  two  works,  not  a  little  connected  with  the  same 
svents,  should  so  almost  simultantaneously  have  appeared,  as  Cariyle's  Cromwell^ 
and  this  History  of  the  Revolution  by  Guizot    But  though  closely  connected,  ths 
latter  will  prove  highly  useful  to  the  better  comprehension  of  the  former. 
Jl  System  of  X^gic,  ratioeinative  and  inductive,  beinf  a  connected  view  of  the 
principles  of  evidence  and  the  method  of  scientific  investigation,  by  John  Stu- 
art Mill.    New  York :  Harpbr  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  street    1846. 
In  his  commencement  of  the  prefaice  ts  this  work,  the  author  says,  "  this  book  makes 
«o  prstence  of  giving  te  the  world  a  new  tbwry  of  ear  iBt^ltelittl  operatieiis.    lH 
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dum  to  attentioo,  if  it  posMW  any,  is  groanded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  an  attempt,  not 
to  tapercede,  but  to  embody  aod  systematize  the  best  ideas  which  have  been  either 
promulgated  on  its  subject  by  speculative  writers,  or  conformed  to  by  accurate  think- 
ersy  in  their  scientific  inquiries." 

The  ''Bourgeois  gentilhomme"  of  Moliere,  when  informed  by  his  master  of  the  dif- 
ference between  poetry  and  prose,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  latter,  was  surprised  to  find 
he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it.  We  apprehend  a  simi- 
lar feeling  will  prevail  with  many,  when  examining  into  the  nature  of  logic,  as  explain- 
ed by  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  volume  before  us.  He  begins  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  subject, 
defining  his  art,  and  rising  so  gradually  and  so  clearly,  that  the  reader  is  prepared, 
step  by  step,  to  follow  him,  deriving  as  he  goes  along  a  knowledge  of  the  best  form  of 
thinking  and  reasoning;  but  though  not  heretofore  possessing  this  form,  he,  like  the 
*  ^Bourgeois  gentilhomme,"  will  be  surprised  t6  find  that  he  has  been  more  or  leFs  a  logi- 
cian all  his  thinking  and  acting  life.  We  are  not  about  to  pronounce  upon  this  bo^, 
as  to  any  thing  more  than  its  arrangement  of  the  various  subjects  on  which  it  treats, 
and  the  manner  of  discussing  them ;  and  with  these  we  are  much  pleased.  What 
more  particularly  attracts  our  attention  is,  that  it  leads  the  mind  along,  advancing  it  in 
knowledge,  so  as  to  qualify  it  to  estimate  the  part  under  consideration,  by  what  has 
been  thus  previously  acquired.  • 

Thus,  six  of  the  first  sections  of  his  introduction  are  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  logic, 
examining  somewhat  into  the  various  definitions  of  other  authors,  when  in  the  seventh 
section  we  are  told  that  <*  logic  is  the  science  of  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing, which  are  subservient  to  the  estimate  of  evidence:  both  the  process  itself  of  pro- 
ceeding from  known  truths  to  unknown,  and  all  intellectual  operations  auxiliary  to 
this."  Naming, definition,  classification,  &c.,  as  being  included,  "not  only  for  keeping 
our  evidences  and  the  conclusions  from  them  permanent  and  readily  accessible  in  the 
memory,  but  for  so  marshalling  the  facts  which  we  may  at  any  time  be  engilged  in 
investigatinff,  as  to  enable  us  to  perceive  more  clearly  what  evidence  tlfere  is,  and  to 
judge  with  fewer  chances  of  errour,  whether  it  be  sufficient  The  analysis  of  the  in- 
struments we  employ  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  is  part  of  the  analysis  of  the  inves- 
tigation itself;  since  no  art  is  complete  unless  another  art,  that  of  constructing  the 
tools  and  fitting  them  for  the  purpose  of  the  art,  is  embodied  in  it.** 

We  make  these  quotations  to  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of  this  work  than  we 
could  give  them  by  any  language  of  our  own.  Of  c-oorse,  we  have  not  studied  it,  and 
nothing  but  study  would  enable  us  to  write  understandingly  of  its  merits.  This  we 
can  say,  however,  that  though  it  treats  of  matters  and  things  most  profound,  its  ar- 
rangements are  such  that  any  intelligent  student  may  follow  the  author  in  his  re- 
searches, and  from  what  we  have  examined  we  have  no  doubt,  that,  like  the  "Bor^eois 
gentilbomme,*'  he  will  be  surprised  that  he  has  been  a  practitioner  of  logic  without 
knowing  anv  thing  of  the  art ;  yet  will  he  perceive  how  much  his  reason  will  be 
strengthened,  and  his  powers  of  investigation  increased*  by  the  systematic  manner  in 
which  he  will  be  taught  to  use  them. 

Wiley  and  Putnam*8  Library  of  Choice  Beading.     Volume  52.  53,  54. 
Sloriet  from  the  Italian  Poets,  being  a  summary  in  prose  of  the  Poems  of  Dante , 
Pulei^  BoiardOf  Ariosto^  and  Tasso;with   comments  throughout,  occasionally 
passages  versified,  and  critical  notices  of  the  lives  and  genius  of  the  authors,  by 
Leigh  Huntt  in  three  parts.   New  York :  Wiurv  &  Putnam,  161  Broadway.  1846. 
''The  purpose  of  these  volumes  (says  the  author)  is  to  add  to  the  stock  of  tales  from 
the  Italian  writers ;  to  retain,  at  the  same  time,  as  much  of  the  poptry  of  the  original 
as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  writer's  prose  to  compass,  and  to  furnish  careful  biographi- 
cal notices  of  the  authors.    There  have  been  several  collections  of  stories  from  the 
novelists  of  Italy,  but  none  from  the  poets,  and  it  struck  me  that  prose  versions  from 
these,  of  the  kind  here  offered  to  the  public,  might  not  be  unwillingly  received." 

This  purpoee  has  been  achieved  in  a  manner  to  excite  a  deep  interest ;  at  least  we 
ean  speak  for  ourselves.  The  story  of  the  journey  through  Hell,  through  Purgatory, 
and  tnrough  Heaven,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  here  narrated,  although  deprived 
of  a  part  of  its  poetical  dress,  loses  nothing  of  the  high  moral  it  contains.  The  hor- 
rors of  Erebus  are  shown  in  all  their  force,  and,  contrasted  with  the  delights  of  Elysi- 
um, well  portray  the  different  conditions  of  the  miserable  and  the  happy  in  a  future 
state. 

The  romantic  Adventures  of  Angelica,  the  Death  of  Agrican,  the  Saracen  Friends, 
Seeing  is  Believing,  Astolpho's  Journey  to  the  Moon,  Anodante  and  Genevra,  Suspi- 
cion, Isabella,  Orlando  and  Sophronia,  Tancred  and  Clorinda,  Rinaldo  and  Armida» 
gireototfae  public  in  this  form,  will  doubtless  be  read  by  numbers  who  would  not 
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think  of  reading  them,  if  translated  as  poems.  The  lives  and  genius  of  thetereral 
Italian  poets,  from  whose  works  the  stories  are  taken,  will  also  give  great  pleasure. 
We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  see  a  translation  of  this  Italian  literature  in  this  form.   - 

J%e  SporUniarCs  LibrarVy  or,  Hintaon  the  Hunier^Huntin^ — Hounds — Shooting 
— Game— Spor tin g-^lhgs — Fishing,  ^c,  ^c,  by  John  MilU,  author  of  the  Old 
English  Gentleman,  the  Stage  Coach,  the  English  Fireside,  Sfc,  Sfc,  Philadel- 
phia :  LxA  &  Blamchard.    1846. 

This  is  a  manual  for  sportsmen,  containing  an  immense  fundot  knowledge  suitable 
for  those  fond  of  hunting  and  the  chase,  with  much  technical  information  of  horses^ 
dogs,  guns,  game,  &c.,  with  the  best  mode  of  training,  feeding,  and  management  of 
horses  and  do^ — of  increasing  and  propagating  game,  and  of  preparing  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  sportsman.  Also,  a  description  of  the  birds  included  under  the  title 
**  Game."  There  is,  further,  a  treatise  on  the  disease  of  dogs,  and  how  to  administer 
medicine  to  them.  ChapUr  the  28th  gives  an  abridgement  of  the  game  laws  of  En- 
gland— a  list  of  London  gun-makers,  and  a  copious  index  to  the  book.  In  fine,  it  is» 
as  we  have  said,  a  sportsman's  manual.  We  are  not  of  a  sporting  character ;  if  we 
were,  we  should  not  choose  to  be  without  a  book  which  seems  really  to  combine  such 
a  fund  of  knowledge,  and  gives  a  great  variety  ^f  information  on  every  subject  in  any- 
wise connected  with  the  c|;pse. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Proudfii,  with  selections  from  his  diary,. 

and  correspondence  and  recollections  of  his  life,  etc,  etc.,  by  his  son.    By  John 

Forsyth,  D.  D.,  minister  of  Union  Church,  J^Tewburgh.    New  York :  llABpBn  &. 

Brothbrs,S2  Cliff  street.     1846.' 

This  is  the  life  and  Christian  ex}>erience  of  a  good  man,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian faith,  who,  in  1754,  was  ordained  in  Scotland,  and  after  itinerating  for  some 
years,  finally  ipttled  in  Salem,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State.  His  son  bears  thi» 
testimony  of  him.  "  Rarely  has  any  person,  occupying  a  public  station,  civil  or  et- 
clesiastical,  passed  through  a  long  life  with  fewer  enemies.  His  disposition,  amiable 
and  unassuming,  by  nature,  and  doubly  so  by  an  uncommon  share  of  that  wisdom 
which  is  pure  and  peaceable,  disarmed  opposition,  and  few  have  possessed  a  larger 
share  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated.  Indeed,  low- 
liness of  mind,  gentleness  of  natural  temper,  extraordinary  self-denial  and  mortifica- 
tion to  the  world,  may  be  considered  as  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  character.  ** 
And  from  what  we  have  read,  in  looking  over  the  book,  we  think  this  was  indeed  his 
character.  The  work  is  full  of  good  counsel,  and  may  be  profitably  read  by  all  who 
would  emulate  tlie  Christian  virtues  of  the  person  whose  experiences  are  here  described 
in  an  interesting  manner. 

S  Defence  of  Capital  Punishment,  by  tJ^e  Rev.  George  Cheever,  D.  J).,  and  an  es- 
say on  the  ground  and  reason  of  punishment,  with  special  references  to  the  pen- 
alty of  death,  by  Taylor  J^ewis,  E^q.,  with  an  appendix,  containing  a  review  qf 
Burleigh  on  the  death  penalty.    New  York :  Wiley  &  Putnam,  J  61  Broadway. 
This  work,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  from  its  title,  is  in  favour  of  capital  punishment. 
We  desire  to  be  considered  as  expressing  no  opinion  in  favour  of  the  ground  here  taken, 
when  we  say,  that  as  the  public  mind  has  been,  and  is  much  agitated,  on  this  very 
solemn  and  important  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  see  the  arguments  on  both  sides ; 
and  here  will  be  found  an  attempt  to  justify  the  punishment  of  death,  both  upon 
scriptural  grounds,  and  public  expediency. 

2%e  Artists  of  America.  . 
Under  this  title,  Bakbb  k,  Sgribnsb,  145  Nassau  street.  New  York,  have  com- 
menced the  publication,  in  a  series  of  numbers,  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  American 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Engravers,  illustrative  of  their  professional  lives  and  works; 
embellished  with  engravings  on  steel.  The  woi:k  is  edited  by  C.  Edwards  Lester,  Esq., 
our  Consul  at  Genoa,  (whose  biographical  sketch  of  Powers,  the  American  sculptor, 
we  have  already  noticed,  in  a  review  of"  the  Artist,  Merchant  and  Statesman,")  and 
whose  literary  taste  and  truly  American  feelings  are  well  known  to  bis  countrymen. 
The  first  number  of  the  "Artists  of  America,"  contains  a  biography  and  portrait  of 
Washington  Allston,  deservedly  placed  at  the  head  of  American  painters.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  Mr.  Lester's  usual  pleasing  style,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  one  of  our  ar- 
tists, who  has  perused  the  sketch,  for  sayine  that  it  is  well  and  impartially  done  ;  and 
we  wish  the  publishers  every  success  in  thi^ enterprise,  and  are  happy  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  handsome  manner  in  which  the  number  before  us  is  got  up. 
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NAPLES  AND  SICILY. 

Wk  gave  in  our  last  number  some  account  of  Naples,  but  as  it  was 
▼ery  short  and  imperfect,  inserted  merely  to  show  something  of  the 
wretched  state  of  that  Heaven-endowed  country,  owing  to  its  cruel  and 
vicious  political  institutions,  we  have  concluded  to  occupy  the  pages  we 
always  devote  to  commerce  at  the  commencement  of  each  number,  to 
show  more  fully  what  bad  government  can  do,  to  curse  the  human  race. 
We  think,  too,  that  such  an  exhibition  of  the  degraded  condition  in  which 
the  mass  of  a  population  of  upwards  of  6,000,000  of  our  fellow-men  can 
be  kept,  will  carry  with  it  a  good  moral,  and  show  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  what  they  owe,  under  a  benign  Providence,  to  the  great 
and  fi;ood  men,  now  no  more,  who  have  secured  to  them  such  privileges 
and  blessings  as  their  descendants  enjoy  under  the  glorious  institutions 
achieved  by  the  valour  and  secured  by  the  wisdom  of  an  illustrious  an- 
cestry. Such  a  contrast  as  is  here  exhibited,  of  supreme  misery  from 
idleness  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  greatest  Vsomfort  and  happiness  from 
induatiy  on  the  other,  ought  to  convmce  the  most  skeptical,  that  the  true 
secret  of  ruUional  happiness  results  from  a  muUiDlicity  of  employment : 
that  the  great  secret  of  all  national  prosperity  ana  independence  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  amount  of  wealth  which  the  few  can  amass,  but  in  the 
full  and  complete  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  whole  population. 

We  have  often  urged,  and  we  shall  continue  to  enforce  the  fact  as 
indisputable,  that  this,  more  than  any  other  cause,  save  vigour  and  effect 
to  the  American  people  in  the  mighty  stru^ie  fdr  their  independence. 

It  was  not  alone  to  disunite  themselves  irom  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  that  our  sires  embarked  ituthe  American  Revolution,  but  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  evils  incident  to  the  feudal  system — one  of  the  greatest  of 
which  was,  and  is,  the  depression  of  the  nuusses. 

The  United  States  were  as  completely  free  from  British  dominion  under 
the  Confederacy,  so  far  as  mere  government  was  concerned,  as  they  now 
are ;  but  the  Confederacy  was  found  not  to  answer  the  designed  purpose 
«f  tJ^  Revolution,  and  from  no  other  cause  than  the  fiict  that  Uie  me- 
chaiMC  and  the  workii^gman  were  left  without  protection  to  their  labour. 
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The  Constitation  was  resorted  to,  to  remedy  so  erievous  an  evil,  and  ac- 
cordingly one  of  the  first  acts  under  it,  recognised  the  right  to  protect  the 
American  manufiicturer  ;  and  an  act  soon  followed,  granting  a  bounty  on 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fishing  ti^de.  But  we  mean  not,  in  these  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  to  run  into  any  long  statement  of  jhcts,  much  less  to  re* 
sort  to  argument.  We  have  touched  upon  this  subject,  because  we  think, 
while  appealing  to  the  record  to  show  the  extremely  degraded  condition  of 
man  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Si<?ilies,  it  cannot  be  considered  irrelevant 
to  assign  what  we  consider  the  chief  i^ason  for  it,  and  also  to  show  that  Che 
very  genius  of  our  institutions  is  of  decidedly  the  opposite  tendency,  if 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  founded  are  adhered  to.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  lost  sight  of,  and  by  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  a 
free  ingress  is  allowed,  at  a  twenty  per  cent,  average,  to  the  proceeds  oi 
the  labour,  skill,  and  capital  of  Europe,  though  our  citizens  can  never  be 
lowered  in  the  scale  as  are  the  serfs  of  Russia,  the  lazaroni  of  Italy,  or 
the  demded  Turks,  yet  they  tnay^  and  they  willy  be  reduced  to  pretty 
much  tne  same  state  as  similar  classes  are  in  over-populated  England. 

Thus  much  we  have  felt  it  would  not  be  irrelevant  for  us  to  say,  as 
an  introduction  to  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  population,  trade,  and 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Siciles. 

COMMERCE  AND  TRADE  OF  NAPLES  AND  SICILY, 
Comprefunding  the  poaaetswns  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sieiiiea. 

The  first  account  of  any  importance  recorded  of  Naples,  is  in  the  year 
1194,  when  Henry  VI.,  of  the  House  of  Suabia,  got  possession  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  having  driven  out  the  Normans  of  France,  who  had  been  set- 
tled there  two  hundred  years,  in  ^eat  prosperity  and  credit. 

It  is  by  fiir  the  largest  State  in  Italy,  comprehending  the  ancient  coun- 
tries of  Sammium,  Campania,  and  Apulia ;  and  Ma^a  Grecia  hath  its 
name  from  its  capital.  Formerly  it  was  called  Sicily,  on  this  side  the 
Pharo,  viz,  of  Messina,  whence  the  present  king  is  called  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  It  is  bounded  on  all  sides  but  one,  the  northeast,  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adrii^tic.  On  the  northeast  side  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  States.  Its  greatest  length,  from  northeast  to  northwest,  is 
about  500  English  miles ;  and  its  breadth,  firom  the  northeastto  the  south- 
west, a  hundred  ancf  fifty  miles.  It  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  grain,  has 
the  finest  fruit  and  vegetables  of  every  kind,  and  rice,  flax,  oil,  and  wine,  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  Its  area  is  about  30,000  square  miles.  It  is  tra- 
versed from  north  to  south  by  the  Appenine  Mountains,  and  several  rami- 
fications of  that  chain,  branching  east  and  west  towards  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean,  on  the  shores  of  which  they  form  bold  and  lofty  head- 
lands. 

Its  rivers  are  little  more  than  torrents,  overflowing  their  banks  in  win- 
ter and  spring,  and  being  little  more  than  dry  ravines  in  summer  and  early 
autumn.  There  are  but  three  lakes  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples :  Fucino, 
Avemo,  and  Lucrino,  though  there  are  large  ponds  of  water. 

The  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Apulia,  the  greater  part  of  Calabria,  pert  of  the 
Abruzzi,  and  the  district  of  Naples,  are  remarkably  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  realm  are,  therefore,  very  valuable.  Corn,  wine,  oil,  flax, 
hemp,  oranges,  and  various  fruits,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  are  raised  in 
coaiiclerable  quantities,  but  their  production  might  be  increased  to  double 
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the  amount  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants.  Rock  salt, 
coal,  and  other  minerals  abound,  though  scarcely  any  attempt  has  iMen 
made  to  work  their  mines. 

Ship  timber  they  haye,  but  it  is  so  far  from  the  seaports,  that  what  they 
use  is  imported. 

Agriculture  and  industry  of  eyery  kind  are  still  in  the  most  rude  condi* 
tion.  Farming  implements,  carts,  ploughs,  and  tools  of  every  kind,  are 
of  the  most  wretched  description.  A  learned  Neapolitan  has  justly  said, 
'^  No  country  is  so  eminently  blessed  by  nature  as  the  Two  Sicili^,  and 
none  has  been  so  barbarized  by  man." 

Some  miserable  cotton  manufactories  were  established  some  time  ago 
at  Salerno,  which,  with  the  iron  forge  and  mine  at  Stilo,  the  glove  and 
hat  manufactories  at  Naples,  coarsely  made  linens  and  woollens,  and 
some  trifling  silk  fabrics,  compose  nearly  all  the  branches  of  manu&ctur- 
ing'industiy.  Roads  and  focilities  of  intercommunication  have  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  since  the  time  of  Murat.  The  surrounding  seaa 
of  the  kingdom  abound  with  fish,  the  forests  with  game,  and  the  marshes 
with  wild  fowl. 

Nothing  of  consequence  has  been  done  to  drain  any  of  the  low  fertile 
grounds  or  marshes,  in  order  to  prevent  malaria ;  and  all  the  harbours, 
evea  that  of  Naples,  are  in  the  most  neglected  condition.  In  short,  no 
country  in  Europe  possesses  greater  national  advantages,  and  in  none  has 
so  little  been  done  to  develop  the  abundant  resources  and  riches  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  statistics  given  are  from  the  most  authentic  sources;  we  take 
them  from  Macgregor's  statistics,  and  he  vouches  for  them,  as  just  ob- 
tained from  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  the  British 
consul  resident  at  Naples. 

Macgr^or  states,  he  doubts  if  any  improvement,  of  any  con^quence, 
has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  Naples  since  the  accession  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  thus  justifies  his  opinion : 

'^  Our  grounds  of  doubt  are  founded  on  facts,  which  those  who.  have 
travelled  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  will  not,  we  believe, 
deny.  On  our  visiting  the  continental  and  insular  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
the  appearance  of  every  town  and  village  presented  an  aspect  which  led 
to  the  presumption  that  these  towns  and  villages  were,  at  one  time,  in  a 
better  and  happier  condition.  We  found  scarcely  a  town  that  did  not 
contain  a  greater  number  of  houses  than  were  necessary  to  lodge  the 
inhabitants.  We  found  some  towlis,  especially  on  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
deserted.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ghiaja,  and  a  very  limited  portion 
of  the  town  near  the  port,  even  Naples  itself  presents  this  aspect.  Pa- 
lermo certainly  does ;  but  we  visited  the  latter  city  the  year  after  the 
cholera,  and  much  may  be  ascribed  to  the  destruction  of  life  by  that  pesti- 
lence. Marsala  and  Geigenti,  the  one  in  consequence  of  her  wine  trade, 
and  the  other  from  being  the  port  of  export  for  sulphur,  presented  a  more 
pleasing  and  improved  appearance. 

^^Seignor  del  Re  endeavours  to  prove  the  great  improvement  of  the 
continental  realm  under  the  Bourbons ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  most 
of  the  alleged  improvements  were  made  under  the  French  and  Murat, 
and  that  the  roads  which  the  latter  left  unfinished,  have  never  been  com- 
pleted; for  example,  the  road  to  Pausilippo,  where  two  hundred  yards 
were  left  by  Murat  uncut,  and  it  has  remamed  in  that  state  ever  since." 
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MBcgreggof  winds  up  bit  account  with  the  fc^owing;  renutrloi: 
^'  Until  a  more  souna  sjstwn  of  commercial  legislation — until  the  ( 
toms  duties  cease  to  be  farmed — ^until  the  police  and  military  establish- 
ment be  reinforced — ^until  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Swiss  regiments 
be  abolished — until  the  people  be  educated  in  useful  knowledge — ^unti] 
the  corruption  of  the  law  courts  disappears,  and  until  the  roads  and  means 
of  communication  be  greatly  exten4ed  and  improved,  there  is  little  to  hope 
for  the  people,  or  for  the  improvement  of  this  beautiful  and  natcirallj  rich 
country." 

The  population  is  given  in  1839,  officially,  as  follows : 

Population  of  each  Province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  year  ending 
December 1 1839,  are  given  officially  asfollotos: 


POPULATION. 

Malea.      i  FemalM.   | 

TCTAI. 

PriMU. 

Mooter. 

Nana. 

City  of  Naples, 

156,922 
189,518 
327.881 
273,293 
188,399 
124,273 
224,795 
174,838 
223,672 
191,090 
146,980 
105,433 
154,862 
213,369 
143,760 
169,923 

180,492 
191,352 
344,030 
271,115 
190,668 
149,390 
236,073 
169,754 
231,531 
200,318 
145,146 
103,746 
149,358 
228,535 
147,493 
165,242 

337,414 
'  380,870 
671,911 
544,408 
379,067 
273,671 
460,868 
344,592 
455,203 
391,408 
292,126 
209,179 
304,220 
441,904 
291,253 
335,165 

1,160 
2,046 
3,690 
2,504 
1,812 
2,542 
2,374 
1,241 
2,672 
2,320 
752 
592 
1,443 
1316 
1,267 
1,552 

1,550 

669 

1,115 

1»072 

452 

1,102 

1,062 

35S 

1,146 

1,448 

353 

331 

688 

710 

299 

497 

1,078 

Province  or  ditto, 

597 

Terra  di  Lavoro, 

Principate  Citra, • 

Ditto  ultra» 

Canitanata. ■>>>....  • 

1,694 
90S 
356 
757 

Basilicata,  ..••.••..••• 

698 

Molise, 

71 

Bm, 

Terra  d'  Otranto,... •,.. 

1,441 
696 

Abruzza  Citra. «...  ..••■•■...•• 

4n 

Ist  ditto  ultra, 

addittoditto, 

Calabria  Citra,.  • . ., 

l«t  ditto  ultra 

152 
649 
207 
421 

2d  ditto  ditto,...' 

348 

Total, 

3,009,008 

3,104,251 

6,113,259 

29,783 

12,751 

10,449 

The  number  of  monaBteries  is  660,  and  the  monks  actually  reach  from 
12,000  to  15,000.     The  taxation  will  be  found  in  the  following  table : 

State  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Sicily  in  1838. 


HSADS  OF  TAXXa. 


Direct 


Land-tax,. 

ladireet. 

Excise, 

Ciutomi  and  navigation,. 

LottMT. 

Regisiration,. « . 

Stoppaff  08  of  aalariea,. . . 

Poat-office,  ....^ 

Cruiade, . 


Ounce*. 
465,000  832,500 


611,314 

397,838 

186,.335 

97,320 

59,800 

19,506 

17,761 

167,961 


Qroit  total  of  hidireet  taxei^ 
Dedttctioni  thereflrom,  .....< 
Nett  amount  of  indirect  taxej, 
Total  revenue 


1,493,164 
239,496 


746,369 
11G,S13 


1,960,738 


630,369 


1,795,738  862,869 


Contribution  to  Naples, 

PajBMDts  to  akiiiaa  Baclieqi 

▼is: 
Indirect  taj^, 


305,657  Diven  bimoctaes, . 
198,969  Particular  adninistrations, 
63,608  Other  departmenta, 
48,614 

96,400  Total  expenditure, 

9,753 
6,881 
88,640 


The  variety  of  the  rich  soils  and  the  climate  of  the  Neapolitan  domin* 
ions,  require  only  skilful  industry,  security  under  the  gorcmment,  and 
roads  to  carry  the  produce  to  market,  to  render  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  provinces,  the  most  profitably  pro^ctire^ 
and  m»  people  among  the  most  independent  in  Borope. 
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The  territory  is  said  to  be  thus  appropriated  to  agriculture : 


Bqui 

Corn  lands, 12,000 

Vioeyu-cU, 1,000 

Woods  and  olive  grounds, 3,000 

Gardens  and  orchards 500 

Pastures  and  sheep-walks, 6,500 

Wastes, 9,000 

Total  amount  square  mUes,. ..;.... • . . .  .32,000 

The  average  crop  of  wheat  in  5,500,000  imperial  quartenl  of  eight 
bushels  each,  and  the  yearly  consumption  about  5,000,000,  being  at  the 
rate  of  about  four-fifths  of  a  quarter  for  each  inhabitant ;  but,  in  an  abun- 
dant hanreft,  the  crop  often  amounts  to  10,000,000  quarters.  The  annual 
produce  of  Indian  com  is  about  500,000  imperial  quarters.  The  yearly 
production  of  wine  Is  about  400,000  pipes,  the  principal  part  of  which  is 
consumed  at  home.  About  13,000  pipes  are  made  into  brandy,  at  the 
distilleries  near  the  capital,  and  about  950  tons  of  argols  and  cream  of 
tartar  are  prepared  for  foreign  markets.  About  70,000  tons  of  olive  oil 
are  expressed  yearly,  half  of  which  is  consumed  at  home.  Of  the  amount 
.  Exported,  the  greater  quantity  is  produced  in  Apulia  and  Calabria.  In  the 
former  province,  the  chief  loading  place  is  GallipoH,  which  supplies 
England,  Holland,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  with  clarified  oils  for  the  use 
of  the  woollen  manufactories. 

The  yearly  crop  of  cotton  is  about  10^000  tons,  or  22,400,000  lbs. 
The  annual  production  of  raw  silk  is  about  1,000,000  lbs.,  of  which 
about  half  is  consumed  at  home. 

Captain  Gallwey,  who  recently  visited  the  parts  of  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom  which  he  describes,  gives  the  following  account  of  its  agricul- 
ture: 

**  The  province  of  the  Capitanata,  of  which  Foggia  is  the  capital,  may 
be  considered  the  most  productive  of  Naples  proper,  in  soft  com. 

"  There  are  two  species  of  wheat  grown  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily : 
the  soft  wheat,  of  which  the  best  bread  is  made,  a)id  hard  wheat,  which 
is  chiefly  for  macaroni. 

"  A  large  stock  of  grain  is  always  kept  in  the  stores  of  Foggia,  which 
is  fed  from  the  diflferent  districts  in  the  province,  as  the  wheat  is  sold. 
San  Levero  and  Lucera  are  amongst  the  most  productive  in  the  com  dis- 
tricts in  the  province. 

'^  In  the  difierent  towns,  as  soon  as  the  com  is  threshed  out,  it  is  stored 
both  in  store-houses  and  vaults  formed  under  the  streets,  and  from  the 
latter  the  store-houses  are  supplied,  as  they  become  empty  by  sales.  This 
mode  of  storine  com  in  large  vaults  prevails  generally  throughout  the 
kingdom,  whether  in  Pu^ia  or  in  the  Abrozzi.  Captain  Gallwe/con- 
sidere  that,  with  an  average  crop,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  may  produce 
a  surplus  for  exportation  of  180,000  quarters,  or  1,440,000  bushels. 
fVom  our  knowledge  (Macgregor's)  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
taking  the  fertility  of  Calabria  into  the  account,  we  consider  that  with  a 
population  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  1,000,000  or  8,000,- 
000  of  bushels  would  be  a  very  moderate  surplus  of  grain  for  exportation^ 
allowing  the  population  to  be  at  the  same  time  abundantly  nourished." 
We  pause  here  a  moment  to  remark,  that  a  reference  to  the  Purliamentanr 
document  of  the  average  annual  importation  of  wheat  into  Englana^ 
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(which  will  be  seen  at  page  789  of  our  February  numher,)  from  1761  to 
1840,  the  highest  average  o^  any  ten  years  was  that  from  1831  to  IB^O, 
and  that  was  only  908,118  quarters,  so  that  Mr.  Macgr^or's  opinion  ap- 
pears to  be  that  Naples  alone  could  furnish  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
quarters  more  than  England  has  needed,  as  an  average  for  any  ten  years  in 
the  table  to  which  we  refer.  How  absurd,  then,  is  the  idea  that  a  repeal 
of  the  British  corn  laws  can  open  a  market  for  our  grain,  when  the  consul 
at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  reports  the  average  price  at  38  shillings  per  quarter 
of  eight  bushels,  being  98  cents  per  bushel,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
amount  exported  was  only  200,000  quarters,  or  1,600,000  bushels,  instead 
of  8,000,000  of  bushels,  the  quantity  which  Macgregor  says  would  be 
a  very  moderate  surplus  under  a  better  government ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
tells  us  the  king  is  so  good  a  political  economist,  that  if  he  (Sir  Robert) 
be  right,  we  may  soon  look  for  this  increase,  in  addition  to  the  immense 
amount  which  can  be  supplied  from  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea.  Bat  we 
must  go  on  with  Macgregor's  account  of  the  present  state  of  Naples.  He 
thus  proceeds :  ''  Taking  into  account,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
have  every  discouraging  circumstance,  except  soil  and  climate,  to  con- 
tend with  ;  arbitrary  laws,  which  may  be  suddenly  put  into  execution, 
as  has  frequently  been  done,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  com,  and 
under  which  the  land  tax  is  often  unequally  levied ;  excessive  duties  on 
foreign  iron,  and  none  of  thmr  own^  which  prevents  any  improvement  in 
agricultural  instruments,  and  the  very  inferiour  and  rude  ploughs  and 
other  implements  used,  we  are  bound  to  attribute  great  credit  to  the  farm- 
ing population  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  proper,  for  what  they  have  done^ 
and  what  they  continue  to  do,  in  their  agricultural  pursuits." 

So  much  for  what  Mr.  Macgregor  says  of  Naples  proper.  Now  let  us 
see  what  he  records  of  the  situation  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  "  Agricul- 
ture, pasturage,  fisheries,  the  sulphur  mines,  and  a  few  manufactories,  are 
the  occupations  in  which  Sicilian  labour  is  employed.  As  to  agriculture, 
the  land  tax,  which  is  rated  at  the  value  of  produce  at  the  time  the  British 
troops  occupied  Sicily,  is  so  oppressive  that  this  burden  occasions  many 
fertile  tracts  to  remain  uncultivated.  Prince  Trabia,  one  of  the  largest 
proprietors,  stated  to  me  that  his  lands  paid  25  to  sometimes  60  per  cent, 
of  the  produce  to  the  crown ;  and  a  still  greater  evil  is,  that  scarcely  this 
burden,  except  so  much  as  pays  the  salaries  of  the  Neapolitan  employes, 
and  the  expense  of  maintaining  prisons,  is  laid  out  on  the  eountry.  None 
of  the  revenues  go  to  make  roads,  or  any  improvements  by  which  the 
country  would  benefit.  All  is  spunged  off  for  the  use  of  his  majesty  at 
Naples,  and  to  pay  the  Swiss  regiments. 

As  to  the  lands,  they  chiefly  belong  to  the  nobility.  The  Princes  Bu- 
tera,  Trabia,  Patagonia,  and  Pandolfina,  had  respective  incomes  of  dS40,000 
to  iS50,000  sterling  annually.  But  the  land  tax,  and  the  division  of  half 
of  all  the  property  left  on  the  father's  death,  which  is  taken  from  the 
eldest  son  and  divided  equally  among  the  other  children,  have  reduced 
those  incomes  to  one  third  and  one  fourth  at  least.  Eveiy  new  subdi- 
vision of  the  lands,  which  must  take  place  on  each  succession,  will  fur^ 
ther  reduce  those  rents,  in  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  to  yery  small 
incomes. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  given  us,  in  1839,  of  the  distribution  of 
the  lands  of  Sicily  ; 
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Aerw. 

Cultirated  as  arable  or  com  lands, 3,125,000 

Vineyarda, 115,000 

Vegetable  and  fruit  gardens, 260,000 

Woodsand  oUto  plantations 1,125,000 

Entirely  waste  and  great jpart  fertile,  and  pastures  fertile  but  in 

great  waste , 1 53  S  ,000 

5,163,000 
Ploughs  and  all  agricultural  implements  appear  to  have  undergone  no 
improvement  for  many  centuries ;  and  in  fact,  instead  of  a  better  state  of 
husbandry  than  all  former  accounts  have  given  us,  even  as  late  as  those 
of  the  middle  of  the  last  centuty,  we  found  over  the  whole  island,  as  late 
as  1839,  that  agriculture,  the  implements,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  people, 
were  in  a  most  deteriorated  condition. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fruit  of  the  cactus  (the  Indian  fe  or  figunino)  which 
grows  wild  and  abundant,  the  presentagriculturalproduceof  Sicily  would 
not  probably  maintain  two-thirds  of  the  diminished  population.  Sicily  is 
the  only  country  where  we  find  numerous  modern  ruins ;  whole  towns 
have  ceased  to  be  inhabited  within  the  last  century.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  wonderful  to  meet  with  such  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  raw  beans, 
&c.,  and  also  of  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  &c.,  with  scarcely  more 
culture  than  scratching  the  ground  to  let  in  the  seed. 

The  soils  are  of  various  qualities,  but  come  mostly  under  the  head  of 
calcareous  where  they  are  deep,  and  of  rich  and  fertile  loams  where 
they  are  shallow:  thev  contain  marine  exuvis,  which,  under  a  sterile 
appearance,  produce  the  most  luxuriant  crops." 

CONDITION  AND  WAGES  OF  SICILIAN  LABOURERS. 

^^  The  agricultural  population"  says  Mr.  Goodwin,  ''  consists  of  three 
great  classes ;  the  Borgesiy  or  yeomanry,  the  /n^7tfit,  or  small  farmers, 
and  the  Cantaditd^  or  pesantry.  In  popular  use^  however,  the  rustics 
are  divided  into  Hats,  or  Borgesi,  Caps,  or  Villani. 

^'  The  higher  B&rgesi  are  either  small  proprietors  or  middle  men,  be- 
tween the  hndlords  and  Uie  tenants  ;  the  hioer  Borgesi  are  quit-renters 
or  copartners.  The  small  proprietor  ploughs  and  sows  his  own  land : 
the  middleman  farms  the  property  of  others  «pon  leases  of  three  to  nine 
years.  Keeping  the  greater  part  in  his  own  hands,  he  lets  out  the  rest  to 
under-tenants,  who  pay  their  rent  in  kind.  The  quit-renters  are  holders 
of  small  properties  en  renewable  leases.  These  are  heritable  on  small 
fines  in  the  same  family,  but  are  not  transferable  to  strangers  without  the 
consent  of  the  landlord.  The  copartners  are  farmers  of  small  estates  in 
partnership  with  the  landlords.  In  tillage  the  landlord  ploughs  the  field 
twice  or  thrice,  furnishes  the  seed  ccwn,  and  makes  advances  of  wheat  for 
food.  The  farmer  sows  the  seed,  gatbm  the  crop,  and  delivers  the  com 
to  the  landlord,  who  keeps  about  two-thirds  for  himself,  and  gives  the 
rest  to  the  husbandman.  In  olive-grounds,  vineyards,  and  orangeries,  the 
tillage  and  pruning  falls  entirely  on  the  copartner,  who  receives  about 
two-fifths  of  the  crop,  and  gives  the  rest  to  the  landlord. 

^^  The  InquiHfd  are  skilled  labourers,  owners  of  a  few  yoke  of  oxen,  or 
two  or  three  mules,  who  till  the  ground  in  partnership  with  the  middle 
men. 

^<  The  Qmiadhd  art  of  three  kinds,  yearly  servants,  monthly  servants, 
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and  day-labourers.  The  yearly  senrants,  found  chiefly  on  large  estates, 
compose  four  classes.  1st.  The  chief  bailiff,  who  lets  out  farms  for  one 
or  two  yiirs :  the  surveyor,  whp  measures  the  land  once  a  year ;  and 
the  accountant,  who  keeps  the  books  and  papers.  These  peof^e  receive 
each  about  £30  a  year,  without  provisions.  -  2d.  Upper  men,  as  stew- 
ards, mounted  guards,  chief  herdsmen,  plough-keepers,  overseers,  &c., 
who  receive  about  £24  a  year,  without  provisions.  3d.  Under  men,  as 
.ploughmen,  oxherds,  shepherds  and  goatnerds,  muleteers,  under  guards, 
and  dairymen.  These  earn  from  i^  to  iK  a  year,  besides  food.  '4th. 
Lads,  as  cow-boys,  stable-boys,  and  boys  under  goatherds  and  shepherds, 
receiving  about  £3  a  year,  besides  food. 

'^  The  daily  provisions  of  men  and  boysln  commoo,are  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  coarse  bread,  and  a  half-pint  of  oil.  The  men  receive  likewise 
a  quart  of  wine  a  day  all  the  year  round,  which  is  given  to  the  lads  only 
during  the  summer.  In  May  the  allowance  is  larger  than  usual,  and  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  which  are  the  harvest  months,  the  labourers  eat 
and  drink  without  stint  or  restriction. 

'^  The  monthly  senraots  differ  from  the  yearly,  in  receiving  a  certain 

Juantity  of  wheat  instead  of  bread.  Their  wages  are  somewhat  lower 
3an  those  of  persons  hired  by  the  year. 

'^  The  peasantry  dwell  in  dark  and  filthy  hovels,  the  floors  of  which  are 
matted  with  green  stuff,  the  walls  plastered  with  mud,  and  the  rafters 
hun^  round  with  cobwebs.  *A  mattsess  and  trestles,  two  or  three  clumsy 
chairs,  a  rickety  table,  and  some  earthern  pots  and  pans,  are  all  the 
household  furniture  of  a  Sicilian  labourer.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is 
as  dismal  as  their  dwellings  are  gloomy.  Black  or  brown  is  the  prevailing 
colour.  The  men  wear  a  nightcap,  and  a  hooded  clonk  over  a  round 
jacket,  knee-breeches,  cloth  leggings,  and  heavy  shoe^:  the  women, 
muffled  up  in  short  cloaks,  wear  a  scanty  gownand  petticoat,  and  shuffle 
^bout  in  slippers  usually  down  at  heel. 

^^  As  farmnouses  are  scarce,  the  labourers  live  in  viUaees,  whence  they 
ffo  forth  at  sunrise,  returning  at  sunset,  when  tibeir  workmg-place  is  hard 
by:  when,  however,  it  is  fiuroff,  the  peasant  rides  out  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  comes  home  on  Saturday  evening.  During  the  week  he  sleeps 
in  a  straw  hut,  or  seeks  shelter  in  a  grotft>  or  cavern.*  From  April  until 
June  he  works  from  4  in  the  morning  until  8  A.  M. ;  from  9  until  noon; 
and  from  3  P.  M.,  until  sunset.  He  leaves  off  work  in  Ae  middle  of  the 
day  to  sle^  after  dinner.  During  the  harvest  months  of  July  and  Au« 
gust,  he  works  about  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  from  September  until 
April,  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  stopping  half  an  hour  for  break&st,  and  a 
whole  hour  for  dinner.  All  kinds  of  field  work  are  done  in  a  slovenly 
manner.  Com  and  min  are  sown  broadcast,  or  dropped  into  dibble- 
made  holes.  The  rude  implements  of  husbandry  are  the  primitive  plough, 
the  hoe,  the  sickle,  end  three-pronged  wooden  fork.  The  z0ppaj  or  hoe, 
the  substitute  for  the  spade,  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  weigfais  from  seven 
to  nine  pounds. 

^^  hi  the  soathem  and  eastern  parts^  beans  and  wheat  are  sown  alter- 
nately. First,  beans  planted  in  November,  in  land  twioe  plouehed  in  Oc- 
tober, are  got  in,  in  the  following  May :  then  wheat  is  sown  in  November, 
ia  land  twice  plougbedjui  before,  to  be  reaped  in  the  June  and  July  fol- 
lowing. In  the  interiour,  and  on  the  northern  and  southern  coasts,  beans 
and  ^raeat  ace  followed  by  a  year  of  Mew ;  so  that  a  white  cn^p,  or  a 
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green  crop,  is  got  in  only  once  in  three  years.  Two  bushels  of  wheats 
sown  on  an  acre  of  ground,  will  yield  from  16  to  25  bushels  at  hairest- 
Twenty  bushels  may  be  taJcen  as  the  average  of  the  return  of  the  island, 
or  ten  for  one.  The  principal  crops  are  t^ose  of  wheat,  barley,  rice, 
beans,  pulse,  and  seeds;  the  secondary  are  those  of  barilla,  cotton,  flax, 
hemp,  stimach,  and  tobacco. 

"  A  good  crop  of  com  maybe  reckoned  at  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  100,000  quarters  of  barley.  Of  the  wheat  about  1,800,000  quarters 
are  consumed  at  home,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  quarter  a  head  for  each 
inhabitant:  the  rest  is  sent  abroad:  some  goes  to  Malta,  and  some  to 
Greece.  The  barley  serves  chiefly  for  provender.  The  wheat  is  mostly 
of  the  hard  kind.  The  coarse  species  is  used  for  household  bread ;  the 
finer  sort  for  macaroni.  The  former  weighs  about  462  lbs.  a  quarter,  the 
latter  483  lbs.  Both  species,  beiuff  too  hard  to  be  ground  by  English  mill« 
stones,  require  the  use  of  French  burrs  or  iron  rollers.  The  soft  wheat, 
grown  in  small  quantities,  and  used  for  French  bread,  weighs  about  476 
lbs.  a  quarter,  and  beinff  spongy  and  perishable,  is  unfit  for  exportation. 
The  barley,  which  weighs  about  878  lbs.  per  quarter,  is  not  suited  for 
malting. 

^'  The  working  population  of  Sieily  c(Misists  of  six  classes  of  people, 
namely,  labourers  in  husbandry,  labourers  in  mines,  labourers  infiictories, 
labourers  in  handicrafts,  labourers  in  fisheries,  and  labourers  on  the  sea ; 
most  of  which  are  divisible  into  two  sections,  as  skilled  labourers  or 
masters,  and  common  labourers  or  journeymen. 

^^  The  number  of  working  days  in  the  year  varies  from  250,  the  aver- 
age of  a  miner,  to  295,  the  average  of  a  wine  cooper. 

^^  A  handicraftsman  works  a^ut  266,  and  a  day-labourer,  a  cotton 
spinner,  and  a  silk  throwster,  work  each  about  275.* 

"  The  silk  weaver  works  ten  hours  a  day ;  the  cotton  s{^niier  thirteen  ; 
the  tanner  and  the  wine  cooper  eleven  each ;  and  the  handicraftsman  troeloe 
hours  in  summer,  and  mne  in  winter. 

^^  The  yearly  earnings  of  journeymen  or  common  labourers,  vary  from 
i68  17a.  4d.,  the  average  (tf  bleachers,  dyers,  &c.,  in  cotton  mills,  toi^25 
17s.  2d.,  the  average  of  general  coopers  in  Uie  principal  cities. 

'^  In  silk  factories,  a  girl  who  turns  the  wheel  earns  £Q  Is.  8d. ;  a 
woman  who  reels,  iS9  2s.  6d. ;  and  a  man  who  weaves,  iS19  19s. 

"  In  the  cotton  mills,  a  boy,  who  is  a  spinner,  earns  £2  17s.  4d.,  and 
a  man,  w&ois  the  same,  £\3  15s. ;  a  female  weaver  earns  JS6  18s.,  and  a 
male  £13  6s.  In  the  tanneries,  a  common  stretcher  earns  iS9  3s.  4d.  In 
the  Marsala  wine  factories,  a  jobber,  who  washes  the  casks  and  racks  off* 
the  wine,  earns  J£17  4s.  2d.,  whilst  a  cooper  at  the  same  place  earns 
iS22  2s.  6d.,  and  his  boy  £U  Is.  3d. 

^^  In  handicrafts,  wages  of  common  labourers  vary  from  iS12  138.  lOd., 
the  average  of  a  journeyman  hatter,  to  £25  17s.  2d.,  the  average  of  a 
general  cooper  In  the  principal  cities. 

^^  The  ela$B  of  haMUcraftmnen  comprises  four  sections.  1.  Labourers 
emploved  in  building  and  furnishing  dweliii^-houses.  2.  Labourers  em- 
ployed in  building  and  fitting  out  merchantmen.    3.  Labourers  employed 

*  We  deduct  for  Sundays,  church  feasts,  and  local  festivals,  69  days ;  and  for  tiSM 
lost,  through  want  of  employment,  30  dayv  more,  making  in  ail  99  days. 
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in  cowtrueting  wheel  carriages.  4.  Labourere  employed  in  making  up 
articles  of  clothing. 

^^  In  the  first  section,  a  journeyman  turner,  usually  a  lad,  earns  £6  ISa. 
per  annum ;  an  ironfounder,  (at  Palermo  aldne,)  £15  10s.  4d. ;  a  white- 
smith, <£I6  19s.  lid.;  a  locksmith,  iS17  3s.  2d.;  a  coppersmith,  £IB 
9s.  5d.;  a  joiner  and  carpenter,  £19  4s.  3d.  each;  a  mason,  £19  198. ; 
and  a  general  cooper,  £25^\ls,  2d.  The  average  of  this  section  is 
£17  13s.  3d. 

^^  In  the  second  section  a  journeyman  blockmaker  earns  £\2  3s.  lOd. ; 
aropemaker,  £\2  lis.  3d. ;  a  sailmaker,  £\^  8s.  2cl ;  a  calker,  £1%  19s. 
lid. ;  and  a  shipwright,  £2b  13s.  lid.  The  average  6f  this  section  is 
£\Q  7s.  5d. 

^^  In  the  third  section  a  cartwright  and  coachmaker  earn  £\1  14s.  8d. 
each. 

*^  In  the  fourth  section  a  glover  (female)  earns  £Q  13s. ;  a  journeyman 
hatter,  £\2  3s.  lOd. ;  a  shoemaker,  £\2  lis.  3d. ;  and  a  tailor,  £\A  Os. 
lid.     The  average  of  this  section  is  iSll  7s.  Id. 

^<  The  average  of  journeymen  in  all  the  four  sections  is  £\b  156.  8d. 
per  annum. 

^<  In  the  above  statement,  a  moderate  deduction  has  been  made  from 
the  gross  wages  for  the  use  of  tools  and  implements,  which  are  furnished 
by  the  master  to  the  journeymen  at  various  rates  of  charge.  No  drink  is 
given  to  any  one,  and  no  perquisites  are  allowed,  except  to  the  coopers 
and  carpenters,  who  have  a  right  to  take  home  the  chifs  of  the  workshop. 

^^  Among  skilled  labourers,  or  masters,  wages  vary  from  £Yb  per  an- 
num, those  of  house  stewards,  mounted  guards,  chief  herdsmen,  plough- 
keepers,  and  overseers  upon  large  estates,  unto  £^Q ;  those  of  over- 
lookers in  wine  factories  at  Marsala,  chief  foailtfl^,  land  surveyors,  and 
bookkeepers  of  farms,  receive  £2b  a  year  each ;  foremen  in  tanneries 
earn  about  iS36  per  annum,  and  mining  captains  £bb. 

^^  In  the  first  section  of  handicrafls,  a  master  turner  earns  £11  4s.  8d. ; 
a  whitesmith,  i&25  17s.  3d.;  a  carpenter,  iS26  12s.;  a  mason,  ^£28  Is.  5d. ; 
a  locksmith  and  an  iropfounder,  £^l  Os.  8d.  each ;  a  coppersmith,  £3l2> 
10s.  2d. ;  and  a  general  cooper,  £Al  7s.  7d.  The  average  of  this  section 
is  £29  I2s.  9d. 

•  ^  In  the  second  section  a  master  blockmaker  earns  £23  3s.  4d. ;  a  rope- 
maker  and  a  sailmaker,  £21  7s.  8d.  each;  a  calker,  £30  17s.  3d., and  a 
shipwright,  £50  4s.  9d.     The  average  of  this  section  is  £30  8s/  Id. 

'^  In  the  third  section  mfuster  cartwrights  and  coachmakers  earn  £26 
12s.  each.   * 

^*  In  the  fourth  section  a  master  glover  earns  £17  14s.  8d. ;  a  hatter, 
£22  8s.  4d. ;  a  shoemaker,  £23  12s.  lid. ;  and  a  tailor,  £24  15s.  The 
average  of  this  section  is  £22  2s.  9d. 

^^  The  average  earnings  of  masters  in  all  the  foiir  sections  is  £27  8s. 
lldf  per  annum. 

**  The  waees  of  all  workmen  are  paid  in  money  only ;  those  of  hus- 
bandmen and  wine  coopers  excepted,  which  are  paid  parUy  in  cash  and 
partly  in  kind. 

"  Farm  servants  receive  4 Jd.  a  day  in  cash,  and  3d.  in  kind.  The  pay* 
ment  in  kind  is  thus  regulated  :  men  and  boys  in  common  receive  daily 
3]  lbs.  of  coarse  bread,  with  pulse  and  cheese,  or  with  half  a  pint  of  olive 
oU,  all  the  year  rounds    The  men  receive  likewise  a  quart  of  wine  daily^ 
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but  the  lads  have  it  only  during  summer.  In  May  the  labourer  it  allowed 
14  oz.  of  bread  extra,  (making  his  daily  allowance  4  lbs.  10  oz.,)  and  in 
the  harvest  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  his  provisions  are  unstinted. 

*^  A  wine  cooper  in  a  Marsala  factory  is  allowed  from  1}  to  2  anarts 
of  wine  a  day,  according  to  the  season,  besides  a  measure  of  oil  and  fire* 
wood  for  cooking.  His  boy  receives  a  half  allowance  of  the  same 
necessaries. 

^'  Such  are  the  yearly  earnings  of  workmen  whose  employment  is  steady 
and  regular.  There  are  other  classes,  whose  earnings  are  not  capable  of 
exact  calculation,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  and  inconstancy  of  their 
several  occupations. 

''  Such  are  fishermen  and  seamen. 

"  In  the  tunny  fishery,  which  lasts  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  29th  of 
June,  the  masters,  mates,  and  boatswains, receive  respectively  iSl  98.  2d., 
£1  2s.  6d.,  and  15s.  as  wages,  and  share  amongst  tbem  10  per  cent,  on 
the  catch  of  tunnies,  and  15  per  cent,  on  that  of  other  fish,  which  per 
centage  forms  a  material  addition  to  their  ordinary  wages.  The  common 
fishermen  and  boys  receive  £2  lOs.  and  £l  5s.  respectively  for  the  sea* 
SOD,  without  sharing  the  per  centage  on  the  catch. 

'^Sicilian  seamen  are  of  two  classes — viz,  such  as  keep  within  the 
Mediterranean,  and  such  as  sail  on  the  Atlantic.  The  former  class  is  paid 
partly  in  provisions,  and  partly  in  shares  of  the  freight.  The  master  re- 
ceives i£l  lis.  a  month  in  provisions,  and  takes  4-60ths  of  the  freight. 
The  mate" has  likewise  £1  lis.  in  provisions,  but  only  3-60ths  of  the 
freight.  The  boatswain  has  15s.  6d.  a  month  in  provisions,  and  2-60ths  of 
the  freight.  The  seamen  receive  each  15s.  6d.  a  month  in  provisions,  and 
l-60th  of  the  freight. 

"  Seamen  who  navigate  the  Atlantic  are  paid  wholly  in  money.     They  - 
find  their  own  provisions,  and  claim  no  part  of  the  freight.     The  master 
receives  from  £3  to  i^  per  calendar  month.     The  mate  £2  lOs.  to  £3 ; 
the  boatswain  £2  to  £2  lOs. ;  and  the  seamen  £1  lOs.  to  £2  each. 

"  The  second  point  of  view — the  labourer's  habits  of  life — takes  in  his 
outlay  for  house  rent,  food  and  fuel,  clothing  and  furniture. 

"  The  labourer's  house-rent  varies  from  4d.  a  week,  that  of  the  hus- 
bandmauy  to  Is.,  that  of  the  wine  cooper. 

'^  The  first  article  of  food  with  all  classes  is  wheaten  bread  of  the 
coarser  kind,  which  sells  at  an  average  of  a  penny  per  pound. 

**  The  second  is  flat  beans  or  onions,  which  cost  about  a  halfpenny  a 
pound  each.  The  third  is  olive  oil,  used  for  cooking  and  for  burning, 
which  sells  at  3d.  a  pound  ;  and  the  last  article  is  pyre  wine,  which  costs 
about  4d.  a  gallon.  Upon  holidays  the  workman  feasts  on  a  little  maca* 
roni  and  cheese,  or  treats  himself  with  fresh  or  salt  fish,  but  of  butchers' 
meat  he  hardly  knows  the  taste,  except  in  the  larger  towns.  Wood  used 
for  fuel  sells  at  about  8d.  a  cwt.,  and  charcoal  at  Is.  lOd.  a  cwt.  ^ 

''  The  annual  expenditure  for  clothing  and  furniture,  both  of  which  are 
mean  and  scanty,  cannot  be  positively  estimated.  The  reader  may  judge 
how  small  is  its  amount,  when  he  finds,  upon  calculation,  that  a  master 
handicraftsman  has  but  lOs.  6d.,and  a  journeyman  6s.,  to  lay  out  weekly. 

^^  The  labourers  of  all  classes  are  sober  but  unthrifty,  and  as  honest  aa 
work-people  are  in  general  in  half-civilized  countries. 

^^  An  exception  in  point  of  honesty  must,  however,  be  made,  upon 
Eogfiah  authority,  to  the  people  in  the  sulphur  mines. 
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^^  In  these  great  undertaldngs  the  practice  of  fraud  and  robbery  begins 
with  the  manager,  mns  through  the  captain  and  carriers,  and  terminates 
with  the  wharfingers.  Each  party  is  in  turn  the  prey  of  another.  The 
manafrer  falsifies  his  accounts  to  cheat  the  landlord  or  lessee.  The  mining 
captain  conspires  with  the  pickman  to  defraud  the  manager ;  the  carrier 
pilfers  sulphur^  from  the  kiln  to  overreach  the  burners ;  and  the  wharfinger 
uses  fidse  weights  to  trick  the  carriers  out  of  their  due. 

"  The  amount  of  knowledge  and  learning  possessed  by  the  working 
classes,  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  a  living  and  popular  author. 
^  In  the  capiiEd  itself,'  says  D.  Rafiaele  Busacca,  *  the  working  classes  are 
shamefully  ignorant :  few  mechanics  can  read,  stiH  fewer  write.  The 
further  we  go  into  the  country,  the  grosser  appears  popular  ignorance. 
Man,  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  passes  his  life  in  moral  darkness. 
Towns  are  to  be  met  with,  containing  from  4,000  to  5,000  souls,  amonsst 
whom  scarce  Uiree  persons,  besides  the  parish  priests,  the  judge',  and  ttie 
registrar,  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.' 

^'  The  Mistrettese  form,  however,  an  exception ;  most  of  them  can  read, 
write,  and  keep  accounts,  and  are  generally  employed  as  bookkeepers, 
aurveyors,  &c." 

MANUFACTURES  OF  NAPLES  AND  SICILY. 

From  Macgregor't  StatisUca]  Difest. 

"  We  scarcely  know  of  any  country  where  the  manufactures  of  woven 
goods,  unless  it  be  silks,  are  less  adapted  either  to  the  genius  of  the  people 
or  to  local  circumstances.  The  kings  and  governments  of  the  kingdom, 
allured  by  specious  statements  made  not  onlv  by  Neapolitans,  but  by  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  adventurers,  have,  however,  enforced  a  system  of 
commercial  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining  wool- 
len, cotton,  and  other  manufactures,  for  which  the  whole  country  has 
paid  dearly,  and  by  which  the  contrabandists,  foreigners  as  well  as  Nea- 
politans, have  gained  enormous  and  regular  profits.  The  mines  of  the 
kingdom  have  not  hitherto  produced  sufficient  ore  to  furnish  iron,  for  the 
use  of  even  one  farmery  yet  heavy  duties  are  imposed  on  foreign  iron  in 
order  to  encourage  home  manufacture,  Q/*wAtcA  2,000  tafuiiia//ea6/e  and 
pig  are  made  from  the  Tuscan  oreof  Elha^  which  is  earned^  tn  order  to  find 
wood  to  mnelt  t/,  to  Calabria, 

^^  If  there  were  no  other  manufactures  in  the  world,  those  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  might  lay  claim  to  some  degree  of  importance  :  with  the  excep- 
tion of  gloves,  dressed  skins,  leather,  when  tanned  with  bark,  and  some  of 
the  plain  silks  made  at  Catania  and  Caserta,  the  soap,  and  the  maearmd 
of  Naples,  and  the  common  handicraft  works  of  smiths,  wrights,  carpen- 
ters, tailors,  dressmakers,  and  shoemakers,  we  consider  every  other  man- 
ufecture  in  the  kingdom  as  carried  on  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  country — 
to  the  agriculturists,  to  the  landlords,  to  the  vine  growers,  to  the  fish- 
ermen, and  to  the  sailors. 

''  A  mere  enumeration  of  factories  on  paper  will  appear  important  to 
those  who  do  not  comprehend  the  comparative  value  of  such  establish- 
ments, and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  maintained.  Un- 
der tibe  fictitious  principle  of  taxing  the  whole  kingdom  in  order  to  com- 
mence, and  afterwards  to  protect  those  fieictories,  the  following,  according  • 
to  Mr.  Goodwin's  enumeration,  are  in  existence.  That  gentleman,  whoae 
information  is  generally  correct  and  valuable,  appreciates  them  at  a  iar 
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higher  rate  than  we  do ;  and  we  know  of  estaUishments  in  Lancashire^ 
Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Lanarkshire — ^in  Westphalia,  and  we  m^y 
include  Switzerland,  which,  according  to  our  knowledge  personally,  and 
the  hest  information  obtained  in  England  and  the  continent,  and  in  Naples 
and  Sicily,  are  singly  of  more  importance,  not  in  the  number  of  pieces, 
&c.,  produced,  but  in  their  intrinsic  value,  independent  of  premiums  and 
protective  duties,  than  all  the  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  hardware 
manufactures,  respectively,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  We. 
exclude  from  this  estimate  the  ordinary  coarse  cloths  made  by  the 
peasants  for  themselyes,  and  the  ordinaiy  works  of  blacksmiths  and 
other  tradesmen. 

^^  The  wooUen  faciories  of  the  whole  kingdom  produce  yearly  about 
6  fiOO  pieces  of  fine  cloth  for  the  markets  of  Naples  and  Palermo,  and  from 
60,000  to  80,000  pieces  of  coarse  cloth  (of  every  shape  and  length)  for 
the  use  of  the  peasantry  and  fishermen. 

'^  The  tanneries  render  yearly  8,000  bales  of  leather,  the  quality  of 
which  depends  much  on  the  mode  of  preparation.  Where  bark  is  used, 
the  leather  is  good  and  lasting ;  but  where  myrtle  leaves  are  substituted, 
the  product  is  spongy  and  rotten. 

'^  The  yearly  production  of  organzine  and  sewing  silk  is  about  145,000 
lbs.,  whereof  120,000  lbs.  are  exported.  Three  hundred  looms  are  com- 
monly employed  in  the  weaving  of  silks,  chiefly  for  home  consumption. 
The  principal  seat  of  this  manufacture  is  Caserta,  where  700  or  800  weav- 
ers produce  annually  from  2,000  to  3,000  pieces  of  silk,  somewhat  infe- 
riour  to  the  French  and  English. 

'^  The  cotton  manufacture  in  both  its  branches  is  principally  in  the  hands 
of  Suriss  and  German  capitalists.  The  spinning  mills  are  those  of  David 
Vonwiller  and  Co.,  of  Salerno,  and  of  Escher  and  Co.,  of  the  same  place; 
of  Egg,  at  Piedmont,  and  of  Mayer  and  Zollinger,  at  Scafati.  All  these 
mills,  where  the  cotton  spun  is  the  growth  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  contain 
29,500  spindles,  which  produce  yeany  9,900  cantars  (1,940,000  lbs.)  of 
yarn,  from  No.  3  to  No.  32  English.  At  Vonwiller's,  9,000  spindles, 
moved  by  steam  and  water  power,  produce  yearly  3,000  cantars  (588,000 
lbs.)  of  yam,  from  No.  3  to  No.  30  English.  At  Escher's,  10,000  spin- 
dles, moved  by  water,  produce  yearly  3,000  cantars  (588,000  lbs.)  of 
yarn,  from  No.  6  to  No.  30  English.  At  Egg's,  7,500  spindles,  moved 
by  water,  produce  yearly  2,700  cantars  (529,!^  lbs.)  of  yam,  from  No. 
3  to  No.  32  English.  At  Mayer  and  Zollinger's,  3,000  spindles,  moved 
by  steam,  produce  yearly  1,200  cantars  (235,200  lbs.)  of  yam,  from  No. 
3  to  No.  18. 

^^  At  all  of  these  ketones  the  hours  of  labour  are  thirteen  daily.  At 
Vonwiller's  &ctory,  the  number  of  work-people  is  200  ;  viz,  100  men,  30 
women,  and  70  children.  At  Escher's,  the  number  is  3()0;  viz,  150 
men,  50  women,  and  100  children.  The  wages  of  labour  are  the  same  at 
both;  viz,  for  men,  from  35  to  45  grains  a  day  (Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  ;)^ 
women,  from  20  to  25  grains  (8d.  to  lOd. ;)  children,  from  12  to  18  (5d.  ta 
7d.) 

'^  The.  weaving  mills  are  those  of  Schlapper,  Wenner,  and  Co.,  of  Sa^ 
lemo  and  Angri,  Egg  of  Piedmont,  Mayer  and  Zollinger  of  Sca&ti,  and 
Angelo,  Avelloni,  and  Co.  of  the  same  place.  At  these  mills,  96,000 
pieces  of  10  canes  (23J  yards)  of  cotton  cloth  are  produced  yearly  for 
djeiDg  and  printing.  At  &dilapper,  Wenner,  andCo.'s,  140  power  loomi^ 
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mored  by  steam,  and  250  hand  looms,  with  the  fly  shuttle,  produce  ' 
60,000  pieces  yearly  from  1,000  cantars  (196,00()  lbs.)  of  English  yam, 
of  Nos.  30  to  40.  At  Egg's,  50  power  looms,  aifd  250  hand  looms,  with 
the  fly  shuttle,  produce  yearly  from  English  yam  25,000  pieces.  At 
Mayer  aAd  Zollinger's,  250  hand  looms,  with  the  fly  shuttle,  use  yearly 
500  cantars  (98,000  lbs.)  Turkey  red  yam,  and  produce  15,000  pieces. 
At  Angelo,  Avelloni,  and  Co.'s,  6,000  pieces  are  produced  annually  irom 
Turkey  red  yarn.  At  the  last  two  factories  the  weft  is  of  NoSi  28  to  32, 
'and  the  warp  of  Nos.  36  to  42  English,  half  and  half.  The  hours  of 
labour  at  all  these  factories  are  13  duly,  as  in  the  spinning  mills. 

^^  The  number  of  work-people  employed  in  these  factories  is  2,660 ;  . 

viz,  620  men,  1,220  women,  and  810  children.  The  wages  of  labour 
vary  considerably. 

Men  earn, per  diem,  from  20  to  40  grains,  =8cl.  to  Is.  4d. 
Women  "  15      30        *«         ttd.      Is.  Od. 

Children  •*  4      20        "         2d.      Os-Sd. 

**  The  foremen  and  overlookers,  who  are  foreigners,  both  in  the  spin-  , 

ning  and  weaving  factories,  receive  from  3s.  4d.  to  5s.  a  day. 

'^  There  are  besides  about  8,000  common  hand  looms,  belonging  to 
small  manufacturers  at  Castellamare,  Scafati,  Angri,  LaCara,  and  Naples,  | 

of  which  7,500  have  the  common  shuttle,  and  500  the  fly.  These  pro- 
duce about  500,000  pieces  a  year,  making,  with  the  factory  looms,  a  total 
production  of  597,000  pieces. 

**  At  the  above  factories  the  bleaching  is  done  with  English  powder, 
and  the  printing  with  Swiss  and  English  machinery.     Most  of  the  cotton  i 

drills,  nankeens,  &c.,  which  formerly  came  from  England,  are  now  made 
in  Naples. 

^',The  Hnen  manu&cture  gives  employment  to  about  400  hand  looms." 

Sicily. — The  principle  manui^tures  of  Sicily  are  those  of  leather, 
cotton,  and  silk. 

*^  Leather, — Fifteen  tanneries  near  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania, 
dress  about  70,000  hides  and  40,000  skins.     The  Sicilian  leather  is  supe- 
riour  to  the  Neapolitan,  but  not  equal  to  the  English  or  French.  The  capi-^ 
tal  invested  in  the  trade  does  not  exceed  iS100,000.  The  houta  of  laboor 
are  11  a  day  :  the  workmen  earn  from  8d.  to  2s.  8d.  per  diem. 

"  Cotton. — There  are  two  spinning  fiu^tories  in  Sicily;  one,  moved  by 
steam  power,  was  set  up  at  Trapani  about  two  years  ago,  and  the  other, 
moved  by  horse  power,  at  Palermo,  is  scarcely  twelve  months  old.  The 
former  spins  native  cotton,  from  No.  16  to  No.  20 ;  the  latter  from  No. 
6  to  No.  16.  At  both,  adults  earn  about  Is.  a  day,  and  children  about 
3^d.  The  hours  of  labour  at  the  Trapani  factory  are  thirteen,  and  at  Pa^ 
lermo  eleven.'  Weaving  is  chiefly  done  at  Palermo  by  women,  who  earn 
about  Is.  a  day  in  making  plain  goods.  Double  wages  are  paid  to  men 
who  make  twills.  Both  men  and  women  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  The 
articles  woven  are  nankeens,  ginghams,  (striped  and  checked,)  loi^ 
cloths,  cotton  duck,  and  mattressing.  At  Messina,  weaving  is  done  partly 
in  factories,  and  partly  at  home.  The  factories  are  two,  those  of  Ainis 
and  Ruggieri.  Gaetano  Ainis,  with  500  hand  looms  and  fly  ^utde,  pro- 
duces yearly,  from  153,123  lbs.  of  Endish  and  Neapolitan  yarn,  about 
37j500  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  of  28  yarcb  each.  He  employs  about  1,018 
people  i  VIZ)  110  men/574  womAD^  and  334  cfaUdren,  who  aie  paid  by  I 
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the  piece,  at  the  rate  of  9jd.  ^or  white  muslins,  and  2s.  4d.  for  ginghams. 
A  weaver,  working  ftom  sunrise  to  sunset  in  sununer,  and  from  5  A.  M. 
to  7  P.  M.  in  winter,  can  make  from  one  to  three  pieces  of  the  above 
articles  in  a  week.  Of  the  above  quantity  52,500  pieces  are  destined 
for  printings  in  which  department  268  persons  are  usually  employed. 
The  factory  of  the  brothers  Ruggieri  is  equal  to  that  of  Ainis  in  point 
of  men  and  machinery,  and  perhaps  superiour  in  amount  of  yearly 
production. 

'^  At  Catania  the  weaving  is  all  done  at  home,  by  hand  looms.  Such 
weavers  as  have  no  loom  of  their  own,  hire  one  from  the  master  manufac- 
turer. The  operatives  are  not  subject  to  rules,  but  work  as  much  and  as 
long  as  they  please.  The  hours  of  labour  are  fourteen  a  day,  exclusive 
of  one  hour  at  rest.  A  first  rate  weaves  will  earn  about  Is.  a  day.  An 
ordinary  one  yill  get  not  more  than  8d.  or  lOd.  The  work  is  not  con- 
stant, but  subject  to  stoppages,  insomuch  that  the  number  of  working  days 
in  the  year  averages  only  266. 

^^  SilL — The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  cities  of  Palermo, 
Messina,  Catania,  and  Aci  Reale,  where  about  550  looms  give  employ- 
ment to  upwards  of  1,200  weavers  and  others.  In  Catania,  where  the 
hours  of  labour  are  twelve  a  day,  a  woman  can  earn,  as  areeler  or  picker, 
6d.,  and  a  girl,  as  a  wheel  turner  or  sorter,  4d.  A  man,  as  a  weaver 
working  at  home,  can  earn  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  a  day  in  summer,  and 
proportionally  less^in  winter,  as  he  can  work  by  daylight  only.  At  Pa- 
lermo every  part  of  the  process,  from  the  reeling  to  the  weaving,  is  car- 
ried on  by  a  Mr.  Pavin,  who  employs  about  twenty  male  adults,  and  sixty 
women  and  girls.  A  woman,  working  nine  hours  a  day,  may  earn  about 
8d.  in  reeling ;  a  girl  may  earn  about  id.  in  turning,  or  2d.  in  winding.  A 
male  weaver,  working  ten  hours  a  day,  may  earn  in  plain  fabrics  Is.  4d., 
in  flBincy  work  Is.  8d.,  and  in  damasked  2s.  8d.,  out  of  which  sums  he 
must  pay  his  piecer  4d.  The  articles  woven  are  satins  plain  apd  striped, 
broche,  gros  de  Naples  plain  and  checked,  tafiety,  tartan  handkerchiefs, 
and  bareges  with  open-work." 

Woollen  cloths  no  longer  come  from  England :  supplies  chiefly  re- 
ceived from  Belgium,  France,  and  Prussia.  Selling  price  about  12  ducats 
per  cane,  duty  4.30  per  cane. 

Linens. — Very  few  come  from  England-— chiefly  from  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  Selling  price  about  1.60  ducats  per  cane,  duty  42 J  grains  per 
cane  (3  canes  =  7  yards.) 

When  the  the  duty  is  charged  by  weight,  Ae  case  or  package  is  also 
included  in  the  weight  paid  for. 

For  the  tarifi^,  as  lar  as  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  the 
rates  of  duty,  we  refer  to  page  943  of  our  last  number.  It  is  nearly  pro- 
hibitory, rangins  from  30  to  123'per  cent. 

The  tables  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  do 
not  give  any  account  of  our  trade  with  Naples  proper,  so  we  presume  we 
have  none. 

We  annex  an  account  of  our  import  and  exp6rt  trade  with  Sicily, 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  former  being  only 
$462,773,  and  the  latter  of  domestic  origin  being  only  $75,624,  and  of 
foreign  $278,692,  total  $354,316,  carried  on  by  tonnage,  as  follows : 
American,  entered  in  1844,  14,161  tons;  cleared,  1,045:  Foreign^ 
entered,  7^004  tons ;  cleared,  3,286. 
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Imparttfrom  Sieiiy  into  the  United  Siatea'for  the  year  ending  dOth  Jtme^  1844. 


Djtwoodi, ti^^is 

Crude  biinutoae, 38,379 

All  other  article^  duty  ttt%  not  enumereted,  39,588 

Clotbe  wid  caMlnierea» 40 

Reedy  made  clotbloff 4 

Leetber  not  ipecifleo, %•••.  S4 

Earthea  end  etoae  were,. 90 

Gold  and  filver  manuftctttree, 39 

Corks, SM 

Non-enuBerated  artieles  ftom  1  to  39  per 

cent  ed  yelorem, 986,871 

SewiaffsUk^ 43,780^1.. 

Otberailkv, 49 


Borfundy  wine, $< 

SpenUb  winei, 48 

Sicily  vines, Il^t 

Almonds, 9.630 

CurranU 9;8I3 

Figs, A 343 

~  ■  ■        eo6 

Nuts,... Sa.441 

Rafs  of  all  kinds, 7,895 

BotUee, 7 

Leetber  f lores, 99 

.-. %9» 


•468,773 


Exports  frpm  the  United  States  to  Sieiiy  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1844. 


Sures  and  heading,.  ••• 
Rosin  and  turpentine, . 
Skins  and  fVirs,. . . . ... . 


Cheeee,. . 

Rice 

Tobecoo 

Wax, 

Toboieoo  manufbctured,. , 


119,997 

1,383 

610 

186 

1,880 

5,308 

96i388 

376 


Lead 

Nails, 

Reined  sugar,. 


Foreign  exports^. . 


tim 

406 

10L4S8 

^..;..  Ii^l86 

•75.694 
«78L69d 

•354,316 

Our  last  number  contains,  under  the  head  of  ^'  Sonie  Account  of  Naples,'' 
the  Neapolitan  Tariff,  as  fiir  as  we  consider  of  importance.  We  now 
annex  a  tariff  of  the  leading  imports  into  Sicily. 

ISLAND  OF  SICILY. 

Calculation  relative  to  the  Duties  on  leading  Imports  into  SieUy,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Dickinson,  of  Palermo,  in  1839, /or  Mr.  Maegregor. 


OOtTPBICBS. 


DinTi>— Ad  Taloreoi. 


Broadcloths, 

LasUngs,  3-4  wide 

Bbmbesets,  4-4  wide, 

8i^e  Spinate,  3-4  wide, 

Ceasinets,  6-4  wide, 

Tkibets  or  figures,  6-4  wide, . ... 

Velreteens,  3-4,  ell  wide,. 

Ditto,  1-9  eU  widob 

Moleskins, 

Shirtings,  white,  and  40  yards,. . 

Domesttcs, 

Cambrics  or   sacconets,    6-4 

wide, 

Printed  mnslins,  9-8  wide,. 

Printed  bandercbieft,  9-8  wide,.. 

Sheei-iren, 

Saltpetre,  refined, 

Tin  plates,  assorted, 

Sngar,  refined,  loei; 

Ditto       "        erusbed, 

Ditto,  East  India, 

Cofl'ee, 

Cloves, 

Oessia  Lignea, 

Tobacco,  leaf,.. .  .*. 

Codfish  in  North  Mierica, 

Rico,  East  India, 


0  10 
9  15 

1  15 
1  8 
0  I 
3  15 
0  1 
0  0 
0  0 
0  13 
0    0 

0    8 

0  19 

0  4 
19<I0 

1  9 
1  14 

I'iV 
9  1 
9  5 
0  1 
3  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  9 
0  13 


d.  £ 
Oto  0 

0  3 

0  9 

0  1 

6  0 

0  3 

3  0 

9  0 

10  0 

0  0 

ik  0 

0  0 


s.    d. 

16    0  per  yard 

10    0  perpieee 

0  0  do 
10    0  do 

1  8  per  yard 

0  0  perpieee 

1  4  per  yard 
0  10  do. 
10  do. 

15    0  perpieee 
"    5^  per  yard 

0  perpieee 

0  do. 

6  perdosen 

0  per  ton 

0  per  cwt. 

0  per  box 


1  15 
9  3 
9  10 
0  1 
3  5 
0  0 
0 


0  cwt.  in  bnd 

0   perewtk 

0^     do. 

6  per  lb. 

0   per  cwt. 

4^  per  lb. 

8       do. 
0  19    0  perqntL 
0  15    0  per  cwt. 


d. 

4  per  yd.   a 
0  per  pee. 
0       do. 

8  do. 

9  peryd. 
0  perpee. 
8   peryd.  ^ 
6      do.    > 
7i     do. 

3  perpee. 
3^  per  yd. 
0   Cambrics 
8  Seeeoneta 
0  perpee. 

4  pordoz. 
10  per  ton 

6  per  cwt. 
w  .«    6  per  box 

ri7"4  per  cwt 
1  17    4       do. 
1  10    9       do. 
0    0  10   per  lb. 
4    5    5  per  cwt. 
0    0    U  per  lb. 
0    0    3       do. 
0    7    8  per  cwt. 
0    3    5       do. 


£  •. 

0  6 
0  17 
0  17 
0  18 

0  0 

1  I 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  10 
0    0 

so  4 
{O  6 
0  14 
0  4 
7  13 
Oil 
0  13 


percent. 
40to  50 
95  30 
95  40 
50        60 


25 
40 
TO 
70 
50 


30 
SO 


80 
60 


>  50       60 
50      100 


50 
SO 


40 

40 

35  40 

75  80 

[  80  vn 

70  75 

75  80 

190  190 

30  35 

50  65 

60  75 

95  30 


That  our  readers  may  know,  as  exactly  as  we  can  nve  it  them,  the 
trade  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  we  extract  the  following  tames  from  the  yrotk 
of  Maegregor,  to  which  we  have  alluded  : 
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SHUemerU  of  the  Value  tfArtUlm  Expori$d  from  the  CUy  ofN'aplte  in  the  year 


1840: 


United 
SutM. 


Th0 


Belgium 

and 
Oermnny. 


France. 


Great  Bri- 
tain and 
Coloniea. 


Italian 
Sialea. 


Vedlter- 

ranean 

Countries. 


TOTAL. 


Argola  and  cteam  of  tartnr,. 

Coral 

Corn,  frain,  aad  pulse,. . .  ^ 


£ 

1.152 


Fraita»dry,  ..•■ 

Gloveo, 

Hemp 

Hoops  and  auves, 

Lemon  juice, 

Linaeed. 

Licorice  paste,- 

Macaroni, 

Olive  oil, » 

1U«. 

SRaw, ,.. 
Prepared,. 
Mannfactured,. 

Skins, « 

Tallow 

Wine  and  spirits, 

Wool, 

Miaceilaneous, 

Total 


8,6» 
80 


e,ooo 

4 


60 

5,134 

17 

78 


867 

2,028 

87 

IS 


£ 

S,593 

49 

11 

53,800 

9,253 

642 

6,783 

319 

1,831 

11,907 

18,387 

495 

11,552 


£ 
12,819 


17,295 

1,147 

936 


400 
9798 
1,592 

715 


276 

960 

40 


150,150 
9.049 

1,560 
1,312 
16,934 
9,767 


5,509 

9,606 

999 

30 

46,039 


505 
1,809 
7.033 
17.184 
4,527 


£ 

1,560 

10.833 

19,510 

2.445 

9,836 

559 

5 

43 

135 

1,989 

mst 

1^116 

1,868 

19,979 

41,022 

568 

4,857 
800 

4,344 
16359 

9,959 


48 


909 
9 


7 
190 
944 


189 
'196 


54 


14,6921      9,238 


304,337 


123.949 


158.691 


1.631 


£ 

18,116 

611 

10944 


15.601 

10.798 

7,484 

319 

1,874 

17,868 

37,144 

1,243 

31,369 

1,868 

909,177 

50,089 

568 

10,44a 


1937 
53.269 
18,134 


619,590 


Staiement  of  the  Valtie  of  Jirtielee  Imported  into  the  City  of  JVaplee  in  the  year 

1840 : 


|i 


Cochineal, 

Cocoa,. . . . 

Coffse,.... 

Indlf  o, . . . 

Pepper,... 

Run 

Sugar  and 

Tea, 

I  Woods...... 

Cottons,  . . . 
'  Cotton  yarn^ 

Cotton  mixed  with  linen  and 
wool. 

Earthenware  and  f  laaa, 
*  Fancy  goods, 

Hardwares, 

Linens, 

VUks, 

IWoollens, 

Brass, 

Coals, 

Copper. 

Drugs  and  colours, 

Fish,  sailed ... 

Hidea, 

Iron, 


78,936 


Pitch  and  tar,. 


Tin  plates  and  bars,.. 

Wax. 

Other  articles, 

Total 


£ 

7,200 
1,925 
9,946 


192 


357 


90,586 


£ 

'440 

106^788 


30 


82,556 


1.300 


10,619 


|i 


£ 
1,005 

'491 
'807 


749 

9,912 

90 

874 

2.619 

4 

39.990 

750 

316 

.088 


106 

480 
140 


5,338 

28 

9,043 

324 


141.73:1 


60.084 


546 

'iii 

9,936 


900 


790 


12.214 


I 


£ 

1,951 
842 

4,171 

660 

84 

3,970 

119 

3.999 

19, 

918 

2,918 

1.652 

9,644 

4.319 

3,676 

46,477 

51,348 

TJO 

9,131 

285 

549 

5.520 

10,.'S32 

1,339 

5,466 

19.512 

296 

128 

864 

1,368 

4,388 


200,109] 


809.176  191,711 


H 

1 

a 

u 

as 

TOTAU 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

998 

805 

10,954 

1,176 

VPtt 

.... 

9,101 
4,037 

3iH»7 

15^069 

53,157 

858 

0,024 

i896 

J0.890 

8,492 

1,944 

4,638 

13,124 

8,438 

5,916 

891,599 

156 

298 

573 

75 

14M7 

.... 

5.618 

134,980 

46,589 

445 

909,744 

157,283 

3,513 

.... 

160,954 

^WJt 

3,766 

809 

18,600 

1,930 

771 

74»5 

100 

180 

.... 

/  3,884 

53.000 

8,704 

..  •. 

'fl«;927 

]9.9:» 

508 

.... 

96.831 

1,761 

1.489 

.... 

49,731 

131,111 

38,018 

1,364 

961,831 
1.480 

4,479 

.... 

.... 

6,996 

3,975 

1.495 

.... 

6.843 

3,945 

4,508 

.... 

8,309 

113,638 

343 

5,860 

147,916 

31,900 

14,150 

583 

58,171 

53,718 

442 

57,973 

.... 

854 

9,078 

15A» 

939# 

8.802 

.... 

ZlS 

3,346 

8.266 

• ... 

16^507 

416 

. . .. 

5,889 

5,929 

945 

. ... 

6,466 

8,842 

16.319 

168 

98,733 

7,817 

4.404 

790 

17,793 

l,5Tt6345 


Foreign  goods  are  Imported  into  Naples  under  tho  EngUtb,  FrMich, 
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of  Briiuk  and  Fitreign  Trade  m  (he  Prineipal  ParU 
Consulate  of  J^apUa  dtaring  the  year  1 841 : 


wWunthe 


NATIONS. 


Veneb.  Toonage.   Cnwi. 


(NAPLES.  X 


British, . 
French,. 

Sardinian, • '    52t 


133 
67* 

1 


Tuscan,. 

Roman 

Austrian,.. 
Swedish, . . 
Dutch,.... 
Danish, . .  • 
Russian,..  • 
Greek,.... 
AiAi^rican,. 


Total,. 


British, 
Neapolitan,.  < 

Total,, 


(GAXLIPOU.) 


66J 

3 

2 

4 
1 
1 
4 

1 
1 


336 


14 
41 


20,248 

13,975 

85 

8,682 

12,492 

2^7 

378 

1,150 

154 

75 

1,378 

115 

367 


Vesseta.  Toni»g«u  Crewfc 


1,182 

1,309 

8 

8^8 

1,249 

23 

21 

52 

11 

7 

62 

10 

16 


69,336 


1,6R5 
6,856 


118 
67 

1 
52 
66 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 


4,818 


321 


108 
453 


British, 
Neapolitan, 


(BARI.ETTA.) 


55 


Total, 

(CASTXL-A-MARE.) 


British,. 
Neapolitan,.. 

ToUl,. 


20 
i 


21 


12 


8,541 


3.384 
299 


3,683 


1,546 
1,380 


2,926 


563 


169 
16 


'185 


72 
80 


152 


14 
41 


17,368 

13,975 

85 

8.682 

19,492 

237 

378 

l,i50 

154 

75 

1,378 

115 

367 


1,030 

1,300 

8 

K8 

1,249 

23 

21 

d2 

II 

7 

62 

10 

16 


56,456,4,667 


55 


17 

1 


18 


11 


1.685 
6,856 


8.541 


2,865 
299 


3,164 


1,369 
1,380 


2,749 


108 
453. 


563 


140 
16 


156 


59 
80 


139 


^  48  of  the  67  toimIs  we  steamen. 

t  41  of  the  66  ▼« 


t  35  of  the  58  venelf  are 


REVIEW  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  SICILY  IN  1840. 

The  general  commerce  of  Sicily  with  all  countries  has  been  greater  in 
1840  than  it  was  in  1839.  In  1839  it  amounted  to  iSl,919,491  ;  in  1840 
it  amounted  to  £2fl4Q^26 :  making  an  increase  of  ^£126,735. 

This  increase  has  taken  place  upon  the  ifj^ports.     In  1839  the  imports 


the  last,  all  goods  are  imported  that  come  from  non-privileged  countries.  L  e.  from  all  othon  than  Eag- 
land,  Prance,  and  Spain. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  domestic  produce  are  exported  under  the  national  flag.  Of  olire  oU  tiro- 
fifteenths  only  are  shipped  under  foreign  flags. 

The  institution  of  bounties  has  enriched  imjporters  and  foreigners  at  the  cost  of  the  Sicilian  puUie. 
In  1836  premiums  were  paid  by  the  treasury,  of  Naples  on  eleven  Baltic  or  German  Ocean,  and  six 
Indian,  or  rather  American  voyages,  amountiuv  to  80,000  ducats,  (£13,333,)  or  which  sum  ooepart  weat 
to  the  importing  merchants,  and  the  other  to  the  exporting  countries  in  the  shape  of  extra  tazea  on  ths 
flag,  and  extra  duties  on  the  imports  from  Naples.  The  value  of  the  freichu  thus  obtained  for  the 
Neukolitan  marine  was  about  30,000  ducats,  or  one-third  of  the  premiums  paid  out  of  the  public  punt. 
No  benefit  was  reaped  by  the  (inblic  consumer.  The  price  of  sugar,  for  instance,  importad  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  (which  are  included  under  the  name  of  the  Indies,)  was  not  lowefed  one 
fluPtUBff  ift  ibe  ywliii"Woi»  wtCommL  Goodmk. 
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amounted  to  £568,998 ;  in  1840,  £744,442 :  making  an  increase  of 
£175,444. 

On  the  exports,  there  has  been  a  decrease.  In  1839  the  exports 
amounted  to  £1,350,493 ;  in  1840,  £1,301,784:  making  a  decrease  of 
£48,709. 

Therefore,  the  nett  increase  on  the  general  commerce' amounted  to 
£126,735. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  for  1840 : 


counrr&iKs. 

America,  U.  "S., • 

Baltic, 

Belgium  and  Germany, 

Brazils  and  Plate,. .  .• 

France,. , 

Great  Britain  and  Colonies 

Italian  States, .'. 

Other  conniries 

Total, * 


1  IinporU. 


£xporta. 


£40,812 
15,906 
88,292 

13*1*890 

283,228 

111,278 

68,036 


£244,720 

37,358 

128,839 

34,900 

272,494 

425,819 

95,062 

62,542 


£285,932 
53,264 
217,131 
34,950 
404,384 
714,047 
206,340 
130,578 


£744,442 


£1,301,784 


£2,046,226 


SECRETARY    WALKER'S    REPORT, 

CIRCULARS.  AND  TABLES. 

In  our  last  oAmber  we  gave  a  general  review  of  this  Report,  and  then 
stated  that  we  should  again  refer  to  it  in  detail.,  This  we  propose  now  to 
do,  and  shall  take  up  several  articles,  with  a  view  to  show  how  utterly 
"without  foundation  are  the  allegations  made  in  the  Report,  according  to 
the  testimony  it  contains.  It  will  be  in  vain  that  the  author  of  it  will  at- 
tempt to  escape.  •  We  shall  as  much  as  possible  confine  ourselves  to  facts, 
in  answer  to  certain  allegations  which  we  shall  first  quote.  And  as  we 
are  desirous  more  particularly  to  show  the  operation  of  the  tariff  on  the 
South,  we  shall  commence  on  such  articles  as  will  be  admitted  by  all  to 
stand  in  that  category — and  as  much  as  possible  in  ihat  'alone, 

liVith  this  view,  we  begin  with  cotton  bagging.  The  Secretary,  in  his 
Report,  in  naming  this  subject,  makes  the  following  wholesale  assertion, 
ipvhich  we  shall  prove,  from  his  own  witnesses,  is  without  the  shadow  of 
foundation. 

^^  The  duty  on  cotton  bagging  is  equivalent  to  55^^  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem on  the  Scotch  bagging,  and  123^^^ percent,  on  the  gun^y  bag  ;  and 
yet  the  whole  revenue  from  these  duties  has  fallen  to  $66,064  50.  Nearly 
the  entire  amount  of  this  enormous  tax  makes  no  addition  to  the  revenue 
but  inures  to  the  benefit  of  about  thirty  manufacturers."  What  will  our 
readers  think  of  a  public  officer,  holding  the  high  station  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  should  be  so  i^orant  of  a  subject  as  we  shall  presently 
show  Mr.  Walker  to  be,  unless  he  shall  choose  the  other  horn  of  thie 
dilemma  in  which  he  has  placed  himself,  namely,  the  deliberate  intention 
of  deceiving  the  public  on  this  subject.  ^  We  should  be  sorry  to  permit 
ourselves  to  believe  the  latter  for  one  moment,  but  the  allegation  has  been 
made,  and  we  shall  present  the  testimony.    The  Report  is  a  puUic  doeu- 
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ment,  and  the  public  are  entitled  to  all  that  it  contaiiMi,  it  being  our  duty 
to  show  how  the  evidence  agrees  with  the  assumptions  of  the  Report. 

Kentucky  is  the  State  where  cotton  bagging  is  made ;  of  course  we 
must  look  for  the  facts  respecting  it  from  thence. 

Here  follows  all  we  can  find  in  the  Report  on  that  subject.  QuestioB 
No.  14  of  Circular  No.  2,  is  in  the  following  words.  Have  you  any 
manufacturing  establishments  in  your  State  ?  and  if  so,  of  what  kind  aie 
they,  what  is  their  number  and  what  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in 
them }  what  descriptions  of  goods  do  they  make,  and  what  has  been  the 
profit  on  their  investment  for  the  last  three  years  ?  Are  the  present  duties 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  operation  with  pofit  ?  if  not,  what  amount, 
if  any,  would  be  required  to  give  a  profit  equal  in  amount  to  the  average 
profit  of  growing  the  great  staples  of  the  State,  for  the  last  three  years  or 
the  ten  preceding  ? 

The  first  person  who  answers  this  question  in  Kentucky  is  Lewis  San- 
ders, of  Grass  Hills,  and  he  says : 

"  Manufactures  cotton  bagging  and  bale  rope  sufficient  to  supply  the 
entire  United  States,  including  Texas,  and  at  a  price  lower  than  the  for- 
eign article  can  be  introduced.  We  have  numerous  iron  works  making 
the  various  kinds  of  castings,  bar,  rolled  and  slit  iron  and  nails,  mostly 
consumed  in  the  State;  negro  clothing  sold  in  lar]p;e  quantities  to  the 
cotton  and  sugar  planters.  This  article  is  made  of  cotton  warp  filled  with 
common  wool ;  no  foreign  article  can  compete  with  it.  Some  cotton  fac- 
tories for  spinning  and  weaving ;  productions  mostly  consumed  in  the  State ; 
a  reduction  of  the  Tariff  would  but  slightly  if  at  all  affect  the  interest" 

The  next  witness  in  Kentucky,  produced  in  the  Report,  is  A.  Beatty, 
of  Prospect  Hill.     He  answers  question  No.  14,  as  follows: 

*'  The  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  State  are  chiefly  iron  foun- 
dries, forges,  slitting  and  rolling  mills,  manufiictures  for  steamboat  ma- 
chinery, &o.,  flouring  mills,  oil  mills,  &c.,  bagging  factories,  factories  for 
jeans,  carpeting,  &c.,  and  for  spinning  wool  and  cotton.  Has  no  means 
of  estimating  the  capital  invested.  The  existing  duties  are  essential  to  ih^ 
successful  operations  of  all  these  factories,  except  flouring  and  oil  mills." 

Thomas  S.  Forman,  the  last!  witness,  from  Louisville,  Je^rson  county, 
Kentucky,  says : 

"The  cost  of  manu&cturing  bagging  has  decreased  since  1827  from 
ten  to  five  cents  per  yard ;  the  cost  of  hemp  in  a  yard  of  bagging  has 
decreased,  in  the  dame  time,  nine  cents  per  yard  ;  the  two  amount  to  a 
decrease  of  14  cents  per  yard  to  the  consumer,  which  is  confirmed  by 
reference  to  our  sales  book,  &c.  1837  to  1840,  sales  ranged  firom  24  to 
28  cents  per  yard — now,  9  to  11  cents  per  yard. 

"  The  bfi^ng  price  answered  above.  Rope  as  follows :  1839,  9 
cents  per  lb. ;  1840,  8  cents  per  lb. ;  1841,  10  cents  per  lb. ;  1842,  6 
cents  per  lb. ;  1843,  5^  cents  per  lb. ;  1844,  4^  cents  per  lb. ;  1845, 4 
cents  per  lb." 

In  a  note  at  page  109  of  the  Report,  Document  No.  6,  of  the  House  oi 
Representatives,  (Mr.  Walker's  Report,  evidence  and  tables)  Mr.  For- 
man, who  made  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  says  :  '^  Under 
existing  afiairs,  a  tariff  of  duty  on  our  fabrics  is  of  no  moment  to  the 
manufacturer  in  this  country,  because  the  unprecedented  competition, 
both  in  the  growth  of  hemp  and  the  manu&cture  thereof  into  bagging  and 
rope,  has  reduced  the  price  of  these  articles  below  what  diey  couid  be 
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imported  at,  without  the  payment  of  duty ;  but  should  thera  be  a  great 
fitilure  of  the  crop  of  hemp,  or  any  other  cause  by  which  it  should  be 
enhanced  materially  in  price,  then  no  reasonable  ad  valorem  duty  would 
amount  to  a  sufficient  protection,  provided  the  East  India  bagging  can  be 
bought  at  12  or  13  cents,  as  is  represented.  Even  at  the  pesent  low  price 
of  hemp,  it  is  half  the  cost  of  bagging  and  three  fourths  the  cost  of  rope;  ^ 
the  Honourable  Secretary  can  therefore  see  what  would  be  the  effect,  were 
it  suddenly  to  advance  to  two  or  three  times  its  present  price.  We  would 
prefer  to  compete  with  the  importer  of  foreign  fitbrics  than  with  our  own 
home  manufacturers.  Let  the  importer  fix  selling  prices,  and  we  will  fol* 
low  him  ;  but  we  would,  with  diffidence,  suggest  that  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  to  let  the  tariff  on  our  fabrics  as  it  stands  remain.  When 
the  tariff  bill  of  1842  was  pending,  we  suggested  to  the  chairman  of  its 
committee,  3J  cents  as  sufficient  protection,  which  would  have  been 
cheerfully  acceded  to  by  the  Southern  delegation  in  Congress ;  but  he 
showed  the  letter  to  some  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  in  Congress,  and 
they  protested  against  it,  and  it  was  therefore  dropped.  Now  that  a  tariff 
has  been  fixed,  and  under  its  operation  bagging  and  rope  are  far  lower  to 
the  consumer  than  they  have  ever  been,  we  would  respectfully  say,  ^  let 
well  enough  alone.' " 

Now  these  are  the  only  witnesses  produced  on  the  subject  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  production  of  cotton  bagging ;  and  surely  we  may  leave  such 
testimony  as  this  without  remark,  as  nothing  we  could  possibly  add 
would  more  fully  show  the  manner  in  which  the  Hon.  Secretary's  testimo- 
ny completely  nullifies  his  assertion,  that  ''  nearly  the  entire  amount 
therefore  of  this  enormous  tax  makes  no  addition  to  the  revenue,  but  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  about  thirty  manufacturers !  What  enormous  tax  can 
the  Secretary  mean,  inures  to  such  benefit,  when  all  his  own  witnesses 
who  are  examined  on  the  subject  state  that  the  articles  of  cotton  bagging 
and  bale  rope  are  cheaper  than  they  ever  were,  and  than  they  could  be 
imported ! !  And  upon  which  false  assumption  he  has  the  hardihood  to 
ask  for  a  drawback  of  a  duty  on  five-sixths  of  the  cotton  and  bale  rope 
used,  because  it  is  exported — when  he  himself  previously  admits  no  such 
duty  was  ever  paid — and  his  witnesses  say,  were  there  no  duty  it  could 
not  be  at  present  imported,  because  the  home  made  bagging  and  bale  rope 
are  sold  at  a  less  price,  than  the  foreign  could  be  sold  at,  if  it  paid  no  duty 
whatever ! 

We  come  now  to  the  article  of  sugar,  and  we  call  upon  Mr.  Edmund  J. 
Forstall,  one  of  Mr.  Walker's  witnesses,  he  being  a  resident  of  N.  Orleans. 

This  witness's  testimony  we  deem  of  the  very  highest  importance,  be- 
cause it  goes  fully  into  a  comparative  statement  of  the  cotton  and  sugar 
business,  and  is  in  other  respects  highly  interesting.  We  have,  therefore, 
concluded«to  transfer  the  whole  of  it  to  our  pages,  believing  that  we  can- 
not better  show  the  fallacy  of  the  idea,  that  the  tariff  injures  the  South, 
than  through  this  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDMUND  J.  FORSTALL,  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Edm.  J.  Forstall,  of  New  Orleans,  merchant,  to  the  questions  of  the 
honourable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  answers  as  follows : 

Question  1.  What  agricultural  products  are  raised  in  your  State,  and 
which,  if  anv$  of  the  staples  of  cotton,  rice,  or  tobacco  ? 

Aninnrer.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  consist 
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chiefly  <tf  two  articles,  to  wit :  sugar  and  cotton.  Cotton,  rice,  haj^  p(yt»- 
toes,  &c.,  are  cultiyated  upon  the  same  estates,  but  with  a  view  altogether 
to  their  own  supplies,  the  quantity  varying  according  to  the  value  of  the 
great  staple  articles ;  that  is  to  say,  when  prices  of  cotton  and  sugar  are 
remunerating,  the  planter  directs  the  whole  productive  power  of  his  estate 
/  to  them,  4nd  trusts  to  the  western  country  for  his  c<hii  and  other  provisions ; 
and  when  it  is  otherwise,  he  raises  his  own  com  and  o^r  pionsions. 

Question  2.  What  portion  <^  its  capital  is  engaged  in  their  producti<Hi  ? 

Ajiswer.  It  is  ne^^t  to  impossible  to  arrive,  even  by  approximation,  at 
any  thing  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  capital  invested  in  sugar  estates, 
because  of  the  great  mutations  that  have  taken  place  in  their  ownerahip 
during  the  operation  of  the  Comprpmise  bill  and  the  instability  produced 
by  the  tampering  with  our  revenue  laws.  Those  of  ^our  planten  "who 
have  been  able  to  retain  their  estates,  value  them  at  theif  cost  to  them, 
whilst  hundreds  of  estates  previous  to  the  tariff  of  1642  had  been  forced 
upon  the  market  at  one-half  and  even  one-third  of  their  original  cost,  end 
in  no  few  cases  turned  into  pasture  grounds ;  th&  slaves  thereto  aitadbed 
being  sold  to  a  more  favoured  industry.  In  order,  however,  to  give  an 
idea,  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  of  our  agricultural  interests,  the 
following  statistics  are  submitted,  taken  from  the  census  of  the  United 
States  of  1840 : 


PiriahM. 

Orleaoii 10,000 

Plaouemine 10,329,000 

8t.  Bernard 4,308,000 

St  CharlM, 10,000,000 

St  John  Baptut 11,000,000 

St  Jamea, 15,157,000 

AteensioD 14,568,000 

AMumptioD, 6,520,000 

Lafourche  Interieiir, 9,945,000 

Terrebonne, ;.•••  6,875,600 

IbeiTiUe » 3,728,000 


Svtgar  Crop  of  18S9-40. 
PonadiL 

West  Baton  Rooge, 1,947,400 

East  Baton  Rouge, 2,46^,000 

St.  Tammany, 360,000 

Pointe  Couple, 411,000 

JefiEerMn 5»134,50O 

Livingston,.,.... 520 

Calcasieu,-. .'. 60,000 

Lafayette, 1,016,000 

St  Landry, 400,000 

St  MarUn, 2,474,700 

St  Mary, 13,291,000 


Total,, 119,947,720 

er,  in  round  numbers,  119,947  hhds.,  and  6,000,000  gallons  molasses. 


PttrUiM. 

St  James, 

Ascension, 

Assumption, , 

Lafourche  luteriour,^ 

Terrebonne, 

IbenriUe, •••.< 

West  Baton  Rouge,. 
East  Baton  Rouge,. . 

Washington, 

Madison...... 

Carrol 

St  Tammany, 

Concordia 

Pointe  Couple, . . .  • , 

West  Feliciana, 

East  Feliciana, 

StHsleaa, 

LiTingston, •  •  • 


Cotton  Crop  of  1889-40. 
Ponndt. 

1,032,950 

1,028,050 

2,106,700 

1,690,000 

1,003,850 

3,552,000 

3,180,875 

4,016,183 

375,200 

5,378,610 

8,476,800 

140,000 

19,490,600 

6,294,726 

16,247,797 

8,442,000 

925,176 

250,445 


or  bales  of  450  Ibe. 


each,  2,295 
2,284 
4,682 
3,755 
2,231 


152,545,368 


7/)69 

8,925 

834 

11,952 

18342 

311 

42,312 

13,988 

86,106 

18,760 

2,056" 

557 

S88,9eO 
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Brought  forward, .' btlat  3d9,Md 

Add  Caldwell  and  Claiborne,  for  which  roturn  haa  bean  made,  and  which 

worked  nearly  3,000  alavea,  at  leaat 12,000 

'  Total,...*.... 350,989 

N  amber  of  alavea  attached  to  the  tugar  estates,  including  all  ages  and  ser- 
vants,  -. 50,670 

Number  of  slanres  attached  to  the  cotton  estates,  including  aU  ages  and  ser- 
vants,.  .^ Q3,220 

Total  of  slaTSfl  attached  to  both, 143,890 

It  is  well  to  remark  here,  that  in  1840  the  sugar  parishes  produced 
cotton  to  the  extent  of  52,762  bales. 

By  the  preceding  returns  it  appears  that  the  average  product  of  each 
hand,  all  ages  included,  was  2,367  lbs.  sugar,  and  about  100  gallons  mo- 
lasses ;  and  the  average  product  of  each  hand,  as  above,  on  the  cotton 
estate,  was  1^636  lbs.  cotton. 

The  expenses  on  a  well-conducted  sugar  estate  are  estimated  per  slave, 
of  all  ages,  at  $75  per  ann. ;  and  on  i|  cotton  estate  at  $30  per  ann. 

The  crop  of  sugar  of  1840-41  was,  in  round  numbers, ...•  120,000  hhds. 
"            ««            1841-42                «                "                  126,000      " 
"            •«            1842-13                «                «*                  140,316      " 
«            «•            1843-44                "                «*                  100,346      " 
••            •«            1844-46               "                "                  204,913      •* 

There  are  no  data  to  show  the  corresponding  crops  of  cotton  during 
the  above  four  years. 

Question  3.  To  what  extent  is  its  commercial,  mechanical,  manufac- 
turing, and  navigation  interests,  immediately  connected  with  or  depend- 
ant upon  them  ? 

Answer.  To  the  same  extent  that  agricultural  products  are  connected 
with  or  dependant  upon  the  commercial^  mechanical^  manufacturing^  and 
shipping  interestSj  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  daily  labourer ;  because, 

Tne  planter  cannot  dispense  with  the  merchant,  who,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, 18  the  interposed  agent  between  the  consumer  and  producer — 

With  the  mechanic,  for  the  erection  of  his  sugar  works — 

With  the  manufiEUiturer,  for  engines  to  ^nd  his  canes,  or  to  ^n  his 
cotton ;  for  instruments  of  husbandry  to  till  his  lands ;  for  clothing  for 
his  people  ;  for  sugar  pans  and  steam  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  &c.,  &c. — 

With  steamers,  vessels,  and  crafts  of  aII  kinds,  to  distribute  his  pro* 
dhce  to  their  customers  throughout  the  world — 

With  carmen,  and  daily  labourers,  to  discharge  such  products  from  ^ 
steamers  and  other  vessels,  when  reaching  their  respective  destinations, 
until  they  are  finally  consumed,  &c.,  &c. 

Without  a  combination  of  all  those  interests,  not  one  of  which  can  be 
touched  without  reacting  upon  the  others,  commerce  and  agriculture 
would  soon  return  to  their  primitive  condition.     . 

Question  4.  What  has  been  the  annual  average  profit  on  capital  em- 
ployed in  their  production^  on  well-conducted  &rms,  or  plantations,  Ibr 
the  last  three  years,  since  the  passage  the  tariff  of  1842,  including  the 
crop  of  that  year,  and  deducting  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  produo* 
tion  of  the  articles,  their  preparation  for  market,  the  transportation  to 
the  place  of  sale,  aiid  the  sales  themselves  ? 
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Answer.  The  same  difficulty  presents  itself  in  this  question  as  in  the 
second  ;  the  absence  of 'fixed  data  to  establish  the  real  capital  invested, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  nett  annual  profits  thereupon. 

The  following  facts  may,  however,  enable  the  Treasury  to  approximate 
the  information  it  is  seeking  : 

In  1828,  the  sugar  estates  of  Louisiana  numbered 308 

Of  which  were  worked  by  horse  power, 226 

And  by  steam, 82 

The  sUtcs  of  all  ages  attached  to  the  above  estates  numbered  about 

21  000. 
TheM  estates,  at  that  epoch,  were  valued  at t34/XX),00O 

From  1828  to  1830,  there  were  established  383  new  sugar  estates, 
making  the  number  ef  estates  then 691 

The  slaves  attached  to  the  above  estates  then  numbered  about  36,000. 

These  additional  estates  were  supposed  to  have  required  an  additional 
outlay  of f 16,000,000 

Making,  at  that  epoch,  the  capital  invested  in  the  sugar  industry. ....       $50,000,000 

In  1841-42,  the  sugar  estates  actually  working,  or  preparing  to  be  so, 
numbered • 668 

Steam  power, ....r 361 

Horse  power 307 

Slaves  then  attached  to  said  industry,  as  per  census  of  the  Federal 

Government,  50,670. 
Being  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sugar  estates,  compared  to  1830,  of 

23 ;  an  increase  in  steam  power  of  270  engines  and  mills,  and  of 

slaves  14,670. 

By  the  Document  hereunto  appended,  (No.  1,)  it  will  be  seen  that  for 
the  year  1844-45  the  number  of  sugar  estates  has  reached 762 

Steam  power 408 

Horse  power, 354 

There  not  being  any  data  as  to  the  increase  of  slaves  during  the  last 
three  years,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  number  (although  it  is  known 
to  have  greatly  augmented)  is  the  same  as  when  ascertained  in  1840 
—say  50,670. 

This  gives,  over  the  estimates  of  1830, 71  new  estates,  321  engines  and 
mills,  and  14,670  slaves,  which,  at  a  low  estimate,  represent  at  least       910,000,000 

•  "^^^^""■^■^^^ 

This  would  give  for  the  whole  capital  at  present  invested  in  the  sugar 
industry $60,000,000 

Should  this  amount,  which  is  considered  a  low  approximation  of  the 
original  investment,  be  considered  as  the  capital,  then  the  nett  profits  of 
the  sugar  planters,  taken  collectively,  may  be  arrived  at  as  follows  : 

Crop  of  1841-42,  as  before  shown,  120,000,000  lb8.^«t  4  cts.  (the 

average  price  in  March)  on  plantations *.         ^,800,000 

6,000,000  gallons  molasses,  at  13  cU 780,000 

#5,580,000 
Deduct  expenses,  say  $75  per  each  slave  attached  to  said  estates,  as 
before  explained— say  on  50,670 3,800,250 

Nett  profit, $1,779,750 

9r  about  2  95-100  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  #60,000,000,  to  cover  interest,  casualties 
by  the  death  of  slaves,  who  form  a  part  of  the  capital,  Stc,  Aw. 
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Crop  of  1842-44, 140,316,000  lbs— at  SJ,  (the  average  as  above,)....         <^,437,245 
-7,015,800  gallons  molasses,  at  12  cts., .\ S41,8M 

$6,279,141 
Deduct  expenses,  as  above,  which  are  always  running,  be  the  crop 
what  it  may,.... ^...^ 3,800,250 

Nettproat $2,478,891 

or  4  13-100  per  cent,  to  cover  as  above,  &c.  ' 

Crop  of  1843-44, 100,346,000  lbs.  sugar—^t  an  average,  on  plantations, 

of  6  cts., $6,020,760 

5,000,000  gallons  molasses,  at 20 cts.,.. ,. 1,000,000 

$7,020,760 
Deduct  expenses,  as  above • • 3,800,250 

Nett  profit, $3,220,510 

or  a  small  fraction  over  5i  per  cent,  to  cover  as  above,  &c.  = 

Crop  of  1844-45,  204,913,000  lbs.  sugar,  at  4  ctA, $8,196,520 

9,000,000  gallons  molasses,  atl2cts., • 1,080,000 

$9,276,520 
Deduct  expenses,  as  above, • 3,800,250 

Nett  profit, $5,476,270 

or  a  small  fraction  over  9  per  cent.,  as  above,  to  cover  mtereat,  Jbc. 

Remarks^ — The  workiog  expenses  of  ^  sugar  estate  being  represented 
by  $75  per  slave  of  all  ages,  and  this  sum  in  the  aggregate  representing 
a  very  large  amount,  reference  is  requested  to  the  annexed  pro  forma  esti- 
mate, (No.  2,)  giving  the  details  of  such  expenses.  The  honourable  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  having  been  once  a  sugar  planter,  can 
appreciate  their  correctness. 

The  average  prices  of  sugars  are  taken  from  the  "  New  Orleans  Prices 
Current,"  in  March  of  each  year.  The  crop  of  1844-45  did  not  average . 
more  than  4  cents  for  the  planter,  although  after  March  prices  advanced 
gradually  to  6  and  7  cents.  Speculators,  chie|ly  from  New  York,  on 
ascertaining  the  enormous  deficiency  in  the  Cuba  crop,  had  swept  the 
market  of  the  balance  of  the  ci^,  or  very  nearly  so. 

COTTON. 

There  are  no  data, whereby  to  establish,  even  by  approximation,  the 
capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton ;  but,  knowing  the  number  of 
hands  attached  thereto,  and  the  yield  per  hand,  in  1840,  and  being  in 
possession  of  the  same  information  regarding  sugar,  the  following  com- 
parative statement  may  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  in  view : 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  shows : 

1st.  The  number  of  slaves  of  all  ages  attached  to  the  sugar  industry, 
per  census  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  have  been,  in  1840,  50,670 ; 
and  the  number  attached  to  the  cotton  industry  to  have  been  93,220. 

2d.  That  the  crop  of  sugar  for  1840  amounted  to  119,947,720  lbs.,  and 
about  6,000,000  gallons  molasses — ^being  per  hand,  of  all  age»,  2,367  lbs. 
sugar,  and  about  120  gallons  molasses :  and  that  the  crop^  of  cotton  for 
1840  amounted  to  152,545,368  lbs.— being  per  band,  as  i^oVe^  1,636  lbs. 
cotton. 

Which  le%dB  to  the  following  result : 
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2,367  Ibfl.  togar,  it  an  aTerage  of  4  cts  , $94  69 

120  gallons  molaaMS,  at  an  aTerage  of  15  cts. , 18  00 

fll2  68 
Deduct  expensea,  as  before  fltated ' 75  00 

Nett  product  per  hand, <37  €8 

1 ,636  lbs.  cotton,  supposing  an  average  of  6  cts., $98  16 

Deduct  working  expenses, 30  0 

Nett  product  per  hand, .' •        $68  16 

Which  gives  for  the  product,  per  hand,  of  cotton,  at  6  cents,  nearly  80 
per  cent  more  than  sugar. 

Crop  of  1844-45,  yield  204,000.000  lbs.  sugar,  being  per  hand  4,026  lbs., 

at4cU. $161  0* 

molasses,  per  hand,  180  gallons,  at  12  cts., * 21  60 

$182  64 
Deduct  expenses,  as  before, 75  00 

Product  per  hand $107  64 

'1 ,636  lbs.  cotton,  at  the  arerage  now  current,  say  8  cts., $130  88 

Deduct  expenses,.  ...t 30  00 

Product  per  hand,.... «» $100  8S 

In  all  these  calculations,  interest  on  capital  is  not  included. 

But  the  cotton  crop  of  1840,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  calcu- 
lations, was  a  full  average  one,  whilst  that  of  sugar  for  1844-45  was 
unusually  large ;  taking,  therefore,  the  average  of  the  last  four  years,  say 
1842*45,  the  comparative  result  will  be  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

Average  crop  1842-45,  145,143,000  lbs.  sugar,  or  per  hand  2,864  lbs.,  at 

4i  cti.,  the  average  on  plantations $128  86 

molasses,  per  hand,  143  gallons,  at  15  cts., 21  45 

$150  31 
Deduct  working  expenses,  as  above, .^ 75  00 

Product  per  slave,  as  above $75  31 

1,636  lbs.  cotton,  supposing  an  average  of  6^  cts.  for  the  last  4  years,...      $106  34 
Deduct  working  expenses, 30  00 

$76  34 

From  which  it  would  ^appear,  that  when  sugars  average  4\  cents  and 
cotton  6^  cents,  and  both  crops  are  equally  good,  the  result  per  slave, 
attached  to  each  industry,  has  been  nearly  the  same  these  last  four  years  ; 
with  this  very  great  difference,  however,  as  to  the  capital  invested,  that 
the  buildings  and  gin  required  for  a  large  cotton  establishment  seldom 
exceed  a  cost  oi  $5,000,  whilst  the  buildings  and  machinery  required  for 
a  large  sugar  estate  involve  a  cost  of  $20,000  and  upwards. 

KetMsrke, — To  arrive  at  the  efieetive  hands  on  a  sugar  estate,  a  deduc- 
tion of  «t  least  one-third  should  be  made  from  the  gang  attached  to  it,  for 
children  under  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  hands  rendered  useless  by 
old  age.    The  slaves  attached  to  the  fl\^gar  industry,  as  before  shown, 
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numbering  50,670,  represent  33,780  efficient  hands.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  the  lands,  the  value  of  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  same,  whether  cultivated  in  sugar-cane  or  cotton. 

In  comparing  &e  result  of  the  sugar  with  that  of  the  cotton  industry, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  both  have  been  working  to  their  full  power ; 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  answers  to 
the  next  interrogatory. 

It  may  be  said  that  cotton  has  arrived  at  its  climax  for  production,  and 
that  ever  since  1840,  lands,  clearing  and  draining,  and  working  power, 
have  been  made  to  harmonize  ;  the  aggregate  result  per  slave,  therefore, 
represents  a  sufficiently  correct  account  of  individual  management  for  all 
practical  deductions.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  sugar  interest, 
which  can  only  be  considered  as  issuing  out  of  its  torpor  ;  although  its 
strides  have  been  gigantic  these  last  three  years.  1st.  There  have  been 
established,  these  last  three  years,  94  estates  ;  the  change  from  one  cul- 
ture to  another  is  gradual ;  it  takes  at  least  thiee  years  before  cane  plants 
can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  work  with  advantage ;  in  the 
meantime  the  planter  cultivates  both  cotton  and  the  sugar-cane.  2d.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  sugar  estates  still  existing  in  1842,  had  been  gradu- 
ally sinking  into  insignificance,  from  the  want  of  means  or  credit,  on  the 
part  of  their  owners,  to  work  them.  These  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  • 
even  now  attained  any  thing  like  a  full  average  yield ;  hence,  although 
the  production  per  slave  is  strictly  correct,  as  applied  to  the  sugar  indus- 
try in  the  aggregate,  still  it  does  not  convey  any  thing  like  a  correct  idea 
*of  the  true  position  of  that  industry,  when  applied  to  an  estate  working 
to  its  full  power,  with  a  skilful  manager  at  its  head. 

Where  the  grinding  and  boiling  power ,and  the  cutting  and  transporting 
of  the  canes  to  the  mill,  are  made  to  harmonize,  so  as  to  insure  rapidity 
and  constant  working  during  the  process  of  boiling  and  granulation,  no 
crop  in  the  United  States  is  safer  than  that  of  sugar,  ilt  can  be  secured 
against  ail  injury  by  ice,  eight  years  out  of  ten.  Many  estates  now  average 
15  hhds.  per  day,  commencing  on  the  10th  October  ;  which,  for  60  days, 
gives  900  hhds.  The  grinding  on  such  estates,  if  required  by  the  state 
oi  the  weather,  can  be  completed  by  the  10th  December,  until  which 
time  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  injury  by  ice.  Ten  hhds.  per  day,  on 
smaller  estates,  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  is  an  ordinary  day's  work, 
which  gives,  within  the  same  time,  600  hhds.  As,  however,  the  cane,  in 
this  climate,  continues  maturing  until  it  is  killed  by  the  ice, -the  experir 
enced  planter  is  guided  in  his  operations  by  the  appearance  of  the  weather, 
and  pushes  or  retards  his  grinding  accordingly,  as  the  season  is  advancing  \ 
thereby  combining  safety  with  as  great  a  yield  of  saccharine  matter  aa 
possible. 

,  On  such  estates,  during  the  past  year,  the  yield  per  slave  has  beep 
seven  hhds.  sugar  and  350  gallons  molasses. 

In  the  island  of  Cuba  the  largest  yield  of  Muscovado,  (the  same  kiiHl 
as  Louisiana)  per  slave,  on  the  best  conducted  estates,  is  stated  at  5,000 
lbs.,  or  about  five  hhds. 

A  reference  to  the  state  papers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  1808, 
(page  261,)  will  show  the  yield  per  slave,  at  that  epoch,  to  have  been,  on 
the  best  and  most  favoured  plantations,  one  hhd.  of  14  cwt.,  or  about 
l^5QB  lbs. ;  and  the  working  expenses  on  auch  estate  to  have  been  per 
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slave,  all  ages,  $79  60  ;  and  the  cost  of  suck  production  to  have  been^ 
(page  261)  £1  Os.  lOd.  per  cwt.  ' 

Last  year's  yields  however,  was  an  extraordinary  one,  as  before  ob- 
served ;  the  cane  having  matured  up  to  the  last  joint,  which  does  not 
happen  once  in  ten  years. 

The  average  yield  of  estates  working  to  their  full  power  may  he  assnined 
to  be,  per  slave,  five  hhds.  and  250  gallons  molasses — which  would  give 
the  following  result : 

5,000  pounds  of  sugw,  at  4cto.,-.... $200  00 

250  gallons  of  molasses,  at  lScU.> 37  50 

$237  50 
Deduct  expenses,  as  before,  • . .  •  • 75  00 

Product  per  slave,. $162  50 

Which  shows  that  on  a  well-conducted  sugar  estate,  with  nkeans  on 
the  part  of  its  owner  to  work  it  to  advantage,  four  cents  for  sugar  is  as 
gooa  a  return  per  slave  as  ten  cents  for  cotton  ;  and  hence  the  assertion, 
so  often  made,  that  sugar  is  the  only  branch  of  industry  in  the  South 
which  can  relieve  cotton  from  the  morbid  influence  of  extra  production. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about 
350,000,000  pounds,  and  must  be  continually  increasing  with  the  popula- 
tion :  whilst  Louisiana's  largest  crop  has,  as  yet,  only  reached  204,000,000 
pounds.  An4  she  has  sugar  lands  not  only  to  supply  our  home  consump* 
tion,  but  also  that  of  a  large  portion  of  Europe. 

Question  6.  What  has  been  the  profit  of  the  capital  so  employed  per 
annum,  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1842,  under  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  by  the  act  of  1832,  and  the  Compromise  act  of  the  next  year,  esti* 
mated  in  the  same  way  ? 

Answer.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  sugar 
industry,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1842,  not  only  gave  no  return, 
but  worked  as  a  sinking  fund  in  an  inverse  ratio,  and  carried  distress  and 
expropriation  to  such  of  our  planters  who,  shortly  before  that  calamitous 
period,  had  borrowed  money  on  their  estates,  for  purposes  of  improve- 
ments and  extension  in  their  working  power. 

That  the  position  of  the  sugar  industry  in  1832-33  may  be  well  under* 
stood,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  that  eventful  pe- 
riod, when  so  many  of  our  oldest  and  most  respectable  families  were 
gradually  tortured  into  absolute  poverty. 

As  stated  in  the  answer  to  the  3d  question,  the  number  of  sugar  estates 
in  1827-28  numbered  308 ;  manual  power,  21,000  slaves  ;  steam  power, 
82 ;  horse  power,  226 ;  the  capital  thus  invested  was  then  estimated  at 
$34,000,000. 

Up  to  this  period  the  sugar  interest  had  sustained  itself  in  the  roost 
flourishing  condition.  The  large  crop  of  1827-28,  sav  87,965  hogsheads, 
had  brought  it  to  its  climax.  The  cane  then  became  the  favourite  culture, 
and  sugar  lands  and  negroes  attained  most  exorbitant  prices,  ($1,000  for 
field  hands.) 

From  1827  to  1830,  383  new  sugar  estates  were  established ;  steam 
power  replaced  that  of  horse,  on  more  than  200  estates,  at  a  cost  of,  at 
least,  $6,000  for  each  engine  and  miU ;  the  number  of  labourers  was  in- 
creased about  16,000,  all  which  required  a  further  outlay  of  $16,000,000 ; 
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snd  to  achieve  all  this,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  capital  had  to  be  borrowed, 
and  at  that  epoch  it  was  easily  done,  for  sugar  planters  were  then  enjoy- 
ing the  highest  credit  in  the  State. 

As  before  said,  to  change  the  culture  of  cotton  into  that  of  sugar,  is  the 
work  of  at  least  three  years ;  and  at  that  epoch,  when  our  planters  w^re 
less  skilful,  it  was  only  in  the  fifth  year  that  good  sugars  could  be  ob- 
tained from  new  cleared  lands. 

With  all  this  vast  outlay  of  capital,  the  crop  of  1828-29  did  not  exceed 
48^8  hogsheads,  and  the  average  for  the  three  succeeding  years  did  not 
exceed  75,000  hogsheads. 

This  great  deficit  of  the  crop,  compared  to  the  yield  of  1827-28,  with 
the  above  additional  outlay  of  $16,000,000,  soon  made  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  foreign  capital ;  and  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  charter- 
ing of  the  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,  which  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
many  and  many  of  our  planters  from  expropriation. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period  that  the  Compromise  bill,  with  its  biennial 
reductions,  became  a  law,  and  that  the  duty  on  molasses,  which,  from  five 
cents  per  gallon,  had  been  advanced,  in  1828^  to  ten  cents,  to  check  the 
fraudulent  importation  of  sugars  in  disguise,  (see  documents  annexed,) 
was  again  reduced  to  five  cents. 

The  efiect  of  such  legislation  on  the  sugar  interest  was  fatal :  it  at  once  • 
destroyed  the  credit  of  all  those  interested  in  it  as  efiectually  as  if  war 
and  pestilence  had  been  raging  over  the  whole  of  the  sugar  parishes. 
Money-lenders  then  believed  that  great  interest,  involving  a  capital  of 
$50,000,000,  doomed  to  complete  annihilation  as  efiectually  as  if  the 
horizontal  plan,  so  much  dreaded,  had  been  put  in  operation  on  the  very 
day  the  biU  was  passed  ;  and  it  was  thus  that  the  sugar  planters  found 
themselves  suddenly  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  or  at  the  mercy 
of  their  creditors.  • 

A  very  large  number  of  them  were  soon  compelled  to  return  to  the 
culture  of  cotton,  leaving  their  expensive  sugar  works  a  dead  weight  to 
them.  More  than  one-half  of  the  remaining  estates  were  obliged  to  turn 
a  portion  of  their  cane  fields  into  corn  fields,  in  order  to  raise  provisions 
they  had  no  longer  the  means  to  buy.  More  than  two-thirds  of  them 
were  deficient  in  grinding  power,  or  in  hands  to  clear  and  drain  their 
lands  ;  and  but  for  the  charter  of  the  Citizens'  Bank,  in  1836,  a  sweeping 
mutation  would  have  taken  place  in  the  ownership  of  sugar  estates.  The 
sugar  planters,  in  this  last  bank,  represent  40,000  shares,  which  enabled 
them  to  obtain  a  loan,  at  fifty  years,  of  $2,000,000,  (on  the  reimburse- 
ment per  annum  of  2  per  cent.,  and  the  payment  of  6^  per  cent,  inte- 
rest ;)  but  for  this  aid  few,  if  any  of  them,  would  have  been  able  to 
withstand  the  revulsion  of  1837,  which  only  terminated  in  1842,  and  then 
found  them,  from  want  of  means  or  credit  to  work  properly  their  estates, 
verging  towards  absolute  ruin.  The  tariff  of  1842  was  their  salvation  ; 
it  at  once  restored  confidencein  that  kind  of  property,  enabled  the  planter 
to  improve  his  sugar  works,  i to  clear  and  drain  his  lands,  and  to  procure 
the  necessary  supplies  for  the  working  of  his  estate.  Thousands  of  Irish- 
men were  soon  seen  digging  canals  in  all  directions ;  engineers  putting  up 
new  engines,  or  repairing  old  ones  ;  masons  setting  sugar  kettles  on  im- 
proved plans.  All  kinds  of  improvements  are  now  goine  on  to  hasten  the 
growth  and  to  accelerate  the  maturity  of  the  cane,  and  its  boiling  into 
sugar.     Many  estates,  these  last  three  years,  have  more  than  doubled 
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their  usual  yield.  It  is  now  demonstrated  that,  with  the  late  iDiprore- 
ments  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  and  the  mode  of  boiling  it,  sugars  can 
J>e  made  to  yield  a  fair  return  at  four  cents.  Estates  have  advanced  in 
value,  this  last  year,  50  per  cent.  A  steam  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of 
boiling  in  vacuo,  and  producing  white  sugar  direct  from  the  cane,  was  put 
up  last  year  on  one  of  the  large  estates  below  town ;  it  was  built  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  cost  $20,000 ;  its  success  was  such  as  to  induce  another 
planter  to  order  one  from  the  same  foundry,  and  it  will  be  in  operation  in 
a  few  days.  The  senior  partner  of  the  Novelty  Works,  of  New  York,  is 
now  supervising  the  erection  of  Des  Rones's  celebrated  boiling  apparatus 
on  one  of  the  estates  above  town ;  it  has  been  built  at  his  foundry  at  the 
cost  of  about  $25,000 ;  it  will  be  in  operation  in  a  few  days.  Not  less 
than  five  large  estates  will  be  working,  this  year,  on  the  white  sugar 
system :  and,  as  it  has  already  been  shown,  our  last  year's  crop  has  ex- 
ceeded by  78,000  hogsheads  the  largest  crop  produced  before  1842. 

The  cotton  planter  did  not  appear  to  fare  much  better  than  the  sugar 
planter,  during  the  operation  of  the  Compromise  act. 

The  answer  of  the  4th  interrogatory  meets  the  question  propounded  as 
to  profit  on  capital  employed. 

Remarks, — The  cotton  crop  of  Louisiana,  in  1832,  was  about  150  to 
160,000  bales.  On  the  passage  of  the  Comproi6ise  bill,  the  sugar  interest 
being  considered  as  doomed  to  destruction,  cotton  became  at  once  the 
great  leading  article  for  cultivation,  and  soon  attained  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  350,000  bales,  as  proved  by  the  census  of  the  Federal  Government ; 
the  sugar  parishes  alone  producing  upwards  of  52,000  bales.  It  is  easily 
believed  that  but  for  the  effect  of  the  Compromise  act,  this  State  would 
have  never  exceeded  250,000  bales,  if  so  much.  Who  can  say  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  on  the  price  of  cotton  of  a  difierence  of  100,000 
bales  per  annum,  during  the  last  ten  years  ^  a  difference  which,  supposing 
consumption  to  have  been  the  same,  would  have  left  both  hemispheres 
without  a  bale  of  cotton  on  hand,  on  the  termination  of  this  last  com- 
mercial year. 

Question  6.  What  has  heen  the  annual  price  of  these  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  staples  during  the  same  periods  respectively  ?  and  what  the 
annual  average  income  per  hand,  or  labourer,  deducting  all  expenses, 
during  the  same  periods  respectively } 

Answer.  Prices  of  sugars  on  plantations,  from  1832-33,  to  1841-42, 
have  been  as  follows,  during  the  month  of  March  of  each  year: 


Yeorfc 

Su9ara. 

MolaMai. 

Cropa. 

1832-33, 

54  a    54  cents. 
6    a    7       " 
51  a    6      •♦ 
10    a  11       " 
6      " 
5i  a    6      « 
6    a    «      " 
34  a    4      " 
H  a    51     « 
n  a    Ak    " 

19    cents. 
20    a  21      « 
18    a  19      " 
33    a  34      " 

23      " 

'     22      •« 

23    a  24      «• 

15    a  10      " 

16      «« 
13    a  13i    *' 

70,000 

75.000 
110,000 

36.000 

75,000 
No  return. 

1833-34» 

1834-35 

1835-36, 

1836-37, 

1837-38 

1838-39 

1839-40 

1840-41, 

1841-42,  

No  return. 

119.947 
120.000 
125,000 

1842-43, , 
1843-44,. 
1844-45,  . 


And  from 
3|  a    4   cents. 

5; 


51  a    64 
3i*    4i 


1842-45. 

11    allicenU. 

20      " 
14    a  15jk    <« 


140.316 
100,346 
904,913 
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The  preceding  comparative  statement  of  crops  and  prices  show  the 
practical  operation  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  influence  of  the  one 
upon  the  other. 

Bjemaxke. — The  above  prices  are  taken  from  the  New  Orleans  Prices 
Current.  March  is  the  month  of  the  year  wheta  the  bulk  of  the  sugar 
crop  is  sold,  it  being  then  sufficiently  drained  for  exportation. 

The  product  per  slave  will  be  found  in  answer  to  questions  4  and  6. 


PrU69  and  Crops  of  Cotton  from  1832-33  to  1841-42. 

Month*. 

183S.33.  1  1833-34. 

1834-33.  {  1835^. 

1836^. 

1837-38.    1838-39. 

17  'a  m 

13    al4| 
11    a  13 

9    all 
to    all 

9*  a  m 
lot  a  13 

11  mm 

lU  a  13# 

17    a18 
13^  a  16 

lUam 

l^  a  19 
15^  a  19 
I4|  a  17 
14    a  171 
m  a  15i 
V2k  a  15i 
Si  a  IS 

6  a  12 
8    a  10 

7  a  10 
7    alii 

8    alii    8    a  10 

October, 

Norember, 

December, 

January, ^c**  ••.•••••• 

13  a  15 
m  a  16 
14i  a  16 

14  a  17 

14  am 

15  «  171 

15    a  171 

15  a  17 
14i  a  17 
14^  a  17 
Hi  a  18 

16  al8i 
15iaS» 
15    a  184 
14i  a  18^ 
14\  a  18 
14i  a  18 

9i  a  18 
Siall 
8i  all 
9    a  11 

10  a  101 
lOi  a  13 

11  al3i 

11      A  IS4. 

February,....?;. 

March, 

8    a  10)  13    a  16 
8    a  101 13    a  I54. 

AdtU. 

lOA  a  13  lift    •  ifl' 

8ial(t4 
8»all 
8i  all 
8ial0) 
8ialli 

i3i  a  16 
14    a  16 
Hi  a  141 
13    al4i 
10    alii 

mC./.-...v....;.......:::: 

iuoe, , 

July 

Augujt 

11    al3i 
U    a  13 
11    a  13 
lU  •  13i 

16    a  SO 
18    a  SO 
16    a90 
18    a20 



1,854,338 

Crop*  of  the  United  Sutee, 

1.070,438'  1,905.394 

1.380,7i5 

l,4SS,990 

1,801,497 

1,360,533 

Mooiba. 


September,. 
OoCober,.... 
November,., 
Dcceoiber,., 
January,.... 
Ft:ljruary,.. 

March, 

ApriU 

May, 

Jane, 

July 

August,...., 


1839-4a     1840-41.    1841-43.    1843-43. 


8  alOi 
10  a  IS 
8  a  10 
7i  a  9 
7i  a  9 
7  a  9 
6  a  7| 
6ia  8i 
6i  a  9 
7ia  9i 
7ia  9| 
7i  a  10 


8  a  10 

9  a  10 

8  a  9i 
8ia  Of 
8ia  9* 
9i  a  lOi 
9i  a  10) 
9i  a  10) 

lOi  a  Hi 
9i  alO 

9  alii 
9    alii 


lOi 
8)  a  9) 
81  a  10) 
8)  a  10 
8    a  91 
7i  a  10 
^  alO 
71  a  10 
61  a  10 
61  a  10 
6)  a  10 
61 


6 
6ia8 
5ia74 
H  a7) 
5ia7) 

Man 

4ia7 
4ia7| 
5ia7) 
51  a8 
5)  a8 
5)  a  8 


1943-44. 


5)a  8 
7  a  8) 
6)  a  8 
7ia  8| 
8ial0) 
8)  a  10 
81  a  9) 
71a  9) 
6)  a  8) 
7a" 
6ia 
6i  a 


1844.45. 


6  a7i 
5)a71 
51a6i 
4a6l 
4ia6i 

4  a  61 

5  a6i 
H  a7i 
51  a7i 
51  a7i 
61  a7i 
61a7i 


Crop<  of  the  Uoited  State< 8.177,835   1,634,945  1.683,574  8,378,87512,030,409  3.394,500 

NoTX.— The  price*  quotes 
beinf  lh>m  middtine^  to  Aiir. 


NoTX.— The  price*  quoted  are  for  middUog  to  fair,  loaviog  out  extreme  qualitiea,  average  qualitiea 
'  *  lali 


Question  7.  How  far  prices  and  profits  during  the  periods  referred  to 
have  heen  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  laws,  and  how  far  by 
the  state  of  the  currency  ? 

Answer.  To  that  extent  that  the  Federal  Government  itself  was  upon 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  on  the  termination  of  the  Compromise  bill ;  that 
it  sent  a  commissioner  to  Europe  to  n^otiate  a  pitiful  loan  of  four  to  five 
millions  of  dollars,  who  had  to  return  without  finding  a  single  taker : 
that  the  derangement  in  our  currency  and  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government  destroyed  confidence  between  man  and  man  ;  and,  for  the 
time  being,  carried  perturbation  and  ruin  to  almost  every  branch  of  our 
industry  throughout  the  land ;  but  that  such  of  our  products  as  are  chiefly 
sold  for  export,  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  being  always  paid  for  in  sterling, 
francs,  or  dollars,  did  not  suffer  any  thing  like  the  depreciation  sustained 
by  all  interests  strictly  local. 

Remarks.  High  prices  are  not  the  consequence  of  a  tariff,  \vhen  jodi- 
ciously  laid,  but  the  reverse.  In  our  revenue  arrangements,  the  effect  of 
taxing  the  foreign  article  competing  with  our  home  labour  has  been 
invariably  to  make  prices  considerably  cheaper. 
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This  proposition  is  fully  proved  by  our  commercial  history. 
Examples — Niles's  Register,  vol.  44  : 

1793,  iroD»  duty  $15  per  ton;  home  current  prices  $90  to  (95  per  ton. 

1816,    "        «         9        "     "     Il0tol20       •« 

1824,    «•        "        18        ••     •«     90- " 

^  1832,    "         "        22  40"     "     80     " 

New  York  Shipping  List,  chapter  4,  p.  212  (Congress  Library:) 

1816,  sugar,  duty  3  cts.;  home  current  prices  in  May,  14  i  to  16i  cents. 

1817,  *•  ....  "  •«  llJtol4      •* 

1818,  "  ....  "  «•  10itol5|" 

1820,  *•  ....  "  *«  8jktol24   « 

1823,  "  ....  "  •'  6jtol0     •« 

1625,  "  ....  «  "  7HolO     « 

1829,  •*  ....  «  «  64to8J     «* 

1831,  "  *'  "  6    to7      ^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  disciples  of  free  trade,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  McDuf- 
fie,  their  great  leader^  in  his  late  manifesto,  ^'  that  a  tax  upon  a  foreign 
article  produced  or  manufactured  in  this  country  advances  the  price  of 
the  home  article  the  whole  extent  of  the  tax,"  is  an  absurdity,  and  its 
application  to  sugar  and  low  cottons  will  show  it  at  once. 

The  duty  on  £reign  brown  sugars  is  2^  cents. 

The  crops  of  sugars  of  1842--43  and  1844-45  averaged,  as  seen  before, 
3}-  cents.  I 

Let  2^  cents  be  deducted  therefrom,  and  there  will  remain  If  cent, 
which,  but  for  the  tariff,  would  have  been,  according  to  Mr.  McDuffieVi 
doctrine,  the  legitimate  and  current  value  of  Louisiana  sugars  at  those 
epochs. 

Low  plain  cottons  (foreign)  pay  a  minimum  duty  of  about  7^  cents 
per  square  yard ;  according  to  Mr.  McDuffie's  doctrine,  the  home  article 
of  the  same  kind  is  thereby  enhanced  7|  cents.  Such  goods  from  our 
own  manufacturers  are  selling  throughout  the  Union  at  6^  cents.  Sup- 
posing the  tariff  remoyed,  by  what  rule  of  political  economy  could  -7^ 
cents  be  deducted  from  6^  cents  ?  Prices  must  ever  be  ruled  by  supply 
and  demand,  as  exchanges  by^old  and  silver. 

The  excess  of  production  of  any  commodity  whatever  over  the  wants 
of  consumption  carries  with  it  a  depreciation  far  beyond  that  excess. 

Whilst  one  per  cent,  less  than  the  quantity  of  commodities  required  for 
the  consumption  of  the  world  may  produce  an  advance  of  20,  30,  and 
even  50  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  production,  1  per  cent,  more  than  the 
quantity  wanted  may  produce  debasement  in  the  same  ratio. 

Examples — Niles's  Register,  vol.  1,  544  :     * 

1811,  coffee,  duty  5  cts. ;  currfent  prices  in  the  United  Statea  16  cents. 

1813,    "     "     *^       "  ....   22    " 

1820-22, coffee,    "     "     "  ....   27    «• 

1829-30,      "        «*     "     "  ....    12|  «« 

1831,  "         2      "     "  ...    12i  " 

1832,  "         1     "     "  ....    13     " 

1833,  "      free "     «     13    »« 

Which  shows  that  coffee,  under  a  duty  of  5  cents,  declined  gradually 
from  27  cents  to  12^  cents  ;  that  the  duty  was  reduced  3  cents  and  prices 
advanced  to  13  cents :  that  it  was  reduced  4  cents,  and  still  prices  con* 
tinned  13  cents ;  that  it  was  made  free,  and  that  prices  sustained  themr 
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flelres  at  13  cents.  A  refwence  to  the  annexed  paper,  (No.  3,)  page  761, 
will  show  that  the  crop  of  sugar  in  this  State  failed  in  1835-36,  and  that, 
trifling  as  it  is  compared  to  the  amount  produced  in  the  world,  prices  ad- 
vanced in  the  United  States  to  11  cents,  and  in  Cuba  to  6|  a  7  cents  ; 
nearly  100  per  cent,  over  their  real  value.  Our  imports  from  Cuba  that 
year  amounted  to  $12,514,718 ;  or  $5,708,093  more  than  any  previous 
year.  The  following  year  our  crop  was  an  average  one,  and  prices,  both 
here  and  in  Cuba,  receded  to  former  rates. 

Last  year  our  crop  exceeded  by  70,000  hhds.  the  largest  crop  ever 
produced  in  Louisiana;  our  market  opened  at  three  to  four  cents ;  yet,  in 
April  last,  the  extent  of  the  injury  done  to  the  Cuba  crop  by  a  hurricane 
and  drought  having  been  ascertained,  speculation  seized  upon  the  balance 
of  our  crop,  and  prices  advanced  to  six  and  seven  cents,  or  nearly  100 
per  cent.,  and  sugars  advanced  considerably  all  over  the  world.  A  refer- 
ence to  a  report  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  5th  May,  1841,  (Congress 
Library,)  will  show — 

STEBLmO* 

That  an  over  «upply  of  sugars  io  1834,  compared  to  1833,  of  215,140  cwt.,     ••      d. 

produced  a  decline  of 3      4 

That  a  short  supply  in  1835»  compared  to  1834,  of  317,810  cwt,  produced 

an  advance  of. 7    11^ 

That  an  over  supply  in  1836,  compared  to  1835,  of  167,864  cwt,  produced 

a  decline  of. 1      84 

That  a  short  supply  in  1837,  compared  to  1836,  of  100,171  cwt,  produced 

an  advance  of.  5    104 

That  an  over  supply  in  1838,  compared  to  1837,  of  415,081  cwt.,  produced 

adecline  of 12      2^ 

That  a  short  supply  in  1839,  compared  to  1838,  of  599,517  cwt.,  produced 

an  advance  of. .  • h 11        4 

That  a  short  supply  in  1840,  compared  to  1S39.  of  72,476  cwt,  produced 

an  advance  of. 18  !  !  ! 

or,  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  average  prices  of  183S. 

And  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  the  British  tariff  remained  un- 
touched for  sugars,  save  the  admission,  in  1836,  of  Bengals,  for  home 
con|topption. 

^Bb33  the  people  of  Great  Britain  received,  for  their  own  consump- 
tion^om  their  own  possessions,  4,184,964  cwt.  of  sugars,  for  which  they 
paid  i66,850,566  sterling. 

In  1840  the  emancipation  of  the  West  India  slaves  reduced  the  annual 
supply  954,286  cwt.,  and  the  people  had  to  pay,  for  3,210,678  cwt., 
iS9,385,115  sterling. 

The  history  of  our  cotton  industry,  from  1814  to  1840,  presents  the 
same  fluctuations.  (See  Document  No.  3.) 

There  was  a  high  tariff  when,  in  1817,  two  years  after  (he  peace,  up- 
lands were  selling  in  Liverpool  at  23^d. 

.  No  material  change  had  taken  place  in  our  revenue  laws  in  1822,  when 
cotton  declined  to  5|  a  8^d. ;  in  1824,  when  it  advanced  to  9  a  lO^d.  ; 
in  1825,  when  it  reached  16$  a  lOj^d. :  and  when,  in  1826,  it  receded  to 
6  a  8|d.  ;  and  in  1827,  to  4|  a  7|d. 

These  are  facts  worthy  the  attention  of  our  legislators,  and  in  political 
economy  facts  are  to  theory  what  foundation  is  to  its  superstructure. 

VOL.  il.— NO.  11.  126 
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TabU  produced  by  Mr.  Forttalh  om  arranged  JnfMr.  Champomier  ef  J^ew  OrUemMr 
showing  the  Crop  of  Sugar  made  in  Louinana  in  1844.  Mr,  Champamitr  gwee 
each  estate,  but  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  more  than  the  summary,  which  is 
as  follows  : 
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REPORT  OF  THE 
NEW   ORLEANS   CHAMBER  OF   COMMERCn 

It  is  just  at  this  moment  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  attending  tha 
editorial  duties  of  a  work  upon  the  plan  of  the  National  Magazine,  to 
make  the  proper  selections  of  the  vast  many  documents  with  which  we 
are  publicly  and  privately  favoured,  setting  foi:th,  in  the  roost  clear  and 
convincing  manner,  the  benefits  to  the  whole  country  of  the  protective 
system  ;  it  being  next  to  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject, 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  facts  and  arguments. 

We  make  this  remark,  that  our  readers  may  appreciate  this  difficulty 
generally ;  but  it  more  particularly  applies  to  the  present  number,  and  to 
the  following  extracts  from  the  very  important  report  of  the  New  Orleans 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  compared  with  the  very  convincing  facte 
elicited  in  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Forstall,  of  the  same 
city,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Walker's  circular,  also  published  in  this  number. 

The  truth  is  as  forcible  now  as  it  was  in  the  olden  time,  that  **  out  of 
the  mouths  of  many  witnesses  the  truth  is  established;"  and  although  tiie 
vtfa»bl^TC|K>rt,  to  the  extracts  from  which  we  now  ask  public  attentioo, 
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touches  many  of  the  points,  and  giv^  many  of  the  &ct8  so  clearly  stated 
by  Mr.  Forstall,  what  is  this  but  additional  eyidence  of  their  truth  ?  But 
the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  goes  even 
further  than  Mr.  F.,  and  derives  additional  force  from  its  being  the  testi- 
mony of  many,  and  not  merely  of  one  person.  Moreover,  that  Chamber 
is  doubtless  composed  of  many  persons  who  are  neither  growers  of  cot- 
ton, nor  planters  of  the  sugar  cane,  but  merchants,  interested  deeply  in  the 
export  trade  of  that  important  port. 

It  would  give  us  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  publish  the  whole  of  this 
report,  but  we  perceive  it  is  stated  to  be  taken  from  Mr.  Forstall's  facts, 
and  therefore,  so  far  as  sugar  and  molasses  are  concerned,  we  need  only 
say  that  the  report,  in  the  following  sentence,  endorses  the  testimosy  of 
Mr.  Forstall,  which  will  doubtless  give  it,  in  the  estimation  of  our  readers, 
all  the  force  it  would  have  if  emanating  from  the  New  Orleans  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  while  this  endorsement  will  show  why  we  have  contented 
ourselves  with  the  extract,  instead  of  publishing  the  report  entire. 

The  subject  has  been  fully  and  ably  treated  in  a  recent  publication  from 
the  pen  of  E.  J.  Forstall,  Esq.,  from  which  most  of  the  above  facts  have 
been  taken. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  report  was  submitted  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  New  .Orleans,  on  the  1st  of  December  last,  and  that 
it  was  in  answer  to  the  circulars  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  but  we 
do  not  find  it  among  the  testimony  attached  to  the  957  pages  of  Mr. 
Walker's  document,  as  presented  to  Congress.  We  think  it,  however, 
quite  fair  to  consider  it  as  part  of  his  testimony,  since  it  was  elicited  by 
him,  and  ought,  undoubtefjf^,  to  have  been  annexed  with  the  rest.  Why 
it  was  no%  the  Secretary  can  best  tell. 

It  is  proper  we  should  state,  that  it  passed  the  Chamber  with  only  one 
dissenting  voice,  and  bears  the  signatures  of  Wm.  L.  Hodge,  Alexander, 
GoA^i^,  and  J,  W.  Zacharie,  with  the  following  confirmation  by  the 
Chamber :  , 

'  On  motion,  it  was  Resolved,  (with  one  dissenting  voice,)  that  the  above  jeport  be 
ad^l^,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  transmitted  to  the  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  thci 
'^^^^,  as  the  answer  of  this  Chamber.  SAML.  J.  PETERS,  President. 

^^fLRLEB  fiaiGGs,  Secretary:* 


••  un  m( 
ad^|^,a 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.  « 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  on  Ist  December,  1845,  Mr.  Hodge, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  submitted  the 
following  report,  viz : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  questions  propounded  by  the 
Honourable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  had  been  officially  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chamber,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following 

REPORT. 

Many  of  these  questions  do  not  in  any  way  apply  to  the  state  of  things 
as  they  at  present  exist  in  Louisiana,  and  others  cannot  be  answered  fully 
and  correctly  without  much  time  to  procure  the  needful  and  detailed 
information .  Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee,  without  attempt- 
ing to  reply  in  detail  and  in  regular  order  to  each  question  separately,  will 
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endeavour  to  give  a  general  answer,  embracing  tbe  principal  pointa  which 
are  more  particularly  applicable  to  this  State. 

The  agricultural  productions  of  Louisiana  may  be  considered  as  confined 
to  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  and  rice  ;  the  latter,  however,  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  £r  short  of  what  is  required  for  consumption.  Com  and  ha^ 
are  raised  on  the  plantations  for  their  own  consumption,  and  some  of  ihs 
former  even  for  sale,  but  to  so  small  an  extent  as  not  to  be  worthy  of 
notice.  The  quantity  of  both  grown  in  the  State  is  fiir  from  being  a  fiill 
supply  for  local  consumption,  and  large  quantities  of  both  from  other 
States  are  annually  sold  and  consumed  here.  The  same  in  regard  to 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  onions,  &c.  Other  grain  than  com  is  not  cultivated 
in  the  State. 

The  cotton  crop  of  Louisiana  may  be  estimated  at  330,000  hales  of 
400  pounds  each,  varying  as  the  season  may  be  more  or  less  favourable. 

The  sugar  crop  of  the  last  five  years  has  been : 

1840-41.       I      1841-42.        I      1342-43.        I      1S43-44.        I      1844-45. 
•     120,000  hhds.  |  125,000  hhds.  |  140,000  hhds.  |  100,000  hhds.  |  200,000  hhds. 

Of  an  average  nett  weight  of  1,000  pounds  each. 

The  molasses  is  estimated  at  45  to  50  gallons  per  hogshead. 

The  State  does  not  raise  horses,  mules,  sheep,  hogs,  or  provisions, 
sufficient  for  her  consumption.  Some  horses.though  comparatively  few, 
and  some  horned  cattle,  are  furnished  from  the  western  districts  of  the 
State.  Hogs,  td^a  limited  extent,  are  raised  on  some  of  the  plantations ; 
but  on  most  of  them  none  at  ail.  Sheep  are  also  raised,  but  in  very  small 
numbers  ;  and  the  State  is  dependant  on  thi(J¥e6tern  States  for  nearly  all 
her  bacon,  pork,  and  butchers'  meat ;  for  alfter  Sread-stufls  and  grain, 
and  horse  and  cattle  feed,  except  hay  and  corn,  of  w^ich,  as  already 
stated,  a  partial  supply  is  grown  in  the  Stale. 

Sixty  thousand  bales  of  pressed  )i%y  are  annually  imported  ^oMf  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  Western  States.  W    ■ 

All  the  mules,  nearly  all  the  horses,  oxen,  pork,  bacon,  salted  beef, 
breadnstuflb,  and  provisions,  are  procured  from  the  Western  States^ 

Out  of  the  city  of  Kew  Orleans,  there  are  no  manufactories,  del 
of  the  name,  unless  it  may  be  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Baton  Rou{ 
the  city,  they  are  few,  and  on  a  limited  scale.  There  is  a  small 
mill,  and  one  or  two  on  a  large  scale  are  in  contemplation,  but  depending 
on  the  coming  action  of  Congress  respecting  the  tariff.  There  are  seve- 
ral iron  foundries,  and  engine  makers,  and  some  copper  and  tin  manufac- 
tures ;  five  or  six  sugar  refiners  ;  one  paper  mill,  three  steam  grist  mills, 
and,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  extensive  brick  yards  and  steam  saw  mills. 
It  is  believed  these  embrace  nearly  or  quite  all  the  establishments  of  any 
note,  and  of  course  do  not  include  those  of  minor  importance,  that  are 
dispersed  in  private  buildings  throughout  the  city,  sucn  as  lock  and  gun 
smiths,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  &c. ;  but  even  these  are  in  compara- 
tively very  limited  numbers,  and  furnishing  ^ut  a  small  portion  of  the 
necessary  supply,  required  by  the  community,  of  their  respective  articles. 

The  great  staples  of  the  State  are,  of  course,  sugar  and  cotton,  and  her 
resources  and  prosperity  at  present  depend  on  the  culture  of  these  two 
articles. 

Until  within  a  few  yeans,  the  culture  of  cotton  gave  very  large  profits, 
greatly  exceeding  that,  perhaps,  of  any  other  imlustrial  pursuit,  either 
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terteulloral  <x  mediamcal — ^tbe  natural  and  ineyitable  consequence  of 
which  was,  particularly  in  such  an  enterprising  countxy  as  the  United 
States,  that  capital  was  attracted  to,  and  accumulated'  so  rapidly  in,  that 
particular  culture,  that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  consump- 
tion, the  production  has  overtaken,  if  it  even  has  not  exceeded  it,  and  a 
consequent  reaction  has  taken  place,  and  that  interest  is  now  compara- 
tively depressed,  particularly  in  the  older  planting  States  on  the  Atlantic, 
-where  the  production  per  acre  is  so  much  less  than  in  the  new  and  rich 
soil  of  the  southwestern  section  of  our  country.  Excessive  production 
is  the  ^at  evil  under  which  the  culture  of  cotton  is  now  labouring;  and 
any  thing  which  will  permanently  divert  a  portion  of  the  force  now  engaged 
in  raising  it,  to  some  other  object,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  greatly 
benefit  the  cotton  planter ;  but,  unfortunately,  these  latter  are  constantly 
striving,  by  increasing  cultivation,  to  compensate  themselves  for  low 
prices,  though  even,  at  pr^nt  rates,  it  yields  an  annual  return  equal  to 
any  of  the  great  agricultural  staples  of  the  North  or  West. 

In  answer,  more  particularly,  to  the  twentynsixth  question  of  tfie 
Honourable  Secretary,  whether  the  present  duties  benefit  the  agricidtural 
productions  of  the  State,  the  committee  would  reply  afSrmatively,  both 
aa  regards  cotton  and  sugar.  The  present  duties  tne  committee  consider 
aa  the  principal  cause  of  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States,  which  benefit  the  cotton  planter.         ^ 

1st.  Because  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  another  and  an  important 
competitor  with  oik/a  purchasers  of  the  raw  materiaL.  He  is  early  and 
constantly JjS'  the  market,  and  always  with  a  favourable  effect  for  the 
planters  aato  price,  and  pMr  heavy  and  constant  purchases,  it  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  keep  the  market  above  tl^e  rates  that  wovdd*  otherwise 
prevail. 

2dly.  The  domestic  manufacturer  consumes  exclusively  American  cot- 
ton, whereas  the  British  manuftefurer  uses  only  about  three-fourths  of 
Americiin,  and  the  balance  India,  Egyptian,  and  Brazil;  and  if  the  cotton 
goods  now  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  requiring  probably 
"''"  "00  bales  annually  of  our  own  cotton,  were  manufactured  in, 
mported  from,  England,  only  375,000  bales  of  American  cotton 
be  consumed,  and  the  remaining  125,000  bales  would  be  foreign 
cotton. 

3dly.  The  domestic  manufacture  has  entirely  driven  from  the  markets 
the  immense  quantity  of  coarse  Bengal  cotton  goods,  which  were  pre- 
viously imported  from  Calcutta  and  Madras,  to  an  extent  that  required 
40  to  50,000  bales  of  cotton  to  manufacture,  and  would,  if  we  continued 
to  import  in  the  same  ratio  for  our  present  population,  require  more  than 
double  that  quantity.  The  first  protective  tariff  of  1816,  advocated  and 
urged  by  Southern  statesmen,  killed  off*  that  entire  trade  at  a  single  blow, 
and  now  a  much  better  and  more  serviceable  fabric  is  furnished  at  less 
than  one-third  the  price,  and  manufactured  exclusively  from  our  own  cot- 
ton, instead  of  being  exclusively  of  foreign  cotton,  with  the  additional  fact, 
that  large  quantities  of  American  cotton  are  now  consumed  in  manufac- 
tured.goods  sent  by  us  into  those  very  ports  in  India,  from  whence  we 
formerly  drew  such  heavy  supplies. 

4thly.  A  laree  quantity  of  American  cotton  is  consumed  for  manu- 
factured goods  lor  tne  Chinese  market,  with  the  prospect  of  an  enormous 
increase.     The  cheapness  of  India  cotton,  and  the  vicinity  of  it,  prevent 
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us  from  competing  with  the  raw  material  in  the  markets  of  China,  which 
we  can  only  enter  with  the  manufactured  article— for  the  ereat  perfection 
and  superiority  of  our  machinery,  our  greater  skill,  and  tne  vast  advan- 
tages of  our  motive  power,  enable  us  to  overcome  their  cheap  labour,  em- 
ployed upon  rude  and  unscientific  hand  looms,  and  their  inveterate 
prejudices  against  all  innovations  or  changes,  will  effectually  prevent 
them  from  adopting  our  spindles,  power  looms,  and  steam  engines,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  and  difficulty  of  introducing  such  radical  changes  in 
so  remote  a  country,  even  if  they  were  more  willing  to  adopt  them ;  and 
we  are  probably  destined,  in  a  very  few  yearsj  to  see  the  cotton  goods 
now  annually  manufactured  in  that  empire  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bales  of  India  cotton,  superseded  by  goods  made  in  the  United  States, 
from  our  own  raw  material.  This  efiect  has  already  been  produced  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  British  India,  where  their  hand  looms  are  rapidly 
giving  way  before  British  and  American  manufactured  cotton,  though  ad 
import  duty  has  been  imposed  upon  them,  which  the  British  government 
has  recently  doubled  on  those  imported  in  American  vessels. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  cotton  has,  therefore,  advanced  the  inte- 
rest of  the  cotton  grower,  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  Anjencan 
cotton,  not  only  at  home,  but  by  opening  new  markets  abroad,  and  sub- 
stituting goods  made  entirely  from  our  cotton,  for  those*  which  previously 
were  wholly  or  partially  made  from  foreign  cotton.  These  results  are 
constantly  extending  and  increasing,  and  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
continued  success  and  prosperity  of  the  domestic  manufacture. 


THE  CX)NDinON  OF  EVOUSH  LABOURERS 

IN   THE   AGRICULTURAL   AND   MANUFACTURING   DISimCTS. 

On  the  examination  of  Secretary  Walker's  Report  in  our  last  number, 
we  stated  our  opinion  that  the  question  of  protection  or  no  protectift  to 
the  industry  of  the  United  States,  was  a  ^'  question  of  the  profits  of  labour'^ 
— and  we  took  occasion  then,  as  we  have  repeatedly  done,  to  speak  of  the 
depression  of  labour  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
consequent  degradation  of  man  in  the  scale  of  creation.  As  some  of  our 
readers  may  not  have  had,  as  we  have  had,  an  opportunity  of  a  personal 
inspection  into  that  matter — we  propose  now  to  give  them  some  account 
of  it,  from  very  recent  British  authority — assuring  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  to  us  a  very  painful  duty — for  we  cannot  if  we  would,  and 
we  would  not  if  we  could,  avoid  having  our  sympathies  deeply  excited, 
in  the  recollection,  that  we  are  about  to  speak  of  our  fellow  men,  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  who,  though  they  reside  in  other  climes,  and 
under  other  skies,  still  are  they  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam,  the  work- 
manship in  common  with  ourselves  of  the  same  Almighty  hand ;  and  were 
it  within  our  power  so  to  order  it,  gladly  would  we  that  they  should  have 
extended  to  them  the  many  blessings  enjoyed  under  our  own  benign 
institutions ;  and  our  earnest  desire  is,  that  the  late  alterations  proposed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  should  they  be  adopted,  may  produce  even  a  greater 
melioration  to  the  condition  of  the  English  labourer,  than  the  premier^ 
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most  sanguine  hopes,  and  we  doubt  not  his  ardent  wishes  have  antici- 
pated. 

We  cannot,  however,  see  that  it  can  by  any  possibility  bene&t  them,  to 
reduce  us  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  their  abject  state ;  and  believing,  as  we 
do,  that  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Secretary  Walker's  proposed  change  in  our 
Revenue  System  would  inevitably  result  in  this,  we  proceed  to  show  it 
forth  in  all  its  horrours,  as  a  timely  and  solemn  warning. 

We  have  before  us  a  work  on  over-population,  being,  an  inquiry  into 
the  extent  and  causes  of  the  distress  previiling  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  British  Islands,  and  into  the  means  of  remedying  it,  by  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Thornton,  published  in  London,  by  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longmans,  Paternoster  Row,  in  1846. 

The  first  extract  from  this  work,  relates  to  the  agricultural  labourer  ; 
it  then  goes  on  and  shows  the  condition  of  the  labourer  dependent  upon 
manufactures. 

DEPRESSED  AND  DEGRADED  LABOUR  OF  ENGLAND,  ACCORDING  TO 

MR.  THORNTON. 

Agricultural  labourers  claim  the  first  notice,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  their  occupation,  as  of  their  forming,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  domestic  servant^,  the  most  numerous  class  in  the  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1841,  their  whole  number,  including  women  and 
children,  in  England  and  Wales,  Wfts  966,271 ;  of  whom  772,072  were 
male  adults.  The  nature  of  field  labour  being  much  the  same  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  earnings  of  ag- 
ricultural labourers  would  likewise  be  everywhere  pretty  nearly  equal ; 
but  although  subject  to  less  striking  variations  than  wages  in  other  de- 
partments of  industry,  they  do  really  vary  very  materially,  not  only  in 
difierent  counties,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  same  county.  It  may  seem 
strange,  that  where  wages  are  unusually  high,  they  should  not  be  imme- 
diately reduced  to  the  common  level  by  the  migration  of  labourers  from 
other  quarters ;  but,  besides  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  Adam 
Smith's  assertion,  that  '^  man  is  the  least  transportable  species  of  lug- 

Sge,"  the  comparative  isolation  and  the  illiterateness  of  agricultural 
)Ourers  prevent  their  knowing  much  of  the  state  of  afiairs  beyond  their 
own  neighbourhood.  Moreover,  until  the  late  change  in  the  poor  law, 
the  laws  affecting  the  settlement  of  paupers  virtually  almost  confined  the 
English  field  labourer  to  his  native  parish ;  and  would  of^en  have  re- 
strayied  him,  even  if  so  disposed,  from  going  elsewhere  in  quest  of  better 
remuneration.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  every  part  of  the  country.  We 
may  confine  our  attention  to  those  districts  which  present  the  most 
striking  contrasts,  and  having  ascertained  both  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
degrees  on  the  social  scale  occupied  by  labourers,  we  shall  be  able  to 
judge  of  their  general  condition,  and  to  determine  in  what  districts  their 
numbers  are  excessive. 

No  other  part  of  England  seems  to  have  a  better  right  than  Lincoln- 
shire k)  be  entitled  the  labourer's  paradise.  His  wages  in  this  county, 
accoraing  to  one  account,*  range  from  lls.^  to  13s.  a  week,  but  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  by  Lord  Worsley  in  the  House  of  CommoBs,J 

*  Reports  on  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  AKriculture^  1843. 
t  At  $4  SO  the  pound  sterling,  a  shilling  is  24  centB.-^Hbrroa. 
X  Hansard's  Pari.  Deb.,  lath  March,  1844. 
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they  ate  never  less  than  9s.  even  in  winter,  nor  less  than  12s.  at  other 
seasons ;  while,  if  task-work.be  taken  into  the  account,  a  man's  avenge 
earninn  throughout  the  year  are  from  13s.  to  16.  6d.  a  week,  to  which 
his  wue  may,  at  certain  seasons,  add  lOd.  or  Is.  a  day  by  field  work. 
The  money  wages  of  labourers  in  husbandry,  however,  sometimes  form 
only  part  of  their  income.  In  Lincolnshire,  the  |>ractice  of  allotting  to 
them  snudl  portions  of  land  of  half  an  acre  in  extent,  at  the  rent  custom- 
ary in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  cultivated  in  their  spare  hours,  has  now 
become  pretty  general,  and  adds  greatly  to  their  resources.  Half  an  acre, 
under  i^iiade  tilkge,  may  produce  on  an  aversjge  ten  pounds  worth*  of 
potatoes  and  other  v^etables,  and  will  aUow  of  a  pig  being  kept  besides, 
so  that  the  average  annual  profit  of  a  cultivator  may  be  &irly  estimated  as 
hiffh  as  iSll.  Eleven  pounds  sterling  a  year  are  a  fraction  leas  than  4s. 
3a.  a  week,  which,  added  to  14s.  of  wages,  will  make  a  weekly  income 
of  18s.  3d.  altogether.  In  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  labourers  are 
sometimes  hired  by  the  year,  and  at  Kilstern,  where  this  seems  to  be  a 
common  custom,  they  are  said  to  have  besides  about  £28  a  year  in  money, 
a  cottage  and  garden  rent  free,  *^  the  keep  of  a  pig  in  the  crews  in  the 
Winter,  and  run  upon  the  hna  in  the  summer,"  and  the  right  to  four 
quarters  of  barley  and  two  <|uarters  of  wheat  at  a  low  price.  The  total 
income  of  a  single  man,  so  situated,  may  be  thus  estimated. 

Yearly  wage« 78    0  0 

Annaal  value  of  cottage  aDd  of  garden  produce 6    0  0 

Proat  by  sale  of  pig, 1     0  0 

Gain  by  low  price  of  corn  supplied  by  the  farmer 2  10  0 

37  10    0 
To  which  may  be  added,  for  uett  produce  of  allotment,* 10    0    U  , 

Making  altogether  the  sum  of, 47  10    0 

Or  about  ISs.  3d.  a  week. 

About  Kilstern  agricultural  labourers  can  afford  to  eat  fresh  meat  almost 
every  day ;  and  throughout  Lincolnshire  they  seem  to  be  able  to  do  so 
pretty  frequently.  At  other  times  they  have  bacon  (for  they  almost  al- 
ways eat  their  pig  themselves ;)  but  their  principal  diet  is  wheaten,  and 
sometimes  barley  oread,  dumplings,  and  potatoes ;  with  cheese,  butter, 
onions,  and  other  vegetables,  and  tea. 

This  notice  of  Lincolnshire  requires  little  alteration  to  adapt  it  to  the 
adjoining  county  of  Rutland,  where  farm  servants  are  similarly  well  (Nud, 
and  are  likewise  in  general  allotment  holders.  It  may  be  mentioned  that, 
both  in  Lincolnshire  and  Rutland,  the  cottager  frequently  keeps  a  cow 
upon  his  land,  and  gets  a  daily  supply  of  milk  instead  of  vegetables. 

Next  in  order,  according  to  the  social  position  of  the  peasantry,  comes 
the  three  northern  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  West- 
moreland. In  the  first  of  these,  the  mode  of  hiring  farm  servants  is  pecu- 
liar. Some  are  engaged  merely  by  the  day,  in  which  case  the  wages  of 
men  are  2s.  or  2s.  3d. ;  but  this  custom  is  not  the.  most  common.  There 
being  but  few  villages  from  which  occasional  assistance  can  be  obtained, 
farmers  endeavour  to  maintain  upon  their  own  lands  as  many  persins  as 
they  are  likely  to  require  at  the  busiest  season.     Upon  every  farm  there 

*•  Miinitet  of  ETidencc  before  Committee  on  Cottage  Allotments. 
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are  a  number  of  cottages,  with  gardens  attached,  and  ^'  every  man  who  la 
engaged  by  the  year  has  one  of  these  cottages.  His  family  commonly 
find  employment,  more  or  less ;  but  one  female  he  is  bound  to  have  always 
in  readiness  to  answer  ihe  master's  call,  and  to  work  at  stipulated  wages, 
'which  are  universally  lOd.  a  day,  except  at  harvest,  when  they  are  Is. 
Xo  this  engagement  the  name  of  bondage  b  given ;  and  such  females  are 
called  bondagers,  or  women  who  work  the  bondage."* 

The  advantage  of  this  system  to  the  labouring  class  is  unquestionable. 
The  hind,  as  the  yearly  labourer  is  called,  has  a  cottage  and  garden  for 
himself  and  his  family,  several  of  whom  are,  in  many  cases,  engaged  by 
the  year,  as  .well  as  himself.  His  own  wages  are  paid  chiefly  in  kind ; 
those  of  his  sons,  &c.,  either  in  money,  or  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
kind.  Thbir  average  amount  may  be  ascertained  from  the  subjoined  de- 
tailed examples,  taken  from  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle's  Report,  of  the  conditions 
entered  into  with  their  labourers  by  three  large  occupiers  of  land : 


Mr.  Grey. 
36  bush,  oats, 
24     "      barley, 
12     «      peas, 

3     ••      wheat, 

3     «•      rye, 
36  to  40  bush,  of  potatoes, 
24  lbs.  of  wool, 
A  cow's  keep  for  the  year. 
Cottage  and  garden, 
Conl  carrying  from  the  pit, 
J&4  in  cash. 


Mr.  Jf^toiek. 

10  bush,  wheat, 
30    "     oats, 
10    "     barley, 
10    "     rye, 
10    **      peas, 
A  cow's  keep  for  the  year, 
SCIO  yards  of  potatoes, 
Cottage  and  garden. 
Coals  lod, 
£3  109.  in  cash, 
2  bushels  of  barley,  in  lieu 
of  hens. 


Mr.  HmdmarA. 
36  bush,  oats, 
24    "     barley, 
12    "     peas, 
6    "     wheat, 
1000  yards  of  potatoeff, 
A  cow's  keep,. 
House  and  garden, 
Coals  led, 
£5  in  cash. 


A  still  better  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Northumbrian  peasantry  may 
be  obtained  from  the  annexed  specimen  of  the  half-yearly  accounts  be- 
tween Mr.  Hindmarsh  and  one  of  his  hinds^  and  from  the  succeeding  table, 
showing  the  sums  due  at  the  end  of  the  half  year  to  several  hinds  on  a 
farm  in  another  part  of  Northumberland,  being  the  surplus  earnings  of  all 
the  members  of  each  family,  which  they  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  call 
for  in  the  course  of  the  half  year,  and  had  left  in  their  master  ^s  hands  tiU 
Martinmas. 


WUiiam  £Bndmar9h,  Etq.f  Dr.  to  John  Thompson. 


Jane  Thompson,  the  bondager,  121  i  days  at  lOd., • 5 

Kate  Thompson,  (a  child,)  24  harvest  days  at  Is., ' 

—  —  —  73M&y>sit5d. .'•... 

Eliza  Thompson,  (a  younger  child,)  7^  day^, 

Isabella  Thompson,  (a  dress  maker  at  other  times,)  351  days  at  Is.,.. 

—  —        20  harvest  days  at  2s.  3d., 

Wife,  9  harvest  days • 

His  old  father,  52  days, • 

John  Thompson's  half-year's  cash, ....•••  .^ 


1 
4 

10 
1 

15 
5 
0 

18 

10 


d. 
3 
0 

n 

9 
0 
3 
0 
0 


£19    (}    8 


•  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle,  in  Reports  on  Emp.  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agric,  1843.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  there  is  nothing  slavish  but  the  sound  in  these 
terms  "  bondage"  and  **  bondager."  They  only  mark  the  Danish  descent  of  the 
modern  Northumbrians.  Like  the  Nor^vegian  Sonde,  and  the  English  husbandman 
%nd  htubandt  they  are  not  *•  derived  from  the  word  band,  or  bond,  or  bind,  synony- 
mous with  vmeulum  and  its  derivatives,  but  from  the  Scandinavian  words,  bond^ 
brend,  bor,  synonymous  with  inhabiting,  dwelling  in,  dwell.  Bonder  and  husband* 
man  are  the  in-dwellers  and  householders.  Bondt  is  the  inhabitant,  not  the  bonds* 
man." — Laings  JSTorway,  p.  369, 

▼OL.  n. — NO.  11.  127 


£    a.  <L 

G.  Craniton, 8  3  6i 

A.  Tuonat, « 15  U  44 

J.  Redpath, 9  7  lU 

S.Kwart, 5  5  9i 

A.Gray, 7  14  4i 

A.  Elliott 23  2  2 
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T.RolMon, 4     3  11 

J.  Craoston, 6  12    ^i 

A.  Yoang 7     3    5| 

E.  Daviton, 5  15     1 

G.CherDside, 5  16     7 

T.  Middlemas, 4     9  lOi 

T.  FuUertoQ,  in  debt  to  hia  maater  X7  9a.  S^d.  He  had  lost  a  Talaable  cow,  and  bia 
master  had  lent  him  JCIO  to  replace  it  , 

The  food  of  these  people  is,  as  might  he  presumed,  composed  chieflj 
of  the  article  they  receive  in  liea  of  wages,  and  consists  of  oatmeal  por- 
ridge, bread  made  of  barley  and  peameal  mixed,  potatoes,  milk,  and  occa- 
sionally bacon.    They  cannot  complain  of  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of 
their  food.     ^^  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  a  hind,  with  but  few  in 
family,  has,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  good  deal  of  corn  to  dispose  ofj  for 
which  his  master  is  always  willing  to  give  him  the  market  price."     The 
Northumbrian  peasantry  are,  however,  much  better  fed  than  housed.     Sir 
F.  H.  Doyle  shrewdly  remarks,  that  if  throughout  a  large  district  cottages 
were  held  rent  free,  many  of  them  would  probably  be  unfit  to  live  in,  and 
Northumberland,  he  says,  justifies  the  assertion.     The  cottages  there 
generally  contain  only  one  room,  about  17  feet  long  by  15  broad.     The 
walls  are  of  rubble,  or  stones  imbedded  in  mud ;  the  floor  is  also  mud; 
and  the  thatch,  old,  patched,  and  rotten,  looks  more  like  the  top  of  a 
dunghill  than  of  a  house.     There  is  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  these  hovels 
in  a  little  tract*  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilly,  which  shows  thatHhey  are  such 
as  no  kind-hearted  master  would  keep  a  cow  in.     It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  something  has  been  done  of  late  to  wipe  away  this  disgrace. 
Sir  Walter  Riddeil,  and  other  benevolent  landlords,  have  built  ranges  of 
comfortable  cottages  on  their  estates,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  excel* 
lent  an  example  will  soon  be  generally  imitated. 

The  peasantry  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  ought  perhaps  to 
have  been  placed  before  those  of  Northumberland,  for  a  smaller  |Nt>por^ 
tion  of  them  belong  to  the  class  of  mere  labourers.  Heads  of  families  are 
very  commonly  proprietors  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  which  they  cultivate 
with  their  own  hands,  procuring  from  their  little  fieeholds  not  only  every 
necessary  article  of  food,  but  also  the  raw  materials  of  clothing,  which 
they  partly  manufacture  themselves.  These  ^^  statesmen,^'  or  ^^  lairds,'' 
as  they  are  called,  do  not  aspire  to  luxury ;  but  all  their  wishes  are  amply 
satisfied,  and  few  people  enjoy  more  of  humble  happiness.  Their  sons, 
if  not  required  at  home,  enter  the  service  of  the  neighbouring  farmers. 
They  are  commonly  hired  by  the  half  year,  for  which  period  they  are 

Said  from  £Q  10s.  to  iS9  10s.,  and  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  their  masters' 
ouses,  which  they  seldom  leave  until,  through  the  death  of  some  rela- 
tion or  neighbour,  they  succeed  to  the  ownership  or  lease  of  a  cottage 
farm.  ^'  What  is  called  surplus  labour  does  not  here  exist.  •  Intersected 
in  every  direction  by  ranges  of  almost  inaccessible  and  barren  mountains, 
die  population  is  thinly  dotted  over  the  intervening  valleys,"  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  facilities  for  cultivation  and  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment.*!* 

•  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Border  Peasantry.  "" 

t  Mr.  Voules*  Report  on  Westmoreland  and  Camberland,  in  Appendix  to  Second 

Annual  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commiaaioners.    Meaars.  Bailey  and  Culley*s  Report  on 

NorthumberUad,  CombtfrUnd,  dtc. 
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These  particulars  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  condition  of 
the  happiest  portion  of  the  English  peasantry. '  Truly  it  presents  no  very 
captivating  picture.  The  allotment  holders  of  Lincolnshire  and  Rutland, 
luid  the  yeomen  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  indeed,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion which  leaves  little  to  be  Wished  for,  but  such  labourers  as  are  entirely 
dependant  on  wages,  although  they  may  be  secure  from  want,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  know  any  thing  of  condfort.  Still  it  is  something  to  obtain,  by 
incessant  toil,  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  even  this  modicum  of  good  fortune  were  everywhere  the  husbandman's 
lot.  How  far  otherwise  is  the  fact  we  shall  perceive,  when,  having  ob- 
served him  in  his  palmiest  state,  we  now  descend  to  the  other  extremity 
of  the  scale,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  life  he  leads  in  the  counties  of  Wilts 
and  Somerset. 

Dorsetshire  affords  an  instance  pf  the  way  in  which  the  rate  of  wages 
sometimes  varies  at  places  within  the  same  neighbourhood.     If  any  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  statements  made  by  witnesses  of  the  highest 
respectability,*  which,  while  attracting  a  great  deal  of  public  attention, 
still  remain  unrefuted,  it  is  certain  that  in  most  parts  of  the  county  the  total 
receipts  of  a  labouring  man  do  not  exceed  8s.  a  week,  yet  in  others,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Blandford,  for  example,  the  average  is  represented, 
on  equally  good  authority,!  as  not  less  than  lis.,  exclusive  of  other  ad- 
vantages, such  as  the  possession  of  a  cottage,  either  rent  free,  or  at  a 
reduced  rent,  a  potato  ground  rent  free,  and  the  occasional  use  of  his  mas- 
ter's horses  in  his  allotment.  ,  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  is  an  exce))- 
tion  to  the  rule,  and  that  in  general  a  field  labourer  cannot,  one  week  with 
another,  earn  more  than  8  shillings.     A  woman  may  earn  six  pence,  eight 
pence,  or  a  shilling  a  day,  according  to  the  season,  but  the  employment 
of  women  in  agriculture  is  not  continuous,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  eam- 
in|8  of  a  cottager's  wife  throughout  the  year  do  not  much  exceed  50 
shillings.;];    A  man  and  his  wife  may,  therefore,  have  9s.  a  week,  or  £23 
8s.  a  year,  to  provide  for  three  and  a  quarter  persons  on  an  average. 
Fifty  shillings  go  for  rent,  thirty  for  fuel,  thirty  more  for  soap  and  candies, 
and  five  pounds  for  clothes,  leaving  twelve  pounds  eighteen  shillings  a 
year,  or  about  eight  pence  half-penny  a  day,  to  buy  food  for  the  family, 
that  is  to  say,  a  fraction  more  than  two  pence  half-penny  a  head  daily. 
Taking  the  average  price  of  such  bread  as  is  used  by  the  peasantry  in  the 
West  of  England  to  be  one  shilling  the  gallon  loaf  of  8  lbs.  11  oz.,  and  that 
of  potatoes  to  be  fourteen  pence  per  bushel  of  55  lbs.,  two  pence  half-penny 
will  purchase  about  29  oz.  of  bread  or  10  lbs.  of  potatoes.     In  Ireland, 
where  the  character  of  the  potato  may  be  presumed  to  be  best  understood, 
five  pounds  are  considered  no  more  than  a  sufficient  meal  for  a  labouring 
man,  but  it  appears  that  two  of  such  meals  a  day  are  as  much  as  the 
Dorsetshire  labourer  can  venture  to  indulge  in. 

It  must  be  borne  in -mind,  that  these  calculations  are  not  intended  to 
represent  the  actual  condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourer,  but  rather  to 
show  what  if  would  be  if  every  able-bodied  man  had  to  maintain  an  equal 

*  See  letters  to  Editor  of  *'  Times"  newspaper,  from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Godolpbia 
Osborne,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  others. 

t  Mr.  Austin's  Rep  on  Enip.  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture. 

t  Dr.  Kay,  an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  made  an  inquiry,  in  the  year 
1838,  into  the  incomes  of  539  families  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  fottod  the  aT«ra|t 
annual  earniogi  of  an  agricultural  labourer's  wif«  to  be  £2  13f.  7d« 
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proportion  of  the  helpless  members  of  the  community.  Most  of  the  mged 
and  orphan  poor  are  maintained  by  the  parish,  but  it  must  not  on  that  ac- 
count be  supposed  that  the  average  number  of  persons  for  whom  an  agri- 
cultaral  labourer  has  to  provide  ^s  less  than  one  and  a  quarter,  or  that 
each  person's  share  of  the  daily  eightpenny-worth  of  food  is  proportion- 
ably  greater.  Marriages  take  place  both  much  more  frequently  and  mach 
earlier  among  labourers  than  among  people  of  higl^r  rank,  and  their 
fiunilies  are  consequently  larger  thaoi  th^  average.  Certainly  the  real 
condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  peasantry  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  superioar  to 
the  description  given  above.  Bread  and  potatoes  do  really  form  the  staple 
of  their  food.  As  for  meat,  most  of  them  would  not  know  its  taste,  if 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  their  lives— ^n  the  'Squire's  having  a  son 
and  heir  bom  to  him,  or  on  the  young  gentleman's  coming  of  age-— they 
werejAot  regaled  with  a  dinner  of  what  the  newspapers  call  ^*  old  English 
fare."  Some  of  them  contrive  to  have  a  little  bacon,  in  the  proportion, 
it  seems,  of  half  a  pound  a  week  to  a  dozen  persons ;  but  they  more  com- 
monly use  fat  to  give  the  potatoes  a  relish,  and  as  one  of  them  told  Mr. 
Austin,  ^'they  don't  always  go  without  cheese." 

Particular  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food, 
because  these  are  the  most  unerring  tests  of  poverty.  Few  will  stint 
themselves  when  they  have  the  means  of  buying  provisions,  but  many 
wear  dirty  ra^d  clothes  merely  because  they  are  slovens,  and  every  one 
must  dwell  m  a  hovel  where  no  other  dwellings  than  hovels  exist. 
Otherwise  the  habitations,  not  less  than  the  diet,  of  the  Dorsetshire  la- 
bourers, might  be  cited  in  proof  of  their  extreme  indigence.  The  cottages 
are  generally  old  and  decayed,  and  rarely  contain  more  than  three,  and 
often  only  two  rooms,  so  that  grown-up  persofis  of  different  sexes,  Others 
and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  same  cham- 
ber. The  walls  are  of  mud,  the  floors  generally  of  stone,  but  sometimes 
'  oi  earth,  which  in  wet  w;eather  becomes  mud,  as  the  floors  are  oflen  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  outside.  Drainage,  and  similar  acconmiodations, 
are  universally  neglected,  and  the  air  is  poisoned  by  the  heaps  of  fllth 
that  accumulate  beside  the  doors  and  windows.  But  though  these 
wretched  dens  are  doubtless  as  good  as  the  Dorsetshire  labourer  can 
affi>rd  to  rent,  he  could  not  choose  but  live  in  them,  even  if  his  means 
were  greater,  for  the  cottages  in  his  neighbourhood  are  mostly  of  this 
description.  As  he  must  live  near  the  farm  on  which  he  works,  he  must 
content  himself  with  such  lodgings  as  the  owners  of  the  land  think  proper 
to*  provide ;  and  the  condition  of  n is  dwelling,  therefore,  indicates  chi^y 
the  degree  of  the  landholders'  regard  for  their  dependants,  and  is  less 
certainly- a  proof  of  the  inhabitant's  poverty  than  an  aggravation  of  his 
wretchedness. 

Dorsetshire  has  lately  become  a  by-word  among  the  advocates  of  the 
agricultural  poor,  as  if  it  exhibited  the  darkest  picture  of  rural  distress  to 
be  discovered  in  England ;  but  in  the  lowest  deep  there  is  still  a  lower 
deep,  as  the  traveller  finds  on  passing  out  of  this  county,  and  entering 
either  Wilts  or  Somersetshire.  It  has  been  stated,* that  in  Dorsetshire 
the  average  rate  of  wages  is  about  8s.  a  week,  and  there  are  numbers  of 
men  who  have  nothing  besides  this  money  payment ;  but  still  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  persons  obtaining  other  advantages,  which  make  a 
sensible,  and  sometimes  important,  addition  to  their  income.  In  Wiltshire 
wages  are  quite  as  low,  and  indeed  rather  lower,  and  the  labourer  seUkmi 
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receives  ai^  thing  additional  from  his  master,  or  has  an  j  means  of  increas- 
ing his  income,  unless  he  has  an  allotment  or  keeps  a  pig.    The  farmers 
'wonder  how  their  men  can  live  upon  their  earnings,  and  it  would  be  won- 
derfiil  indeed  if  the  effects  of  insufficient  food  did  not  show  themselves  in 
the  rapid  detioration  of  the  race.     Recruiting  officers  find  a  material  dit- 
ference  in  the  appearance  and  strength  of  candidates  from  the  south- 
western and  from  the  north  and  north-midland  counties,  and  fanners 
obeerre  an  equal  yariation  in  the  amount  of  exertion  which  they  can 
obtain  from  their  mei^.     In  Wiltshire  the  labourer's  diet  consists,  as  in 
Dorsetshire,  chiefly  of  potatoes  and  bread,  but  the  propotion  of  the  latter 
ardde  is  smaller,  and  potatoes  with  salt  are  sometimes  the  only  food. 
In  Somersetshire  matters  are  still  worse.      Wages  are  there  8s.,  7s.y'and 
in  some  places  as  low  as  6s.  a  week,  without  any  addition,  except  an 
allowance  of  cider,  worth  about  15d.,  which  the  labourer,  perhaps,  would 
be  quite  as  well  without.    .Allotments,  also,  are  less  general  than  in  the 
adjoining  counties.    Nevertheless,  as  the  quality  of  the  food  used  in  those 
counties  cannot  easily  be  much  reduced,  potatoes  and  bread  form  the  chief 
sustenance  of  the  cottager  in  Somersetshire  also,  though  the  quantity  of 
those  articles  consumed  by  him  corresponds,  of  course,  with  his  inferiour' 
earnings.^ 

From  this  view  of  the  agricultural  labourer's  condition  in*  the  seyeral 
counties  in  which  it  wears  its  brightest  and  its  gloomiest  aspect,  a  pretty 
conect  idea  may  be  formed  regarding  it  throughout  the  rest  of  England. 
It  ran|es,of  course,  between  the  two  extremes,  being  nowhere  so  tolerable 
as  in  Lincolnshire,  and  nowhere  so  melancholy  as  in  Somersetshire,  but 
nevertheless  approaching,  in  difierent  districts,  to  the  comfort  of  the  one 
or  the  wretchedness  of  the  other.  Thus  in  most  parts  of  Yorkshire  and 
others  of  the  northern  counties,  the  peasantry  are  little,  if  at  all,  worse 
off  than  their  brethren  of  Northumberland.  They  are  nearly  as  well  fed, 
and  they  cannot  be  worse  housed.  ^  In  Kent,  also,  the  rate  of  agricultural 
wages  is  rather  above  the  average.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  Kentish 
peasantry  were  among  the  most  degraded  in  England,  and  their  nearly 
universal  dependance  on  the  poor's  rates,  for  part  of  their  subsistence, 
seemed  to  be  an  unequivocal  sign  of  over-population.  The  New  Poor 
Law,  however,  while  it  threw  them  more  upon  their  own  resources, 
showed,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  resources  were  much  greater  than 
had  been  supposed.  Since  the  passing  of  this  law  the  rate  has  not  &llen, 
but  remains  at  the  old  amount  of  10s.  or  12s.  a  week,  thus  showing  that 
previously,  when  so  many  of  the  poor  were  maintained  in  idleness,  the 
funds  for  profitably  employing  them  were  not  really  wanting,  but  were 
merely  misdirected. 

If  official  reports  could  be  implicitly  trusted,  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry in  Norfolk  and  Suffi)lk  would  likewise  be  above  the  average.  It 
may  really  have  been  so  until  lately,  at  least  in  Norfolk,  where  farms  are 
generally  very  large,  and  farmers  men  of  considerable  capital,  and  little 
disposed  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  their  labourers.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  however,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  produce  has  made 
them  anxious  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  tried  to  save  by  employing  fewer  labourers  and  lower- 
ing wages.  Even  when  employment  was  abundant,  and  while  wages 
remained  at  the  old  rate  of  lOs.  a  week,  the  peasantry  of  these  two  coun- 
ties seldom  tasted  any  thing  better  thau  dry  bread  ;  so  that,  when  em* 
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ployment  was  only  to  be  had  e^ery  other  day,  and  the  rate  of  wage* 
fell  to  seren  or  eight  shillingt  a  week,  their  aituation  became  truly  de- 
plorable.* 

The  peasantry  of  Bedfordshire  and  Buekinghanuhire,  also,  are  not 
much  more  to  be  envied  than  those  of  the  West  of  EInsUuid.  These  two 
counties  are  the  principal  seats  of  two  manufiu^ries — ^those  of  pillow  laoe 
and  straw  plat,  which,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  enabled  the  wires  and 
daughters  of  cottagers  to  earn  as  much  as  their  husbands  and  brothen. 
These  manufactures  have  since  fallen  into  decay,  and  are  now  brought  so 
low  that  persons  engaged  in  them  cannot  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  their  mrmMr 
earnings.  The  farm  labourer's  seven,  eight,  jor  nine  shillings  a  week, 
have  now  become  the  mainstay  of  his  familv,  and  the  smallness  of  th^ 
amount  is  only  too  perceptible. .  A  recent,  though  somewhat  too  highly- 
coloured,  account,  speaks  of  the  cottages  as  being  little  better  than  pig- 
sties :  and  says,  that  the  ragsedness  and  filth  of  the  inmates  are  surpassed 
nowhere  but  in  Ireland,  while  their  wasted  forms  and  pale  £ftces  give 
them  almost  the  appearance  of  people  recovering  from  severe  illness. 

The  Rebecca  riots  that  took  place  in  South  VVales,  in  the  summer  of 
1843,  drew  a  large  share  of  public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  inhabitants 
of  ttett  quarter,  where  the  peasantry  seem  to  be  worse  off  than  in  the 
worst  parts  •  of  England.  Seven  shillings  a  week — ^the  minimum  of 
English  agricultural  wages — are  there  the  maximum,  ai^d  are  obtained 
only  by  labourers  in\he  employment  of  landowners  and  gentlemen  form- 
ers. Such  labourers  commonly  have  their  cottages  rent  free.  Most  of 
the  farms,  however,  are  small,  not  extending  beyond  100  acres ;  and  the 
poorer  farmers  pay  their  men  only  eight  pence,  nine  pence,  or,  at  most, 
a  shilling  a  day,  or  six  pence  or  eight  pence  a  day  with  food,  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,. the  men  board  with  their  masters.  Coarse  barley  bread,  flum- 
mery, and  patatoes,  are  almost  their  sole  food,  and  manv  of  the  small 
farmers  themselves  have  little  else  except  milk,  cheese,  and  bacon.  They 
seldom  taste  any  other  animal  food.f 

The  general  application  of  machinery  and  steam  power  to  manufactures, 
has  caiued  the  latter  to  be  removed  aLonost  entirely  from  the  country  to 
towns,  where  the  number  of  work-people  required  in  a  large  establishment 
is  most  easily  procurable.  One  or  two  decaying  manufactures  still  linger 
in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  such  as  those  of  pillow  lace  and  straw  plat, 
already  mentioned,  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire,  and  some  others, 
both  of  the  midland  and  western  counties ;  and  that  of  shirt-button 
making,  in  Dorsetshire.  A  good  noany  hand  loom  weavers  and  stocking 
makers  also  reside  in  the  villages  of  the  manufacturing  districts ;  and  iso- 
lated factories,  on  a  large  scale,  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  country 
places  ;  but  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them  bears  too  small  a 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  rural  population,  and  the  condition  of  rural 
operatives,  as  far  as  wages  are  concerned^  differs  too  slightly  from  that  of 
their  brethren  in  towns,  to  require  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  them.. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  genend  rule,  that,  wherever  agriculture  is  earned 

*  See  the  Reportf  written  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  by  the  correepondent  of  the 
<<Timea"  newspaper,  in  June  and  July»  1844.  Next  to  personal  observation,  nothing 
can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  real  position  of  the  English  peasantry  than  these  most 
interesting  letters. 

t  Letters  of  the  Welsh  eorretpondent  of  the  *'  Times,^  written  during  the  i 
and  autumn  of  1843. 
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on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  occupations,  its  wages  will  be  found 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  at  the  bottom  of  the  .scale.  Aknost  every  other  busi* 
ness,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  hand  loom  weaving,  seems  to  be 
more  disagreeable  than  husbandry,  or  to  be  less  easily  learned,  or  to  de- 
mand greater  exertion,  and  is  consequently  better  paid,  except  when  its 
remuneration  is  temporarily  depressed  by  peculiar  circumstances. 

Colliers  and  other  miners  are  a  much  more  numerous  and  important 
class  than  rural  manufacturers,  but  they  are  still  less  entitled  to  lengthened 
notice  in  this  place.     There  is,  perhaps,  no  bddy  of  men  whose  physical 
as  well  as  moral  condition  is  more  susceptible  of  improvement,  but, 
among  the  evils  from  which  they  sufler,  scanty  remuneration,  the  distinc*. 
tive  symptom  of  over-population,  is  rarely  to  be  found.     High  wages  are 
required  to  counterbalance  the  numerous  hardships  and  inconveniences  of 
their  mode  of  life,  and  miners  are  always  much  better  paid  than  any  other 
unskilled  labourers' in  the  same  neighbourhood.     In  Staffordshire  they 
earn  from  15s.  to  18s.  a  week ;  in  Warwickshire,  18s.  a  week;  in  York- ' 
shire,  29s.  to  25s.  a  week ;  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  20s.  to  30s. 
a  week ;  in  Cornwall,  40s.  to  65s.  a  month ;  in  South  Wales,  25s.to  OOs. , 
a  week.* 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  low  remuneration  of  figricultural  labour* 
era,  early  marriages  are  very  previilent  amongst  them,  and  in  most  cottages 
children  ar^  more  numerous  than  the  adult  inmates.  The  rural  popula- 
tion, however,  does  not  advance  at  the  rate  which  these  hcis  would 
seem  to  indicate,  owing  to  the  migration  which  is  continually  taking 
place  from  the  country  to  the  towns.  The  extent  of  this  migration  may 
be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General  with  the  returns  of  the  last  census ;  from  which  it  appears  that, 
in  counties  containing  important  manufactures  or  numerous  towns,  the 
increase  of  population  between  1831  and  1841  was  much  greater,*  and  in 
counties  chiefly  agricultural  much  less,  than  the  annual  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  uninfluenced  by  other  circumstances,  would  have  eflected. 
Thus,  in  Lancashire,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1841,  was  330,210  ;  and  in  Cheshire,  60,919 ;  while  the  excess  of  births 
(supposing  it  to  have  been  the  same  in  each  year  of  the  series  as  in  the 
last  year)  was  only  150,150  in  the  former,  and  28,000  in  the  latter.  In 
mirticular  towns'the  contrast  is  still  more  striking.  In  Liverpool  and 
Bristol  the  annual  deaths  actually  exceed  the  births,  so  that  these  towns 
are  only  saved  from  depopulation  by  their  rural  recruits,  yet  the  first  in- 
creased the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  ten  years  by  more  than  one-third, 
and  the  other  by  more  than  one-sixth.  In  Manchester  the  annual  excess 
of  births  could  only  have  added  19,390  to  the  population  between  1831 
and  1841 ;  the  actual  increase  was  68,375.  The  number  of  emigrants 
into  Birmingham,  during  the  same  period,  may,  in  the  same  way,  be  esti- 
mated at  40,000 ;  into  Leeds,  at  8,000 ;  into  the  Metropolis,  at  130,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devonshire,  the  actual 
addition  to  the  population  in  the  same  decennial  period  was  only  15,491, 
31,802,  and  39,253  respectively;  although  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  in  the  same  counties,  was  about  20,000,  38,600,  and  48,700. 
People  cannot,  of  course,  be  induced  to  leave  their  birthplace  and  ^the 
society  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  to  change  their  habits  and  modes 

>  .    ■  4k  
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of  life,  except  by  the  hope  of  some  counterbtkpciiig  adruitage ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  most  considerable  towns,  wages,  independently  of  any  dif- 
ferences in  the  nature  o£  the  occupation,  are  generally  somewhat  higher 
than  in  the  adjoining  country.  It  scarcely  erer  happens  that  any  class  of 
townsmen  are  worse  paid  than  husbandmen,  unless  their  wages  have  bees 
depressed  below  thdr  former  level  by  peculiar  causes ;  but  an  example 
has  been  very  lately  exhibited  of  such  a  depression,  affecting  the  whole 
body  of  labourers  in  many  English  towns,  which  deserves  to  be  particu- 
larly noticed,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  the  ordinaiy 
condition  of  our  urban  population. 

A  very  larse  proportion  of  the  work-people  resident  in  English  towns 
are  engaged  m  manufactures.  Using  this  term  in  its  common  and  re- 
stricted, but  not  very  easily  defined  sense,  as  distinguished  from  handi* 
crofis,  imd  as  denoting  only  part  of  the  {wocesses  whereby  the  raw  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  is  converted  into  fabrics  for  man's  use,  more  than  400,000 
male  adults,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  females  and  young  persons,  are 
so  employed.  A  short  time  back,  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  multitude 
seemed  to  be  sunk  in  the  lowest  depth  of  misery.  Thousands  were  abso- 
lutely unable-  to  procure  employment,  and  might  be  seen  standing  in 
constrained  idleness  about  the  streets ;  or  might  be  found  in  their  dianal 
homes,  bending  over  a  scanty  fire,  their  heads  sunk  on  their  breasts,  and 
surrounded  by  pale,  emaciated  beings,  imfdoring  them  for  food,  which 
they  knew  not  where  to  seek.  Others,  somewhat  less  wretched,  were 
able  to  obtain  work,  but  only  irregularly,  and  at  greatly  reduced  wages. 
Scarcely  any  where  was  there  an  individual  wholly  unafibcted  by  the 
prevailing  distress,  and  who  did  not  perceive  its  presence,  at  least  in  some 
diminution  of  his  accustomed  comforts.  These  expressions  are  no  rhe- 
torical exaggerations,  introduced  for  the  sake  of  effect.  The  subject  is 
too  serious  for  such  trifling.  They  are  a  plain  and  temperate  representa- 
tion of  the  recent  condition  of  English  operatives,  (the  modern  appellation 
for  manufiicturing  labourers,)  and  are  supported,  as  will  immiediately  be 
seen,  by  the  minutest  and  most  trustworthy  evidence. 

tn  January,  1842,  when  misery  in  the  manu&cturing  districts  was  at  its 
height,  the  poor  law  commissioners  thought  it  expedient  that  a  search- 
ing inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  circumstances  of  some  one  town 
situated  in  those  districts ;  and  having  selected  Stockport  as  the  place 
which  was  understood  to  be  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  they  sent 
there  two  of  their  assistants,  to  exi^ne  .into  the  extent,  nature,  and 
causes  of  the  prevailing  distress.  These  gentlemen  executed  their  task 
with  the  assiduity  and  ability  which  have  seldom  been  wanting  in  the 
instruments^  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  and  their  report  presents  a 
picture  of  human  suffering,  at  once  §o  severe  and  so  heroically  borne,  as 
can  scarcely  be  contemplated  without  teara  of  mingled  pity  and  admua- 
tion.  • 

Stockport  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  manufecture,  and, 
five  years  before  the  assistant  commissioners'  visit,  had  been  in  a  veiy 
flourishing  condition.  The  weekly  income  of  the  family  of  a  labourer  of 
the  lowest  class  was  then  seldom  less  than  one  pound,  and  not  unfre- 
frequently  double  or  treble  that  amount.  Between^  this  time  and  1842, 
9ot  less,  apparently,  than  ten  thousand  persons  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment: Of  these,  manj^  had  migrated  from  other  parts  of  England, 
and  now  returned  to  their  own  parishes.    Others  voluntarily  Im  the 
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to^wn,  and  went  in  search  of  work  else^^here,  sometimes  exploring  the 
mrhole  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  on  this  errand.     Those  who  remained 
behind,  struggled  gallantly  before  they  applied  for  parochial  relief:  they 
first  exhausted  the  little  hoard  accumulated  in  better  days,  and  sold  or 
pa\ened  their  furniture,  eking  out  the  money  thus  obtained  with  the  earn- 
ings of  occasional  jobs.    "  They  did  not  appear  before  us,"  says  the 
Chairman  of  the  Stockport  Board  of  Quardians,  "  until  their  little  savings, 
their  household  furniture,  and  nearly  the*  whole  of  their  clothing  and 
bedding  had  been  sold  or  pawned,  in  hopes  of  a  change  in  the  times. 
This  hope  has  been  deferred  until  their  souls  have  sickened  within  them, 
and  the  complaints  of  their  starving  wives,  and  the  crying  of  their  hungry 
children,  have  driven  them  to  the  alternative  of  applying  for  relief,  or  of 
allowing  their  families  to  die  from  destitution."     Instances  occurred  of 
persons  being  brought  to  a  premature  ^ve  by  the  privations  they  thus 
voluntarily  endured.     One  of  these,  who  died  within  a  week  after  the 
application  which  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  make  to  the  guardians, 
being  asked  why  he  had  not  sought  relief  sooner,  rephed  that  he  wished 
to  go  on  as  long  as  he  could  first — ^"  a  very  common  reason,"  observed 
the  commissioners'  informant,  "  with  some  of  the  poor."    Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  independence  of  spirit,  and  notwithstanding  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  Stockport  consisted  of  strangers  not  entitled  to 
parochial  relief,  the  number  of  persons  of  every  description  who  were  able 
to  claim,  and  were  compelled  to  accept  that  relief,  had  increased,  in  ' 
December,  1841,  to  nearly  seven  thousand,  one-twelflh,  at  least,  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Union.     To  so  large  a  multitude,  only  scanty 
relief  could  be  afforded ;  not  more  than  one  shilling  per  head  weekly. 
The  poor  rates,  of  course,  were  increased  in  proportion ;  but  the  poverty 
of  the  rate-payers  created  so  large  a  number  of  defaulters,  that  the  amount 
collected  invariably  fell  far  shorty  not  exceeding  two-thirds,  at  most,  of  the 
sum  estimated.     In  fact,  out  of  7,464  rated  houses  existing  in  the  town- 
ship of  Stockport  at^the  date  of  the  Report,  1,632  were  empty,  and  for 
nearly  3,000  more  default  had  occurred. 

The  commissioners  personally  visited  the  dwellings  of  several  poor 
^rsons.  Many  of  them  are  expressly  stated  to  have  parted  with  cloth- 
ing and  bedding,  for  food,  before  applying  to  the  parish.  One  man  had 
pawned  his  wife's  wedding  ring  for  eighteen  pence,  and  his  Bible  for  a 
shilling.  Some  were  still  living  by  the  sale  of  their  effects,  and  had  not 
yet  applied  for  relief.  John  Daniels,  (his  name  deserves  to  be  recorded,) 
a  silk  weaver,  with  a  wife  and  five  chHdren,  having  been  long  without 
work,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  parish,  and  obtained  an  order  for  a 
month  for  four  shillings  a  week  in  provisions.  The  whole  of* his  incom- 
ings were  then  about  c^ght  shillings  a  week.  Being  asked  in  what  man- 
ner he  disposed  of  this  pittance,  he  said,  ^^  We  make  our  breakfast  for 
seven  of  us  of  a  teacup  full  of  oatmeal  madei  nio  thin  porridge,^  together 
with  some  bread ;  at  dinner  we  have  about  six  pounds  of  potatoes,*  with 
salt  and  bread  ;  the  tea,  or  supper,  as  you  may  call  it,  the  same  as  at 
breakfast ;  in  the  whole  about  four  pounds  of  bread  daily,  say  eight 
pence,  two-pennyworth  of  potatoes,  and  two-pennyworth  of  oatmeal, 
amounting  to  a  shilling  a  day  for  seven  of  us.  This,  and  lOd.  a  week 
we  have  to  pay  for  coals,  make  up  the  8s.  nearly."  This  man,  on  ob- 
taining work,  gave  up  of  his  own  accord  part  of  the  allowance  ordered 
for  him  by  the  guardians.  He  had  received  4s.  a  week  for  three  weekly 
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and  when  the  fourth  payment  became  due,  he  went  to  the  lelieTing 
officer,  and  $^id,  "  I  will  have  no  more  relief.  I  have  got  one  warp  for 
myself,  and  the  prospect  of  another  for  my  wife." 

The  cases  personally  inspected  by  the  commissioners,  being  chieflj 
those  in  which  relief  was  received  from  the  parish,  did  not  present  the 
extreme  of  wretchedness.  There  were  other  families,  in  which,  accord* 
ing  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  mapy  women  had  '^  no  clothes  but  a  chemise,  or  wretched  outer 
garment ;  no  flannel  petticoat,  or  any  thing  fit  to  keep  out  the  pinching 
cold  of  winter."  The  want  of  bedding  was  still  more  general.  "  A  few 
flocks,  or  a  little  straw,  spread  in  the  corner  of  the  room  or  cellar, '' 
were  all  that  some  poor  creatures  possessed,  with  <'  no  covering  but  a 
single  sheet  or  rug.  Many  had  to  lie  together,  to  the  number  of  six, 
seven,  eight,  and  more,  of  both  sexes,  indiscriminately  huddled  together 
in  their  clothes,  covered  by  an  old  sack  or  rug."  As  for  the  food  of 
these  miserable  beings,  it  commonly  consisted  of  a  little  oatmeal,  or  a 
few  potatoes,  or  perhaps  a  little  bread.  ''  Families,"  said  a  provision 
dealer,  ^  that  used  to  buy  flour,  now  purchase  only  oatmeal ;  they  come 
for  one  or  two  pounds  of  oatmeal  a  day,  and  live  upon  it."  A  furniture 
broker,  who  was  also  examined  by  the  conunissioners,  said,  ^'  People 
now  bring  articles  of  such  a  mean  description,  as  they  would  never  have 
thought  of  bringing  for  sale  before.  They  offer  me  knives  and  forks,  bits 
of  old  iron,  anythingwhich  they  have  about  them,  and  they  tell  me  they 
want  to  raise  money  to  buy  a  few  potatoes  with,  just  to  carry  them  on 
another  week.  As  for  clothing,  I  have  never  seen  children  so  badly 
clothed.  The  children  come  to  me  often  with  their  mothers,  begging  their 
mothers  to  sell  small  articles,  to  get  a  bit  of  bread  or  a  few  potatoes." 

A  few  weeks  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  at  Stock- 
port, a  considerable  sum  had  been  raised  by  subscription  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  a  committee,  composed  of  the  principal  municipal  authori- 
ties, the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  some  of  the  leading  manu&ctu- 
rers  of  the  place,  was  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  fund.  In  a 
circular  issued  by  this  committee,  which  is  recommended  by  the  com- 
missioners to  attention, ''  as  representing  the  impressions  of  all  parties  in 
the  borough  respecting  the  extent  of  the  distress,"  is  the  following  state- 
ment. ^^  Of  15,823  individuals  inhabiting  2,965  houses,  lately  visited 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  1,204  only 
are  found  to  be  fully  employed,  2,866  partially  employed,  and  4,148  able 
to  work,  were  wholly  toithout  employment.  The  remaining  7,605  persons 
were  unable  to  work.  The  average  weekly  income  of  the  above  15,823 
persons  was  Is.  4|d.  each.  The  average  weekly  wages  of  those  fully 
employed  were  7s.  6jd.  each.  The  average  weekly  wages  of  those  par- 
tially employed,  4s.  Ij^d,  each."* 

The  iptress  of  which  these  are  such  convincing  proo£i  was  aggra- 
vated at  Stockport  by  local  causes,  but  it  existed  in  a  degree  very  little 
inferiour  in  most  other  manufacturing  towns.  It  was  particularly  severe 
throughout  Lancashire  and  those  parts  of  Yorkshire  in  which  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  its  principal  seat.  In  Manchester,  there  were  said  to  be 
9,000  families  earning  on  an  average  only  Is.  a  week..  In  Bolton,  out 
of  50  mills,  which  had  formerly  employed  8,124  workmen,  30  mills  with 

*  Meson.  Power  und  Twistletoa's  Rep.  on  the  State  of  the  Population  of  Stockport* 
jpoeiim. 
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5,061  work-people  were  standing  idle,  or  working  only  short  time.*  The 
weekly  earnings  of  the  bedquilt  and  counterpane  weavers  were  reduced 
to  less  than  one-half  of  their  amount  in  1838.  Those  of  the  hand  loom 
weavers,  though  long  before  depressed,  had  fallen  again  from  6s.  to  3s. 
7|d.  The  destitution  of  the  operatives  and  the  embarrassments  of  their 
employers  were  shared  largely  by  the  tradesmen  and  handicraftsmen 
whose  customers  they  had  been.  In  Bolton  a  diminution  of  iS3,651  took 
place  in  the  weekly  amount  of  wages  paid  in  twelve  trades.  Out  of  150 
carpenters  formerly  earning  25s.  a  week  each,  only  twenty-five  remained 
in  full  work  and  fifteen  in  half  work,  and  the  number  of  stone  masons 
was  reduced  from  140  earning  34s.  a  week  to  50  earning  10s.  6d.t  Very 
similar,  and  not  much  more  moderate  were  the  sufierings  of  the  cloth 
workers  of  Yorkshire  and  Wiltshire,  of  the  silk  weavers  of  Spitalfields 
and  Macclesfield,  the  lace  makers  of  Nottinghamshire,  the  potters  of 
Staffordshire,  and  the  hardware  makers  of  the  same  county,  of  Warwick- 
shire, and  Shefiield.  In  the  la.st-mentioned  town,  where,  in  1836,  there 
was  not  a  single  able-bodied  man  out  of  employment,  there  were,  in  1842, 
one  thousand  families  supported  by  contributions  from  the  trades  to  which 
they  belonged,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  3d.  weekly  for  each  person,  and  hun- 
dreds more  were  in  the  receipt  of  parish  relief;];  In  Leeds,  4,025  families, 
being  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population,  were  dependant  on  the  poor's 
rates. §  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples,  for  no  one  can  have 
forgotten  the  formidable  riots  that  took  place  in  the  midland  counties  in 
the  summer  of  1842,  and  which  sufficiently  attested  the  desperate  condi- 
tion to  which  the  operatives  were  reduced.  Almost  everywhere  and  in 
almost  every  manufacture  the  complaint  of  the  workmen  was  the  same, 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment,  and  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  earning  a  competent  livelihood.  If  this  state  of  things  had  continued 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  no  further  proof  would  be  required  that 
the  number  of  operatives  was  excessive.  But  the  condition  of  perma- 
nence was  fortunately  wanting.  The  distress  did  not  last  more  than 
three  years.  •  Symptoms  of  its  approach  were  perceptible  earlier,  but  its 
presence  was  not  manifest  till  1840,  and  towards  the  end  of  1842  it 
began  to  subside.  Both  previously  and  subsequently  to  this  period,  the 
condition  of  manufacturing  labourers  (with  one  or  two  important  ex- 
ceptions) was,  as  it  still  continues  to  be,  little  less  comfortable  than  that 
of  great  bodies  of  men  similarly  employed  has  ever  been.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  from  20s.  t<)  60s.  a  week  were  the  usual  earnings  of  a 
labouring  family  in  Stockport  previously  to  the  late  severe  distress.  In 
1835,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  adult  operatives  are  said  to  have 
been  16s.  6^d. ;  but,  from  numerous  examples,  it  would  seem  that  single 
workmen  of  a  superiour  order,  such  as  spinners  and  dressers,  earned 
from  20s.  to  25s.||  In  Manchester,  according  to  a  table  drawn  up  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1832,  the  usual  weekly  wages  of  male  spinners 
were  from  208.  to  25s. ;  of  females,  10s.  to  15s. ;  of  stretchers,  25s. ; 
of  dressers,  28s.  to  30s. ;  of  mechanics,  24s.  to  26s. ;  of  carders,  14s.  fid. 
to  17s. ;  of  male  weavers,  13s.  to  16s.  lOd. ;  of  female  do.,  8s.  to  12s. ; 

*  Lord  Kinnaird  in  House  of  Lords,  2d  Jane,  1S42. 
t  Dr.  BowriDflT)  in  House  of  Commons,  15th  Feb.,  1843. 
t  Mr.  Ward,  in  House  of  Commons,  14tb  Feb.,  1843. 
\  Leeds  Mercury,  25th  June,  1843. 
H  Stockport  CommiMioDert*  fUport. 
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of  machine  makers  and  iron  founders,  24s.  to  30s.  In  Bradford,  in  1839, 
the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  'wasj  of  men, 
158.  to  35s.  a  week ;  of  women,  8s.  to  15s. ;  and  of  children,  28.  6d.  to 
7s.  At  Sheffield,  about  the  same  time,  wages  varied  from  128.  to  40s.  a 
week.  At  Birmingham,  the  average  was  about  23s.  6d. ;  the  average 
amount  received  by  76  persons  employed  in^  32  different  occupations 
having  been  23s.*  These  were  the  rates  a  few  years  back,  and  they 
8eem  to  be  quite  as  high  at  present.  In  November,  1843,  according  to 
statements  obtained  by  Mr.  Cobden,  female  weavers  in  Lajicashire  were 
earning  on  an  average  from  10s.  to  12s.  a  week,  and  many  femilies  em- 
ployed in  factories  could  be  found  earning  altogether  more  than  £2 
weekly.!  Three  months  later,  Mr.  Bright,  M.  P.  for  Durham,  stated, 
that  in  his  own  mill,  employing  518  persons,  the  average  wages  of  adnlt 
males  were  16s.  2d.,  and  of  adult  females  lis.  lOd.;  and  that  of  51 
families  in  his  service,  the  average  income  was  35s.  9d.  a  week,  or  £92 
19s.  a  year.;|;  Calico  printers  in  Lancashire,  working  ten  hours  a  day, 
receive  from  30s.  to  45s.  a  week,  if  machine  printers,  and  if  block  printen 
can  earn  from  £1  to  £1  10s.§  The  men  employed  in  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  earn  from  £1  4s.  to  iS2  a  week,  according  to  the  sort  of  work 
they  are  engaged  upon,  and  as  the  processes  are  such  as  admit  of  em- 
ployment of  whole  families,  their  united  earnings  are  sometimes  £3  or 
£4,  a  week. II  At  Kidderminster,  the  carpet  weavers  earn  from  £1  lOs. 
to  £2  17s.  a  week.  At  Birmingham,  many  workmen  earn  from  30b.  to 
50s.  a  week,  and  many  women,  from  10s.  to  14s.  a  week.  Of  134  males 
of  the  age  of  21  and  upwards,  members  of  a  provident  institution,  the 
average  weekly  earnings  were  found  to  be  £1  4s.  2d. 

How  far  such  wages  as  these  are  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  an  aver- 
age family,  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  subjoined  table,  showing  the 
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*  See  Mr.  Symont*  "  Arts  and  Artizans  at  Home  and  Abroad,*'  1839. 

t  Times,  Dec.  1, 1843. 

i  Hansard's  Pari.  Deb.,  15th  March,  1844. 

§  Mr.  Kennedy's  Bept  to  Children's  Employment  Commissioners. 

U  Mr.  SchTen's  Kept  to  Children's  Employment  Comaiinonen. 
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way  in  which  a  family  of  six  persons  do  actually  lire,  in  Manchester, 

upon  34s.  6d.  a  week.* 
•1  The  fact  of  every  individnal  here  haying  heen  able  to  spend  a  few 

pence  a  week  on  the  superfluities  of  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  shows,  that 
f  there  can  have  been  no  want  of  the  more  indispensable  articles  of  food, 

:;:  more  especially  as  one  of  the  family  may  be  supposed  to  hare  been  an 

I  infant  that  did  not  consume  the  whole  of  its  allowance. 

c  We  have  thu9  given  the  condition  of  the  two  great  classes  into  which 

E  the  labour  of  England  is  divided,  that  our  readers  may  see,  that  the  evils 

I  under  which  they  groan  are  inherent  defects  in  the  condition  of  both,  and 

not  therefore  attributable  to  any  particular  cause  depending  upon  the 
fi  nature  of  the  employment  in  which  the  labourer  may  be  engaged. 

Doubtless,  the  extreme  density  of  the  population  is  one  great  cause, 
t  hut  the  system  of  tithes,  by  which  one^tenth  is  paid  to  the  sustainment  of 

i  the  church,  and  which  is  a  direct  tax  upon  labour,  and  the  remnant  q{ 

their  feudal  tenures,  by  which  the  land  is  held  in  large  bodies  by  the 
i  privileged  classes,  must  greatly  add  to  the  burthens  thrown  upon  the 

I  working  portion  of  the  community. 

It  is  probable  the  new  plan  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  the  let  up, 
and  final  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  may  divide  the  landed  property — ^forthe 
gentry,  who  have  their  large  estates  heavily  mortgaged,  may  be  obliged  to 
sell  them,  and  if  so,  their  division  among  a  larger  portion  of  the  people, 
may  produce  some  relief. 

But  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  of  Great  Britain  is  so  thorough  a  change 
of  the  whole  policy  heretofore  pursued,  that  no  man  living  can  tell  what 
will  be  its  effect  until  it  is  tried.  It  does  not  strike  us  that  it  is  to  be  of 
any  very  greikt  relief  to  the  labourer,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  enabled  to 
see,  why  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  grain  should  not  produce  a  cor- 
responding depression  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  should  grain  continue  to 
mamtain  its  present  price,  then  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  poorer 
classes  are  to  benefit. 

All  we  can  certainly  predict  from  it  is,  that  it  will  produce  no  advantage 
to  the  grain-ffrowing  States  of  this  country.  Upwards  of  16,000,000  df 
bushels  of  wheat,  per  annum,  if  not  a  much  greater  quantity,  will  be  always 
at  hand  in  Continental  Europe,  which  has  no  other  market  than  Great 
Britain,  and  there,  whatever  England  may  need  must  go,  and  as  we  have 
already  shown,  she  has  never,  on  any  average  of  ten  past  years,  needed 
a  foreign  supply  of  8,000,000  of  bushels. 

Such  then  is  the  condition  of  the  population  for  the  benefit  of  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  to  legislate.  Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  he  should 
desire  to  relieve  them  ?  Nay,  would  it  not  be  very  wonderful  that  he 
should  not? 

*  Mr.  KeDMdy*!  Report  t«  Childrsn's  Employment  Commiwionen. 


ANOTHER    LETTER 

FROM  THE  HON.  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE,  TO  THE  HON.  WM.  C.  RIVES. 

Ws  have  now  the  pleasure  of  recording  another  letter  from  the  Hon. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  to  the  Hon.  WiUiam  C.  Rives,  on  the  subject  of  bur 
present  revenue  system,  and  the  proposed  alterations  in  accordance  with 
the  Extraordinary  Report  of  Mr.  Secretary  Walker.     We  have  never 
seen,  within  the  same  space,  more  facts  and  statistics,  bearing  upon  the 
great  question  of  the  home  industry,  than  are  contained  in  this  letter,  and 
which  carry  an  irresistible  conviction  with  them,  that  should  ciairo  the 
attention  of  every  thinking  and  reasoning  man  in  the  whole  Union.  There 
is,  however,  one  subject  on  which  we  hAve  a  word  to  say,  with  all  defe- 
rence and  respect  for  the  opinion  of  so  competent  a  judge  as  Mr.  Law- 
rence, and  that  is,  on  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  duty  on  coarse  cotton 
goods.     We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Lawrence  is  correct  in  his  data,  and  that, 
as  he  says,  ^*  We  have  now  certainly  nothing  to  fear  in  the  manufacture 
of  yams  as  high  as  No.  14.     So  far  we  can  go  on  without  protection." 
We  do  not  doubt  this  in  the  least,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  saj,  we 
doubt  the  policy  of  disturbing  the  present  tariff,  not  on  account  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  so  much  as  on  account  of  the  cotton  grower  ;  and 
our  reasons  are,  first,  that  if  the  domestic  article  now  supplies,  and  would 
continue,  without  duty,  to  supply  the  home  market,  then  there  is  now  no 
protection,  and  a  change  in  the  mere  wording  of  the  revenue  law,  would 
be  only  striking  off  a  dead  letter  from  the  statute,  which  surely  could  not 
produce  any  actual  change  in  the  revenue.    But  there  is  another  reason, 
which  we  confess  operates  somewhat  with  us,  and  that  is,  that  cotton 
yam,  up  to  No.  14,  made  in  England,  is  not  made  of  any  thing  like  as 
^ood  a  staple,  as  the  same  yarns  made  in  this  country.     Nay,  they  are, 
if  we  are  rishtly  informed,  not  made  of  American  cotton,  but  of  the  shorter 
staple,  and  lower  priced  cottons  of  Bombay  and  Surat,  perhaps  mixed  with 
the  refuse  American  cotton.     These  coarse  and  heavy  goods,  moreover, 
consume  a  very  large  amount  of  cotton,  and  we  think  it  would  not,  there- 
fore, be  a  judicious  move,  to  make  an  alteration  which  could  do  no  pos- 
sible good,  and  might  introduce  an  inferiour  article,  to  be  sold  at  a  trifle 
less  in  price,  overloading  the  market  to  the  injuiy  of  the  cotton  planter. 
There  is  still  another  reason,  and  that  is,  the  difficulty  of  confining  the 
importer  within  the  limits  of  the  law.     Thus  much  we  have  ventur^  in 
all  diffidence  to  say  on  this  subject,  not  doubting  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  &ct  stated  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  our  possession  of  the  home  market,  b  what 
enables  us  to  export.  Take  away  Mo/,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  expor- 
tation— ^for  the  foreign  demand  is  not  sufficient  at  this  time  to  enable  us 
to  continue  our  manufactures  of  cotton.  But  we  have  said  enough,  and 
although  we  should  fear  nothing  for  the  manufacturer,  if  the  duty  were 
reduced  on  cottons  made  from  yarn  at  and  under  No.  14,  yet,  if  Mr. 
Walker's  principles  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  foreign  cost  are  established, 
the  utter  impossibility  of  preventing  frauds  will  render  of  little  conse- 
quence a  discrimination  in  the  duties  at  any  point  of  fupposed  value. 
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With  these  few  remarks  we  cordiallj. commend  to  our  readers  this  in* 
valuable  letter,  which,  whatever  maj  be  the  issue  of  the  tariff  question, 
will  remain  ha^  a  monument  of  practical  wisdom  and  knowledge,  that  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

If  Mr.  Walker,  and  those  who  act  with  him,  shall  succeed,  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  in  his  retirement  to  study  this  letter,  and  regret  his  pre- 
cipitancy in  undertaking  to  give  advice  upon  a  subject  of  which  he  was 
wholly  ignorant.  But  if  wiser  counsel  shall  prevail,  and  the  truths  con- 
tained in  this  letter  shall,  by  the  conviction  they  carry  with  them,  induce 
Congress  to  permit  the  countty  to  go  on  in  its  present  prosperous  course, 
Mr.  Walker  himself  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  he  will  acknowledge 
his  errour  and  be  thankful  there  were  those  who  stopped  him  in  his  mad 
career,  among  whom  none  will  have  stronger  claims  upon  the  country 
than  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence. 

FROM  THE  HON.  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE  TO  THE  HON.  WM.  C.  RIVES. 

No.  in. 

Boston,  Feb.  28,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir — When  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  16th  of  last  month,  I  pro- 
posed to  present  in  another  letter  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  spinmng  of  cotton  since  the  first  high  protective  tariff  in  1816,  to  the 
cotton  year  ending  31st  of  August,  1845. 

These  I  shall  oBer  for  the  special  consideration  of  those  who  inhabit  the 
cotton-growing  region  of  our  country,  and  of  those  who  brought  forward 
and  carried  that  law  through  Congress. 

The  tariff  law  of  IS\6  was  founded  in  wisdom,  and  I  am  ready  here 
to  make  my  acknowledgements  to  those  distinguished  statesmen  of  the 
cotton-fff owing  States  who  successfully  consummated  an  act  that  has  done 
so  much  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Union. 

The  priouury  object  on  the  part  of  those  members  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  cotton-planting  States,  in  establishing  a  high  protective  tariff, 
was  to  extend  the  consumption  of  their  great  staple  in  this  country,  by 
excluding  foreign  made  cotton  fabrics,  and  substituting  a  domestic  article 
manu&ctured  of  American  cotton.  I  think  the  authors  of  the  tariff  law 
of  1816  may  congratulate  themselves,  and  their  countrymen,  on  the  com- 
plete success  that  has  followed  from  the  adoption  of  the  minimum  of 
twenty-five  cents  the  square  yard,  contained  in  that  bill.  Under  its  bene- 
ficial operation  we  have  been  enabled  to  supply  our  own  population  with 
cottons  of  the  coarse  and  middling  qualities,  and  to  export  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  annually — for  which 
we  receive  in  payment  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  hides,  copper,  &c.  These 
goods,  the  product  of  our  own  labour,  have  become  a  substitute  for  coin 
in  the  several  countries  to  which  they  are  shipped. 

It  would  seem  that  the  founders  of  this  system  of  high  protection  to 
labour  ought  to  be  satbfied  with  its  results,  as  the  quantity  of  cotton  now 
spun  in  the  United  States  is  far  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  of  its 
friends  anticipated  in  1816.  According  to  a  statement  made  up  by  Mr. 
P.  T.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell,  for  the  use  of  the  tariff  conven- 
tion held  in  New  York  in  1832,  the  home  consumption  of  cotton  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1816,  was  eleven  millions  of  pounds,  being  about 
three-eighths  of  the  quantity  now  spun  at  Lowell. 

The  quantity  spun  in  Great  Britain,  in  1816,  was  eighty-eight  millions 
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of  pounds.    There  are  no  data  to  be  relied  upon  for  continaoiifl  returns  of 
home  consumption,  between  1S16  and  1825-26. 

In  1826-27,  the  returns  were  made  in  a  New  Fork  price  current,  and 
they  have  since  been  continued,  and  are  deemed  to  be  as  correct  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 

In  1826-27,  the  amount  spun  in  the  United  States  was  103,483  bales, 
which  we  may  estimate  at  330 lbs.  each,  (nettof  tare,)  equal  to  34,149,390 
pounds.   ^ 

In  the  same  year,  the  quantity  spun  in  Great  Britain  was  197,200,000 
pounds.  From  1828  to  1830  was  a  period  of  embarrassment  and  distress 
anhong  matm/aeturertj  consequently  the  consumption  of  182d-^0  was 
only  126,512  bales,  of  about  345  pounds  each,  amounting  to  43,646,640 
pounds ;  while  the  consumption  in  Great  Britain  was  247,600,000  pounds. 
At  this  period  some  of  pur  Southern  friends,  who  had  been  foremost  in 
advocating  home  manufactures,  and  had  counted  largely  on  the  benefits 
anticipated  by  them  in  1816,  from  the  operation  of  the  protective  policy, 
(as  greatly  augmenting  the  consumption  of  their  staple,)  began  to  maoi- 
fest  dissatisfaction  with  what  they  considered  the  slow  progress  of  our 
cotton  manufactures.  The  idea  entertained,  and  put  forth,  was,  that  we 
should  never  require  so  much  as  to  bear  any  considerable  proportion  to 
the  consumption  of  Great  Britain.  This,  as  will  be  shown,  was  a  frJse 
view  of  the  case,  and  has  proved  a  capital  errour. 

In  1832-33,  the  quantity  spun  at  home  reached  194,412  bales,  averaging 
perhaps  360  lbs.  each ;  in  1835-36,236,733  bales  ;  in  1837-38,  246,063 
bales;  in  1839-40,  295,193  bales;  in  1841-42,  there  was  deep  com- 
mercial and  manu&cturing  distress,  and  consumption  receded  to  267,850 
bales.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1842,  and  in  1843,  after  the  present 
tariff  law  went  into  operation,  a  revival  of  business  throughout  the  coun- 
try took  place,  and  brought  up  the  amount  spun  to  325,129  bales. 

In  1744-45,  (year  ending  31st  of  August  last,)  the  amount  spun  was 
389,006  bales.  There  is  a  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  interiour  of 
the  States,  which,  never  having  reached  the  seaports,  is  not  included  in 
the  New  York  statement,  that  has  been  estimated  to  be  at  least  41,000 
bales  ;  we  shall  therefore  estimate  the  total  quantity  at  430,000  bales,  o£ 
410  pounds  each,  nett,  making  a  total  of  176,300,000  pounds  as  the  con- 
sumption last  year,  against  11,000,000  pounds  in  1816 — ^betng  a  period 
of  29  years. 

The  consumption  in  Great  Britain  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  but 
not  in  so  rapid  a  ratio  as  in  the  United  States.  The  returns  for  1845  have 
been  received,*  and  amount  to  560,000,000  pounds  against  176,300,000 
pounds  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  increase  in  the  United  States 
from  1816  to  1845  has  extended  from  11,000,000  to  176,300,000  pounds 
in  29  years,  being  an  an  augmentation  of  sixteen/old.  The  increase  in 
Great  Britiain  in  the  same  period  of  time  has  been  from  88,700,000 

•  Quantity  of  Yarns  spun  in  Great  Britain  in  1845 : 
494,000,000  pounds. 

Exported  in  Yarns, 134,500,000  lbs.,  valued  at  12d.,  24  cts., $33,280,000 

Exported  in  manufactures,  202,360,000  lbs.,  valued  at  18id..  36i  cU.,. ...    73,000,000 
i:on8umed  at  home, 158,000,000  lbs. ,  valued  at  40  cts., 63,200,000 

494,860,000  — . 

Whole  Value  of  Cotton  ffianufactQKd  in  EngUad ....••..••*  fi  Q8,36O»O0O 
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pounds  to  560y000/000  pounds ;  being  an  augmentation  of  len  than  seven- 
fold,  against  an  increase  in  the  United  States  o£  sixteen/old. 

These  are  not  only  striking,  but  important  facts,  and  present  a  view  of 
the  case,  which  refutes  the  anticipations  of  those  who  entertain  different 
opinions  of  the  future  increase  of  the  spinning  of  cotton  in  this  country, 
fifteen  years  ago.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  riews  and  opinions  of  some 
of  the  prominent  men  of  the  South  may  undergo  a  chanee,  when  they 
ejuimine  this  question  dispassionately ;  and  that  they  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  deeply  interested  in  the  spinning,  as  well  as  in 
the  producing  of  cotton,  at  home;  As  regards  the  future,  if  the  general 
peace  of  the  world  be  maintained,  and  the  leading  business  concerns  of 
the  country  are  not  disturbed  by  the  legislative  action  of  the  Fedend  Gov- 
ernment, tnere  is  no  reason  why  the  increased  home  demand  for  cotton 
should  not  go  on  in  as  rapid  a  ratio,  as  during  the  past.  This  would  be 
doubling  the  present  consumption  in  a  little  more  than  eight  years. 

There  are  now  an  immense  number  of  spindles  under  construction  in  a 
majority  of  the  States,  ^probably  not  less  than  500,000,)  all  of  which  are 
intended  to  be  in  operation  before  the  first  of  January,  1850,  and  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  at  that  time  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun  will  reach  650 ,000 
bales,  of  410  pounds  each,  or  266,500,000  pounds.  There  will,  idso,  be 
a  great  increase  in  Great  Britain,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion ;  as  we 
possess  some  advantages  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  goods,  which  are 
not  enjoyed  in  England.  Sq  long  as  we  produce  better  goods,  and  can 
maintain  our  supenority  abroad,  there  will  be  a  constantly  increasing  ex- 
port demand,  which  is  of  great  value  to  the  whole  country.  Upon  a 
review  of  this  branch  of  industry,  it  appears  to  me  that  its  future  pros- 
pects are  excellent,  if  not  disturbed  by  bad  banking,  and  (what  is  still 
more  pernicious  to  all  branches  of  business)  unstable  and  unwise  legislation. 

The  tariff  has  already  been  altered  several  times  (I  believe  six  or 
seven)  since  1816. 

If  the  present  movement  against  the  act  of  1842  shall  succeed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  it  must  be  followed  soon  by  a  counter 
movement ;  if  not  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  government  itself  will 
recommend  H,  for  revenue. 

It  may  be  truly  asserted  that  the  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  such  as  are  worn 
by  the  labouring  classes,  are  sold  as  cheap  here  as  in  England,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Of  course  there  is  no  further  burden  imposed  on  the 
consumers  of  this  description  of  home-made  goods.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  existing  dudes  on  cotton  goods  prevent  importations  of  almost  every 
kind.  This  is  so  far  from  the  fact,  that  for  the  last  three  years  the 
amount  of  cotton,  and  mixed  cotton  and  worsted  fabrics,  printed  and  plain, 
imported,  have  oeen  larger  than  in  former  years,  having  ranged  from 
$10,000,000  to  $13,000,000.  This  lar^e  amount  is  of  the  finer  descrip- 
tions, and  such  aJB  are  worn  by  the  fashionable  and  rich.  We  shall  con*- 
tinue  to  import  largely  of  these  luxuries,  so  long  as  our  people  have 
surplus  means  to  expend  in  dress ;  and  the  permanent  revenue,  under  the 
present  system,  will  be  much  greater  than  under  that  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  why  not  reduce  the  duties  on  cot- 
tons, if  you  can  sell  them  so  low ;  I  answer,  that  the  duty  now  is  nearly 
inoperative,  entirely  so  on  some  kinds,  such,  for  example,  as  are  exported 
in  luge  quantities.     If  the  duties  were  reduced  materially  on  the  coarse 
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goods,  I  should  interpose  no  objection,  provided  ample  protection  vaa 
maintained  on  the  middling  and  fine  aualities.  This  is  a  matter  to  be 
carefully  arranged  by  practical  men.  We  have  now  certainly  nothing  to 
fear  in  tne  manufacture  of  yarns  as  high  as  No.  14 — so  far,  we  can  go  on 
without  protection ;  but  the  higher  numbers  require  protection,  and  it 
should  be  a  specific  duty.  The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  although  inopera- 
tire  on  coarse  cloth,  fives  confidence  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  ma- 
chinery for  the  manoiacture  of  finer  fabrics ;  in  fact,  a  very  lar^  amount 
is  already  invested  in  mills  which  produce  yarns  and  cloth  as  hish  as  No. 
60.  Without  protection,  and  that  in  the  form  of  specific  duties,  there 
will  be  no  increase  of  machinery  adapted  to  the  middling  and  fine  fabrics. 
The  great  amount  of  printed  calicoes  require  protection,  and  will  sufier 
severely  without  it.  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  subject  of  cotton.  I 
trust  I  have  presented  facts  enough  to  satisfy  the  cotton  planter  that  his 
interests  have  been  promoted  by  creating  another  market,  and  a  larger  one, 
too,  for  the  spmning  of  his  staple.  We  actually  consume  (wear)  more 
pounds  of  cotton  in  this  country  than  in  Great  Britain — since  nearly  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  spun  in  that  country  is  exported  in  the 
form  of  yarns  and  cloth.  We  work  up  more  than  f'rance,  and  quite  as 
much  as  60,000,000  of  Germans.  Our  consuming  ability  of  this,  and  all 
other  comforts  of  life,  is  beyond  that  of  an  equal  number  of  persons  of  any 
other  country,  and  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  Russia. 

The  factories  of  only  Massachusetts  and  a  neighbouring  State  spin  an- 
nually 180,000  bales  of  cotton. 

We  received  one  million  of  barrels  of  flour  (more  than  the  whole  ex- 
port of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries)  the  last  year.  The  amount 
of  products  of  States  out  of  New  England,  taken  by  Massachusetts  the 
last  year,  amounted  to  $40,000,000,  in  cotton,  lead,  wool,  sugar,  coal, 
iron,  flour,  grain  of  all  sorts,  pork,  beef,  lard,  tobacco,  rice,  &c.  &c. ;  for 
which  we  paid  in  the  products  of  our  labour ;  and  this  is  a  steady  and 
increasing  market  for  the  articles  I  have  named. 

In  fact,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (not  to  speak  of  the  other  New 
England  States,  which  are  all  large  consumers)  affords  greater  support  to 
the  agricultural  and  planting  States,  South  and  West,  than  any  other  in 
the  Union,  and  greater  to  the  strictly  agricultural  States  than  all  foreieu 
countries.  The  tariff  of  1842  was  enacted  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  » 
Southern  and  Western  States,  as  for  Massachusetts,  and  they  have  derived 
as  much  advantage  from  it  in  proportion  to  their  capital.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  declaration,  they  will  be  satisfied,  after  a  year's  experience  under  Mr. 
Walker's  plan  of  low  ad  valorem  duties. 

The  notion  is  prevalent,  I  am  fully  aware,  that  the  Northern  and  East- 
em  States,  those  engaged  in  manufacturing,  enjoy  the  principal  benefits 
from  the  present  tariff.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  By  reference  to  the 
following  quantities  of  protected  articles,  produced  out  of  New  England, 
almost  wholly^  you  will  see  that  there  are  other  great  protected  interests 
in  the  country  besides  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool.  The  duties 
on  these  are  from  40  to  100  per  cent,  and  on  spirits  to  a  greater  extent. 
There  are  produced  from 

10,000.000  bushels  salt. 


4.^,000  to  500»000  tons  of  iron. 
220,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar. 
20,000,000  lbs.  maple  sugar. 
V,e00,000  to  12,000,000^18;  moll 


5,000,000  to  7,000,000  tons  of  coal.    ,  «  ^,000,000  lbs.  of  bale  ropa  and  twine. 


90,000,000  to  60,000,000  Ibt.  of  wool 


60,000,000  to  70,000,000  gallons  of  spirits, 

mostly  from  grain. 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000  yds.  cot  b•8g^lg. 


80,000  to  90,000  tons  of  hemp  «nd  flix. 
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To  this  list  mi^ht  be  added  twenty  minor  articles,  worth,  in  the  aj;^;re- 

fite,  more  than  we  whole  amount  of  cotton  fiibHct  produced  in  the  United 
tales. 

Of  iron  we  still  import  70,000  to  80,000  tons,  inclading  nearl  jail  used  on 
railoads,  which  can  and  will  be  produced  at  home  as  soon  as  increased  capi- 
tal IS  acquired.  We  now  produce  more  iron  than  France  or  Russia,  or 
any  other  country  save  Great  Britain,  whose  product  is  now  1,500,000 
tons.  * 

Within  a  few  years  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  product  of  iron  will 
be  doubled,  provided  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  not  interfered  with 
by  experiments  made  by  Congress  on  the  labour  and  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  a  greater  discouragement  to  branches  of  business  requiring 
large,  fixed  capital,  than  is  imagined  by  many  of  our  legislators  who  make 
and  unmake  tari£&.  ^ 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  prices  of  sugar,  the  cultivation,  in  a 
very  brief  period  of  time,  will  be  extended  to  the  required  home  con* 
sumption,  now  about  300,000,000  pounds,  which  in  ten  years  may  be 
500,000,000  pounds.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  best  interests  of  &e 
nation  require  that  the  present  duty  on  sugar  should  be  maintained  with 
other  protective  duties.  This  extension  of  sugar  cultivation  will  employ 
a  large  amount  of  labour,  now  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton. 

It  would  seem  that  several  States  of  the  Union  might  widi  profit 
multiply  the  occupations  of  labour.  It  appears  to  me,  the;^  require  new 
sources  of  support ;  and  the  progress  and  condition  of  their  population, 
with  the  amount  of  production,  present  to  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
people  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  such  new  sources.  I  will  state  a 
few  facts. 

The  State  of  Virginia  contains  64,000  square  miles ;  had,  in  1840> 
1,239,797  inhabitants,  being  less  than  19  to  the  square  mile;  gross  pro- 
ducts, according  to  Professor  Tucker,  $76,769,053. 

New  York  contains  46,000  square  miles ;  had,  in  1840,  2,498,917  in- 
liabitants ;  products  in  the  same  year,  $193,806,433 ;  add  the  product  of 
navigation,  as  distinct  from  cpmmerce,  which  is  omitted,  on  650,000  tons 
shipping,  $20,000,000;  making,  in  the  aggregate,  $213,000,000. 

In  1790,  by  the  first  census,  Virginia  had  12  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  and  New  York  7 J ;  now,  Virginia  contains  19,  and  New  York  53 
to  the  square  mile. 

In  1820,  Virginia  had  a  population  of  1,066,379  ;  in  1830,  1,211,405  ; 
in  1840, 1,239,797.  New  York,  in  1820, 1,372,812 ;  in  1830, 1,918,608 ; 
in  1840,2,428,921. 

In  1850,  New  York  will  probably  contain  nearly  3,000,000,  and  Vir- 
ginia  say  1,260,000.  These  facts,  one  would  suppose,  were  sufficient  to 
induce  the  people  of  Virginia  to  introduce  new  branches  of  industry, 
and  to  establish  the  modern  internal  improvements  for  transportation, 
that  the  rich  resources  of'  the  State  may  be  developed.  The  condition 
of  the  two  Carolinas  are  much  the  same  as  Virginia.  The  population  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  in  1830,  was  1,319,172;  in  1840,1,347,817— 
increase  2^  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  (principally  in  North  Carolina.) 

Even  in  Great  Britain,  the  increase  in  the  same  time  was  11  per  cent. 
In  Massachusetts,  although  there  were  81^  to  the  square  mile  in  1830, 
against  17  in  the  Carolinas,  there  was  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  from 
1830  to  1840.    The  aggregate  products  of  the  two  Carolinas  in  1840 
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WM  $59^5,734,  with  a  population  of  1,347,817.     The  prodacU  of 

Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  less  than  800,000  people,  amounted 
at  the  same  time  to  $100,000,000,  and  now  the  products  of  labour  and 
capital  are  more  than  $120,000,000. 

1  have  introduced  these  statements  for  the  purpose  o(  exhlhiling  fisurly 
the  true  condition  of  some  of  the  old  States  and  to  awaken  the  public 
mind  in  those  States  to  the  importance  of  brining  out  their  produc- 
tive  labour,  by  introducing  new  branches  of  busmess,  in  order  that  the 
industrial  classes  may  be  profitably  employed,  and  to  show  that  die 
Uiree  States  named  have  as  great  a  stake  in  protecting  the  labour  of  the 
country  as  any  other  in  the  Union.  They  have  now  but  little  else  than 
soil  and  physical  power  remaining.  You  possess  but  a  small  amount  of 
productive  power,  in  the  form  of  railroads  and  labour-saving  machines. 
You  have  a  deep  interest^  in  common  with  all  the  States,  in  upholdii^ 
the  labour  of  the  country.  You  seem  to  be  satisfied  that  the  time  has 
come  when  something  should  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  your  . 
I>eople.  The  people  of  Virginia,  with  South  and  North  Carolina,  (par- 
ticularly the  two  former  States,)  have  pursued  a  policy  thai  has  brought 
them,  so  fiir  as  population  is  concerned,  to  a  stationary  condition  ;  and 
firom  present  indications,  1  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  Extern  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Carolina  with  a  less  number  of  people  in  1850  than 
uey  contained  in  1840. 

If  you  propose  now  to  enter  upon  those  pursuits  that  are  certain  in 
their  operations  to  give  employment,  and  that  of  a  profitable  kind,  to 
your  people,  and  to  create  a  market  at  home  for  your  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, what  object  can  there  be  in  transferring  our  workshops  to  Great 
Britain  ?  The  South  and  West  have  every  motive  to  give  efficient  pro- 
tection to  the  labour  of  the  whole  Union :  first,  because  those  employed 
in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts  are  the  best  customers  for  * 
^our  agricultural  products ;  and  secondly,  because  you  desire  to  engage 
in  those  departments  of  labour  yourselves.  1  say,  then,  look  well  to 
this  project,  now  under  consideration  at  Washington,  to  change  our  whole 
revenue  system.  There  is  one  principle  upon  which  every  government, 
and  every  commercial  community  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  agree 
throughout  the  world ;  and  that  is,  to  establish  specific  duties,  or  a  wdua- 
Iton  c/  their  own.  Mr.  Walker  has  reversed  this  decision,  and  recom- 
mends ad  valorem  duties  on  an  alleged  valuation  abroad,  I  deem  this 
feature  in  the  bill  a  violation  of  sound  principle,  and  such  as  must  be 
condemned  by  men,  of  all  parties,  whose  experience  and  knowledge  are 
of  value.  It  is  no  other,  in  practice,  than  to  drive  from  our  foreign  trade 
a  large  number  of  honest  importing  merchants,  and  to  place  their  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  foreigners.  Time  may  reveal  the 
truth  of  this  prediction. 

The  President  and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  stated  that  the 
operations  of  the  present  tariff  law  oppressed  the  poor.  I  confess  this 
assertion  surprised  me,  coming  from  high  functionaries  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  have  the  means  of  obtaining  correct  information.  I  assume 
the  responsibility  of  stating,  that  a  labouring  man  may  be,  and  is,  clothed 
with  American  manufactures,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of 
foot,  as  cheaply  as  a  labouring  man  in  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  who  wears  as  conifortable  garments ;  and  that  die  revenue 
is  raised  principally  from  articles  consumed  by  those  classes  of  society 
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who  are  in  easy  pecuniaty  circumstancea.  I  beg  to  refer  Mr.  Walker  to 
the  reports  from  the  customs,  and  ask  the  fayottr  of  him  to  present  them 
to  the  President,  and  he  wiU  there  find  the  only  article  on  which  the 
poor  man  is  taxed  to  any  extent,  is  sugar,  and  that  cannot  be  deemed 
very  on^ous  when  he  obtains  his  tea  and  coflfee  free  of  duty,  and  with 
a  favourable  prospect,  if  the  present  duty  be  maintained,  of  rery  soon 
being  supplied  from  otu^  oMm  soil  with  sugar  at  a  price  much  belovr  that 
*  now  paid.  It  is  an  errour  of  the  President  and  Secretary  to  put  forth  a 
statement  that  the  tariff  of  1842  oppresses  the  poor  man,  when  the 
principal  part  of  the  revenue  is  derived  rather  from  the  luxuries  than 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

When  we  hear  from  high  sources  of  transferring  our  workshops  to 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  be 
proposed  to  transfer  our  intelligetit  workmen  with  them,  and  whether  a 
farmer  in  Ohio  can  be  made  to  believe  that  these  men  will  eat  more  of 
his  beef  and  pork  in  Old  than  in  New  England.  This  is  a  strange  doc- 
trine, and  sounds  to  me  quite  anti- American,  and  are  just  such  sentiments 
as  were  uttered  by  the  old  Tories  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  shall  allude  in  the  Report  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary.  He  says  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  lower  now  than 
previous  to  the  tariff  of  1842.  If  he  means  the  wi^es  of  labour  in  the 
manufacturing  portions  of  the  country,  I  will  state  a  fact,  which,  I  think, 
completely  illustrates  the  incorrectness  of  his  assertion. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  institutions  for  savings  are  obliged 
by  law  to  make  returns  to  the  Legislature.  In  the  annu^  returns,  just 
published,  I  find  the  following : 

Savings  Banki  in  Ma$iaeku$€tt$,  v 


Number  of 
Depoilton. 

▲mount 
Deporitod. 

loeiwMlB 

laoroMote 

1841, • 

1842, •.,. 

1845, 

39332 

41,102 
54,256' 

96,485,424  82 
6,675,878  05 
9,214,954  07 

1,270 
13.154 

$190,458  23 
2,539.076  02 

Being  an  increase  frt>m  1841  to  1842  of  about  3  per  cent,  on  depositors, 
and  about  3^  per  cent,  on  amount  deposited  ;  and  an  increase  from  1842 
to  1845  of  about  32  per  cent,  on  depositors,  or  nearly  1 1  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  about  38  per  cent,  on  amount  deposited,  or  nearly  13  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

I  shall  make  no  comments  upon  this  extraordinary  exhibition  of  the 
increase  of  depo^tors  and  depositee,  further  than  to  state  that  all  the 
world  know  for  whom  those  admirable  institutions  were  established,  and 
by  whom  they  are  used. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  facts,  arguments,  or  illustrations  upon 
this  neat  question,  national  in  its  character,  and  as  broad  as  the  limits  of 
the  Union,  and  one  that  reaches  the  condition  of  every  individual  in  it. 

I  have  personally  no  more  interest  than  any  other  citizen.  If  the 
government  adopt  a  course  of  measures  that  prostrates  the  labour  of  the 
country,  I  shall,  in  common  with  every  other  citizen,  feel  its  efiects.  We 
«re,  I  iM>ld,  one  great  fiunily,  and  indissolubly  linked  together,  and  the 
chain  cannot  be  touched  without  the  vibration  being  felt  at  either 
6xlraiuty. 
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I  entertain  and  cheriah  a  strong  American  feeline ;  altfaon§^  bom  and 
bred  in  Massachuaetts,  I  have  a  feeling  of  pridb  in  tne  bonour  and  cbarac- 
ter  of  every  State  in  pur  Union.  I  desire  to  see  our  whole  population  go 
onward  and  upward  in  a  course  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  My  ac- 
tions for  this  country  are  not  bounded  by  geographical  lines,  and  whether 
I  find  myself  in  Maine  or  in  Georgia,  still  I  am  an  American  citizeD, 
protected  by  the  same  constitution  ^nd  laws  of  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  happy  countries  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone.  Witb  all  our 
party  strifes  and  bickerings,  the  countiy  goes  on  prospering,  and  I  trust, 
to  prosper.  I  have  only  to  ask  of  those  who  are  now  the  actors  on  our 
great  political  stage,  not  to  experiment  upon  the  prosperity  and  destinies 
of  a  happy  and  contented  people.  With  sentiments,  of  the  higbest  res- 
pect and  r^ard,  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

,         Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 
To  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  Castle  HiU,  Albemarle  County,  Virginia. 


THE    WHEAT    TRADE 

OF 

THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    EUROPE. 

The  recent  proposed  change  in  the  British  corn  laws,  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having  for  its  object  the  admission  of 
foreign  grain  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  at  nominal  rates  of  duty, 
excites,  as  a  matter  of  course,  much  attention  in  the  United  States. 
Various  statements  and  calculations  have  appeared  in  the  public  journals, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  proposed  change.  Although  we  believe  an  undue 
importance  is  attached  to  the  projected  measure,  with  regard  to  its  efiect 
upon  our  trade  and  industrialjpursuits,  we  propose,  in  this  article,  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject  of  the  relative  production  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  and  European  countries,  the  consumption  and  wants  of  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  a  supply  of  the  staff  of  life,  and  the  comparative 
capacity  of  the  United  States  and  the  wheat-growing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, to  furnish  the  required  supply  for  the  wants  of  ureat  Britain. 

We  shall  accompany  our  remarks  with  such  statements  and  tables, 
illustrating  prices,  consumption,  and  trade  in  wheat  «nd  flour,  as  we  can 
conveniently  obtain  ;  regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  statements 
are  not  more  full  and  complete.  The  want  of  a  statistical  bureau  at 
Washington,  similar  to  that  attached  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England, 
which  ^ould  be  devoted  to  the  collection  of  materials  of  information 
particularly  relating  to  our  home  industry,  is  sensibly  felt  by  all  who 
make  inquiries  on  important  sut>jects,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  re- 
sults to  tne  public. 

We  are  indebted  to  C.  G.  Childs,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Price  Current  and  Commercial  List,  for  a  valuable  Essay  on  the  flour  and 
Wheat  Trade  of  the  United  States,  accompanied  with  a  variety  of  im- 
portant tables,  which  was  publishea  in  his  paper  in  January,  1842.     Al* 
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thougli  four  years  have  transpired  since  its  publication,  this  article  has 
lost  but  little  of  its  ralue,  and  we  consider  it  as  the  most  elaborate  and 
intelligent  view  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats  that  has  ever  come  to 
our  notice.  For  many  of  the  facts  we  shall  now  present,  we  adopt  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Childs ;  also  those  in  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Joshua  Leavitt, 
to  Congress,  in  June,  1842,  on  the  subject  of  the  Grain  and  Flour  Trade. 
We  were  aware,  at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Leavitt  made  very  extensive  in- 
quiries, and  collected  many  important  facts,  throwing  light  on  the  subject 
of  his  investigations. 

We  have  also  availed  ourselves  of  the  answers  and  statements  of  agri- 
culturists to  the  queries  of  the  Secretary  of  the'Treasury,  contained  in 
his  recent  voluminous  Report ;  and  have  extended  our  inquiries  to  such 
other  sources  of  information  as  time  would  permit. 

PRODUCT  OF  WHEAT  tN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  first  present  the  amount  of  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  in 
1839,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  and  the  estimate  for  1845,  agree- 
ably to  the  estimate  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  ;  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  we  do  not  place  much  confidence  in  its  correctness, 
although  we  are  aware  that  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  late  commisioner,  who, 
we  learn,  assisted  in  this  report,  has  heretofore  taken  much  pains  in  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  information  for  a  probable  basis  for  his  calculations. 
Mr.  Childs  divides  the  States  and  Territories  into  three  districts ;  the 
first  containing  the  six  New  England  States ;  the  second,  the  States  in 
what  may  be  called  the  "  Wheat  District,"  extending  from  35  to  46^ 
north  latitude,  and  fiom  longitude  5^  east  to  15^  west  of  Washington 
City ;  and  the  third,  States  south  of  latitude  35^.  In  the  table  of  wheat- 
growing  States,  we  have  included  North  Carolina,  (although  Mr.  Childs 
places  it  in  the  District  south  of  the  wheat  section,  for  the  reason  that  the 
soil  in  general  is  better  adapted  to  Indain  corn,  and  the  quantity  grown 
of  that  grain  is  large.)  A  great  part  of  that  State  lies  north  of  35<^,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  is  raised  for  export. 

««•  ^«^.<v«r.«f^  ««.M»..««  Wheit— buibeh  of  60  Ibt.  grown— 

WHBAa^aowwoDMTMCT.                                            In  183ft,  p«r  cwM*  iii]84^««UiinlML 

New  York„% •., 12,286,418  16,2(XJ,000 

New  Jersey, 774,203  1,050,000 

Pennsylvania, 13,213,077  12,520,000 

Delaware, •••• 315,165  440,000 

Maryland 3,345,783  4,384,000 

Districtof  Columbia. 12,147  15.000 

Viiginia, 10,109,716  11,885,000 

North  Carolina, : 1,960,855  1,969,000 

Kcntacky, ,.t 4^03,152  4,769,000 

Tennessee 4,569,692  8,340,000 

Ohio, 16,571,661  13,572,000 

Michigan, 2,157,108  7,061,000 

Illinois, 3.335,393  4,563,000 

Indiana,.- 4,049,375  7/)44,000 

Missouri, 1,037,386  1,525,000 

Wisconsin 212,116  971,000 

Iowa 154,693  793,000 

78,907,940  97,10f,000 

Nrw  EirOLAiCD  Statbs. 2,014,120  2,363,000 

Statm  south  of  35^  itoatu  LATrruos, 3,901 ,212  7,0d4,000 

Total  United  States,..: 84,833,272         106,548,000 
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It  is  rery  generally  believed  abroad,  (aaya  Mr.  Childsi)  that  wheat  ia 
of  very  genial  culture  in  thia  country,  but  such  ia  not  tbe  fact.  The 
cultivation  of  wheat  was  commenced  in  the  New  England  States  at  quite 
an  early  date  aftertheir  first  settlement,  and  with  sufficient  succeaa  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  colonists,  but  it  could  not  be  continued  with  pro- 
fit when  Pennsylvania  was  settled,  and  its  lands,  more  congenial  to  wheat, 
subjected  to  the  plough.  Then  the  hardy  and  industrious  sons  of  the 
Puritans  found  it  their  inter^t  to  follow  the  fisheries  and  navigation  of 
the  ocean,  and  bv  exchange  of  its  productions,  purchase  flour  and  grain 
firom  the  descendants  of  tne  companions  of  Penn.  The  efibrts  made 
since  the  Revolution,  and  by  aid  of  bounties,  even  down  to  the  present 
time,  to  revive  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  ^e  Eastern  section  of  the 
Union,  have  proved  alike  unsuccessful ;  and  the  agricultural  pursuits  of 
New  England  will,  doubtless,  in  future  be  confined  to  the  more  suitable 
products  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  with  pasturage  of  cattle,  and  in- 
creased growth  of  wool  in  parts  more  remote  firom  the  sea-board. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  New  Jersey  that,  although  within  the  wheat 
latitude,  it  cannot  be  called  a  wheat-growing  State,  as  in  all  that  part 
towards  the  ocean,  on  which  the  State  borders  for  near  150  miles,  the  soil 
is  too  light  and  saiuiy  for  this  grain,  and  Indian  com  and  rye  are  its  leading 
products.  The  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  the  State,  therefore,  is  but  about 
one-half  the  amount  required  for  the  consumption  of  its  ovm  inhalntants. 

In  reference  to  the  culture  of  wheat  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
sections  of  the  United  States — General  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  Ar- 
thur Young,  dated  December  5,  1791,  gives  the  following  opinion: 
"  But  the  country,  beyond  these,  (New  York  and  New  Jersey,)  to  the 
eastward,  (and  the  further  you  advance  that  way  it  is  still  more  so,^  is 
unfiriendly  to^wheat,  which  is  subject  to  blight  and  mildew,  and  of  late 
years,  to  a  fly,  which  has  almost  discouraged  tbe  growth  of  it.  The 
lands,  however,  in  the  New  England  States,  are  strong  and  productive 
of  other  crops.  To  the  southward  of  Virginia,  the  chmate  is  not  well 
adapted  to  wheat,  and  the  less  so  as  you  penetrate  tbe  wanner  lati- 
tudes." Experience  has  fully  confirmed  the  correctness  of  his  judge- 
ment, and  it  is  now  admitted  that  in  neither  of  these  districts  can  wheat 
be  raised  to  profit,  even  in  competition  with  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
great  wheat  district,  since  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  reduced  by 
artificial  communications. 

To  the  north  of  45^  north  latitude  on  this  continent,  the  length  and 
severity  of  the  winters  will  prevent  the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  any  ma- 
terial extent.  This  opinion  will  appear  remarkable  in  Great  Britun, 
where  it  is  considered  that  the  culture  of  wheat  is  successfully  extended 
to  north  latitude  66o.  But  that  island  has  an  open  ocean  to  the  norik 
and  west,  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  east ;  whereas  the  American  conti- 
nent towards  the  northwest  is  unbroken  to  the  Polar  Sea,  and  to  the  north 
and  northeast  is  indented  with  immense  bays,  covered  with  ice  for  nine 
months  in  the  year. 

To  tbe  west  of  longitude  15^  west  of  Washington  City  commence 
those  extensive  prairies,  extending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  which  it 
is  not  likely  the  cultivation  of  wheat  will  be  extended,  nor  any  permanent 
settlement  made,  except  along  some  of  the  water  courses,  for  yean  to 
come.  The  want  of  wood  and  water  on  those  plains  will  stop  the  ad* 
vance  of  civilization  in  that  direction,  and  leave  them  to  the  Indian  and 


buflUo.  How  fkr  it  will  be  practicable  to  cover  th«n  with  hoEaeB,  cattie, 
and  sheaf,  controlled  by  inaD,  asoit  the  eleppes  of  the  Baada  Ovi^atal, 
remains  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

The  wheat  sectioD,  comprisidg  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  twenty  of 
longitude^  embcacea  about  onerhalf  the  aucfiAce  of  the  States,  exclusive  of 
Texas ;  or  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  States  and  Territories ;  but  within 
this  sectipn  there  is  abundance  of  untenanted  land,  of  the  finest  quality, 
awaiting  the  invaision  ofthe  cultiviBttor  ;  nor  can  that  be  long  delayed,  for 
the  wants  of  a  population  constantly,  increasing,  both,  widun  and  widsout 
this  district,  and  not  regarding  fore^a  countries,  demand  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  growth  of  wheat.  K  our  estimate  be  correct,  that  the  United 
States  and  T^rritopes  will  nvim^ber  22  millions  of  inhabitants  ia  18§Q, 
the  additional  .quantity,  to  be  raised  in  that  year  over  1840,  to  supply  an 
increase  of  5  millions  consumers  at  home,  and  leave  seed,  &cl,  must  be 
about  22  millions  tmsheld,  edual  to  the  whole  crop  raised  in  1800.  To 
bring  the  cultivation  up  to  tnis  point,  it  becomes  necessary  that  for  ten 
yearsy  130,000  acres  of  new  land  per  a^pum,  should  be  put  under  wheat 
culture  alone,  and  three  times. that  quantity  under  culture  in  com,  rye, 
oats,  or  in  pasturage.  To  accomplish  this,  will  require  that  the  labour 
of  full  one-third  of  the  whole  increase  in  population  be  directed  to 
agriculturaji  pursuits  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Cbilds  estimates  the  consumption  of  wheat  at  the  average  of  3^ 
bushels  per  head  in  the  ^ew  England  States ;  4^  bushels  per  head  in 
the  wheat  district,  and  2  bushels  per  head  in  the  southern,  or  cotton  and 
sugar  district.  These  very  low  estimates  will  appear  remarkable  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  consumption  is  estimated  at  6  to  8. bushels  per  head.  ,  It 
is  easy,  however,  to  account  for  this  difference,  which  arises  from  the 
more  general  consumption  in  this  country  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  buck- 
wheat, for  culinary  purposes.  In  the  Eastern  States,  Indian  corn  and 
ry^.  ajte  fi;enerally  used,  and  in  many  parts,  more  removed  from  the  sear 
coast,  wheat  bread  is  almost  unknown.  In  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  with  the  agricultural  population  in  particular,  more  than  half  the 
bread  is  made  of  Indian  meal  and  rye  meal  or  flour;  and  buckwheat  is 
also  extensively  used.  In  the  Southern,  and  Southwestern  States,  In- 
dian com  becomes  the  leading  article,  and  in.  some,  rice  is  an  important 
auxiliary;  but  to,  the  coloured  population  (about  one-half  in  those 
States)  wheat  is  generally  unknown.  This  will  account  for  the  very 
low  estimate  of  two  ibushels  per  head,  which  we  have  given  for  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  in  the  Southern  District.  Throughout  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  Indian  com  is  raised.  It  is  used  both  green  and  ripe — 
is  easily  prepared  for  fbod,  and  fully  as  nutriclous  as  wheat.  Its  usual 
cost  in  the  mteriourj  per  bushel,  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  that  of 
.wheat,  and  for  human  nutriDaeat,  one  bushel  of  Indian  com  is  perhaps 
equal  to  If  bushels  barley,  or  3  bushels  oats.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
pnsfng  that  the  use  of  this  invaluable  grain  should  be  so  general,  and 
that  of  oats  and  barley  unknown — but  for  food  of  animals  and  the  brewery. 

Thp  following  estimates  may  be  nearly  correct,  of  the  relative  propor-^ 
tioqs  of  grain,  &c.,  consumed  for  food :  ... 

In  GvcAT  BmrrAilVi Whtat, *  e* 

Barley, 1 

Qati,; .•.* 8 

Peas,  rye,  and beana, .' ; ..'  1 

......                              •  10 
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£«lt0ni  DUtCKtt Wba«t,<..r4.. 

Indian  com,.. 
Ry 


WhMtDMlnct Whettt «. 

lidiuicqf  !!,••••. 
Rye, 

Buckwheat,  &c., . 


SmitlMni  District,..  wWhMt 

IndUQ  OOTA*  . 

Rice,  &.C., .  • . 


InFaAircE, Wbe«t, 

OtWvgrii%. 

In  ImKLAMSv ..Grain,  all  kiqds, 
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5 

11 

1 
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7 

1 
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And  potatoes,  equal  to 5 


-la 


-10 


It  is  generally  admitted,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  that  the  proportion  of 
animal  food  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  England^  is  greater  than 
in  Prance ;  hut  we  doubt  much  if  there  is  any  material  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  bread  Kxxd  grain  per  head  used  in  either  country,  but  France 
exceeds  in  the  use  of  common  culinary  vegetables,  as  Ireland  does  in 
potatoes. 

The  folio-wing  is  Mr.  Childs's  estimate  of  the  disposition  of  the  wheat 
crop  of  1840.  In  this  estimate  it  will  be  observed  that  North  Carolina 
is  included  in  the  Southern,  or  cotton-growing  section,  and  the  estimated 
crop  of  1840  is  slightly  reduced  from  the  amount  of  the  crop  of  1839,  as 
ascertained  by  the  census. 


Population  in  1840» ••••• 

Estimated  crop  in  1840 |.. 

Used  for  seed,  starch,  &.C., 

ContWBod  for  human  Ibod •••. 

£]Q>oHed  from  Wheat  District  to  other  ) 

sectionsL.  • 3 

Imported  from  Wheat  Section, • 

Exported  to  foreign  countries,  .•......'... 

Annual  consumption  of  wheat  per  bead, .  k 


Btftsni  Dktriet, 

New  England* 

Wbeat-prowinf 
Diitrict. 

Soathera 
niacrict. 

2,234,8^2 
Biuhols. 

2,000/)00 
160,000' 

1,7«),tJ00 

11,317,666 
BuiheU. 

73,000.000 
7,190,000 

4e,200|000 

8,aio,ooo 

.  3,510,078 

5,000,000 

400,000 

7/)00»000 

5,910,600 
21 

11,300,000 
4.1-13 

2,400,000 

•  • 
3 

COMPAKATIVE  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

EiHmaH  ef  ^  Crop  0f  Wheat  intke  UfUttd  S$tim^  ^wak  period  of  tmf$mr$t 
mith  tko  |irqf)orlM»  Masported  ; 


Tear.. 

Wheat  Crop. 

Popahtipii. 

1790, : 

17,000,000  bushels. 
1»,000,000'      •* 
30,000,000      .•«   . 
38,000,000       •• 
50,000,000       " 
80,000,000       •« 

28 
15 

15| 
121 
14 

3,9^29,328 
5,309,768 
7,83Sl»fiN» 
9,638.166 
12,866,020 
17,068,688* 

1800 

1810....... ,, 

1820, ; 

1830, 4 . 

1840, 

'  IndodlBf  «^l«OiB  Unilad  StiMt  Ifavj. 


99ywr.^iQMt  1^.  Ae  JJwM  8t9k»  mi^Smft. 


vm 


Te««. 

Home  Contumption. 

FJ<Miru4WhmlRx. 

porMSl  to  Foreign 

OouktrlM. 

Value  or  tlMWkMt 

Crop  at  market,  ex- 
cMTa  ofaeMl,  itc 

Average  Price  per 

bnihel  iu  FlilM«l- 

pWa  Id  eaeh  period 

of  ten  year*. 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1890,.... 
J840»»... 

12,250,000  bufbeU. 
13,700,000       " 
25,680,000       " 
»2,100,000      •• 
43,995,000       " 
68,760/X)r)       ^ 

4,760,000  bntheli. 
3,300,000       «• 

4,320,000       " 

8i900,000       " 

6,175,000       «* 

11,300,000       « 

tl8,64O»000 
39,800,000 
62,680,000 
36,100,000 
46,200,000 
72,260.000 

(^.20* 
1.62- 
1.58 
1.85     . 
1.05 
1.29 

*  Tl)|i  ^rice,  fl 30;  la  the  averafe  Ibr  the  year  1790— the  aoceeedlnf  price*  are  aTcragee  for  10  yetrt. 

Compotratke  inereast  of  Population  in  the  United  States,  and  Ui  flie  pfineipai 
eitie^  with  the  mimtted  quantity  of  Land  undw  euIHoatiim  in  Wheat 


T««n* 


1190,« 
iSQO,, 
1810,. 
1920,. 
IBSO,. 
1840,^ 


FtopvIetiM 

Fopiintkui 

FopiiMlM 

Aereeofliuidoi. 

of  the 
United  Statee. 

of 

of 

dercnltWatiott 

*  Atlantic  citlei. 

f  Inland  Citiea. 

.      in  wheat. 

3,929,328 

130^061 

?.50O 

1,000,000 

6,309,758 

210,539 

9,600 

1,300,000 

7,239,003 

314,795  ' 

25,700 

1,750,000 

9,638,186 

400,023 

33,000 

2,600,000 

i2366«oao 

689i4d4 

82,344 

3,000,000 

17,068,666 

87M21 

169,839 

4,000^000 

*  bbftea;  If etr  Tork,  PMIedelphle,  Bahimore,  Oierfeaton,  nnd  Neir  Orleem. 

i  jyiMu)yiB«C|iQb  ClBvelaa4,Pelrai«,  Piitabwgh,  Cineuiiatl.  LoatorUlek  SBd0L  Uttta. 

Mr.  Childs  is  of  opinion  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  not  since  the 
year  1838  produced  on  an  average  any  surplus  of  wheat.  He  has  paid 
great  attention  to  the  suhject  of  tne  flour  and  wheat  trade,  and  expressed 
this  doubt  respecting  the  State  of  New  York  in  his  "  Commercial  List,"- 
in  March,  1838,  and  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  census  of  1840, 
which  gave  the  crqp  of  New  York  at  11,853,507  bushels,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  the  State,  includmg  that  used  for  seed,  starch,  &c.,  was  esti- 
mated for  1840  at  11,512,514  bushels ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  only  340,993 
bushels.  "  Now  the  crop  of  1839,  in  New  York,  no  doubt  exceeded  the 
average  of  the  three  crops  preceding,  15  per  cent.,  and  that  of  1841  full 
30  per  cent.  This  result  will  appear  extraordinary  to  ihose  who  have 
not  fiilly  considered  the  subject,  but  it  maybe  reconciled  by  a  view  of  the 
flour  trade  of  New  York.  Suppose  we  debit  this  State  with  all  the 
wheat  and  flour  brought  into  it  from  the  lake  country,  from  New  Orleans, 
and  all  the  Atlantic  States  south  of  Ne>v  York ;  an^  then  give  the  State 
credit  for  all  the  flour  and  wheat  exported  to  foreign  or  domestic  ports, 
continuing  the  account  for  Ave  years,  so  as  to  have  a  fair  average,  what 
would  be  the  balance  in  favour  of  New  York  production  ? 

"  The  population  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  mcreased  so  rapidly  as  that 
of  New  York,  and  although  her  surplus  of  wheat  is  not  perhaps  so  great 
as  it  was  20  or  even  30  years  since,  it  is  still  very  considerable  ;  but  as 
little  good  land  now  remains  unbroken  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and 
lahour  is  fast  seeking  mining  and  manufacturing  employments,  this  surplus 
will  gradually  diminish.  In  all  the  old  wheat  districts  in  the  States  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  the  land  is  so  completely  exhausted 
by  continued  cropping,  that  it  must  be  abandoned  for  years,  until  restored 
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to  viffour  by  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature,  or  transferred  to  another 
population,  better  qualified  to  restore  it  by  art  and  industry.  In  the  upper 
sections  of  those  States,  particularly  ia  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  a  different  agricultural  system  prevails,  and  there  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  is  still  on  the  advance. 

*^  If  we  make  a  natural  line  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio,  and  up  this  river  to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  draw  an  imaginatjr  ^^ 
north  to  Lake  Erie,  and  continue  it  round  the  Northern  and  IJastem 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  that,a/rtoltiiie,'the  wheat 
raised  in  all  this  section  of  the  United  States  is  about  equal  to  what  is 
consumed  in  it ;  and  that  the  whole  Htrplua  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries,  including  Canada,  is  in  £|ct  prodpced  in  the 
States  and  Territories  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River.   We  have  stated 
the  whole  export  in  1840,  to  September  30th,  at  11J208,365  buaheU,  and 
the  wheat  and  flour  of  the  crop  of  1839,  which  left  those  States,  &c.,for 
Canada,  or  came  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  by  various  outlets — the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  the  canals  and  railroads  of  Maryland,  PeDBsylvania,  and 
New  York — were  about  equal  to  this  quantity.   The  estimate  may,  how- 
ever, be  made  in  another  way.  The  States  and  Territories  beyond  die  Ohio 
river  presented  an  agKrecate  population  in  1840  of  aboutthree  millions ;  the 
quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  1839,  was  26  millions  of  bushels,  andallowing 
12  millions  for  consumption,  at  four  bushels  per  head,  and  two  and  a  half 
millions  for  seed,  starch,  &c.,  and  we  have  a  surplus  left  for  export  from 
that  section  of  11,500,000  bushels.     Now,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  this 
surplus,  in  short  the  whole  disposable  surplus  of  the  United  States,  is  fur- 
nished by  that  section  of  our  country  the  most  remote  from  our  Atlantic 
seaports,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  natural  or  artificial  communications 
existing,  it  cannot  reach  those  ports,  from  the  places  of  shipment,  much 
less  from  the  farmer's  door,  at  a  charge  per  bushel  under  45  or  50  cents, 
freight,    insurance,    commission,  and   waste  included.      From   Cleve- 
land to  New  York  the  charge  is  about  37|  cents ;  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Philadelphia  about  40  cents ;  and  these  are  the  nearest  and  most  conven- 
ient shipping  points  on  the  Atlantic  \  (the  railroad  communication  from 
Baltimore  not  yet  having  been  extended  across  the  Allegany  mountains. } 
What,  then,  does  the  farmer  in  those  States  get  for  his  wheat,  when  the 
price  in  our  Atlantic  cities  is  one  dollar  per  bushel  ?    Is  it  not  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration,  whether,  with  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  the 
consumption  of  wheat  has  not  already  approached  too  close  to  its  pro- 
duction?— ^not  leaving  a  sufficient  margin  to  meet  the  contingency  (tf  a 
bad  crop,  which  might  make  it  necessary  to  import  from  Europe,  and 
under  circumstances  not  so  favourable  to  obtain  supplies  as  those  wluch 
cifisted  in  1837  and  1838. 

"Although  it  must  be  apparent,  from  the  views  now  given  of  the 
present  state  of  the  growth  and  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  XJnite4 
States,  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  seek  new  markets  for  that  grain, 
we  are  still  interested  in  any  measures  that  will  be  likely  to  give  more 
re^arity  to  the  demand  for  old  markets,  and  greater  steadiness  to  our 
prices." 

The  cultivators  of  wheat  in  (he  United  States  are  protected  by  a  duty 
on  imported  wheat  of  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  and  on  wheat  flour 
of  seventy  cents  per  112  lbs.  Previous  to  the  tariff  of  1824  wheat  w« 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  but  by  that  tariff  a  specific  duty  of  twenty- 


Af^iftenti  liter  bculwl'WiM  hid  ob  wiMiit,  ahd  Mljr  eorti  petf  etrt.  on  flovr. 
Tlie  MLtne  Antf  liraft  ^ooftinued  on  V^eAt-  by  snb«eqtieiit  tsrtfli,  tuatil 
redaced  bj  the  Comproinise  ■MiiT;  and  in  1843  the  sune  ntte'ifinM  again 
ffaied,  and'the  duty  on  Hdur  raked  to  aerenty  cenW:  The  effect  of  pro- 
te<etion'haftdotibtl^lMi)een  fkvourable  to  the  Ameriemi'evihiyator,  aa  in  the 
abe^nee  of  d«ity  ^rlMat  night*ba  ionfdnti  fiftmn  Bnrope  duHhg  seaaM^ 
of  d^iHidaat  harveats  and  'low  ptitea  on  that-  aide  of  th6  Athintte,  aild'  Ihe 
iiitrodnotion  of  even  Ihuit^  «qQantfiliea  -into  our  fteaporta,  from  the  BAltie 
or  the  Black  Sea,  might  operate  to  derange  prices  of  both  grain  and  flour 
mourmarttetB.' 

With  regard  to  the  prodnt^^ion  of  wheat  per  acre,  as  stated  in  one  of  the 
ffar^c^taMes,  Mr.  Ghilds  remaHrs :  *^  Researches  hare  been  made  during 
ft  perioat)f  many  years, 'Whfoh  hare  led  to  the  coustnietion  (^this  taMe, 
aiid  a  conviction  that  its  accuracy  may  be  relied  on  for  all  general  purpoaes. 
General  Washington,  after  he  had  relinquished  the  sword  for  the 
ploughshare,  miade  extenisive  inquiry  through  the  agricuhural  districts  of 
this  Country  to  ascertain  the  acreable  yield  of  wheat,  and  the  result,  it  is 
understood,  gave  about  17  bushels  per  acre,  as  the  product  of  a  fair  aver- 
age crop ;  nor  can  we  discern  any  ground  to  change  that  result  at  the 
present  day,  for,,  if  from  the  new  lands  of  the  West,  and  the  well  cultiva- 
ted fields  of  New* York  and.  Pennsylvania^  a  higher  average  than  17 
bushels  per  acre  is  obtained,  it  is  certain  that  in  all  the  old  wheat  dis- 
tricts of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  \^ginia^  the  average  product  would  fall 
muchlbw^r,  ev^n  in  seasons  esteemed  favourable.  The  acreable. product 
in  Sogland  of  a  good  crop,  is  rated  at  24  bushels,  (or .three  quarters  impe« 
rial  measure,)  but  the  Wheat  lands  there  are  generaily  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation, the  wheat  is  longer  in  coming  to  maturity,  and  the  head  bontains 
more  grains  than  with  us.  The  crop  df  wheat  in  the  United  States  in 
1839,  the  product  of  which  was  embraced  in  the  census  returns  of  1840, 
was,  from  several  drcumstances,  much  beyond  a  oommon  average.-  The 
depressed  condition,  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  this  countiy  in  1837 
and  1838,  arising  in  part  from  oVer  production  atlioiiie^  bui  stiIl,xntore.ez- 
tenaively  from  over  importations  of  goods  ftomabroad,  derived,  of  the 
uauid  means  of  maintenance  a  large  population  in  New  England ;  and  the 
high  prices  of  wheat  during  the  same  period,  from*  Ihe  deficiency  in  the 
crops  of  1836  and  1837,  naturally  directed  to  apiculture  those  in  pursuit 
of  employment.  The  emigration  from  New  England  to  Western  New 
York}  0^0,  Michigan,  &c.,  v^aa  joined  by  a  current  of  population  fi^m 
idl  parts  of  Europe,  seeking  new  lands  in  the  same  direction.  The  result 
was^  that  an  increased  breadth  of  land  was  put  uil^er  wheat  culture  in  the 
fall  of  183^,  much  greater  than  usual;  and  the  season  of  1839  proving 
highly  favourable,  the  crop  of  that  year  was  uncommonly  productive.  Not 
bnlj  was  the  quality  of  the  wheat  good,  but  the  acreable  product  through- 
out the  entire  couQtiy  was  full  two  bushels  beyond  the  usual  average. 
The  aggregate  product  of  that  crop,  as  made  up  from  the  returns  received 
at  the  Btate  Department  at  Washington,  was  about  eighty-three  millions 
of  bushels,  but  in  thie  foregoing  table  an  aggregate  crop  for  1840  is  put  down 
at'eighty  minions  of  bushels.  Tt^e  increased  production  of  1839  brought 
the  price  ^^heat  down  to  ah  average  of  $1  per  bushel ;  and  the  export 
of  flour  and  wheat  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septenjier  30, 1840,  was 
greater  than  durinff  any  former  year,  but  still  it  did  not  exceed  the  aver- 
aga  per  cantage  of  each  crop  exported  since  the  year  1800,  and  fell  far 
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edgQ  of  thi*  lubjoctf  Mseriad  th»t  there  would  W  f^  fiu^ua  of  tea  mil- 
lioQs  harcelf^  pf  flom  for  export  to  foreign  tn«rketii. 

'^  It  is  evident  from  the  ezperienee  of  the  laat  fi%  J^^'i'^  ^^^^  ^ 
inoreami  in  the  eultivatioa  of  wheet,  merely  exteodb  in  propoi^ion  to  the 
want!  of  oar  home  poyuUtiooi  not  flaying  ai^  iacieeie  in  the  mirplvie  lor 
export,  unlets  in  yeen  of  over  production,  or  wbw  the  hoaae  cospiunp- 
tioD  is  lessened  by  high  prices  arising  from  unueual  demanda  Ibr  othier 
countries." 

The  following  table,  comparing  the  quantity  of  flour  inqpecte4  Md 
received  at  our  principal  shipping  porU,  with  ti^  official  quantity  exported 
to  foreign  countries,  shows  the  very  great  in<^eaae  in  iMxne  consuoaptioa  of 
inspected  flour,  principally  within  the  New  Filmland  Statea,  or  the  cities 
in  the  Middle  slnd  Southern  States  x 

Amount  of  Wheai  Flour  inntcUd  in  m§d  Exported  firmn  the  VniUd  St4tU»for  90 
year»t  ending  September  30, 1840— loiM  tht  quantity  remaining  for  conoumptiom 
in  each  year! 


Yean. 

Inspooted. 

Exported. 

1821, 

1822 

1823, 

1,599,973      " 
1,557,724      *' 
1,714,410      -    ' 
1382,611      - 
2.081,558      «< 
2.061,459      " 
2,245.257      " 
2.255.132      " 
2,851,876      »' 
2,851/W6      «* 
2^15,050      •« 
2.815,566      " 
2,945,814      " 
2,856,448      •* 
2,512,488      *• 
2^087.494      " 
2,117,713      " 
3,228,385      " 
4.505,525      " 

1,088,118  bffrels. 

827325      " 

756,702      " 

996,792      " 

813,906      " 

887,880      •• 

8W491      •* 

860309      " 

837,385      « 

1,225,881      «• 

1308,929'    •« 

.  864,918      •♦ 

.    955,768      " 

835352      « 

779,396      - 

806,180     - 

818»718      " 

448,161     .« 

923.151      " 

1.897.501       " 

881^231 
712,108 

801.022 

1824, 

717,168 

1885, ; 

1368,705 

1886 

1827 

1828, 

1,178,738 

1^95.968 
1,364,448 

1829, 

1,417,747 

1830, 

18»1 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, ,. 

1835, 

18a6,.« i 

1887, 

1,625,995 
1344347 
1,750,131 
1,869.798 
2.110,462 
2,077,052 
2307388 
1,786,775 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1369357 
2305,234 
2.708,024 

'  The  principal  flour  marts  in  the  United  States  on  the  nayigable  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  at  which  the  inspections  of  flour  in  the  above  table  were 
made,  are  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Alexandria*  Georgetown, 
Hichmond,  Pittsburgh,  Fredericksburgh,  New  Orleatis,and  tor  a  few  of  tbe 
years,  Falmouth  and  Albany.  These  returns  of  ins^ctions,  although 
mcomplete,  are  important,  as  they  show  the  great  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  flour  coming  to  market,  a  demand  for  which  has  been  sustained 
by  home  consumption,  and  not  by  an  increased  export  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  grdat  increase  in  the  supply  of  flour  brought  to  market  is  at 
ports  eait  of  the  Potomac,  as  no  material  change  ia  apparent  in  the  aver- 
age inspections  of  the  ports  of  Virginia  for  some  years. 

The  following  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  quantity  of  flour  annu- 
ally inspected  at  the  principal  marts,  at  three  difierent  periodsj  ten  yeaif 
apart: 
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lui^i  hw  uv<  1 


New  York,... 


.(barrMs) 


Oeorgetowa» . . .  • 

Richinond, 

Petfersbttrih 

rrederii^ktburgh, 
New  Orleans,. «.. 


1890. 


367,365 
400.814 
577»068 
239,605 

152,924 

56,593 

81,478 

(no  retumg. 


ia». 


870,585 
478376 
597^04 
187,432 
139,713 
251,024 
72,000 
79,336 
133,700 


iMa 


1,863,313 

616,207 

779,918 

51,089 

•209,548 

229,965 

56,871 

42,921 

496,194 


*  lB<|iMto4  ill  IffWT- 

EXPORT  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUK  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTBIESw    ■ 

The  fbllowiiig^stiinmsrj  shows  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  ex- 
ported from  the  united  States  to  foreign  countries,  for  two  different  periods, 
ofMnely,  for  the  25  yean  previous  to  and  including  the  last  war.  witn  Great 
Brttoin,  1790  to  1814,  and  the  99  years  following  thepeaoe  of  1815— 
viz,  from  1815  to  1840  inclusiye : 

YMrt.  W^At  Exported,  Floor  Szp«r«Mi. 

1790  to  1814»<1B  yeati.)* 9»965,3^4  buibtls.  21,319,309  iMmU* 

Adnualavatsite,  ...i 398>S15      **  848,772      <.*. 

iai5  to  1840,  (26  yean,) 3,140,702      •«  34,591,332      « 

Ajmualwara^ lao^TOa     **  -   945,830      m 

The  destination  of  wheat  flour  exported  from  the  United  States,  for 
two  periods,  namely,  from  1800  to  1^14  inclusive;  and  from  1815  to 
1840  includNFe,  wa9  as  follows : 


For967«m-. 

18l5told40. 

3373,348  barrels. 

10,016,563 

« 

5,307.607 

«« 

4»103,2G5 

«c 

347,296 

IC 

567,491 

« 

642,028 

«« 

167^431 

« 

82,087 

«c 

206,350 

(C 

For  15} 
1800  to  1814. 

British  North  America, 353,517  barrels. 

West  Indies, 5,977,716      «« 

South  America,. ••••••• 

6r6at  Britain  and  Irelazid, 1,881,296      «* 

France, 36,713      «* 

Spain  and  Portagal 4,154,131      *< 

Other  p^Ktf  eC  Siirape, 147,506      •* 

Asia,  ••••.•••.«••••••. •• 

Africa,. ••   •••• 

UDcertaio, 1,094,957      '* 

The  large  exports  to  Spain  and  Portugal  <iuf  iott  the  first  period  weie 
principally  owing  to  the  wars  in  the  Peninsula.  Ine  supply  of  the  allied 
Bfitish  and  Snamsh  anhies  created  a  great  demand  for  American  flour, 
which  caused  shipments  to  he  made  from  the  United  States  from  1810  to 
1813,  and  sustained  high  prices  in  this  country.  A  new  market  has  heen 
created  in  South  America,  since  that  part  of  the  continent  has  hecome 
independent  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  annual  average  shipments  to 
the  West  Indies  ccmtinue  «bout  the  same  as  they  were  preytous  to  the 
war^yiz,  nearly  400^000  barrels— while  to  Great  Britain  an4  Ireland,  the 
anntial  average  quantity  shipped  was  15^,419  barrels  previous  to  1816, 
and  157,815  barrels  since  the  peace.  The  most  important  increase  in 
ihktfapm,  dt  do«r  is  to  the  Brilish  North  Amefiean  colonies.  This  has 
sriseft  fr^  ^  «in«afl6staiioe  that  wheat  of  colomal  growth  is  admitted 
iiiUEn|^luid«tal0^rale4r4illy^«ii*thekffga  q^^ioMtj  Adfp^  ft(m. 
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Wh$^  n^ie  9f  ^U9t$$d.*m»WiitBm^. 


Canada  to  Great  Britain  has  been  rentaced  bjknporte  of  whect  «id  floor 
from  the  States  bordering  on  tde  Laices.    The  effect  ofthis  diaciiiauiat* 

ing  duty  in  favour  of  Canada  we  ahall  notice,  presently. 

To  give  a  further  view  of  our  export  trade,  in  wheat  and  floor^  w«  hoie 
insert  a  table  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Htidsan^s  yery  abl» speech  m  Owmess, 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Representative  Off  the  2edi  df  PebruMjy,  1S4«: 

TobU  <^  E*part$  «/  Wheat  and  Whut^  in  huiheU^  to  $ome  of  ^  princ^al  mar' 
kets^  and  aho  the  total  amount  of  Exports  qf  Wheat  to  all  foreign  cotmimi, 
for  fourteen  eoneecutive  peart : 


Tean. 


GrMt  Britain. 


lamMlff.A. 


Coba. 


Brazil. 


1831 

1832, 

1833,. ...« » 

1834, 

1835. 

1836,.. 

1837....^* 

1838,  

1830 

1840, *  •••«•••••••• 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844, 

Avaraicff, 


4,690,873 

534,3flO 

108«d3.1 

97,435 

26,880 

805 

■  •  *« 

41,475 

843,943 

3,635,908 

1,14A»&74 

1,167,810 

71,070 

858,718 


766,406 

«ft8.977 

.    8,7a»056 

693,122 

372,025 

»13,§8» 

11S,SB0 

154,031 

819.148 

3,228>S4 

2,579«410 

2,600,734 

9^9,704 


480,995 
491,440 
69^095 
514,185 
467,555 
4S1.950 
t77.fl§5 
3Q8,i40& 
452,295 
349,883 
34S.935 
.238,309 
147»186 
174^75. 


'  994,350 
516,445 

i;297«^ 
769,015 
807,300 
592,350 
308,400 
6^,37$^ 
SS6,685 
989,115 

M2B.4S7 
946,aS5 
90M70 


9,441,090 
4,407,899 
4»aU,061 
4,JJX3.?08. 
3,944,742 
2,529/MS 

4,712,080 
11,198,365 
8/447,670 
7,237,968 
4^9^5 
7»f51,587 


944.536     1,166,048 


386,155 


896,711  1    5,50;ra02 


Table  tf  Exports  and  Imports  of  Wheat  and  fUur^  in  hufihele,  tog¥ker  mUh  the 
value  of  the  same, from  1831  to  1844  inclusive: 


maoan. 

■  'amn. 

V«an. 

Buahels. 

Valua. 

Bmhela;  * 

'     YaJne.     • 

Boiilielt. 

1831, 

9,441,090 

$10,461,715 

'       638 

•        0699 

9,440*457 1 

1832, 

4,407,899 

4,974,123 

1,191 

•■    '1,180 

4,406,708 

1833. 

4,811,061 

5,642,602 

1,697- 

1,716  • 

4,80»,364- 

Exports. 

1634, 

4,213,708 

4,560,379 

1,387- 

•       1,295 

4;2l2.40l* 

1835. 

3,944,742 

4,446,182 

S11.80$- 

268.023 

•8;632,937 

1836...... 

2,529.062 

3.574.561 

650,629- 

505,100 

l,87e,483 

1837 

1,610,898 

3,014.415 

4,000,000 

4,276,976 

2,389,102    Imports. 

leis 

a,247|09a! 

:US17.724 

997,180 

940,338 

i.&ia,ms' 

1839 , 

4,712,060 

7j069,36l 

41,725 

67,747 

.4»670.a56 

1840, 

11,198,360 

11,779,098 

1,436 

.1.069 

IU96,929 

1841, 

8,447.670 

8,582,527 

*52 

'   900 

8,447,018 

^Exports. 

1S42, 

7,237,968 

8.292,308 

4,153 

3.796 

7,233,819 

1643« 

4,519,053 

4|027,182 

•12.131. 

8,542 

4,506,934 

1S44....- 

.7,751.587 

7,239  JS98 

-    1^11 

1.W 

.7|749,50iJ 

ATara^c 

6,505.162.'    #6,233,533 

425.442 

$43'),8P7     0,085,390  oyer  import*. 

COMPARATIVE  VIEW  0^  PRICJES  OP  WHtlAT  AND  FLOtTll  IN  THE 
tJNITEB  iSTATES. 

By  a  table  made  uji  £6r  4ha  Pbikdelpbia  Cgsmei4i«i  bi««  bgr  to  cU 
established  house  at  fitoandjwine^  DdawM'e,  y^akairDia  mUnlUyUit  of 
prie^pi  f«t4  Isr/irbtti  4t  tke  BM^jfws  AuUa  iftm  ^Ifltt .  U^  W^y 
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inclusire.  Thete  mills  are  situated  tjbout  thirty  milea  south,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  prices  paid  at  the  very  regular  market  which  they  have 
afforded,  may,  for  all  genei^l  purposes,  be  taken  as  the  Philadelphia  prices, 
below  which  they  do  not  fall  on  an  average  over  3  cents  per  bushel.  The 
annual  average  of  these  prices  paid  for  wheat,  from  1785  to  1814  inclu- 
sive^, was  $1  54j^  cents  per  bushel.  The  lowest  annual  average. during 
this  term  of  years  was  in  1788,  when  the  average  price  paid  for  the  year 
was  93  cents ;  and  the  highest  average  was  in  1796,  namely,  $2  48.  In 
the  month  of  March  of  that  year  $B  per  bushel  was  paid  for  wheat. 

The  following  were  the  annual  average  prices  paid  at  the  same  mills 
from  1815  to  1841 : 


1815... 

....$1.75 

1824,  . 

$1.11 

1833,.., 

...$1.12 

1«16,.. 

...  2.00 

1825,., 

,...   1.00 

1834,... 

...  1.02 

1817,.. 

..•.  240 

1826,.. 

....      »2 

1835,... 

...  1.21 

1818,... 

....  2.00 

1827,., 

....  1.00 

1836.... 

...  1.60 

1819,.. 

....  1.30 

1828,.. 

....  1.10 

•    1«37,... 

...  1.78 

1820,.. 

....      9-2 

1829... 

....  1.28 

1838,... 

...  1.60 

1821,.. 

....      93 

1830,.. 

••• .       9o 

1839,... 

...  1.37 

1822... 

....  1.33 

1831,.. 

..••  1.12 

1840,... 

...  1.00 

1823,.. 

...,   1.37 

1832,.. 

....  1.12 

.  1841,... 

...  1.14 

The  average  of  these  prices  since  and  including  1815,  is  #1.314  ^^** 
per  bushel. 

The  prices  of  wheat  in  the  New  York  market  for  the  last  ten  years,  on 
the  1st  of  April  and  the  1st  of  October,  have  been  as  follows : 


Ymt.  AprU. 

1S36,'....  .$1.37i 

1837 1.83 

1838, 1.60 

1839, 1.75 

1840 1.10 


OeColMr, 

ATenga. 

-Ymt. 

April. 

October.       * 

$1.87i 

$1.62i 

1841,.. 

...«    95 

91.40 

1.60 

1.71i 

1842... 

...    1.25 

90 

1.90 

1.75 

1843,.. 

...       92 

92 

1.20 

1.474 

1844,.. 

...    1.04 

90 

1.00 
)T€»tv.. 

1.05 

1845,.. 

...    1.00 

92 

...tf. ...... 

Avenga. 

1.074 
92 
97 
96 


A>€rage  for  10  yean^ » ^ $1-27 

The  present  prices,  (March,  1846,)  in  wrious  Atlantic  markets,  areas 
follows : 


Baltimore, .$1.10 

Richmond, 1.05 


New  York, S1.14 

Pl)iladelphia, l.IO 

Mr.  Hudson,  before  quoted,  gives  the  average  prices  of  wheat  at  the 

seaports  of  the  United  States,  for  a  series  of  years,  as  follows: 

In  1890, .#1.15  In  1835, #1.19  In  1840 $1.10 

1831 1.18  1836, 1.44    .  1841,  ..   ..    1.03 

1832, 1.15  1837, 1.83  1842, 1.16 

1833, 1.13  1838 1.54  1843, 1.00 

1834, 1.08  1839, 1.42 

The  general  average  of  the  above  prices  is  $1  25  per  bushel. 
Armuai  aoerage  Prieei  qf  Wheal  at  Baltuncre : 


Tmt. 

1832 

Price. 

91.13 

1.15 

1J02 

1.26 

1.73 

....i....   1.77 

Tmt. 

1839, 

Price. 
$1.38 

1833,.... 

1840, 

....?....   1.00 

1834,. 

1841, 

1.12 

aS85» 

1836,* 

i837/ 

1842 

1848,... 

1844 

1.05 

92 

Q1 

1838,* 

1.66 

Avenge  for  13  yeurt,  #1.24. 

*  la  coBMOueDca  of  the  pertitl  ftilnie  of  the  wheat  cropt  of  18M  end  ISST,  the  pricee  edmced,  and 
Ivie  qeeatioea  were  Imperfaed  fron  foreifn  eooatriee.  There  were  reoetfed  Into  the  port  of  BehliBore 
1,871.572  buibeU  of  wheat  duriDg  Iheee  thne  yean. 
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Jlperagt  PrUei  «/  Ffimr  ptr  barrel  of  196  Un.  in  thi  PhUadelphiu  Market,  ft 
1815tolS41inWuHoe: 

1815 $9.80  1824 $5.11  1833, «5.20 

1816, 11.72  1825, 4.70  1834, 5.88 

1817, 9.97  1846, 5.27  1835 8.01 

1818, 6.90  1827, 5.60  1836, 11.00 

1819 4.72  1828 6.32  1837, 9.53 

1820 4.78  1829, 4.95  1838, 7.73 

1821, 6.59  1630........  5.77  1839 7.22 

1822 6.84  J831, 5.73  \1840 5.07 

1823, 5.59  1832, 5.72  1841 %,AQ 

Annual  iTftrage  for  27  yean,  $6  71  per  barrel. 

Jverage  Prices  of  Genesee  Flour  in  the  JSTew  York  Market  for  each  year,  ft 

1834  to  1840 : 

1834 $5.25      1837, $9  80      1839, $7.09 

1835, 6.29      1838, 7.83      1840. 5,25 

1836, 8.25 

The  prices  on  the  1st  of  April  ftnd  1st  of  October  since  1840,  hare 
been  as  follows : 

Ajuil.    '  Oelob«r. 

1841,... $4.87i  $6,371 

1848, 6.37i  4.50 

1843 5.00  4.50 

1844,. 4.92  4.40 

1845 4.75  4.62 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  the  wheat  district  of  the  interiour  to  the 
Atlantic  ports,  or  from  the  lakes  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  we  haye 
already  stated,  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Childa  as  37^  to  40  cents  pei'  bushel 
on  wheat.  Mr.  Leavitt  makes  the  following  statement,  in  his  memorial 
to  Congress,  in  1842 : 

Freight  to  JVew  York  : 

Flour  per  barrel.       Wheat  per  buahel. 

Prom  Chtcaeo-^l  ^490  miles, .- $1 .37 ]^  34  cents. 

FromDetroit, 1.17i  28    " 

FromBuffalo, 97|  .      23    " 

These  prices  are  probably  near  the  mark  for  freight  and  canal  tolls  at 
the  present  time.  Some  persons  calculate  on  a  reduction  in  prices  of 
transportation  when  railroads  are  completed  to  the  Western  States,  but 
the  present  rates  charged  on  the  line  of  railroads  from  Bufialo  to  Albany, 
(325 miles,)  being  ^1  25  per  barrel  for  tlour,do  not  warrant  this  caAcula* 
tion.*  We  are  aware  that  the  line  of  railroads  referred  to  has  some  dis- 
advantages ;  but  we  thinkwe  must  look  to  an  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal 
for  any  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  West 

EFFECT  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  LAWS  ON  THE  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 
TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
We  find  by  the  ofEicial  averages  in  Great  Britain,  for  seven  years, 
ending  on  ChristmaSy  in  the  years  1835  to  1844  inclusive,  as  prepared  for 
the  tithe  commissioners,  that  the  septennial  price  of  wheat  per  imperial 
bushel  of  60  pounds  averaged  7a.  sterling,  or  $1  68.  Now  it  appean 
that  the  average  price  at  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  has  beea 
$1  25  per  pusfael ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance, 
commission,  and  other  charges  on  wheat  from  New  York  sold  in  liver- 
pool,  is  at  least  33  cents  per  bushel,  making  the  cost  of  American  wheat 
laid  down  and  sold  in  Liverpool,  $1  58  cents.  Thoa,  if  the  com  laws  had 

*  The  present  rate  charged  t)ti  a  barrel  of  flour,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Oiiio  railroad» 
from  Cnmbertoad  to  Biltimcre,  (178  miles)  is  60  < 
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not  been  in  exiatonce,  there  only  rediabe  a  margin  of  ten  cents  per  bushel 
to  remunerate  the  grain  dealer  for  his  trouble  and  risk,  even  supposing 
the  impossibility  that  prices  would  have  remained  as  high  without  duty 
as  they  have  been  under  the  corn  laws.  If  a  reduction  of  price,  therefore, 
is  to  follow  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  as  is  of  course  the  expectation  and 
the  object  of  those  who  advocate  the  repeal,  it  surely  will  not  be  con- 
tended ^that  wheat  can  be  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  England, 
and  leave  remunerating  prices  to  the  dealer  and  the  American  farmer. 

But  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  if  wheat  will  not  pay  for  shipment  to 
England,  American  Flour  has  been  shipped  and  sold  at  a  profit  in  British 
ports,  and  will  be  sent  from  this  country  in  large  quantities  when  the 
com  laws  shall  be  repealed,  as  is  now  expected. 

We  find  in  Mr.  Leavitt^s  memorial,  before  referred  to,  a  copy  of  an 
actual  account  of  sales  of  500  barrels  of  American  flour,  in  bond,  at  Liver- 
pool, on  American  account,  by  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.,  dated  April  27, 
1S40.  The  flour  was  sold  at  2Ss.  6d.,  equal  to  $6  84,  (the  same  price 
in  bond  as  the  last  quotations  from  Liverpool,  March,  1846.)  The  amount 
of  sales  was  iS709  6s.,  allowing  £3  4s.  for  deficiency  in  weights ; 
the  chaises  for  freight,  commission,  warehouse,  and  dock  dues,  &c.,  ex- 
clusive of  insurance  from  sea  risk,  amounted  to  £164  9s.  8d.,  and  the 
nett  proceeds  were  i^544  16s.  4d.,  equal  to  $2,615  12,  estimating  $4  SO 
to  the  pound  sterling,  which  is  about  the  average  rate  of  exchange.  Thus 
the  charges  on  this  flour  were  $1  61  per  barrel,  of  which  $1  was  for 
freight,  and  the  nett  proceeds  left  to  the  American  owner  $5  23  per  bar- 
rel, from  which  should  be  deducted  the  insurance  and  interest  on  the 
shipment;  reducing  the  nett  proceeds  probably  to  five  dollars  per  barrel. 
The  average  price  in  New  York  for  1840  was  $5  25,  and  in  January, 
1840,  when  the  flour  referred  to  was  probably  shipped,  the  average  was 
$6  37^.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  flour  was  sold  in  bond ;  in  other 
words,  without  paying  the  duty. 

Should  it  be  laid,  that  we  have  proved  too  much,  and  that  if  the  argu- 
ment be  sound  we  cannot  send  any  grain  to  Great  Britain,  we  reply  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Hudson  :  '^  Every  practical  man  knows,  that  between 
two  great  commercial  nations  an  article  will  be  exported  from  one  to  the 
other,  when  the  prices  in  the  two  countries  seem  to  forbid.  The  wheat  • 
that  we  have  sent  to  Great  Britain  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  result  of 
accidental  causes.  A  merchant  is  indebted  abroad,  and  must  send  forth 
something  to  discharge  his  debt,  and  not  being  able  to  meet  the  demand  in 
specie,  he  sends  forward  a  quantity  of  flour.  Or,  a  vessel  is  going  out 
without  a  full  cargo,  and  will  take  grain  for  a  mere  trifle.  Or,  a  specu- 
lator has  a  large  amount  of  flour  on  hand,  bought  perhaps  on  credit,  and 
is  obliged  to  send  it  out  at  a  sacrifice.  Our  gram  goes  to  England  mainly 
in  the  shape  of  flour,  by  which  a  saving  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  over  the  ex- 
port of  wheat  is  realized.  These  are  the  causes^ore  than  anything 
else,  which  enables  us  to  supply  the  English  markfRo  the  small  extent 
we  now  do.  Ask  our  merchants  who  have  had  experience  in  this  trade, 
and  they  wUl  generally  tell  you  that  it  is  a  precarious  business,  and  one 
io  which  much  more  has  been  lost  than  mnde.'^ 

If  the  free  trade  doctrine  were  true,  that  the  duty  paid  on  an  article 

*  We  think  it  more  probable  that  shipments  are  generally  influenced  by  a  specula* 
tire  spirit,  and  a  hope,  seldom  rmlized,  of  a  rise  in  prices  in  England,  sufficient  to  pay 
a  profit.    Many  also  desire  to  place  funds  in  England  for  other  operations. 
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imported  is  so  much  added  to  the  price,  then  sarely  a  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  will  not  justify  an  expectation  of  a  rise  in  price  for  American  flour 
above  the  rate  at  which  the  same  is  now  sold  in  bond ;  particulariy  when 
the  English  markets  shall  be  crowded  with  bread-stuffi  sent  from  pro- 
ducing countries  to  supply  the  operatives  with  *^  cheap  bread.'' 

Without  admitting  the  doctrine  as  to  the  efiect  of  the  duty  on  price, 
we  think  the  abundant  supplies  will  reduce  prices  in  the  English  ooarket. 

But  how  will  a  repeal  of  the  British  com  laws  affect  American  inter- 
ests ?  As  those  laws  now  stand,  it  is  well  known  there  is  a  discrimina- 
tion in  &your  of  wheat  and  flour  inported  from  Canada  into  Gkeat  Britain, 
by  which,  while  the  duties  are  high  on  wheat  and  flour  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, on  the  same,  the  produce  of  Canada  and  other  British  colonies,  the 
duty  is  merely  nominal.  Thus  in  1844,  the  actual  duty  paid  in  England 
on  wheat  from  the  United  States  averaged  56  cents  per  bushel,  and  on 
flour  $2  59  per  barrel ;  and  on  wheat  imported  from  Canada  the  average 
duty  paid  was  Is.  per  quarter  or  3  cents  per  bu^el,  and  7d.  or  14  cents 
per  barrel  on  flour.  This  explains  why  we  have  sent  so  little  wheat  and 
flour  to  England  direct,  and  why  so  much  has  been  exported  to  Canada. 
It  either  takes  the  place  of  Canadian  flour  shipped  to  England,  (the  Cana- 
dians usin^  our  flour,  while  they  send  their  own  to  England,^  or  it  goes  to 
Great  Britain  or  th^  colonies,  throueh  Canadafas  Canadian  wheat  or 
flour.  In  our  direct  trade  we  come  m  competition  with  the  north  of 
Europe ;  and  the  low  price  of  labour  enables  them  to  undersell  us  in  the 
English  markets.  But  by  the  indirect  trade  through  Canada  we  enjoy 
an  advantage  on  wheat  over  that  which  we  send  direct  to  England  from  the 
United  States,  or  over  any  sent  from  any  other  country,  equal  to  45  cts. 
a  bushel,  (after  deducting  8  cents  duty  paid  in  Canada  for  the  protection 
of  the  colonial  farmer.)  On  flour,  after  paying  a  duty  of  2s.  per  barrel  in 
Canada,  the  advantage  of  the  indirect  trade  was  $1  95  per  barrel  in 
1844.  But  repeal  the  com  laws  of  England,  and  we. are  deprived  of 
this  monopoly,  which  our  wheat-growing  region  bordering  on  the  Lakes 
now  enjoys,  and  we  are  brought  £rectly  into  competition  with  the  great 
wheat-erowing  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  amcoi- 
tural  labourers,  according  to  McCuUoch  and  Macgregor,  (^tish  wnters,) 
can  be  hired  at  from  6  cents  to  12  cents  a  day. 

Our  best,  and  in  fact  our  principal  trade  in  wheat  and  flour,  with  the 
mother  country,  has  been  through  Canada.  For  the  last  seven  years  we 
have  sent  into  Canada  12,586,892  bushels  of  wheat,  (reducing  the  floor 
to  wheat,)  while  our  direct  trade  to  England,  at  the  same  time,  has 
amounted  to  only  7,764,588  bushels.  Or,  if  we  fake  the  last  diree  years^ 
we  have  sent  into  Canada  6,325,607  bushels,  and  into  Elngland  2,097,598 
bushels,  being  more  than  three  tunes  as  much  into  Canada  as  iiito 
England. 

Wheat  and  Flour  {Mtmm  m  quarten  of  taheeU)  inported  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  from  Canada,fram  1841  to  1845  incl%moe,from  British  official  »taiemont$: 

1841, 228,723  quarters,  eqaal  to  1,829,784  busheU 

1842, 179,922   "  -1,439,376   «« 

1843, 112,563   •«  900,304   « 

1844, 226,598   ••  1,812,784   •* 

1845,. 229,241   «•  1,833.928   «« 

Total, 977,047       "  7,816,376       •« 
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• 
On  this  sabject  we  beg  leave  to  quote  from  the  pamphlet  of  our  friend 
Doctor  Bartlett,  the  able  editor  of  the  Albion,  of  this  city,  published  in 
1842y  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton,  then  speciaLMinis* 
ter  to  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain.  Speaking  on  the  subject 
of  trade  through  tibe  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  operation  of  die  British 
com  laws,  the  D6ctor  remarks  as  follows ; 

<*  It  is  often  said  that  Great  Britain  should  at  once  throw  open  her 
ports  to  foreign  grain  at  low  or  nominal  duties;  and  the  advocates  of  the 
tariff  fn  this  country  u^e  the  imposition  of  high  duties  here,  in  retalia- 
tion for  high  duties  in  England.  In  some  respects  it  might  be  advanta- 
geo>tts  to  Great  JBritain  to  do  so,  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it 
would  be  so  to  the  United  States  ;  for  the  moment  a  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  foreign  grain  generally  took  place,  British  capital  and  British  'agri- 
cultural skul  would  be  transferred  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  to  put 
waste  lands  into  cultivation  for  the  supply  of  the  English  market.  There 
18  no  want  of  spare  land  on  the  continent,  and  that,  too,  of  the  best  qual- 
ity for  wheat ;  and  labour,  that  great  item  in  a  farmer's  expenditure,  is 
cheap  and  abundant.  Prolific  and  abundant  as  are  die  wheat  lands  of 
Grenesee,  Michigan,  &c.,  they  could  notyfrom  the  high  price  of  human 
labour,  compete  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  hire  of  a  daily 
labourer  isperhaps  not  over  six  pence  sterling  a  day,  and  the  voyage  from 
thence  to  England  not  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  voyage  from  America. 
These  two  very  superiour  advantages  of  cheap  labour  and  short  voy- 
ages must,  inevitably,  give  the  {preponderance  to  the  continental  produce 
in  the  English  market,  over  the  Ainericsn,  whenever  the  capabilities  of 
the  two  are  brought  fairly  into  competition.  Even  as  it  is,  when  the 
foreign  demand  is  so  comparatively  small  and  uncertain— when  the  sys- 
tem of  a|;ricultare  is  so  impei^ct  and  unscientific — and  when  there  is 
so  little  mducement  for  the  oontinental  husbandmen  to  produce  mere 
than  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  demitnd — we  find  the  prices  of  wheat 
in  many  partatjof^  Ekurope  to  be  lower  than  they  are  at  New  York.  And 
how  much  more  would  this  be  the  case  if  the  stimulus  of  demand,  and 
the  invigorating*  influence  of  British  skill  and  capital,  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  such  advantageous  elements  of  production  > 
'<  The  following  tables  will  throw  light  on  this  point : 

'  mca  OS  WHBAT  OK  TBS  CONTIWKWT  OS  SUBOPB. 

Average  Prieet  of  Wheat  in  the  principal  Grain  Markets  of  Europe,  in  the  year 
1840  ;  aeeertamed  ly  the  Britiah  Ceneute  at  M«  poriB  named : 

St.  Pstersbnrgh^ 39  1  ......91.17  15cents. 

Riga, 49  7 1.49  14  " 

Liebau,......,' 43  7  1.31  15  " 

Odessa,  (Black  Sea,) 26  6  ....i..  80  30  ^ 

Daatzic, 36  0  1.08  12  «• 

Stockholm 30  0  90  13  <* 

Konigabeig, 40  0  1.20  15  « 

Stettin, 40  0  1.20  13  «« 

Memel, 35  0  1.05  13  *< 

Elsinore, •- 30  0  90  12  « 

Hamburgh^ 35  0  1.05  12  «' 

Rotterdam, 55  0  1.65  07  *< 

Antwerp,.. 56  5  1.69  07  « 

Pakraio,«(Siciljr,)..«« ««,....38  0 l.U  25  •« 
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^^  All  of  the  nbove  por^s,  it  trill  be  obserred,  afe  in  the  North  ci 
Europe,  except  Odessa  and  Palermo.  Some  of  the  prices  given  above 
are  the  average  for  a  series  of  years  ;  others  are  the  lowest  rates  io  a 
single  year.  The  average  of  the  above  prices  is  40s.  6d.  per  quarter,  or 
$X  2ljf  per  bushel}  and  die  average  freight  to  England  i»  about  15  cents 
per  bushel.  This  would  make  the  actual  average  cost,  delivered  in  Bog- 
land,  458.  4d.  per  Quarter,  or  $1  36^  per  bushel,  without  duties.  It  ap- 
pears that  grain  is  cheaper  in  Russia  t^an  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The 
prices  in  1S35,  in  the  government  of  Tamboff,  were,  for  wheat,  13s.  6d.  to 
14s.  Id.  per  quarter,  (40^  to  42  cents  per  bushel ;)  rye,  7s.  Id.  to  7«.  7^d. 
per  quarter,  (22  cents  per  bushel  0  o^>  ^»  9id..to  5s.  5^d.  per  quarter, 
(14  to  16  cents  per  bushel.)  Tne  expenses  to  St.  Petersburgh  were 
about  50  per  cent,  on  wheat,  and  above  100  per  cent«  on  rye  and  oats. 

^'  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  France  in  the  year  1836  was  398.  per 
quarter,  or  $1  17  per  bushel,  and  the  average  of  prices  from  1819  to  1836 
was  40s.  Id.  per  quarter,  or  $1 .20  ner  bu^el  of  60  lbs.  The  average 
price  in  England  in  1836  was  488.  6a.  per  quarter,  or  $1  45|  per  bush^  ; 
in  1841, 64s.  6d.  or  $1  93}  per  bushel. 

<^  The  following  are  recent  quotations  of  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  id 
the  Ucited  States  and  Canada : 


New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore^ 

Fredericksburgh, 

Ricbntond, 

Detroit, 

Montreal, 

Toronto, 


WB6M  VBF  DvHIm. 

Flour  ]Mr¥bL,  196 

^pri 

L  26, 1842.        $1.25     .... 

....    t^6.00 

M 

23,    «* 

1.20     ..... 

....       5.75 

(f 

23,    " 

1.18     .... 

....       5.62  J 

." 

18,    " 

1.10    .... 

....       5.50 

«• 

18,    « 

1.10     .... 

....       5.75 

U 

19,    " 

87i  .... 

....      4.311 

(• 

29,    " 

1.30     .... 

....    .  7.00 

c« 

23,    «« 

1.00     .... 

....       5.00 

<^  The  average  prices  of  freight  to  Engl^pd  from  the  above  ports  may  be 
estimated  at  20  cents  p^  bushel  for  wheisit,  and  60  to  75  cents  per  barrel 
for  flour.  '  ^ 

<'  I  am  fully  aware  that  these  statements  will  take  many  peiaons  by  sur- 
prise, but  their  truth,  I  aver,  will  stand  the  test  of  any  investigation. 

^'  But  these  objections  melt  away  if  th^  British  duties  remain  as  they  are, 
and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  Caiiada>  route  for  transmitting  the  article  to 
England.'' 

PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  WHEAT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  produced  on  the  island  of  Great  Britain  is  esti* 
mated  by  McCuUoch  and  other  writers  at  about  thirteen  millions  of  quar- 
ters, equal  to  104  millions  of  bushels.  The  produce  of  Ireland  may  be 
estimated  at  about  one  million  quarters  of  wheat,  or  eight  miflions  of 
bushels,  of  which  over  one-half  was  annually  sent  to  Great  Britain  pre- 
vious to  1838 ;  since  that  period  the  quantity  shipped  to  England  fronor 
Ireland  has  diminished.  / 

The  demand  in  Great  Britain  is  now  estimated  to  average  about  two 
millions  of  quarters  annuallv,  to  be  obtained  from  foreign  countries. 

On  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  again  quote  frpm  the  speech  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Hudson. 

^'  But  suppose  that  her  demand  increases,  where  will  she  obtain  her 
supply  ?  Where  has  she  obtained  it  in  years  past  ?  In  1841,  '42,  and 
'43,  when  she  made  her  largest  importations,  averagiiig  18,300,000 
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bushels,  or  about  54,000,000  for  the  three  years,  her  supply  was  obtained 
from  the  followfDg  nations,  in  the  following  proportion : 

bnpprtatien  of  Wheat  into  Oreat  Britain  from  thM  principal  Wheat  Countries  far 
1841, 1842,  and  1843,  m  Huheiet  together  with  the  mm  total  from  each  country: 


Coantriev. 

1841. 

1842. 

1643. 

TotaL 

Russia,. ••••«.«l«..l^... 

'498,205 
1,915,279 
7,134,400 
5,295,674 

815,964 
1,643,932 

901.600 
2,333,354 
1,107,840 

866,859 

1,824,688 
617,656 
6,938,065 
1,626,172 
73,679 
4,216,100 
4,878.597 
3,729,690 
1,195,873 
1,816,340 

269,368 

605,248 

5,311,000 

1,027,224 

6,864 

29,248 

24,840 

2,790,504 

749,601 

272,407 

2,592,261 

Denmark, \.'. 

Prmaia,*  •»•••••.•••«••• • 

3,098,183 
18,383,465 
7,949,070 
896,607 
5,889,280 
5.805,037 
6,853,548 
3,053,278 
2,953,606 

Germany, •■ 

Holland ;...... 

France, 

Italy  and  Island, 

North  American  Coloniei 

United  Statefl...*«.«. 

All  other  countries, 

^'  Here,  sir,  we  have  a  view  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  English 
market  for  three  successsive  years.  And  does  it  appear  that  that  market 
is  to  be  regarded  as  ours  ?  And  is  the  United  States  the  only  country 
on  which  Great  Britain  is  to  depend  for  her  bread-stu£&  ?  A  glance  at 
this  table  will  show  at  once  that  our  supply,  wh^n  compared  with  that  of 
the  continent,  dwindles  almost  to  insignificancey  Russia  supplij^early 
as  much  as  the  United  States ;  Denmark  a  triHe  more  ;  Prussia  il^l  than 
six  times  as  much ;  Germany  and  Holland  nearly  three  times  as  much ; 
France  and  Italy  each  nearly  twice  as  much;  and  the  British  North 
American  colonies  more  than  twice  as  much  as  this  boasted  granary  of 
the  world.  To  show  the  relative  importance  of  our  trade  1o  Great 
Britain,  it  is  barely  necessary  to  say,  that  of  every  hundred  bushels  sent 
to  the  English  market  we  supply  only  five. 

"We  have  seen  that  the  importations  of  wheat  into  Great  Britain  have 
been  exceedingly  fluctuating,  ranging  from  228,000  to  23,917,000  bushels. 
A  fair  estimate  of  the  English  demand,  for  a  term  of  years  to  come,  may, 
I  think,  be  put  down  at  15,000,000  bushels  annually.  And  where  will 
she  obtain  her  supply  f  From  the  United  States  ?  Why  have  they  not 
supplied  that  market  in  years  past  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  the  com  laws 
have  operated  against  us  ^  But  those  laws  have  been  general  in  their 
operation.  Why  have  not  these  restrictions  operated  against  the  nations 
on  the  continent  ^  The  thirty-three  millions  of  bushels  brought  from  the 
north,  during  the  three  years,  and  the  twelve  millions  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  duty  as  the  three  millions  from 
the  United  States.  And  if  they  can  supply  mate  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
wheat  under  the  present  law,  they  can  do  the  same  under  a  less  restricted 
dispensation,  or  a  system  of  perfect  free  trade.  ^ 

"  I  say,  sir,  for  years  to  come  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  demand  in  Great 
Britain  at  15,000,000  of  bushels  annually;  and,  judging  from  the  past, 
we  may  say  that  the  Unite'd  States  will  supply  1,000,000,  and  the  con- 
tinent the  other  14,000,000.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
continent  can  furnish  that  supply,  and  even  more,  if  it  were  required.  In 
1840  the  British  Government  called  upon  their  consuls,  at  some  of  the 
principal  marts  of  the  corn  tfade,  to  inform  them  what  amount  of  grain 
could  ne  sent  to  the  English  market  in  case  the  English  duty  were  reduced 
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to  a  nomiiml  sum.    The  mbstance  of  their  rediiee  will  be  seen  in  the 

foUowiDg  table,  submitted,  with  their  report  to  Parliament,  in  1841 : 

St.  Petanburgh, l»54O,O0O  bmbeU. 

Ltebtu, # 240,000  ** 

WaiMW 2,400,000  •< 

Od«wi, 1,200,000  *« 

Stockholm, 8,000  •< 

Dantzlc, T. 2,520,000  " 

Koninberg, 520,000  *< 

Stettin, 2,000,000  •* 

Memal, 47,712  *< 

Hamburgh 4,304,000  ** 

EUinore, ^ 1,400,000  ** 

Paleimo, , 1,600,000  •• 

17,779,712  biishela. 

<'  From  these  twelve  ports  it  appears  that  a  supply  of  17,779,700  bushels 
of  wheat  could  be  obtained  annually;  and  it  furtfier  appears,  that 
7,298,000  bushels  of  rye,  6,820,500  bushels  of  barley,  and  6,445,700 
bushels  of  oats,  could  be  supplied.  In  this  list  is  not  included  Riga,  Rot- 
terdam, Antwerp,  and  several  other  important  ports  for  the  com  trade. 
In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  <]pantity  could  be  increased  if  thervi 
were  a  steady  demand  in  Great  Britain,  the  consul  at  St.  Petersbursh 
says  i^^liere  are  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  provinces  that  now  supply 
St.  P^Blburgh,  which  would  no  doubt  be  brought  into  cultivation  were 
a  steaoy  and  certain  market  for  wheat  opened  in  this  place.  In  years  of 
abundance  the  quantity  which  could  be  exported  would  be  three  times 
as  great  as  is  stated  in  the  table.'  .  From  Riga  the  consul  writes :  '  When, 
the  foreign  demand  is  very  urgent,  the  distant  provinces  of  Smolensk, 
Kaluga,  and  Orel,  send  supplies  to  Riga.  The  principal  wheat  districts 
are  too  remote  from  the  ports  to  enable  the  farmers  to  get  their  crops  to 
the  market  sufficiently  early  for  exportation  the  same  year  ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  cannot  profit  so  decidedly  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fiad  harvest 
in  England  as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  other  of  the  Baltic 
ports.'  From  Memel  the  reply  is :  'In  four  or  five  years  about  a  fourth 
mpre  of  grain  wiU  be  cultivated.'  From  Warsaw  the  answer  is,  *that 
the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  Poland  has  increased  considerably  for  the 
last  six  years,  and  the  production  might  no  doubt  be  further  gradually 
increased  if  there  were  a  steady  demand  for  foreign  com  in  E^land.' 
The  consul  from  Elsinore  reports  as  follows :  '  In  case  of  a  steady  and 
regular  demand  in  England  for  foreign  com,  the  quantity  produced  in 
Denmark  would,  without  difficulty,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  be  man 
terially  increased.* 

^^  Thus  it  appears  that  the  nations  upon  the  Baltic  cmn,  in  addition  to  the 
17  or  18  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  set  down  in  the  table,  contribute  a 
still  further  supply.  pn#  of  the  great  difficulties  under  which  the  north 
of  Europe  has  laboured,  is  the  want*  of  communication  with  the  Baltic* 
The  consuls,  in  their  statements,  frecj^uently  allude  to  the  fact  that  large 
sections  of  wheat  lands  in  the  intenour  are  neglected,  for  the  want  of 
cheap  and  ready  communication  with  the  seaports.  But  this  difficulty  is 
fast  being  removed.  The  numerous  plans  for  railroads,  which  have  been 
adopted  m  Russia,  Germany,  and  all  the  northern  and  interiour  States, 
will  bring  laige  quantities  of  wheat  lands  into  cultivation,  and  so  enable 
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them  to  supply  a  still  larger  amonnt  of  grain,  should  the  'Eoglish  market 
require  it. 

^^  It  also  appears,  by  returns  made  to  Parliament,  that  the  English  East 
India  possessions  supply  a  portion  of  her  bread-stufis.  In  1842  they  sent 
to  England  170,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and,  as  the  business  intercourse 
increases,  the  supplies  will  increase. 

*^  From  this  glance  at  the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  whole  demand  of 
the  English  market  could  be  supplied,  and  more  than  supplied,  from  the 
eastern  continent.  If  the  United' States  should  withhold  every  bushel, 
there  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  nolackof  nain  for  the  English  market. 
But  we  are  told  that  the  repeal  of  the  English  corn  laws  would  increase 
the  consumption,  and  hence  a  larger  quantity  would  be  required  in  that 
market.  As  a  general  rule  a  reduction  of  price  will  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  an  article,  and  this  principle  will  apply  to  the  subject  before 
us,  as  well  as  to  any  other.  But  still  there  are  causes  which  will,  in  my 
estimation,  tend  to  counteract  this  effect.  If  the  price  of  wheat  is  reduced 
in  Great  Britain,  as  her  dependence  is  mainly  upon  her  own  crops,  it  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour,  and  hence  diminish  the  ability  of  the 
labouring  classes  to  purchase.  This  may  operate  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  reduction,  and  so  prevent  any  increased  consumption.  Any  thing 
which  promotes  general  prosperity  will  increase  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  purchase,  and  whatever  paralyzes  business  necessarily  produces  a 
diminished  consumption.  The  price  of  wheat  depends  upon  many  causes 
other  than  the  operation  of  enactments,  in  1842  Sir  Robert  Peel  adopted 
an  important  change  in  the  corn  laws  of  the  kingdom,  a  change  by  which 
the  duties  were  reduced  at  once  about  one-half.  This  law  took  effect 
in  April,  1842,  and  yet,  in  the  first  entire  year  after  this  change  had  taken 
place,  viz,  in  1843,  the  import  of  wheat  fell  off  more  than  one-half,  the 
import  of  1843  being  only  9,540,000  bushels,  while  the  average  importa- 
tion for  the  three  years  preceding  this  change  of  the  law  was  20,692,000 
bushels.  I  do  not  suppose  that  this  falling  off  in  1843  was  produced  by 
the  reduction  of  duties,  but  this  example  clearly  shows  that  the  quantity 
of  foreign  grain  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  controlled  by  laws  more 
efficient  than  the  corn  laws.  Judging  from  this  experiment,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  opening  of  ner  ports  would  have  any  considera- 
ble effect  upon  the  demand  for  foreign  grain. ^' 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA,  AS  TO  THE  PRODUC 
TION  OF  WHEAT. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  Middle  and  Northwestern  States  and 
Territories  of  this  country  are  only  to  be  relied  on  for  a  surplus  production 
of  wheat,  that  the  annual  surplus  is  limited,  and  that  our  annual  exports 
to  foreign  countries  have  not  materially  increased  for  a  period  of  half  a 
century.  -The  total  demand  of  Great  Britain  for  a  foreign  supply  of  wheat 
being  about  sixteen  millions  of  bushels  annually,  even  if  the  United 
States  could  supply  the  whole  of  this  amount,  and  we  possessed  the  moBo- 
poly  of  the  English  market,  at  prices  which  would  nett  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  may  be  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  it  would  be  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  an  addition 
of  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  our  exports,  to  break  down  our  manu&ctures 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  now  amounting  to  about  100  millions  annually, 
which  would  be  the  effect  of  a  free  trade  with  Great  Britain.     Surely  those 
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American  farmers  who  are  now  engaged  in  supplying  the  home  manufac* 
turers  with  wool,  provisions,  and  vegetables,  which  can  not  be  sent  to 
England,  will  think  of  this,  before  they  consent  to  the  proposed  exchange 
of  wheat  and  flour  for  British  manufactures. 

But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  United  States  can  contend  -with 
the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  contest  for  supplying  England  with  ^'  cheap 
bread."  Europe  is  emphatically  the  wheat  district  of  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  McCuUoch,  the  superficial  extent  oftbat  continent  is  3,650,000 
square  miles,  and  the  region  adapted'  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  com* 
prises  about  four  sevenths  of  all  Europe,  including  all  the  densely  peopled 
parts ;  equal  to  two  millions  of  square  miles  adapted  to  wheat ;  which  i» 
about  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States, exclusive  of  Texas  and  Oregon ; 
and  only  about  one  fourth  of  this  area  is  adapted  to  the  culture  of  ^wheat. 

Generally  the  parallel  of  57°  or  58®  may  be  regarded  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Europe,  though  in  some  favoured  spots 
in  Findand  it  is  raised  as  far  north  as  60°  or  61°.  The  hardier  grains,  as 
rye,  oats,  and  barley,  are  cultivated  in  some  sheltered  situations  on  the 
coast  of  Norway  as  high  as  latitude  69°  30'  N.,and  in  the  interiour  of 
Russia,  at  67°  or  68°. 

When  we  consider  what  British  enterprise  hasefiectedin  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  we  may  calculate  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  transfer 
of  British  capital  and  skill  to  the  European  continent,  where  labour  in 
agricultural  districts  may  be  had  at  3d.  to  6d.  sterling  per  day,  (or  6  to  12 
cents,)  when  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  shall  induce  the  enterprise.  The 
already  abundant  surplus  of  grain  in  the  fertile  countries  bordenng  on  the 
Baltic  and  Black  seas,  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and  other  ancient  eranaries  on 
the  Mediterranean ;  Poland,  Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  dominions  ;  will  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  increased  stim- 
ulus to  cultivation,  also  by  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the  ex- 
tensive facilities  now  in  progress,  by  railroads  and  steam  navigation,  to 
connect  with  Atlantic  ports  the  rivers  which  mingle  their  waters  with 
the  Black  sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

PRODUCTION  OF  GRAIN  IN  FRANCE. 
From'the  Official  Returns  obtained  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agrieuiturt 

CONTINSNTAL  FKAKCE  AND  ISLAND  OF  COBUCA. 

Imperial  bushels.       Bushels  per  aere. 

Wheat, 191,284,670  13.9 

Spelt,  or  red  wheat, 374,348  31.9 

Maslin,*  . . . ; 32,530,982  14.4 

Rye, : 76,482,115  12. 

Barley, 45,819,020        '       15.9 

Oats, 134,474,408  18.1 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn, 20,955,726  13.4 

Total, 501,921,332  14.6 

imports  end' Exports  of  Grain  and  Flour  into  and  from  France,  from  1833  to  1840 

inclusive : 

Total  for  8  years.  Annna]  ayerage. 

Importi — Grain  of  all  kinds, 18,796,033  bushels.  2,349,504  busbels. 

Flour, 274,028  cwt.  34,253  cwt. 

Exports— Grain  of  all  kinds, . . .  >  13,345,905  bushels.  1,668,238  bushels. 

Flour 3,581,279  cwt.  447,659  cwt 

*  MasUa  consists  of  wheat  and  other  grain  mized  together.  Estimating  the  average  populatioa  of 
France  for  the  last  ten  years  at  33  millions,  the  consumption  per  individual  of  wheat  will  have  beiib 
wiUiin  a  small  fraction,  5|  busbels,  and  taking  the  excess  of  importations  at  about  6  buahela.  If  we  add 
other  grains,  (except  oats,  which  are  principally  consumed  by  horses,)  the  coosumptioif  will  ba?«  bees 
lU  bttsbela  per  iaoividual,  axclHdve  of  exoeaief  taq^orts  ov«r  azportar    - 
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In  1835  and  1836,  there  were  sent  to  Spain  from  Francei  5,547,070 
bushels  of  grain,  which  are  included  in  the  above. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  exports  of  grain  and  flour  were  to  Algiers, 
^wbere  there  is  a  large  French  army,  and  to  the  French  West  Indies. 
The  above  exports  include  flour  of  foreign  grain  ground  in  France.  The 
total  value  of  the  grain  and  flour  imported  was  $25,941,758  and  of  the 
exports  $24,115,761.  Excess  of  imports,  only  $825,997  for  the  whole 
term  of  8  years. 

The  cultivation  of  grain  in  France  is  protected  by  a  tarifl*  with  a  sliding 
scale,  similar  to  the  corn  laws  of; Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  grain 
is  produced  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  France  for  a  series 
of  years  has  averaged  $1  20,  or  as  low  as  in  the  Atlantic  ports  of 
the  United  States,  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  reported  in 
1832  that,  '^  if  we  admitted  the  food,  and  raiment,  and  colonial,  and  other 
objects,  which  strangers  would  bring  to  our  ports,  we  might  probably  gain 
some  hundreds  of  millions  ;  should  we  be  the  richer  in  consequence  ^  for 
the  riches  of  a  State  are  in  the  elements  of  labour,  and  when  labour  fails 
to  find  employment,  misery  is  produced.  And  it  is  not  only  a  question  of 
comfort,  but  one  of  existence  \for  if  wheat  were  introduced  without  duty 
from  the  Baltic  or  Black  sea^  our  maritime  shores  would  remain  unculti^ 
vaied^and  the  effect  of  a  ruinous  competition  would  affect ^  more  and  more^ 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  agricultural  population,^^ 

STOCK  OF  WHEAT   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL  PORTS 
OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  EUROPE,  ON  THE  Ist  OF  JAN.,  1486. 

We  take  from  the  London  Economist,  a  free  trade  paper,  the  following 
account  of  the  present  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  ports  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
also  in  bond  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  1st  of  January  last.  The  Baltic  and 
other  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe  are  not  included,  as  the  disposable 
stock  of  wheat  in  those  ports  will  be  much  smaller  than  usual.  From 
the  statement  here  given,  American  shippers  of  flour  and  grain  will  be 
able  to  judge  what  are  the  prospects  of  an  immediate  demand  in  Europe 
for  any  surplus  we  may  have  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Stocks  of  Wheat  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  at  Ports  in  the  SotUh  of 

Europe  : 

Quarters. 

At  Marseilles 150,000  Black  Sea  wheat. 

Genoa, * 127,000 

Leghorn, 165,000 

Malta, ^1,000  Black  Sea  and  Egyptian  wheat 

Venice, 6,000 

Trieste, 42,000  Black  Sea  and  Bannat  wheat 

ConaUntinople, % 37,000 

Barletta  and  Sicily, 50,000  Neapolitan  do. 

Ancona, 80,000  Roman  do. 

Black  (  Odessa, 61 5,000  Black  Sea  do. 

Sea  ^Danube  ports, • 180,000  Danube  do. 

&c.  (  Taganrog  and  neighbouring  ports,.  •  30,000  Azof  do. 

♦  1,5 1 3,000 

''li;a!^'&°aL°;ttu'g}    947.mqua,-ter.foreignwb.,t. 

Total, 2,460,992  quarters 

Equal  to 19,687,936  bushels. 
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We  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  this  new  and  we  think  valuable 
machine,  aflbrding  a  most  economical  mode  of  supplying  Southern  plant- 
ers and  Northern  farmers  with  a  convenient  and  comfortable  article   for 
the  wear  of  their  working  hands,  that,  not  content  with  the  short  notice 
of  it  given  in  our  last  number,  we  have  requested  the  proprietor  to  give  us 
a  full  history  and  description  of  it,  that  our  readers  may  have  the  best 
possible  information  of  its  principles,  plan  and  operation ;  and  we  no^r 
submit  the  whole  matter,  with  a  handsome  stereotype  plate.    In  doing 
this,  we  would  also  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  manufacturers  to  it. 
One  way  in  which  the  British  artisans  manage  to  outgeneral  us,  is  by  the 
economy  with  which  they  convert  every  fibre  of  cotton  and  wool  to  some 
useful  purpose,  making  the  least  possible  waste  ;  in  this  way  they  afford 
many  of  the  coarser  articles  at  a  less  cost ;  and  this  machine  particularly 
pleases  us  in  this  respect,  with  the  importance  of  which  we  doubt  not 
others  will  be,  as  we  are,  most  forcibly  impressed. 

With  these  few  remarks,  as  naturally  arising  out  of  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Chase,  we  submit  the  clear  and  lucid  account  which  the  proprietor  has 
prepared,  at  our  request,  to  accompany  the  plate,  not  doubting  that  the 
readers  of  the  National  Magazine  will  be  much  gratified  with  this  full 
exhibition  of  a  discovery  which  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable,  and  to  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  working  classes. 

CHASE'S  CARD  SPINNER, 
f)or  Carding  and  Spinning  Wool,  Silk^  Sec,  around  Cotton,  F7ax,  ffemp,  or  other 

Yam  ;  Patented  by  Mo9es  Chase,  and  oumed  hy  George  Law,  of  Baltimaref 
Maryland-  ' 

This  machine  cards  the  wool,  &c.,  and  spins  it  around  a  cotton  or  other 
thread,  and  by  this  combination  produces  a  yarn  for  the  manufacture  of 
linsey  woolsey,  stockings,  capots,  blanketing,  carpeting,  belting,  and  other 
fabrics  for  domestic  purposes,  of  superiour  strength,  warmth  and  dura- 
bility. 

It  is  both  simple  and  durable  in  its  construction,  being  composed  prin- 
cipally of  iron,  not  liable  to  be  afiected  by  the  sudden  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  cotton  spinning  jenny,  now  in 
extensive  use  on  Southern  plantations,for  spinning  cotton  into  yam,  and 
with  a  common  loom,  the  Card  Spinner  will  enable  tHe  planter  to  be  his 
own  manufacturer ;  or  by  purchasing  the  coarsest  kind  of  cotton  yam, 
where  the  planter  has  not  tne  facility  of  spinning  his  cotton,  he  can,  with 
wool  of  his  own  growing,  and  the  attendance  of  two  boys  or  grown  hands, 
who  from  age  or  other  causes  may  he  incapabh  of  field  labour^  spin,  with 
two  spindles,  sufficient  yarn  to  weave  from  six  to  eight  yards  of  yard  wide 
cloth  per  day. 

These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  t])p  small  Plantation  or 
Family  Two  Spindle  Patent  Card  Spinner,  constructed  to  work  by  hand 
or  otherwise ;  the  properties  of  whicn  have  been  so  thoroughly  and  satis- 
factorily tested  by  so  many  years'  trial  in  the  South  by  Mr.  George  Y. 
Kelso,  an  extensive  sugar  and  cotton  planter,  near  Alexandria,  on  Red 
river,  Louisiana,  and  its  merits  so  fully  acknowledged  by  that  gentleman 
and  other  planters  who  have  seen  its  perfohnance  on  Mr.  Kebo's  plan- 
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tation,  that  the  proprietor  now  feels  perfect  confidence  in  offering  it  to  the 
public  as  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  planter  and  farmer  desirous  to 
make  their  own  material  for  winter  clothing,  &c. 

He  has  also  in  operation  a  large  26  spindle  Patent  Card  Spinner,  con- 
structed to  work  by  water,  steam  or  horse  power,  and  feeb  equal  confi- 
dence, from  trials  made  of  the  performance  of  this  large  machine,  that  it 
"will  prove  of  great  value  to  manufacturers,  &c. 

Chase's  Plantation  or  Family  Card  Spinner  consists  of  thirteen  card 
cylinders,  which  are  numbered  in  plate  to  correspond  with  similar  num- 
bers marked  on  each  cylinder  of  the  machine  itself,  as  follows  : 


No.l,     The  feed  comb,      ^ 
^^  2.)  rw.       r    J  As  represented  in 

"  2]  I  ^^^  ^^^^^"'  f  Vl^ie,  detached. 

"  3,    The  feed  stripper,] 

,,  |>  j  Workers, 

"  6,    Stripper, 


NfJJ  Workers, 

«    9,  Stripper, 

«  10,  Worker, 

"11,  Main  cylinder, 

"12,  Fancy, 

"13,  Doflfer. 
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So  that  in  ease  of  accident  to  nmj  of  the  aboye  cylinders,  requiring' 
them  lo  be  renewed  at  any  time  hereafter,  this  can  be  done  without  dan- 
ger of  mistake,  by  sending  the  nomber,  which  corresponds  with  a  similar 
number  marked  on  each  cylinder  of  the  machine  itself. 

TO  FEED  AND  WORK  THE  CARD  SPINNER. 

The  wool  should  be  well  washed  and  thoroughly  divested  of  all  burs 
and  sticks,  and  then  applied  by  hand  to  the  wire  teeth  of  the  feed  comb, 

!No.  1,)  by  drawing  the  wool  over  the  points  of  the  teeth  till  said  comb 
No.  1)  is  full  of  wool  for  carding. 

Each  revolution  of  the  feed  comb  (No.  1)  will  cause  the  bell  on  ma- 
chine to  rinfi;,  when  the  carded  wool  must  be  taken  from  the  lap  belt  and 
applied  to  the  guide  on  the  spinning  part  of  the  machine. 

The  carded  wool  thus  applied  wul  be  taken  from  the  doflfer  (No.  13) 
by  the  delivering  roller,  and  twisted  around  the  cotton  or  other  yam  by 
the  filers,  giving  it  all  the  appearance  and  properties  of  the  best  woollen 
yarn,  wUk  the  advantage  over  yam  made  of  wool  alanej  that  this  new 
ya^  posseses  greater  strength  and  durability,  by  its  combination  of  wool 
and  cotton. 

Spools  containing  the  cotton  yam  adjusted  for  spinning  and  covering  it 
with  the  carded  wool,  will  be  fixed  on  each  machine,  in  working  order, 
and  exhibit  the  combination  by  which  the  carded  wool  is  Jtwisted  around 
the  cotton  or  other  yarn,  and  therebv  a  ereat  saving  of  wool  is  made  in 
the  filling.  To  change  the  spools  when  Full,  watch  when  the  traverse  is 
down  at  the  lowest  point,  as  the  proper  time  for  doing  this. 

TO  SET  THE  CARD  SPINNER. 

It  is  necessary  for  all  the  cylinders  to  come  nearly  in  contact  with  each 
other,  without  touching^  except  the  fancy  cylinder,  (No.  12,)  which  must 
act  as  a  bmsh,  by  touching  tne  main  cylipder  (No.  11)  just  enough  to  be 
heard  by  placing  the  ear  near  it. 

When  uie  machine  is  in  motion,  it  is  necessary  to  be  particular  to  keep 
the  other  cards  from  touching  each  other,  as  they  would  soon  cause  the 
machine  to  be  so  dull  as  not  to  card  well. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the  journab  of  the  machine  well  oiled, 
and  particularly  the  fancy  cylinder,  (No.  11,)  the  spindles  and  spindle 
dram. 

VHien  the  machine  becomes  so  dirty,  from  the  accumulation  of  grease 
and  dirt,  as  to  present  a  glossy  appearance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  clean 
it  with  a  a  common  wool  or  cotton  card,  by  drawing  it  in  the  direction 
of,  or  with  the  teeth  upon  the  cylinders,  talung  care  not  to  beat  or  knock 
down  the  teeth. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1842,  Mr.  Moses  Chase,  inventor  and  patentee 
of  Chase's  Patent  Card  Spiimers,  went  from  Baltimore  to  the  plantation 
of  Mr.  George  Y.  Kelso,  in  Louisiana,  to  p0t  in  operation  two  of  his  four 
spbdle  Patent  Card  Spinners,  which  he  had  contracted  with  Mr.  Kebo 
to  deliver  there,  and  to  instract  his  people  how  to  work  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Mr.  Chase  remained  several  months  at  Mr.  Kelso's,  and  hav- 
ing satisfied  him,  by  actual  experience  of  their  perfi>nnance,  that  these 
machines  were  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  planter  who  dei^ifed  to 
manufacture  his  own  clothing,  and  that  smaller  machines  could  spin  a 
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sufficiezit  quantity  of  yarn  for  plantation  purposes,  he  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Kelso  to  have  such  a  macmne  fasilt ;  a&d  had  reached  Natchez,  on 
his  way  to  Baltimore,  for  the  above  purpose,  when  he  leamed  there,  that 
at  Cincinnati  he  could  contract  for  such  a  machine  as  he  wanted :  and  he 
proceeded  to  Cincinnati,  and  arranged  with  Mr.  James  Pearce,  a  mar 
chinist  of  that  city,  who  built  a  two  spindle  Patent  Card  Spinner  for  him. 
With  this  machine  Mr.  Chase  returned  to  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Kelso, 
where  he  put  it  in  operation  in  January,  1843 ;  and  with  the  attendance 
of  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  and  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  was  a  cripple,  he 
continued  to  work  it  there  successfully  until  the  following  summer,  when 
he  was  employed  by  several  planters  in  Mr.  Kelso's  neighbourhood, 
(who  had  seen  the  Cincinnati  built  machine  at  work,  and  were  satisfied 
of  its  value,)  to  proceed  to  Baltimore,  build  a  number  of  similar  machines 
there,  and  ship  them  out  to  Louisiana  for  their  use.  In  furtherance  of 
this  arrangement,  Mr.  Kelso  shipped  the  Cincinnati  buUt  machine  to  Bal- 
timore to  serve  as  a  model ;  upon  which  sever^  improvements,  suggested 
to  Mr.  Chase  by  his  experience  in  working  said  machine  at  Mr.  Kelso's, 
were  to  be  made.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  C.  was  attacked  with  congestive 
fever  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Louisiana,  and  reduced  so  low  that 
he  was  for  a  long  time  incapable  of  attending  to  business,  which  delayed 
the  building  of  any  machines  in  Baltimore,  until  I  arranged  with  Mr. 
Chase  for  his  patent  right  to  the  invention,  and  had  seven^  machines  built 
with  the  several  improvements  above  alluded  to,  which  are  as  follows : 

The  Cincinnati  built  Card  Spinner  had  a  wooden  frame,  which  was 
liable  to  loosen  in  the  joints,  and  be  affected  by  any  sudden  change  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  remedied  in  the  Baltimore  built  machines,  by  sub- 
stituting iron  frames,  which  are  less  bulky  and  much  stronger  than  wooden 
frames,  and  are  not  affected  by  the  humidity,  &c.,  of  a  Southern  climate. 

The  Cincinnati  built  machine  had  two  main  cylinders,  two  fancies,  and 
only  two  workers,  and  one  stripper,  which  were  not  sufficient  to  prepare 
the  wool  properly  for  spinning.  This  is  remedied  in  the  Baltimore  built 
machines,  by  giving  them  only  one  main  cylinder  and  one  fancy,  with 
five  workers  and  tbee  strippers,  which  card  the  wool  three  times  as  much 
88  when  passing  through  only  two  workers  and  one  stripper. 

The  Cincinnati  built  machine  was  geared  with  bands  and  belts,  which 
required  tightening  or  slackening  every  day  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
friction  caused  by  the  tightness  of  the  bands  and  belts,  double  the  powet' 
was  required  to  drive  the  Cincinnati  built  machine,  that  is  required  to  drive 
the  Baltimore  built  machine,  owing  to  the  latter  being  driven  with  tooth 
or  cog  gearing,  (except  the  drum  cylinder,  strippers,  and  fancy,  which 
are  always  driven  by  a  band  or  belt.) 

The  Cincinnati  built  machine  had  the  wool  for  carding  fed  by  a  feed 
apron  on  a  feed  table,  which  required  continual  watching  and  pushing  for- 
ward with  the  hand,  or  the  wool  would  stop,  when  there  was  a  geeat  risk 
of  a  careless  or  unskilful  hand  forcing  in  too  much  wool  and  choking  the 
machine.  This  is  remedied  in  the  Baltimore  built  machines,  bv  substitu- 
ting for  the  feed  apron  and  feed  table,  a  feed  comb,  the  teeth  of  whidi  are 
made  just  long  enough  to  hold  as  much  wool  as  is  necessary  to  feed  the 
machine,  and  no  more ;  so  that  this  feed  comb  cannot  choke ;  and  there 
is  a  bell  attached  to  the  Baltimore  built  machines,  which  rings  on  each 
revolution  of  the  feed  comb,  and  notifies  the  proper  time  for  taking  the 
lap  or  sliver  of  wool  from  off  the  lap  belt,  and  applying  it  to  the  guide  on 
the  spinning  part  of  the  machine. 
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The  Cincinnati  built  machine  spun  tke  yarn  with  lire  spindles,  which 
would  not  bear  running  yery  fast,  in  consequence  of  the  fliers  not  being 
connected  at  ^e  bottom,  and  the  quick  speed  caused  the  flyers  to  expand 
and  strike  one  against  the  other.  This  is  remedied  in  the  Baltimore  built 
machines,  by  substituting  dead  spindles,  with  fliers  connected,  and  hay- 
ing a  bearing  at  each  end  ;  so  that  they  can  be  run  at  any  speed  without 
danger,  and  will  work  best  by  running  the  main  cylinder  at  about  120 
reyojutions  per  minute,  whilst  the  Cincinnati  built  machine  would  not 
bear  to  run  more  than  60  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  Cincinnati  built  machine  was  not  provided  with  a  sufficient  guard, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  worked  backward,  and  a  careless  or  unskilful 
hand,  giving  the  machine  a  very  few  turns  backward,  would  injure  the 
carding  part  of  it.  This  is  remedied  in  the  Baltimore  built  machines,  by 
a  ratcMt  wheel,  so  fixed  to  the  crank  that  the  machine  cannot  be  worked 
backward. 

Tha  Cincinnati  buflt  maqhine  had  only  two  bobbins  or  spools  for  hold- 
ing cotton,  flax,  or  other  yarn  to  be  covered  with  wool,  fixed  on  the 
bobbin  or  spool  rail;  This  is  remedied  in  the  Baltimore  built  machines, 
by  fixing  eight  bobbins  or  spools  for  that  purpose  on  the  bobbin  or  spool 
rail ;  so  that  the  wool  can  be  spun  around  four  cotton  or  other  threads, 
on  each  spindle,  for  belting,  stocking  yam,  &c. 

One  of  these  improved  Baltimore  built  Plantation  or  Family  Machines 
was  lately  exhibited  at  Washington  City,  where  Mr.  Chase  put  it  in  opera- 
tion, in  presence  of  many  members  of  both  Houses  and  others,  who 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  quality  of  the  combined  yarn  spun  by 
it,  and  of  the  several  fabrics  manufactured  with  this  yam,  used  for  the 
filling,  with  cotton  yam  for  the  warp  or  chain. 

7%e  American  Jotamal  of  Improvement  in  the  Useful  Arts,  and  liSrror 
of  the  Patent  Office^  a  monthly  paper,  published  at  Washington,  contains 
the  following  notices' of  said  machine  and  exhibition,  including  a  letter 
t(^the  Editor  of  that  Journal  from  the  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  from  Alabama,  whose  opinion  on  all  subjects  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  respect : 

"  Of  all  the  improvements  and  inventions  of  modem  times,  there  is,  per- 
haps, none  of  more  importance  to  the  Southern  planter  and  Northern 
manufacturer  than  Chase's  Patent  Card  Spinner,  of  which  machine  Mr. 
George  Law,  of  Baltimore,  is  the  proprietor.  It  is  intended  for  the  fab- 
rication of  an  entirely  new  article,  by  enveloping  a  cotton  thread  in  a 
woollen  fibre,  making  a  thread  of  superiour  strength  to  one  of  the  same 
diameter  of  all  wool,  and  will  entwine  from  one  to  four  threads  of  cotton, 
fla'x,  or  other  yam  (twisting  them  into  one  thread,)  covered  with  wool. 
The  goods  manufactured  of  this  material,  possess  all  the  warmth  of  wool- 
len cloth,  with  greater  durability,  and  in  consequence  of  the  principal 
material  used  (cotton)  ieing  so  much  cheaper  than  wool,  they  can  be 
made  at  a  far  less  cost  than  an  article  composed  entirely  of  wool. 

^'  The  maciiine  is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and,  being  made 
principally  of  cast  iron,  will  only  require  a  renewal  of  the  cards,  occa- 
sionally. 

'*  At  one  operation,  it  cards  the  wool  and  envelopes  the  cotton  yam  in 
a  woollen  integument,  strongly  entwined  around  it,  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantities,  according  to  the  species  of  goods  intended  to  be  made,  at  the 
'wish  of  the  operator,  preparing  the  yarn  for  the  manufacture  of  a  substi- 
tute for  all  woollen  goods^  from  a  light  flannel  to  a  heavy  blanket. 
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^^  Mr.  Law  has  several  of  these  small  machines  finished.  They  are 
iqtended  for  the  use  of  planters,  and  with  two  superannuated  hands,  not 
strong  enough  for  field  work,  will  prepare  material  enough  in  one  day  for 
the  filling  of  6  to  8  yards  of  yard  wide  cloth. 

'^  Mr.  Law  has  |iIso  in  operation  a  large  26  spindle  machine,  to  he  em- 
ployed in  manufactories,  which  is  capable  of  preparing  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  of  the  material  daily,  dispensing  with  the  use  of  the 
mule  or  jack,  which  is  a  costly  machine,  requiring  much  room  to  work 
it  in. 

'^  The  number  of  spindles  ihay  be  increased  to  any  desirable  extent. 

^'  The  small  machines  have  been  fairly  tested  by  three  years'  trial  in 
the  South  by  one  of  its  largest  planters,  and  its  merits  fully  acknowledged. 

"  Chase's  Patent  Card  Spinners,  to  which  we  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  in  the  foregoing  article,  has,  since  we  prepared  that 
article,  been  exhibited  in  the  Capitol  here,  together  With  specimens  of 
various  fabrics,  manufactured  from  the  material,  prepared  by  the  machine, 
viz,  blanketing,  fulled  cloth  for  field  hands,  or  hands  engaged  in  laborious 
occupations,  and  flannels,  linseys,  and  stocking  yarn. 

^'  The  warmth  and  strength  of  those  specimens  attracted  the  attention 
and  elicited  the  commendation  of  all  who  examined  them.  And  they 
were  astonished  when  the  novel  combination,  by  whi<^  these  articles  were 
produced,  wai|  explained,  acknowledging  at  once  their  superiority  to 
goods  of  the  same  apparent  quality  manu&ctured  of  cotton  and  wool,  or 
all  wool,  in  the  old  way. 

^^  A  specimen  of  belting  was  also  exhibited,  made  by  using  a  thread 
prepared  by  this  machine,  of  four  threads  of  cotton  enveloped  in  wool, 
and  then  doubled  and  twisted,  for  both  warp  and  filling.  This  belting  is 
used  for  bands  or  straps  to  drive  gins  or  other  heavy  machinery,  and  is 
said  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  far  superiour,  in  every  respect,  to 
leather  straps,  which  are  generally. used  for  such  purposes.  When  once 
drawn  tight,  they  are  not  liable  to  stretch ;  they  never  become  smooth 
and  slip,  as  leather  straps  frequently  do,  and  they  are  far  more  durable. 
• .  ^^  The  principle  and  the  mode  of  combination  was  ocularly  demonstrated 
by  a  small  machine  in  full  operation  in  the  sama  department.  The  sim- 
plicity and  ingenuity  of  its  mechanism,  the  ease,  facility,  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  executed  its  functions,  the  little  labour  required  to  produce  the 
efbct,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  performed  itso^ration,  satisfied 
all  who  saw  it,  that  the  machine  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  improve- 
ments oCthe  present  day. 

'^  It  was  visited  by  many  lAembers  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  who 
considered  the  novelty  of  its  invention  only  equalled  by  its  importance 
to  the  country,  which  would,  from  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  the 
fiibricfl  produced  through  its  agency,  enable  this  country  to  set  foreign 
competition  at  defiance." 

"  Washington,  February,  25th,  1846. 

'^  SiR-c-I  have  witnessed  the  operation  of  Chase's  Patent  Card  Spinner, 
for  enveloping  cotton,  hemp,  or  nax,  with  wool,  and  am  convinced  that 
the  machine  will  give  a  thread  much  stronger  than  one  made  with  wool  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  equally  as  warm,  without  showing  any  thing  else 
than  the  wool.  The  iiabrics  I  have  seen  are,  1  would  suppose,  stronger 
than  all  wool,  and  as  strong  as  cotton,  possessing  the  warmth  of  one,  with 
the  durability  of  the  other. 
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^^  I  should  suppoBe  such  a  machine  could  he  introduced  to  gnat  advan- 
tage in  private  fiifnilies  in  the  South,  and  can  be  operated  eaaUy  by  two 
rery  ordinary  hands.  Dixon  H.  Lewis. 

^^  To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Journal^  4^." 

Chase's  26  spindle  Patent  Card  Spinner  is  constructed  to  work  hy 
water,  steam,  or  horse  power,  and  would  prove  o^majt  value  in  any  6io- 
tory'disposed  to  test  its  advantages  over  the  old  mode  of  spinning  woollen 
vam,  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens,  or  the  filling  of  mixed 
fabrics.  Among  these  advantages,  the  most  material  is,  that  in  the  new 
mode  of  spinning  the  combined  yam,  mules  or  jacks,  are  altogether  dis- 
pensed with.  Without  them,  a  floor  of  fifty  feet,  by  twenty-five  feet, 
would  afford  sufficient  room  to  work  one  twenty  inch  wool-picker,  three 
forty  inch  card  and  sliver  breakers,  and  six  twenty-six  spindle  card  spin- 
ners. The  picker  would  pick,  and  the  breakers  card  and  sliyer,  about  360 
lbs.  of  wool  per  day,  which,  with  an  equal  weight  of  cotton  yam,  spun 
on  cotton  spinning  jennies,  would  enable  the  six  twenfy-six  smndle  card 
spinners  to  spin  about  720  lbs.  of  combined  yam  per  day.  This  ought 
to  be  sufficient  yarn  to  supply  24  to  30  power  looms  with  filling,  each 
loom  turning  out  about  40  yards  per  day,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
goods  wove.  These  breakers,  spinners,  and  picker,  would  require  one 
prime  carder  and  fifteen  boys  or  girls  to  attend  them,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $5  25  pier  day,  for  the  wases  of  these  hands. 

To  spin  a  similar  quantity  of  woollen  yarn  by  the  old  mode,  would 
require  one  twenty-four  inch  picker,  six  forty  inch  wool-breakers,  six 
forty  inch  condensers,  and  six  mules,  of  250  to  270  spindles  each,  or  nine 
jacks,  and  one  prime  carder,  six  mule  spinners,  six  piecers,  and  elereii 
boys  and  girls  to  attend  them,  at  an  expense  of  about  $12  per  day,  for 
the  wages  of  these  hands,  and  four  floors  or  rooms,  of  fifty  by  twenty- 
five  feet  each,  at  $1  per  day  for  the  rent  of  the  three  addUumal  fioan  or 
roomsy  required  for  the  mules  or  jacks — ^in  all,  $13  per  day,  or  a  saving  of 
$7  60  per  day  in  additional  wages  and  rent,  besides  a  saving  of  at  least 
$5,500  in  the  cost  of  the  mules  or  jacks  and  three  wool-breakers,  dis- 
]>ensed  with  altogether  by  the  new  process.  There  would  also  be  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  cost  of  wool,  as  short,  inferiour  qualities,  such  as 
second  shearing,  hatters',  noiles,  waste,  &c.,  can  be  spun  by  the  new 
mode,  without  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  longer  staple  wool,  which  is 
necessary  in  the  old  mode  of  spinning  these  inferiour  qualities  of  wool 
into  yarn.  There  is  a  further  saving  in  the  cost  of  cotton  or  other  yam 
substituted  for  wool,  inside  the  wool  covering  of  the  combined  yam  ;  and 
in  dispensing  with  oil,  which  is  a  heavy  charge  in  the  old  mode  of  carding 
and  spinning  wool,  for  drawing  the  fibre,  and  is  not  requisite  in  the  new 
mode;  and  cloth,  made  with  yarn  for  filling,  and  with  cotton  waipor 
chain,  has  been  found,  on  trial,  to  full  as  well  as  cloth  made  with  woculen 
yarn,  by  the  old  mode. 

GEORGE  LAW, 

Proprietor  of  Chase's  Patent  Card  SpiinrER, 

No.  39  Hollins  street,  Baltimore. 


GRAND  EXHIBITION 
OF    AMERICAN    MANUFACTURES 

AT  THE  CITY  OF  WASfflNGTON. 

To  THE  Editor: 

House  of  Representatives,  March  24,  1846. 
With  a  view  to  furnish  correct  information  in  regard  to  the  character^ 
pnce$,  and  extent  of  American  manufactures,  as  well  as  to  correct  mis« 
representations  on  that  subject,  the  undersigned  respectfully  invite  the 
ArtisanS)  Mechanics,  and  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  send 
^  specimens  of  their  various  productions,  with  their  prices,  to  be  compared 
with  the  British  manufactures  sent  from  Manchester^  ancT  now  being 
exhibited  in  the  room  of  the  ''  Committee  on  the  Post  Of&ce  and  Poet 
Roads,"  to  influence  the  action  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
modification  of  the  Tariff. 

Andrew  Stewart,  John  Strohm, 

James  Thompson,  •         John  H.  Ewino, 

Richard  Brodhead,  Jacob  Erdman, 

Alexander  Ramsay,  Abraham  McIlvaink, 

Moses  McClean,  John  Blamchard, 

James  Black,  James  Pollock, 

J.  S.  Yost,  C.  Darragh. 

«  Jos.  BuFFfNGTON, 

We  are  Indeed  rejoiced  to  see,  by  the  above  invitation  from  fifteen  mem- 
bera  of  Congress,  that  it  is  proposed  to  get  up  an  exhibition  of  a  truly 
national  character,  of  the  results  of  American  capital,  skill,  and  industry, 
under  the  eyes  of  those  who  make  and  unmake  our  laws  ;  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  our  manufacturers,  artists,  and  mechanics,  cor- 
dially to  unite  in  it,  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

We  have  long  entertained  the  opinion,  that  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  k  the  great  question  of  protection 
to  our  labour,  capital,  and  skill,  and  the  aptitude  we  so  eminently  pos- 
aeas  to  supply  ourselves  from  the  bounteous  stores  of  our  own  raw  ma- 
terials, with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts,  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  was  wanting,  to  open  the  eyes  ^f  the  most  skeptical,  and  convince 
them  that  our  moral,  as  much  as  our  physical  happiness,  is  involved  in 
this  great  question. 

miat  we  need  in  this  matter  is,  to  create  a  real  American  feeling — a 
feeling  that  every  man  in  the  whole  Union  is  concerned  in  establishing 
and  exhibiting,  beyond  all  dispute  or  cavil,  the  fact,  that  we  can,  by  weU 
paid,  well  fed,  and  educated  labour,  do  in  this  country  what  can  only  be 
done  in  Europe  by  degraded,  ill  fed,  and  ill  requited  labour ;  namely^ 
supply  all  our  wants  at  home,  and  sustain  a  large  and  magnificent  com* 
merce. 

Our  commerce,  it  is  true,  is  one  of  our  greatest  interests ;  and  not  an 
individual  of  this  whole  Union  is  more  anxious  for  its  most  complete 
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success,  than  the  editor  of  this  work.  He  has  often  felt,  in  many  foreign 
lands,  his  heart  swell  with  pride  as  he  has  seen  the  stars  and  stripes 
of  our  national  flag  floating  on  the  breezes  of  far  distant  climes  ;  and 
he  would  feel  that  he  was  doing  dishonor  to  his  country,  if  a  senti- 
ment, or  even  a  word,  should  ever  be  traced  by  his  pen,  that  could  tend  to 
lessen  the  number  of  the  gdllant  ships  of  the  United  States  which  spread 
their  swelling^ails  to  every  wind,  and  whiten  every  sea. 

But  to  support  such  a  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sustain  the 
real  independence  of  the  country,  we  ihust  not  refuse  the  awards  of 
Providence,  and  throw  away  the  rich  endowments  with  which  the  land 
is  teemin?.  We  must  not  suffer  our  coal  and  iron  to  lay  hidden  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  we  must  not  discard  that  great  power,  which  is  every 
'_  day  increasing,  and  enabling  us  more  and  more,  by  the  triumph  of  the 
arts  in  their  present  rapid  advancement,  to  overcome  the  hindrances  of  time 
and  space.  We  must  not  lessen  the  value  of  knowledge  by  confining 
ourselves  ta  the  one,  though  noble,  employment  of  husbandry. 

We  must  march  forward  in  the  path  that  other  nations  are  pursuing. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  speed  the  plough ;  we  must  drive  the 
spindle,  throw  the  shuttle,  weave  the  wo6f,  and  poise  the  hammer.  This 
we  can  do,  with  a  vast  advantage  over  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  the 
mass  of  whose  people  are  borne  down  with  the  remnants  of  feudalism, 
with  the  sustainment  of  national  hierarchies,  and  debts  contracted  in  am- 
bitious wars.  We  can,  and  we  do,  divide  the  benefits  of  our  industry, 
giving  to  the  labourer  his  due  reward.  We  have  no  lords  of  manors,  nor 
,  privileged  orders,  to  wring  from  the  hard  hand  of  honest  labour  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  toil. 

Let  those  who  would  be  made  acquainted  with  the  systems  of  Europe, 
ponder  well  the  account  we  have  eiven  in  this  itUmber  of  the  state  of  the 
working  classes  in  Naples  and  Sicily — of  the  condition  of  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales — and  they  will  there  see  the  contrast  between  aQ 
American  workman,  and  one  whose  unhappy  lot  is  cast  in  those  over 
populated  countries — or  rather,  under  those  bad  systems  of  government, 
where  the  sweat  of  the  brow  brings  no  rest,  nor  peace,  nor  comfort,  to  the 
wretched  hindj  as  God's  image  is  called,  by  his  bloated  and  purse-proud 
x>ppressors. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  proud  distinction  thsft  exists 
between  the  American  freeman  and  the  European  slave ;  and  we  think 
no  measure  that  can  be  adopted,  will  more  completely  give  rise  to  true 
national  feelings,  than  the  one  we  now  recommend. 

Let  the  exhibition,  therefore,  be  what  it  should  be — ^let  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  be  shown  fbrth  in  all  its  beauty 
and  majesty,  and  no  man  with  an  American  heart,  but  it  will  leap  at  the 
sight  with  joy  and  gratitude — joy  that  his  lot  has  been  cast  in  such  a 
country,  and  gratitude  that  a  bounteous  Providence  has  thus  showered 
down  upon  it  every  physical  and  moral  blessing. 


MONTHLY    UST    OF    PATENTS. 


A  List  of  Patents  issued  from  the  2lst  of  Februaiy,  to  the  20th  of 
March,'  1846,  inclusive :  ^ 


To  Motes  Chafe,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
for  improYement  in  Chimn^  Caps. 
Patented  March  7th,  1846. 

To  George  Sweney,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohid,  [for 
improvement  in  Saw  Mills.  Patented 
March  7th,  1846. 

To  Rensselaer  D.  Granger,  of  Albany, 
New  York,  for  improvement  in  Cook- 
ing Stove.     Patented  March  7th,  1846, 

To  Russell  S.  Morrison  and  Benjamin  B. 
Gushing,  of  Frankfort,  Maine,  for  im- 

£rovement  in  Saw  Mills.  Patented 
[arch  7th»  1846. 

To  David  Hinman,  of  Brunswick,  Ohio, 
for  improvement  in  Piston  for  Pumps. 
Engines,  &c.  Patented  March  7th,  1846. 

To  Ricliard  G.Holmes,  of  Cape  May,  New 

'       Jersey,  for  improvement  in  Hatches  for 

Vessels.    Patented  March  7th,  1846. 

To  Pliny  WcUer,  of  Fowlersville,  New 
York,  for  improvement  in  Threshing 
Machine.    Patented  March  7th,  1S46. 

To  William  H.  Jennison,  of  New  York 
City,  for  improvement  in  Filters,  (hav- 
ing assi^ed  his  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  said  improvement,  to  William  Kum- 
bel.)    Patented  March  7th,  1846. 

To  Dominique  Frick  Albert,  of  Manches- 
ter, England,  for  improvement  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Soap.  Patented  March 
7th,  1846. 

To  William  F.  Ketchum,  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  for  improvement  in  Reaping  Ma- 
chines.   Patented  March  7th,  1846. 

To  Rhodolphus  Kinsley,  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  for  improvement  in  Mor- 
jkise  Latches  for  Doors.  Patented  March 
7th,  1846. 

To  John  H.  Davis,  of  Lumberville,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  improvement  in  Door 
Locks.    Patented  March  7th,  1846. 

To  Jacob  K.  Vaughan  and  Evan  Henry 
Everman,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  improvement  in  Manufacture  of 
Soap.    Patented  March  7lh,  1846. 

To  Jas.  Putnam,  of  Hamilton,  New  York, 
for  improvement  in  Seed  Planter.  Pa- 
tented March  7th,  1846. 

To  Francis  B.  Pye,  of  New  York  City,  for 
improvement  in  Permutation  Locks. 
Patented  March  7th,  1846. 

To  Daniel  Hunsicker,  of  Hartleton,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  improvement  In  Pumps  for 
Raising  and  Measuring  Liq[uids.  Pa- 
tented March  1tb»  1846. 


To  Amos  Call,  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, for  improvement  in  Fastenings  for 
Doors.    Patented  March  7th,  1746. 

To  Jeremiah  Darling,  of  Adrian,  Michi- 
gan, for  improvement  in  Reaping  Ma- 
chines.   Patented  March  7th,  1846. 

To  Frederick  H.  Bartholomew,  of  New* 
York  City,  for  improvement  in  Hy- 
drants.   Patented  March  7th,  1846. 

To  Solyman  Merrick,  of  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  improvement  in  Feeders 
for  Screw  Machines.  Patented  March 
7lh,  1846. 

To  Nicholas  U.  Chafes,  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  for  improvement  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Rosin  and  Spirits 
of  Turpentine.  Patented  March  14th, 
1846. 

To  John  Blue,  of  Covert,  New  York,  for 
improvement  in  Belts  for  conveying 
Straw  and  Grain.  Patented  March  14th, 
1846. 

To  Starr  Fairchild,  of  Trumbnll,  Connecti- 
cut, for  improvement  in  Hanging  Car- 
riages.   Patented  March  14tb,  1846. 

To  John  G.  Brant,  of  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land, for  improvement  in  Conveying, 
Cleaning,  and  Assorting  Coal.  Patented 
March  14th,  1846. 

To  Denison  Williams,  of  Albany,  New " 
York,  for  improvement  in  Dyeing  Hair, 
Wools,  fltc.    JPatented  March  14th,  1846. 

To  Ezra  Ripley,  of  Troy,  New  York,  for 
improvement  in  Tea  Kettles.  Patented 
March  14th,  1846. 

To  William  D.  Andrevrs,  of  New  York 
City,  for  improvement  in  the  Centrifugal 
Pump.    Patented  March  I4th,  1846. 

To  Tliomas  C.  Clarke,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  for  improvement  in  Stop- 
cocks.   Patented  March  14th,  1846. 

To  William  Yates  and  Denis  Dolan,  of 
Manchester,  England,  for  improvement 
in  Fire  and  Water  Proof  Cements.  Pa- 
tented March  14th,  1846. 

To  Seneca  Ladd,  of  Danville,  Vermont,  for 
improvement  in  Horse  Rakes.  Patented 
March  14th,  1846. 

To  David  Harkness,  of  Raisin  Michigan, 
for  improvement  in  Grain  Rakes.  Pa- 
tented March  14th,  1846. 

To  William  A.  Pratt,  of  Alexandria,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia*  for  improvement  in 
Coloring  Daguerreotype  Pictures.  Pa- 
tented March  14tb,  1846. 
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T!o  Ittae  P.  Smith,  of  Ortngetown,  New 
York,  for  improTement  in  Fan  Blowers, 
Patented  March  14tb»  1846. 


To  Edwin  K.  Gale,  of  New  York  Cilj.  for 
improvement  in  Abdominal  Sopporttn. 
Patented  March  14th»  1846. 


RE-ISSUES. 


To  George  Nichols,  of  Trumbull,  Con- 
necticut, for  improvement  in  the  mau- 
ner  of  connecting  the  body  of  a  Carriage 
with  the  Perch  by  means  of  Springs. 
Patented  10th  April,  1844.  Re-issued 
March  14th,  1846. 

To  John  and  Charles  Hanson,  of  Hodders- 
field,  England,  for  improvements  in  the 
Machine  for  making  or  manufacturing 
Pipei  or  Tubes  of  lead  and  other  metallic 


fuhitances— -(assigned  to  B.  Tatham* 
Henry  B.  Tatham,  George  N.  Tatham.) 
Patented  dlst  August,  1837,  in  Enrlnnd 
Reissued  in  America  the  14th  March. 
1846. 
To  R.  P.  Cunningham,  of  Abington,  Con- 
nectiont*  for  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  throwing  Shuttles  in  Power  Looms. 
Patented  25th  April,  1843.  R«-i«qcd 
March  14tfa,  1846. 


DESIGN  PATENTED. 

To  Henry  Biggins,  of  New  York  Ci^,  for  Design  for  Spittoons.    Patented  Muck 
14th,  1846. 


ENOUSH  TRADE  IN  METAIS. 

IRON,  &c. 

Wk  present  to  our  readers  the  annexed  accounts  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
in  Metals,  taken  from  the  London  Mining  Journal  of  the  88th  ultiino, 
received  by  the  last  steamer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  considerable  excitement  preyails  on  the  subject  of 
reducing  the  duty  on  metallic  ores.  Under  date  of  the  28th  of  Februaxyy 
the  leading  article  of  the  Mining  Journal  thus  comments  upon  it : 

/  London,  Fn.  28,  1846. 

Not  being  able  to  present  our  promifed  ttatement,  on  the  sahject  of  free  trtde  in 
oree  and  metab,  in  io  perfect  a  lorm  as  we  contemplated,  we  have  considered  it  adTi- 
•able  to  postpone  its  insertion  an  til  the  next  Journal.  It  would,  however,  be  remisf 
on  our  part  were  we  to  allow  the  events  of  the  passing  week  to  go  by  unnoticed,  and, 
more  especially,  when  we  find  what  Members  of  Parliament  condescend  to  observe  on 
the  metal  trade — ^while  we  admit  the  Premier  set  them*  an  example,  when  treating  on 
feather$  and  tin.  One  or  two  words,  then,  on  the  question  raised,  which  we  shall, 
however,  entertain  at  greater  length,  when  taking  the  subject  of  ores  and  metals  into 
consideration.  We  find  that  Bir.  Muntz,  the  member  for  Birmingham — albeit  a  free 
trader— was  honest  enough  to  differ  from  the  Premier,  who  asserted  that  free  tnde 
had,  in  every  instance,  benefited  this  country;^  and,  as  an  illustration,  he  cited  the 
instance  of  zinc,  or  spelter,  which  from  a  price  of  £75  per  ton  had  fallen  to  £i%  and 
might  now  be  quoted  at  £20^and  an  injury  thereby,  by  the  reduction,  or,  in  fact,  the 
abolition,  of  an  import  duty  on  foreign  zinc,  inflicted  on  the  miner  and  smelter  at 
home.  It  is  true  Sir  G.  Clerk  did  attempt  to  contravert  the  statement  of  the  honoura- 
ble member,  and  what  were  the  arguments  he  propounded  ?  He  tells  os,  forsooth, 
that  an  increase  of  foreign  zinc  has  attended  the  alteration  made  by  the  tariff,  as  to  the 
import  of  that  metal ;  at  the  same  time  forgetting  to  state  that,  while  the  consumption 
has  increased,  and,  consequently,  the  demand,  that  the  make  at  home  has  become 
<*  next  to  nothing.**  We  do  not  purpose  entering  into  figures,  but  one  or  two  wordf 
are  necessary  to  set  matters  straight,  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  value  to 
be  attached  to  the  stetistics  of  Sir  G.  Clerk,  and  the  government,  represented  by  bim. 
In  the  first  i)lace»  that  gentleman  refers  to  manufactured  zinc,  forgetting  or  mistakiof? 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Muntz,  which  applied  to  spelter,  or  zinc,  as  manufactured,  or 
produced,  from  the  ore^  and  not  manutactured  articles— the  importation  of  which  ii 
too  absurd  even,  one  would  have  supposed,  to  have  ^tered  into  the  imagination  of 
the  Premier,  or  one  of  his  cohorts.    Now,  u  soma  slight  «ndaBce  of  the  eflM  pro- 
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dueed,  we  mty  obfenre  that,  tome  yean  liDce,  not  only  were  there  three  worka  for 
making  ingot  brass  at  Bristol,  inclndtng  those  of  Harford's,  where  sheet  brass  and  in- 
gots were  made,  the  process  being  by  cementation,  shot  copper  being  employed  with 
cmlamine,  from  the  Mendip  and  Derbysnire  Hills,  but  slso  three  establishments  at 
Birmingham,  and  also  one  at  Cheadle,  and  another  at  Stone,  then  existed.  Where 
aire  tiiey  now  ? 

LATEST  CURRENT  PRICES  OF  METALS, 

February  27, 1846. 

•.  d.  £ 

Copper — Ord.  sheets. lb.  0 

**    boitoms..  0 

jHtn— Com.blocksg',cwt.  0 

"    bars 0 

Refined 0 

StraitsA 4 

Banca.a  •••.••••••  •  4 

It«P/a/et— Ch.IC»,bj:.  1 
"  IX....  1 

Coke,  IC 1 

"      IX 1 

Lead—Sheet  k ton  0 

Pig  refined 0 

**   common 0 

"   Spanish,  in  bi\d  18 
**    American  ....  0 

Spelter—Cake  1 19 

Zinc — Sheet  m,  export*.  0 

QuUkiUvern .lb.  0 

R^ned  Metal, ton  0 


ton 


/roM— Bar  a,  Wales. 

'*        London 

Nail  rods,    **     

Hoop,(Staf.)*«     

Sheet,     "    *•     

Bars,      ««    "     

Welsh  coal-blast  > 

foundry  P^S***  5  *' 
Scotch  pigD,  Clyde.. . 

Rails....; 

Russian,  CCNDc... 
PSI 

"        Gourieff..... 

'*  Archangel. .. 
*      Swedish  J,on  the  spot. 

"        Steel,,  fagt... 

"  "      kegs*. 

Copper — Tile/. 

Toogh  cake 

Best  selected 


{Drom  our  Correspondent.) 

The  only  alteration  to  notice  since  last  week's  Mining  Journal,  is  in  Scotch  pig  iron* 

of  which  several  parcels  have  been  sold  at  72s.  6d.  to  759.,  and  one  sale  was  rqforted 

on  the  25th  instant  at  709. ;  the  market,  has,  however,  rallied,  and  very  little  can  now 

be  obtained  under  75s.    All  other  descriptions  of  iron  have  maintained  their  prices. 

Communicated  by  Mesers.  WhUeomb  4r  Barton^  Old  Broad  street. 
The  metal  market  has  been  exceedingly  quiet  this  week.    A  few  transactions  have 
taken  place  in  Scotch  pig  iron,  a  shade  under  our  quotations.    No  sellers  now  at  less 
than  77s.  6d.,  cash. 

GLASGOW  IRON  TRADE. 

FsB.  20.— Since  the  above  date  the  tendency  of  the  price  is  downwards  Several 
large  lots  changed  hands  on  Wednesday ^t  75s.,  and  Thursday  and  to-day  sales  were 
maida  at  74a.  for  the  low  Nos.  Even  less  than  the  above  would  have  been  accepted 
for  a  considerable  parcel.    We  quote  the  price  74s.— JVationai  Advertiser, 

Fkb.  24. — ^Five  or  six  thousand  tons  could  easily  have  been  purchased  to-day 
at  75e.  A  similar  quantity  would  have  at  once  met  purchasers  at  70s.  to  728.  6d.  We 
quote  the  price  738.  6d. — JVatianal. 

From  the  anm. 
We  have  received  a  document,  which  has  just  been  issued  from  the  statistical  de- 
jnrtment  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  giving  an  account  of  the  principal  articles  of  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandise  imported  and  exported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
past  year — as  compared  with  the  preceding— from  which  we  select  the  following,  ae 
pf  importance  to  our  readers: 

1844.  1845. 

Iwo&TS— Tin,  cwt 12,085 25,588 

Saltpetre  and  nitre. 349,870 465,924 

Exp0Bi»— Iroa  and  steel, 2,5901,833 3,555,486 

Copper  and  brase, 1,644,348 1,703,345 

Haidware  and  cuUery,. .  •  .1,745,519 2,194,523 

dalt, 213,746 218»941 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  OLD  WOBLD. 

Wx  are  in  poMewion  of  most  of  our  foreign  periodicals  of  the  last  montb,  by  tbe 
arriTal  of  the  steamer  Hibernia. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

We  find,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal/of  March,  a  oaper  from  l>r.  J.  W. 
Draper,  of  New  York,  on  the  cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  aaeerts,  is 
contradiction  to  the  earlier  writers,  who  consider  the  heart  a  hydraulic  machine,  that 
the  systemic  circulation  is  due  to  the  de-ozydation  of  the  arterial  blood,  and  that  the 
pulmonary  circulation  is  due  to  the  ozydation  of  the  yenou^Uood.  The  whole  paper 
ts  curioM  and  learned. 

In  the  same  journal  is  a  paper  on  the  winter  storms  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
pen  of  Lt  Col.  Sabine,  in  wnich  he  alludes  to  the  second  memoir  of  Professor  Loomis 
of  this  city,  and  gives  an  analysis  of  the  memoir,  with  high  praise. 

Great  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  storms  ana  to  temperature.  If  the 
pain*>taking  meteorologists  of  our  day  can  but  obtain  facts  enough,  we  may,  by  and  by, 
nave  some  general  theory,  which  will  be  of  advantage  in  the  economy  of  life,  and  the 
conducting  of  business  upon  the  seas. 

The  sailing  of  an  American'vedsel  to  Hong  Kong,  with  upwards  of  300  tons  of  an- 
thracite coal,  has  not  been  unobserved.  Accoi;dingly,  we  find  a  valuable  paper  in  the 
magazine  before  us,  written  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  containing  remarhi 
on  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  fields  of  China.  As  there  is  an  expectation  in 
the  public  mind  that,  at  no  very  distant  day,  there  will  be  a  trade  between  China  and 
the  western  shores  of  the  United  States,  it  is  as  well  to  know  what  are  to  be  the 
sources  of  supply  for  the  steamers  which  are  to  carry  on  that  trade. 

Mr.  Taylor  deems  the  quantity  in  China  inexhaustible.  He  speaks  of  the  various 
localities  and  qualities  of  the  mineral  with  exactness,  and  furnishes  some  new  and 
interesting  facts. 

In  the  East  Indies  various  depots  of  European  coal  have  bften  established  for  the 
service  of  the  British  steamers.  The  fuel  itself,  partly  bitumiaous  and  partly  anthra- 
cite, is  now  obUined  from  South  Wales,  and  of  course  at  an  enormous  expense.  The 
East  India  Company  has  had  to  pay  a  freight  of  ten  dollars  per  ton  on  five  thousand 
tons  of  coal  annually  imported  into  Bombay.  Some  bituminous  coal  has  been  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  and  in  Mergui  island  in  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

It  seems  there  are  three  varieties  of  coal,  and  in  Pekin,  a  kind  used  by  the  black- 
smiths, which  they  pound  into  minute  particles  before  using  j  not  because,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  sugg:ests,  it  decrepitates  in  larger  masses,  but  for  the  practical  advents^,  which 
all  blacksmiths  understand,  of  a  quicker  fire,  making  it  compact,  and  bringing  it  into 
close  contact  with  the  metal  to  be  heated.  The  people  of  Pekin  use  another  and 
harder  kind  of  coal  for  culinary  purposes ;  and  still  another,  of  a  soft  and  black  quality, 
which  is  mixed  up  with  clay,  and  sold  in  the  form  of  bricks  and  balls,  as  an  economic 
fuel. 

Thefe  is  an  anthracite  coal  formation  about  thirty  miles  from  Pekin,  of  great  extent 
and  value :  but  as  mining  is  little  understood  by  the  Chinese,  this  natural  treasure 
has  been  but  little  improved  by  .them.  Extending  over  large  areas  in  China  are  beds 
of  tertiary  or  brown  coal,  cannel  coal,  anthracite,  glance,  and  graphitic  anthracite. 

At  the  pit's  mouth  near  Pekin,  coal  is  sold  for  sixty  copecs  per  pood,  equivalent  to 
94  63  per  ton  of  20  cwt.  When  it  arrives  in  the  city,  tne  expense  of  transporting  it 
thereon  the  backs  of  mules,  and  of  camels,  has  increased  its  price  to  $11  60  per  ton. 
A  miserable  kind  of  coal  dust  is,  however,  sold  for  $7  75  per  ton.-  A  Chinese  miner 
can  get  out  12  cwt  of  coal  per  day,  and  his  earninp  amount  to  46  cents  per  day. 

\^  find  a  notice  in  this  number,  of  the  experiments  made  last  year  by  Professor 
Henry,  and  Professor  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  tempera- 
ture of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and  the  luminous  portion  of  the  disk,  it  was  ascertained^ 
by  a  series  of  very  elegant  experiments,  that  there  was  a  sensible  difference,  and  that 
the  spot  emitted  less  heat  than  the  surrounding  parts.  And  here  we  may  remark,  that 
in  this  March  number  of  the  Philosophical  M^paine^  three  of  the  most  interesting 
-articles  are  American. 

There  are  three  iron  steamboats  now  plying  regularly  on  the  river  Nile. 

We  hear  of  some  improvements  in  the  Sympiesometer,  by  which  the  evaporation  or 
congelation  of  th«  fluid  is  thoroughly  prevanted.    Our  readers  ara  no  doubt  awart. 
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thM  much  dependence  is  now  placed  on  this  instrument  by  mariners,  and  wliile  it 
gives  the  barometric  pressure  or  the  atmosphere  with  great  nicety,  it  is  of  small  siie, 
need  not  be  swung  in  gimbals,  nor  is  it  affected  b^  the  motion  of  the  ship. 

We  find  some  excellent  directions  fbr  navigating  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  lut 
number  of  the  Nautical  Magazine,  which  would  be  worth  republishing  at  this  time, 
when  we  have  a  squadron  cruising  there. 

Orton's  life  boat  is  now  attracting  much  attention  in  England,  and  as  the  public  mind 
in  this  country  has  been  highly  excited  by  the  recent  melancholy  losses  on  our  coast, 
and  as  measures  will  probaMv  be  taken  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  furnish  some  means 
of  preserving  life  under  simiwr  circumstances,  we  will  note  briefly  the  principles  and 
character  of  Orton's  life  boat.  It  is  26  feet  long,  and  six  broad ;  ^n  each  side  there  is 
an  air-tight  metal  cylinder,  and  at  each  end  an  air-tight  case.  These  cylinders  and 
these  cases  form  the  buoyant  portion  of  the  boat,  and  are  capable  of  supporting  upwards 
of  4,000  lbs.  The  external  snrfoce  of  the  air-tight  cases  is  covered  with  double  plank- 
ing, forming  at  once  a  protection  to  the  cases,  and  an  outer  facing  of  great  strength 
to  the  boat.  Extending  across  the  boat  are  six  broad  thwarts,  contributing  greatlv  to 
her  strength,  and  materially  increasing  her  buoyancy.  Below  these  thwarts,  extending 
from  end  to  end  of  the  boat,  is  the  well,  formed  of  two  planks  converg[ing  below.  The 
flooring  of  the  well  is  formed  of  metal  rods  which  supply  not  only  this  flooring  of  the 
well,  but  the  ballast  of  the  boat.  This  ballast  is  still  further  increased  by  cylinders  on 
each  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which,  when  empty,  add  little  to  the  weight  of  the 
boat,  but  when  full  of  water,  as  is  the  case  when  the  boat  is  launched,  give  so  much 
additional  ballast.  The  boat  is  thus  closed  at  the  bottom,  except  the  spaces  between 
th«  lateral  cylinders  and  the  well,  and  this  is  filled  by  three  strips  of  wood,  extending 
from  ttnd  to  end  of  the  boat.  On  these  strips  are  rowlocks  for  the  paddles  to  work  in. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  boat,  thus  open  to  the  sea,  that  any  volume  of  water  which  breaks 
into  her  is  immediately  ^scharged,  that  she  cannot  well  upset,  and  that,  if  she  should, 
she  must,  of  necessity,  right  again.  This  boat  can  be  worked  with  paddle-wheels  or 
oars ;  nine  or  ten  men  can  launch  her ;  she  lies  low  in  the  water,  rising  only  twenty- 
s^en  inches  at  the  stern,  and  takes  little  wind  On  the  whole,  the  invention  is  very 
ingenious,  and  should  be  widely  known. 

A  railway  clock  has  been  prepared  in  England,  which,  by  a  very  simple  mechanism, 
shows  the  time  at  the  terminus,  and  the  time  of  the  locality,  at  anyone  moment. 

The  gutta  percha,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded  as  a  species  of  caoutchouc,  is 
attracting  much  attention.  It  is  the  Malayan  name  for  a  substance  which  is  the  con- 
crete juice  of  a  large  forest  tree,  u  native  6f  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Borneo, 
and  the  adjacent  countries.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish,  or  dirty  white  colour,  nearly  as 
hard  as  wood,  though  it  will  receive  an  impression  from  the  nail.  It  is  soluble  in  coal 
naptha,  in  caoutchouc  oil,  and  in  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  floating 
on  the  latter.  When  placed  in  water  at  110^  it  yields  but  sliehtly  to  the  nail ;  at  145^ 
it  is  pliable,  and  can  be  moulded  into  any  form,  but  it  easily  becomes  hard  again,  and 
loses  its  pliability,  thus  differing  essentially  from  caoutchouc.  It  is  manufactured  into 
door  handles,  being  hard  enough  for  that  purpose.  It  is  free  from  stickiness,  is  inodor- 
ous, resists  the  action  of  grease,  and  mixes  readily  with  pigments. 

India  Rubber  has  entered  largely  into  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  is  now,  under 
Mr.  Goodyear's  patent,  manufactured  into  more  than  three  hundred  varieties  of  useful 
and  almost  indispensable  articles. 

We  leani  that  Mr.  Goodyear's  improvement  in  the  process  of  preparing  India  rubber 
has  been  introduced  into  England.  It  is  spoken  of  in  some  of  the  late  scientific  books, 
and  perhaps  a  brief  notice  of  his  method,  so  far  as  it  is  is  known,  may  be  worthy  of 
introduction  here.  He  commenced  his  investigations  in  the  year  1834,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  to  experiments  connected  with  his  design,  ever  since  that 
period.  His  first  patent,  issued  in  1837,  was  for  the  curing  of  India  rubber  by  the  aid 
of  magnesia ;  and  another  one,  in  the  same  year,  esteemed  important  and  valuable,  was 
to  cure  it  by  the  use  of  acids.  But  his  more  recent,  and  the  most  valuable  of  all  his 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the  rubber,  was  the  preparation  of  the  article  by 
means  of  a  compound  of  lead  and  sulphur,  applied  under  a  high  d^ree  of  heat.  To 
bring  out  and  perfect  this  improvement,  has  cost  Mr.  Goodyear  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  result  of  the  discovery  has  exercised  a  wonderful  influence, 
both  on  commerce  and  mannfactures.  It  has  created  a  constant  demand  for  the 
caoutchouc,  which  is  now  regularly  qnotM  in  the  market,  and  it  has  led  to  the  most 
ingenious  modificatidns  of  the  article,  and  in  almost  every  form. 

The  process  is  notas  yet  understood  in  England,  although  a  Mr.  Hancock  has  been 
makine  experiments,  which  thus  faf  have  terminated  unfavorably. 

We  hare  seen  the  report  of  the  English  Gnage  Commi«ieaers,  eonsiiting  of  Pro- 
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femoT  Airy*  Mr,  Bulnw,  «id  Sir  FredeAck  H.  Smith,  who  were  appointed  in  Jnljr 
Itat,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  inquire  vKhetber  provi«ion  ought  not  to  be  made  in  the 
future  passage  of  railway  bills,  for  a  uniform  guage. 

We  rM;ret  we  have  not  space  at  this  time  to  incorpofate  into  our  number  a  literal 
extract  from  the  report*    But  the  foUowinc;  is  the  aanstance  of  their  decision : 

1.  As  re^rds  safety,  accommodation,  and  convenience  of  pasaengera^  no  decided 

S reference  is  due  to  either  guage  but  on  the  broad  guage  the  motion  is  moat  easy  at 
igh  velopities. 

2.  In  regard  to  speed,  the  advantages  are  with  the  broad  guage. 

3.  In  the  transportation  of  goods,  .the  narrow  guage  posaesses  the  greatest  conreni* 
ence,  and  is  more  suited  to  0eneral  traffic. 

4.  The  broad  guage  involves  the  greater  outlay,  and  there  is  no  incidental  adequate 
reduction  to  compensate  for  the  first  coat.  They,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  narrow 
guage  should  be  preferred  for  the  general  convenience,  and  also,  from  being  worked  for 
an  extent  of  1,001  miles  in  England,  while  the  broad  guage  is  worked  but  274  miles. 

They  recommend  an  established  guage  at  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches,  in  all 
railroads  hereafter  to  be  constructed,  that  no  guage  shall  be  allowed  by  any  company 
except  by  consent  of  Parliament,  and  that  a  narrow  guaged  line  be  conatructed  from 
Oxford  to  Reading,  and  thence  to  Basingstoke,  or  by  any  shorter  route,  connecting  the 
proposed  Rugby  and  Oxford  line  with  the  Southwestern  Railway — the  object  of 
this  being  to  complete  the  general  chain  of  narrow  lines  of  communication  between 
the  North  and  South  of  England. 

The  introduction  of  railways  into  cities,  to  unload  freight  and  pasaengers,  is  un- 
avoidable, as  transit  is  incomplete,  if  it  terminate  so  far  from  the  place  deaired  as  to 
subject  them  to  additional  and  unnecessary  charges.  An  engineer  in  Londob  cal- 
culates that  it  would  cause  a  large  destruction  of  bouses  to  furnish  areas  suffieient 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  railways  to  terminate  within  five  miles  of  St.  PauPa. 
Here,  then,  is  presented  an  important  lesson ;  and  now,  before  our  cities  become  much 
larger,  there  snould  be  a  wise  provision  for  the  wants  of  railway  lines,  in  advance. 

The  statistics  of  the  Two  Sicilies  have  been  explored,  and  science  and  political 
economy  may  gather  something  from  the  revelation.  The  population  of  the  city  of 
Naples  was*  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  as  follows :       . 

Males 197,423 

Females, 203,390 

Total, ••...400,803 

Besides,  there  are  the  soldiers  and  strangers  visiting  the  country.  We  understand 
that  2,882  persons  were  under  detention  for  crimes,  but  this  must  be  below  the  truth» 
since  there  are  said  to  be  800,000  persons  who  are  criminals,  and  under  duress  of 
some  kind  or  other,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  condition  of  the  Nea- 
politans is  indicated  as  follows : 


Merchants  and  s]iopkeepera,.  •  •••  3,46& 

Notaries,* 115 

Students, «>...•••  1,383 

Agriculturists  and  shepherda, 2,596 

Mechanics, 83,176 

Royal  commission  of  beneficence,..  2,830 
Military, 18,000 


Secular  clergy, 3,401 

Regular  clergy,  monks  and  nuns  in- 
cluded,  3,209 

Proprietors, ••  • 16,878 

Government  officials, 8,337 

Pensioners, 10,902 

Professors  of  science  and  dependants,  5,091 

Professors  of  liberal  arts •  • .  •  •  1,936 

Education  is  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the  Jesuita.    There  is  a  number  of  public 
and  private  schools,  all  of  which  have  to  be  licensed. 
The  commerce  of  Naples  is  ascertained  from  the  following  table  of  1844: 

Number  of  ships  arrived  in  that  year,. •  ••.•••••• 3,335 

Tonnage, 88,648 

Of  these  vessels,  2,926  were  Neapolitan,  and  the  tonnage  waa. ...39,780 
•    "  133     "    English,  "  «         ...20,957 

119     •'    French  «•  «*        ....  5,585 

««  65     ««    Sardinian,         "  "        ....  6,238 

"  43     "    Tuscan,  "  '«        ...10,159 

"  10     "    Russian,  "  «        ...    1,845 

"  6     "    American,        "  "        ....     553 

♦•  6     "    Austrian,  ««  «•        ....  M14 

Many  of  the  EngUah  railwaya  are  now  wirying  the  Government  letter  bags  free  of 
charge. 
Tha  Government  achools  of  design  are  proceeding  with  graat  aucctia  in  England. 
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We  are  surprised  to  letrn,  on  examining;  the  preceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  id 
London,  that  a  very  favourable  report  on  the  culture  of  American  cotton  in  India  has 
been  made,  for  this  is  contrary  to  what  we  have  generally  supposed. 

The  experiments  were  madia  first  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  m  1840,  in  its  northwest 
division.  The  effort  to  produce  the  cotton  failed.  Similar  results  attended  the  plant* 
era  at  Gorruckpore  and  Kun{(pere.  In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  Bourbon  cotton  is 
succeeding.  But  the  last  trial  of  the  American  plant  was  at  Dharwar,  and  this  has 
succeeded.  The  climate  is  like  that  of  Mississippi,  and  we  learn  the  progress  of  the 
culture  to  be  as  follows : 

Acres  planted  in  1842, 600 

'*  «♦  1843, 3,000, 

"  1844, 6.000 

Estimated*  1845 , 15,000,  and  the  pro- 
duce 18  estimated  to  be  one  million  pounds.  The  staple  does  not  deteriorate,  but  im- 
proves. A  Dr.  Royle  says  that  cotton  can  be  famished  and  shipped  at  the  port  fojr  2i 
pence  per  pound.  The  southern  Mahratta  Country  is  to  be  made  the  field  of  exten- 
•ive  cotton  operations.  i 

In  the  Annals  of  Natural  History  for  March,  we  find  two  American  contributors. 
Dr.  Warren*  of  Boston,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Owen,  communicates  some  valu- 
able remarks  on  the  osteology  and  dentition  of  some  North. American  Mastodons,  and 
fiflr.  Ord,  of  Philadelphia,  v^ho  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  the  natural  habitat 
of  the  common  potato,  and  its  introduction  into  Europe. 

We  perceive  that  Mr.  Willkom  is  still  continuing  his  botanical  notices  of  Spaiti,  in 
the  Bolanische  Zeitung.  His  herbarium  appears  to  be  crowded  with  specimens  of 
rare  aad  beautiful  plants. 

An  Austrian,  named  Uardinger,  has  discovered  a  method  of  distinguishing  between 
natural  and  polarized  tight  with  the  eye  alone. 

A  scientific  expedition  is  about  to  proceed  to  the  Black  Sea  and  its  vicinity,  under 
the  direction  of  one^M.  Hommaire  de  Hell. 

We  notice  the  death  of  the  eminent  anatomist  and  sutgeon,  Dr.  Carpue. 

An  electrical  girl,  named  Angelique,  is  exhibiting  in  Paris.  She  is  a  kind  of  human 
torpedo.  It  seems  she  puzzles  even  Arago,  who  admits  himself  at  fault.  Her  power 
surpasses  that  of  a  heavy  Leyden  battery.  She  was  placed  in  a  chair,  and  the  chair 
suddenly  flew  one  wa^  and  she  in  another.  The  same  chair  being  held  down  by  two 
persons  is  broken  to  pieces.  Tables,  sOfas,  and  goeridons  are  projected  with  violence 
by  the  mere  touch  of  her  person.  When  Angelique  is  isolated  from  the  ground,  the 
projections  do  not  take  plac«.  She  is  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  We  think  we  shall 
have  this  matter  looked  into  by  some  of  the  contributors  to  the  London  Lancet.  That 
there  is  electricity  in  the  human  body,  can  not  be  doubted.  The  writer  of  this  knows 
that  sparks  have  passed  between  two  persons,  who  touched  each  other,  in  his  pre- 
sence.   We  want  more  facts,  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  theory. 

LITERARY. 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Jameson  is  writing  some  interesting  articles  on  the  Warrioor 
Saints. 

Robert  Armour,  the  sole  surviving  brother  of  Jean  Armour,  wife  of  Robert  Bums,  is 
dead. 

At  Athens,  a  patriarch  of  literature.  Neophytes  Doukas,  has  dieti,  at  the  age  of  95. 
His  loss  is  sincerely  deplored  by  the  Hellenists. 

It  is  said  that  General  Duvivier,  one  of  the  French  officers  recently  in  Algiers,  has 
made  a  large  collection  of  Phenician  inscriptions.  He  is  now  studying  and  collating 
them ;  and  much  light  it  is  thought  will  be  thrown  on  ancient  history  by  his  decypher- 
in^  and  arranging  tnem. 

During  the  late  bloody  battle  in  the  Punjaub,  a  Prussian  Prince,  Waldemar  and  his 
suite,  volunteered  his  services,  and  went  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  They  did  their 
share  of  destruction,  no  doubt,  and  saw  as  much  as  they  liked  of  <*  beautiful  war.*' 
But  literature  and  science  have  at  least  this  censure  to  pass  upon  the  Prussian  volun- 
teer It  seems  he  took  into  the  action,  his  medical  attendant,  Dr.  Hoffmeister,  an 
sminsnt  zoologbt.  The  Doctor  was  unfortunately  killed.  We  could  spare  any 
quantity  of  German  princes,  but  so  learned  a  man  as  Hoffmeister  can  not  again  be 
readily  produced. 

Frosfs  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States  is  much  praised  in  the  London  Mirror. 

Doctors  Beard  and  Dobbin  have  been  publishing  some  very  able  and  conclusive 
replies  to  the  Mythic  schfpie  of  Dr.  Strauss. 
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We  find  many  agrM«bly  wrttteD  booki  uiDounced  by  the  foreign  pnbliibert,  bat  the 
haste  with  which  we  we  compelled  to  take  oar  '*  GUnce,"  in  coiiseqoeBCAof  the  deUy 
of  the  magazines  in  their  delivery,  even  after  they  arrive  in  New  York,  forbids  our 
examining  them  at  this  time. 

FINE  ARTS. 

A  remarkable  vase  of  black  marble,  belonging  U>  the  fourth  or  fifth  centary,  has  been 
found  in  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is  four  feet  high  and  two  in  diameter.  The  ornaments 
ire  in  relief,  and  represent  the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour.  The  rase  ie  placed  in 
the  Vatican. 

MoMcheles,  a  celebrated  mneician,  has  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Coneerra- 
toire  at  Leij^ic.  This  institotion  will  now  have  a  trio  of  great  compoeere,  Moecheles, 
Mendelseobn,  and  Hauptman. 

The  rapid  demolition  of  the  antiquarian  relics  of  Egyptian  greatness,  by  the  bands 
of  Cockney  travellers,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Pacha,  who  now  interdicu 
the  export  of  antiquities. 

Mr.  I^er,  of  Bath,  an  eminent  orchestral  leader,  and  Mr.  Hawee,  another  musical 
character  of  note,  ale  dead. 

iron  ie  now  extensively  used  in  England  in  the  manufacture  of  small  and  elegant 
articlee  of  household  use. 

The  Continental  papers  are  full  of  critiques  on  paintings,  statuary,  and  public 
buildings. 


NOTICES    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 

I 

Theoloof  Esnlamed  and  Dtfended,  in  a  Meriea  of  Sermons^  by  TinMthy  JDunght, 
S.  T,  /).,  Xl.  D.,  late  President  of  Vale  College,  vnth  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
the  Attthor,  In  four  large  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  600  pages  eaeh^  at  the 
remarkably  low  price  of  $6,  Vol.  1.  Tweljth  edition.  New  York:  Uabpcr 
lb  BnoTHXRs,  82  Cliff  street.    1846. 

When  a  standard  work  on  the  all-important  subject  of  Theology  hat  pnased  to  the 
twelfth  edition,  ae  is  the  case  with  these  sermons  of  Dr.  Dwight,  faid  when  the  life 
and  character  of  their  distinguished  author  has  obtained  for  him  an  imperiefaable 
name— eurely  nothing  we  can  say,  can  aid  in  giving  celebrity  to  what  is  eo  well  known 
and  so  highly  appreciated. 

But  Doctor  Dwight  was  a  very  extraordinary  man,  of  very  extended  knowledge, 
and  enlarged  philanthropy,  and  we  quote  with  much  pleasure  the  following  paeeage 
from  page  29  of  the  life  of  the  author,  to  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us,  which 
shows  how  this  great  man  employed  himself  in  the  benevolent  societies  and  the  useful 
arts. 

To  enamente  the  various  literary,  charitable,  and  pious  institutions,  which  he  was 
active  in  founding  or  promoting,  would  be  a  laborious  employment.  Some  of  the 
principal  ones  may  be  mentioned.  By  his  exertions  and  influence,  aided  by  those  of 
distinguished  men  around  him,  "  The  Conn kcticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
RNCBs"  was  established.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1799,  and  the  |psociation  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  in  October  of  the  same  year.  One  of  the 
great  objects  in  view,  was  to  procure  a  statistical  account  of  Connecticut.  This  he 
had  much  at  heart,  and  flattered  himself  he  should  be  able  to  accomplish.  For  this 
purpose  the  Academy  printed  and  distributed  a  list  of  inquiries  to  men  of  intelligence 
throughout  the  State,  and  to  encourage  and  stimulate  others  to  assist  in  the  execution 
of  the  plan.  Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  he  wrote  the  account  of  New 
Haven  at  an  early  date,  which  the  Academy  afterwards  published.  Accounts  of  a  few 
other  towns  were  furnished  by  other  gentlemen.  But  as  it  proved  less  easy  than  he 
imagined,  to  obtain  the  performance  of  a  task  attended  with  some  labour  and  no  profit, 
the  t>asiness  langbished  in  hands  far  less  occupied  than  his  own,  and  the  principal 
object  never  was  accomplished.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  establishment  and 
the  exertions  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  He  was  also  one  of  the  pro- 
lectors  of  the  Society  for  Foreign  Missions,  established  in  the  year  1809,  at  Boston, 
Maieachasetts,  and,  until  his  death,  was  one  of  its  active  and  influential  officers.  He  was 
one  of  the  visiters  at  the  Theolo^cal  Seminary  at  Andover,  from  its  commencement" 
In  every  situation  of  life  President  Dwigbt  was  diatinguished  for  hospitili^.    Not- 
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withstanding  the  variety  and  importance  of  his  ▼ocatlona  he  waa  ne?ev  unprepared  to 
entertain  stranger?,  or  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  his  friends.  In  fine  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  life  of  thia  distinguished  divine  was  a  living  proof  that  he  was  fully  imbued 
with  the  great  principles  of  the  benign  religion  which  it  was  his  professional  doty  to 
enforce  ;  and  whether  we  contemplate  him  as  the  teacher  or  friend  of  mankind,  he  was 
alike  worthy  of  the  pure  and  exalted  character  which  he  has  left  as  a  rich  inheritance 
to  his  descendants,  and  an  honour  and  lasting  benefit  to  his  country. 

?%«  F'oundera  ofJVew  York,  being  the  Anniversary  Address  delivered  at  the  Lyceum 
on  the  ijth  of  December,  1845,  before  the  St.  JVHcholas  Society,  byJ.De  Peyater 
Ogden.     New  York :  Published  by  John  Aulkn,  139  Nassau  street.    1846. 
Societies  to  perpetuate  reminiscences  of  the  original  settlers  of  particular  portions  of 
countries,  are  useful  everywhere,  and  in  many  ways ;  and  nowhere  is  their  nsefulneae 
more  apparent  than  in  the  United  States ;  as  producing  distinctive  characteristics  of 
those  who,  in  our  variously  peopled  districts  as  colonies,  have  undoubtedly  left  a 
marked  (difference  in  the  state  of  society  which  exists  in  each.    Independently,  th^e- 
fore,  of  their  value  as  charitable  institutions,  which  are  always  promotive  of  benevo- 
lence, and  good  feeling,  such  societies  add  a  value  to  our  stock  of  historical  knowledge, 
enabling  us  to  account  for  many  differences  of  customs  and  manners,  which  would 
otherwise  be  matters  of  speculation  and  doubt. 

We  have  been  more  than  usually  struck  with  the  force  of  these  views,  by  a  careful 
perasal  of  this  address  of  Mr.  Ogden,  giving  us  an  account  so  clear  and  interesting  of 
many  of  the  incidents  cunnected  with  the  early  settlement  of  this  State  by  our  Dutch 
ancestry.   Well  does  the  orator  say,  that  *<  history  is  not  as  prolific  in  details  r 


this  colony  as  its  importance  deserved.**  This  deficiency  he  has  in  part  supplied,  bv 
giving  a  succinct  account  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  views,  the  feelings,  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  first  settlers  of  the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam.  We  quote  from  page 
9  of  the  pamphlet,  where  justice  is  very  appropriately  done  to  the  clear  and  exalted 
views  of  political  freedom  possessed  by  the  colonists  at  a  very  early  day  after  the  set- 
tlement was  made : 

**  There  is  on  record  a  proud  and  convincing  proof  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Am- 
sterdam belonged  to  a  race  of  men  who  knew  the  value,  and  were  resolved  to  enjoy  the 
rights,  of  civil  liberty :  that  they  fully  appreciated  and  understood  their  own  privileges, 
as  well  as  the  end  and  object  of  civil  government."  *  •  *  As  a  proof  of  this,  the 
orator  goes  on  to  state,  that,  from  causes  of  discontent  which  we  have  not  space  to 
enumerate,  they  called  a  convention,  which  adopted  a  remonstrance,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing clear  views  were  incorporated^ 

'*  We  acknowledge  a  paternal  government,  which  Gk>d  aiid  nature  have  established 
in  tho  world  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  welfare  of  man,  not  only  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  but  according  to  the  law  and  precepts  of  God.  We  settled  here 
on  a  mutual  contract  and  agreement  with  the  lord  patroons';  with  the  consent  of  the 
natives,  who  were  the  first  proprietors  of  the  lands,  and  of  whom  we  purchased  the 
soil  at  our  own  expense."  ♦  •  •  «« Our  apprehension  is  to  see  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment established,  contrary  to  the  first  intention  and  general  principles  of  every  well 
regulated  government.  In  our  humble  opinion  it  is  one  of  our  privileges,  that  in 
making  new  laws,  our  explicit  consent,  or  that  of  our  representatives,  is  unavoidably 
required  for  their  adoption." 

•*  These"  says  the  orator,  "  were  noble  sentiments,"  and  we  fully  agree  with  him  ; 
they  were  indeed  not  only  such  sentiments — they  were  more — they  were  sound  and 
solid  principles — and  reflect  immortal  honour  upon  those  from  whom  they  emanated. 

We  commend  the  whole  of  this  address  to  our  readers,  as  replete  with  high-toned 
sentiment  and  interestins;  facts,  and  we  regret  we  have  not  room  for  further  extracts 
which,  while  they  would  disseminate  a  knowledge  highly  creditable  to  the  first  settlers 
of  New  York  would  show,  that  he  who  boasts  his  descent  from  the  Knickerbocker 
portion  of  them,  may  well  feel  a  just  pride  in  so  industrious  and  intelligent  an  ancestry. 

Narrative  of  Remarkable  Criminal  Trials,  translated  from  the  Oerman.  of  An- 
$elm  RUter  Von  Freerbaeht  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  New  York:  Habpsk  iL 
BaoTHEHs,  82  Cliff  street     1846* 

This  is  a'selection  of  fourteen  remarkable  cases  of  capital  crimes,  selected  from  the 
German  author  above  named,  who  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  highest  crimi- 
nad  court  of  Bavaria,  and  who  had  chiefly  formed  the  criminal  code  of  the  country. 
It  appears  that  the  motive  for  translating  and  publishing  these  cases,  was  to  show  the 
difference  of  the  mode  of  treating  crime  and  criminals  in  Bavaria  from  that  prac- 
tised in  EngliAd.    The  trantlator  says:  "  I  have  selscted  thote  trials  which  appear 
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to  me  to  poflsest  the  greatest  general  interest,  and,  in  obedience  to  tlie  sneseAiona  c 
tained  in  a  roost  interesting  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  I  have  abndged  them  to 
hair  their  original  length,  I  hope  that  I  have,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  preeevring 
the  main  outline  of  every  trial,  filled  cp  with  just  so  much  of  detail  as  will  serve  to 
give  a  literally  faithful  picture  of  crimes  common  to  all  nations,  treated  in  a  manDcr 
widely  differing  from  our  own." 

Whiley  if  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading. 
J^o,  58.  JVetes  of  a  Journey  from  Com  Hill  to  Grand  Cairo,  by  voay  of  IdtbaUy 
Athena,  Conatantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  performed  in  the  steamers  of  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Company.  By  Mr.  M.  A,  Titmarsih^  author  of  the  biak 
Sketch  Book,  fye.  New  York  :  Wiley  &  PtJTNAM,  161  Broadway.  1846. 
With  only  thirty-six  hours  to  prepare  for  it,  Mr.  Titmarsh  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  James  to  undertake  this  journey.  The  whole  time  occupied  was  the 
space  between  23d  of  July  and  the  27th  of  October,  and  in  this  short  soace  th« 
writer  saw  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Athens,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Jeru- 
salem, Cairo — and,  although  it  is  really  wonderful  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  such 
locomotion,  it  is  still  more  so,  to  read  the  book,  and  find  how  much  the  author  ob- 
served in  this  flying  visit.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  author's  easy  and  pleasant  style, 
we  make  the  following  quotation  of  his  summary  in  conclusion.  **  Who  can  forget 
the  Bosphorus,  the  brightest  and  fairest  scene  in  all  the  world,  or  the  towering  lines 
of  Gibraltar  ;  or  the  great  piles  of  Mafra,  as  we  rode  into  the  Tagus.  As  I  write  this, 
and  think,  back  comes  Rhodes  with  its  old  towers  and  artillery,  and  that  wonderful  at- 
mosphere— that  astonishing  blue  sea  which  environs  the  island.  The  Arab  riders  go 
pacing  over  the  plains  of  Sharon,  in  the  rosy  twilight,  just  before  sunrise  ;  and  I  can 
iee  the  ghastly  Moab  mountains,  with  the  Dead  Sea  gleaming  before  them,  from  the 
mosque,  on  the  way  towards  Bethany.  The  black,  gilded  trees  of  Gethsemane  lie 
at  the  foot  of  Olivet,  and  the  yellow  ramparts  of  the  city  rise  up,  on  the  stormy  hills 
beyond  '.".Although  the  author  may  literally  be  said  to  have  paid  a  flying  vi^it,  he  saw 
and  has  described  scenes  which  will  repay  a  perusal. 

Ab.  69,  of  the  same  series,  offers  to  the  reader  the  rich  Table  Talk  of  William 

Hazlett — Opiniotts  on  Books^  Men,  and  Tilings.  In  Two  Parts.     Second  Series. 

Part  Second.    New  York:  Wilet  &  Putnam,  161  Broadway.    1846. 

,  The  name  and  character  of  Hazlett  and  his  writings  are  so  well  known,  and  so 

justly  appreciated,  for  their  lively  and  animated  stylo  and  varied  character,  that  we 

need  only  state  what  subjects  are  treated  of  i^^tbi8  volume,  to  impure  a  desire  to  read 

them. 

It  commences  with  No.  20^0u  the  Spirit  of  Monarchy.  21— The  Vatican.  22— 
On  Milton's  Sonnets.  23 — Cofiee-house  Politicians.  24 — On  the  Aristocracy  of  Let- 
ters. 25 — On  Criticism.  26 — On  Great  and  Little  Things.  27— On  Familiar  Style. 
28— On  Effeminacy  of  Character.  29 — ^Whether  Authors  ought  to  Sit  in  the  Boxes. 
30— On  the  Disadvantages  of  Intellectual  Superiority.  31 — On  Patronage  and  Puff- 
ing. 32— The  Picturesque  and  Ideal.  33— The  Main  Chance.  34— On  Reason  and 
Imagination.    35— On  Respectable  People.    36 — On  Novelty  and  Familiarity. 

Journey  to  Ararat,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Parrot,  Professor  ofJSTatnral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Dorpaty  Imperial  Councillor  of  State,  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Anne,  etc.,  translated  by  W.  D.  Cooley.  New  York :  Hak>er  &  Brothers, 
publishers,  82  Cliff  street.    1S46. 

This  account  of  a  journey  to  the  resting  place  of  Neah's  Ark  is  one  of  much  cha- 
racter and  interest.  Character  from  the  high  standing  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  by 
whom  it  was  performed,  and  interest,  from 'the  portion  of  the  globe  through  which 
they  travelled.  The  account  it  gives  us  of  the  Nomad  and  Tartar  life,  of  which  so 
little  is  known,  cannot  fail  to^ gratify  the  reader,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  extraor- 
dinary ascent  to  the  highest  summit  of  one  of  the  most  lofty  mountains  in  tlie  world, 
and  so  celebrated  as  constituting  the  spot  upon  which  the  second  parents  of  mankind 
were  permitted  to  find  a  place  of  safety.  We  think  we  cannot  better  show  the  eflfect 
it  is  calculated  to  produce,  than  by  givinf^  to  «ur  readers  the  following  quotations 
from  page.191.  **  We  passed,  without  stopping,  over  a  couple  of  hills;  there  we  felt 
the  mountain  wind ;  I  pressed  forward  round  a  projecting  mound  of  snow,  and  be- 
hold I  before  my  eyes,  now  intoxicated  with  joy,  lay  the  exteme  cone,  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  Ararat.  Still,  a  last  effort  was  required  of  us  to  ascend  a  tract  of  ice,  by 
means  of  steps,  and  that  accomplished,  about  a  quarter  past  3,  on  the  STth  Septem* 
bsr.  (9th  of  October,  new  style,)  1829,  we  stood  on  the  top  of  Ararat!  I 
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<*  What  I  first  aimed  at  aqd  enjoyed,  waa  rest ;  I  spread  out  my  cloak,  and  sat  down 
on  it.  I  found  myself  on  a'gently  vaulted,  nearly  cruciform  surface,  of  about  two 
hundred  paces  in  circuit,  which  at  the  margin  sloped  off  precipitously  on  every  side, 
but  particularly  towards  the  southeast  and  northeast.  Formed  of  eternal  ice,  without 
rock  or  stone  to  interrupt  its  continuity,  it  was  the  austere,  silvery  head  of  old  Ararat  V 

A  F%rat  Latin  Book,  by  ThomoM  Kertheoer  Arnold,  M,  A,,  Rector  of  London,  and 
laie  JFellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by 
Jtev.  J,  A.  Spencer,  A,  M.,  from  the  fifth  Londoh  edition.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
PDKTOir  &~Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  G.  S.  Appleton,  148  Chesnvt 
street     Cincinnati :  Dcrbt,  Bradlkt  &  Co.,  113  Main  street    1846. 

The  preface  to  this  work  tells  the  reader  that  "  The  valuable  introductory,  now 
presented  to  the  American  public,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  classical  school  books, on 
the  basis  of  Ollendorff's  much  and  justly -admired  system.  Imitation  and  frequent 
repetition — which  are  the  means  by  which  every  child  learns  his  own  language — are 
herein  constantly  acted  upon;  and  the  intelligent  pupil  is  led  by  natural,  and  there* 
fore  easy  steps,  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  many  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  language  of  the  old  Romans." 

It  appears  to  have  gone  through  five  editions,  and  to  be  recommended  by  the  Oxford 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education ;  and,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  plan,  if  any 
thing  we  could  say  could  add  to  testimony  of  this  high  authority  in  it^  favour,  we 
should  say,  a  pupil  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Ovid,  have  delighted  mankind,  could  not  do  better  than  to  study  well  this 
first  book  of  Dr.  Arnold.  This  mode  of  following  nature  has  been  very  successful  in 
acquiring  the  more  modern  and  living  languages,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  is 
not  well  adapted,  as  a  very  useful  auxiliary,  to  an  acquaintance  v^ith  the  Latin. 

The  Farmers'  pictionary :  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Technical  Terms  recently  tntro- 
duced  into  Agriculture  and  Hortieultarefrom  Various  Sciences,  and  also  a  Com- 
pendium of  Practical  Farming  ;  the  latter  chiefly  from  the  toorks  of  the  Eev.  W, 
JU  Rham,  Loudon,  Low,  and  Yotkatt,  and  the  most  eminent  American  Authors, 
Edited  by  J).  P.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  Honorary  Member  of  several  Agricultural 
Societies  ;  with  numerotu  Illustrations.  New  York :  Uarpsr  &  Brothbbs,  82 
Cliff  street.    1846. 

At  this  particular  juncture,  when  Agriculture,  as  a  science,  has  commenced  to  at-* 
tract  so  much  attention  as  is  now  |;iving  to  it  in  the  United  States,  such  a  work  as  the 
one  before  us,  must  be  received  with  the  highest  satisfaction. 

Many  valuable  and  important  treatises  from  abroad,  and  many  weekly  and  monthly 
journals  at  home,  are  usefully  disseminating  vast  funds  of  information  un  the  all-im- 
portant subject  of  Agriculture— «nd  when  it  is  considered  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  our 
population  are  either  actually  employed  in  it,  or  dependant  upon  it  for  their  support* 
we  should  think  a  dictionary  of  all  the  new  terms  that  science  is  imparting  to  it,  must 
claim  an  extensive  demand.  We  pretend  to  no  knowledge  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture, but  on  looking  over  the  Dictionary,  we  find  a  vast  variety  and  fund  of  knowledg^e* 
which  to  those  interested  must  be  invaluable,  and  the  well-known  name  of  Dr.  Gard- 
ner stamps  it  at  once  as  authentic. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lanpiage,  by  C,  G.  Zumpt,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
University t  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  From  the  ninth  edi- 
tion of  the  Original;  adapted  to  the  use  of  English  Students,  by  Leonard 
SehmitZj  Ph.  D.,  late  of  the  Unioersitv  of  Bonn,  Corrected  and  enlarged  by 
Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  JVeto  York,  and  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School,  New  York  r 
Harper  &.  Brothxrb,  82  Cliff  street.    1846. 

In  looking  over  this  work,  we  are  much  struck  with  the  vast  improvement  that  has 
been  made  in  late  years  in  Grammars  of  all  kinds;  and,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of 
judging,  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  we  have  seen.  But  one  in  whose  judgement  we 
most  fully  confide,  thus  speaks  of  it  in  his  short  preface,  and,  after  such  a  recommen- 
dation from  80  high  a  source,  nothing  further  is  required,  to  place  its  merits  lolly 
before  the  piiblic.  In  giving,  therefore,  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Anthon's  pre- 
face, we  feel  that  nothinji^  further  need  be  said  :  '*  The  editor  conceives  that  he  is  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  the  American  student  in  the  re-publication  of  the  present 
work.  Itsiezcelltsce  is  acknowledged  by  all  European  scholars,  and  now  that  it  has 
received  the  last  touchea  from  the  band  of  its  learned  author^  we  may  eenfidently  re» 
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ftard  it  u  the  best  work  on  the  mbject  of  the  Latin  Grammr  in  the  English  lanso^cie. 
The  Syntax  in  particular  will  be  found  exceedingly  valuable,  and  tme  part  of  the 
▼olume  alone  would  be  aufficient  to  render  the  work  an  inraluable  aid  to  the  yoang 
■cbolar." 

KUments  of  Drawing  and  MenmraUon,  applied  to  the  Mechanic  Arts^  a  hook  for  the 
instrttetion  and  u»e  ofpraetieal  men^  by  Charleo  Daoiet,  LL.  Z).,  author  tfFSrat 
Letoone  in  Arithmetic^  Elementary  Jllgthra^  Ekmente  of  Surveying^  Oeometry, 
Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perepietioe,  Analytical  Geometry,  JXfferenttal  and  Inte- 
gral Calcultu,  New  York  :  Published  by  S.  A.  Babitks,  k,  Co.,  57  John  ttieet. 
1846. 

The  work  is  divided  into  seven  books,  and  each  book  is  divided  into  sections. 

Book  1.  The  properties  of  geometrical  figures  are  explained  by  questions  and  illn*' 
trations. 

Book  2  The  construction  and  use  of  the  various  scales  are  explained,  and  also  the 
construction  of  geometrical  figures. 

Book  3.  Treats  of  drawing,  of  its  elements,  of  topographical  drawing,  and  of  plain 
drawing. 

Book  4.  1$  on  architecture,  explaining  by  drawing  the  different  orders. 

Book  S.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  geometry  in  mensuration. 

Book  6.  The  application  of  the  preceding  parts  to  artificers'  work. 

Book  7.  An  introduction  to  mecnanics. 

The  whole  is  well  arranged,  and  must  prove  very  useful  to  the  mechanical  student, 
combining  theory  and  practice  in  a  very  plain  and  clear  manner. 

JVb.  14.    Pocket  Editione  of  Select  Novels,  without  abridgement,    25  cto.  eae&. 
Quy  Bioers,  a  Tale  of  Georgia,  by  TV.  Gilmore  Simme,  two  volumes  in  one.    New 

York :  HARPsn  At  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street    1846. 

Of  course  this  is  a  reprint,  in  the  pocket  form,  of  this  work,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  before  the  public,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  been  favourably  received. 
For  those  who  desire  such  reading,  this  book  is  published  in  very  good  type  and  paper, 
and  abundantly  cheap. 

'  No.  15.  Of  the  same  edition  of  select  Hovels,  of  course  at  the  same  remarkably  low 
price,  is  the  Yciung  Duke,  **  a  moral  tale  though  gay,"  by  D'Israeli,  also  two  volumes 
in  one.    Harpsr  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street. 

This  is  also  a  reprint  of  a  well  known  work,  from  an  author  of  much  celebrity. 

The  Fairy  Book^  illustrated  with  eighty-one  cuts  by  Adams,  Harper  &.  Brothers, 

New  York. 

This  is  indeed  a  splendid  book,  printed  on  very  fine  paper,  in  a  beautiful,  dear  type, 
and  the  cuts  are  admirable. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  seen  a  book  of  fairy  tales,  and  certainly,  albeit  they  have 
latterly  gone  much  out  of  vogue,  and  stories  of  fairies  and  fairy  lands  gain  little  cre- 
dence in  the  present  matter  of  fact  daj's ;  still  are  they  of  very  sood  moral  tendency, 
beautifully  written,  and  if  any  one  entertains  prejudices  a^nst  them  because  they  are 
fictions,  to  him  we  would  say,  read  the  introduction  to  this  edition,  and  then  you  will 
see  a  defence  of  these  now  ofiered  to  the  public,  which,  unless  you  are  incorrigible, 
will  disarm  you  of  all  prejudice.  We  remember  with  pleasure  the  delight  with  which 
we  listened  to  them  in  infantile  years,  and  are  not  conscious  that  they  have  had  any 
tendency  to  make  us  less  attached  to  the  moral  conveyed  in  works  of  a  graver  character, 
or  less  to  value  experiences  in  the  realities  of  after  life. 

A  Phrase  Book,  in  English  and  German,  with  a  literal  TYanslation  of  the  German 
into  English,  arranged  ofi  the  plan  of  a  dictionary,  together  with  a  Complete 
Explanation  of  the  Sounds  atid  the  Accentuation  of  the  German,  by  Mortis 
ErtheUer.  Third  Edition.  New  York :  Grkelky  &  M'Euia.th,  Tribune  Build- 
ings; EicHTHAL.  &  Bernard,  office  of  the  Deutsche  Schnellpost.  Philadelphia: 
ZxEBER  &  Co.,  Ledger  Buildings.    1846.    Price  25  cents. 

The  learner  is  here  furnished  with  a  large  collection  of  common  and  useful  Eng- 
lish and  colloquial  phrases^  in  alphabetical  order,  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  variMs 
expressions  in  the  German  translation  of  the  English  sentences,  in  which  the  same 
words  are  employed  in  different  significations.  This  is  a  good  plan,  and  the  Phnve 
Book  will  prove  very  useful  lo  persons  commencing  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
German  language. 
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A  PraeHeal  Grammar  of  the  En f  Hah  Langitaget  adapted  to  the  tue  of  all  eluaet 
of  leamer$,  in  tMeh  are  eontatned^  in  numerous  instances,  theoretical  andprae- 
tical  refutations  of  the  most  prevailing  systems  of  grammar  in  modem  use^by 
Joseph  W.  Wright,  C.  E.    Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged* 

»  No  HUB  can  do  jostiea  to  his  own  coneeptioni,  who  if  ineapablo  of  fpoakuig  and  wrltiar  in  hit 
laafoago  with  ponpkiiiQr.'*'-BzjiiB.  ^ 

New  York :  I^blished  by  Richard  Barnard,  &  Co.  Sold  by  Crocker  &  Brewster, 
BoitoD  ;  Hogan  &  Thompson,  Philadelphia;  Cushing  &  Brothers,  Baltimore;  F. 
Taylor,  Waskington ;  Norman  Steele,  &  Co.,  New  Orteana;  and  by  all  other  b6ok- 
sellera. 

We  think  this  book  one  of  deep  researth  and  much  acumen.  Mr.  Wright  well  un- 
derstands the  subject  on  which  he  treats,  and  has  presented  to  the  public,  in  this  work, 
a  treatise  on  En^ish  grammar,  more  full  and  complete  than  anv  we  have  seen.  His 
examination  and  correction  of  the  many  imperfections,  which  have  grown  into  use 
under  the  sanction  of  great  names,  do  him  much  credit  The  English  l^uaffe  is  at  best 
but  a  very  imperfect  one.  We  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  9^^b  that  a  strict 
attention  to  the  philosophical  investigations  which  this  work  condSiis  calculated 
to  do  essential  service,  and  to  give  precision  to  a  chaste  and  accurate  mode  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  En^^lish,  which  we  have  nowhere  else  seen  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
put  forth.  It  has  given  us  many  new  vie^,  and  caused  us  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in 
the  success  of  a  work  every  way  worthy  of  public  ps^tronage. 

The  Mount   Vernon  Aritkmttie^  Part  First,  Elementary,  by  Jacob  Abbott,  and 
Charles  E.  Abbott. 

"  Few  mlM  and  a  groat  deal  of  practice ;  that  it  the  tree  key  to  the  ttequimtion  of  knowledfo." 
New  York  :  Saxton  k,  Mxlbs,  205  Broadway.    Philadelphia:  James  M.  Camp- 
bklim    Boston:  Saxton  &  Kki^t.    1840. 

We  hare  looked  this  through,  and  are  very  much  pleased  with  its  plan  and  execu- 
tion. The  exercises  are  all  simple  and  pleasing,  and,  commencing  with  numeration 
and  notation,  advance  so  gradually  as  to  extite  the  emulation  of  the  learner  to  go 
one  step  further,  of  such  easy  ascent,  that  it  can  be  achieved  without  difficulty.  We 
have  seen  no  first  book  of  arithmetic  so  well  calculated  to  advance  a  child  in  its  first 
rudiments. 

We  find  on  our  table  a  volume  of  a  periodical,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  before  acquainted  with.    It  is  Vol,  3d  of  the 
JVho  York  Farmer  Sf  Mechanic — devoted  to  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Manufactures, 

and  the  Arts  ;   embeUished  with  numerous  engravings ;  Samuel  Fleet,  Editor, 

Published  monthly.     Price  one  dollar  per  volume,  of  400 pages.    New  Yotk  : 

W.  H.  Staar,  135  Nassau  street    1845. 

We  cheerfully  recognise  in  this  work  a  congenial  spirit  and  coadjutor  in  the  good 
cause  of  home  interests.  We  have  looked  it  through  with  great  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment—it is,  we  feel  satisfied,  aiding  in  the  dissemination  of  valuable  knowledge  to  the 
^tfmer,  mechanic,  and  artisan,  and  has  our  very  best  wishes  for  its  abundant  success. 

Part  XII,  in  Monthly  Parts.  Price  ^  cents. 
A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  conutrising  General  Pathology,  the  JSTature 
and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures,  Sfc.j  by  James  Copelarul,M.  D., 
F.  R.  0, ;  edited,  with  Additions,  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D.  Contents  of  Part 
XII:  Hysteria,  Jaundice,  Ichthyosis,  Impetiginous  Affections,  Impotence  and 
Sterility,  Indigestion,  Induration,  Infection,  Inflammation.  New  York  :  pub- 
lished by  Harper  fc  Brothkrs,  No.  82  Cliff  street    1846. 

Not  being  of  the  profession,  we  profess  not  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
work  is  conducted,  but  we  notice  it  for  general  information,  and  doubt  not,  that  to 
those  wlio  are  acquainted  with  its  author  and  editor,  sufficient  motives  will  be  found 
to  induce  them  properly  to  appreciate  its  value. 
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RUSSIA— rrs  industry  and  commerce. 

In  carrying  out  our  design  of  giving  an  account  of  the  industry,  com- 
merce, and  present  state  of  some  foreign  country,  as  the  leading  article 
in  each  number  of  our  work,  we  now  propose  to  take  up  Russia  in  that 
connexion,  and  must  not  omit  to  state,  in  so  doing,  that  our  limited  space 
proves  more  embarrassing  than  it  has  done  on  any  previous  similar 
occasion. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Russian  empire,  covering,  as  it  does,  immense 
regions  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  ;  its  multitudinous  ports  and  har- 
bours, its  endless  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  involving  productions  of 
almost  every  nature  and  kind  ;  to  do  them  justice  would  require  treatises 
and  volumes.  Our  readers  will  not,  therefore,  expect  from  us  more  than 
a  general  outline.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  in  a  manner  that  will 
tend  to  elucidate  the  great  truth,  that  this  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe  owes  its  present  wealth,  power,  and  prosperity,  to  the  mighty 
genius  of  one  great  mind,  which,  acting  upon  the  principle  that  the  varied 
industry  of  a  people  could  alone  give  them  national  character  and  strength, 
did  not  hesitate,  though  himself  the  emperor  and  autocrat  of  this  mighty 
nation,  to  apply  himself  personally  to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  designs.  No  character  in  modern  history 
stands  out  more  prominently  than  that  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  been  designed  by  Providence  to  complete  the  great 
work  of  civilization  in  ancient  Scythia,  and  to  transform  a  rude  and  war- 
like people  from  abject  barbarism  to  a  fondness  for  the  arts  of  peace. 
Literally  did  he  cause  the  bow  and  the  spear  to  give  place  to  the  plough 
and  the  pruning  hook.  Really  did  he  substitute  the  hum  of  industry  for 
predatory  warfare  and  the  destruction  of  thfc  human  race.  But  his  doings, 
and  the  influence  he  exerted  over  the  destinies  of  fifty  millions  of  human 
beings,  are  too  well  known  to  require  that  we  should  dwell  upon  his  most 
extraordinary  character — though  perhaps  few  of  us,  of  the  present  day,^: 
can  properly  appreciate  the  tmct  produced  upon  the  whole  fairiily  of 
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mankind,  by  his  truly  m^nanimous  and  enlightened  policy.  We  indeed 
\vitne88  the  wonderful  changes  he  wrought  in  the  destiny  of  his  own  rast 
empire  ;  but  who  that  is  now  living  can  tell  what  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  globe,  had  Russia  remained 
sunk  in  that  barbarism  from  which  she  was  disenthralled  by  the  skill  and 
genius  of  her  great  sovereign  and  bene&ctor.  But  we  must  not  occapy 
further  space  in  recording  our  views  of  the  character  qf  this  great  man ; 
weshall,  therefore,  commence,  and  with  what  acumen  we  can  muster,  cull 
from  the  mass  of  history  and  statistical  knowledge  within  our  reach,  such 
a  succinct  account  of  the  internal  industry  and  commerce  of  the  Russian 
empire,  as  will  tend  more  fully  to  show  what  it  once  was,  and  what  is  its 
present  prosperous  condition. 

COMMERCE  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  present  immense  territory  known  under  the  general  name  of  Rvs- 
sla,  has  been  greatly  extended  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centniy. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  aborigines  of  this  vast  tract  of  land  were  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Magog,  second  son  of  Jajrfieth  ;  and  that  they 
settled  here  ver}'  shortly  after  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  where  they  were 
gradually  divided  into  tribes,  each  distinguished  by  a  particular  name,  but 
still  retaining  their  general  appellation,  until  it  was  changed  by  the 
Romans  into  that  of  Scythians.  Rurick  was  Grand  Duke  of  Novgorod, 
in  the  year  882,  which  is  the  earliest  authentic  account  of  this  country. 
In  981,  VVoladimer  was  the  first  Christian  king.  Audrey  I.  began  his 
reign  in  1 156,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Moscow.  In  or  about  the  year 
1200  the  Mogul  Tartars  conquered  Russia,  and  held  it  in  subjection  till 
1540,  when  John  Basilowitz  restored  it  to  independence,  and,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  discovered  and  conquered  Siberia. 

This  monarch  then  took  the  title  of  Czar,  Mgnifying  a  great  king,  and 
drove  the  Tartars  clear  out  of  his  dominions.  This  event  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  year  1554. 

We  find  little  said  of  Russia,  as  having  any  commerce,  till  the  year 
1558,  when  she  conquered  Narva,  in  Livonia,  and  thereby  gained  an 
opening  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  it  was  thereupon  erected  into>an  emporium, 
or  staple  port  for  the  trade  of  Russia  with  most  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  Hanseatics  hereupon  removed  their  trade  from  Revel,  wh^re  it  had 
been  fixed  since  the  Moscovites  had  barbarously  driven  them  from 
Novgorod. 

It  was  in  the  year  J57],  that  the  savage  fierceness  of  John  Basilowitz, 
induced  his  nobles,  though  Christians,  to  call  in  the  Khan  of  Crim  Tar- 
tary,  a  Mahometan,  who  not  only  ravaged  a  great  part  of  Russia,  but 
burned  down  the  capital  city  of  Moscow,  then,  according  to  Pufi^ndorf, 
containing  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  houses,  though  almost  all  of 
timber. 

In  the  year  1590,  the  province,  Samoieda,  the  most  northerly  part  of 
the  continent,  was  brought  under  the  Russian  monarchy,  the  country  of 
Siberia,  lying  south  of  Samoieda,  having  been  discovered  and  reduced  by 
the  Russians  about  this  timef  and  it  has  since  been  greatly  improved, 
considerably  increasing  the  Russian  revenue,  not  only  from  their  very 
fine  furs,  but  from  their  iron  works,  sturgeon,  safanon,  &c.,  &c.,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  internal  commerce  of  Russia. 

The  pftsitfe  icond  the  North  Cape  having  been  discoveied  in  1554^ 
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a  tnde  between  England  and  Holland  with  Russia  wasconuhencedjso  that 
that  in  1603  there  were  as  many  as  thirty  Dutch  ships  in  the  trade,  while 
Eneland  had  but  three  or  four.  In  1634,  Oliver  Cromwell  sent  a  Mr. 
WiOiam  Prideau  as  a  messenger  to  Russia,  who  went  by  way  of  Arch- 
an^l.  This  messenger  went  to  Moscow,  was  well  received,  but  the 
Bntish  were  allowed  to  trade  only  upon  condition  of  returning  immedi- 
ately home. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  at  which  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne  became  Czar  of  Russia.  Peter  the  Great 
ascended  the  throne  of  Russia  in  the  year  1682. 

This  great  sovereign  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  eulogy  from  us. 
Indeed,  our  space  will  not  permit  more  than  the  single  notice  in  that 
regard,  of  the  extraordinary  fisu^t  that  he  visited  England  in  1697,  and 
worked  in  the  dockyard  at  Deptford,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  shipbuild- 
ing. He  founded  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Neva,  in  1703.  In 
1714, 16  ships  arrived  therd,  which  in  1730  had  increased  to  180;  and  so 
rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  commerce  and  civilization  in  Russia,  since 
that  period,  that  at  present  upwards  of  1,500  ships  annually  enter  and 
clear  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Russian  empire  is  divided  into  two  great  parts  by  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, which,  on  the  north,  separate  Asiatic  from  European  Russia.  At 
present  the  empire  of  Russia  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland,  Finland,  and  the  isles  of  Aland,  &c.,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Sweden ;  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Astracan  and  Kazan,  con- 
quered from  the  Tartars ;  the  Crimea,  Little  Tartary,  Bessarabia,  and  a 
portion  of  Moldavia,  taken  from  the  Ottoman  empire ;  the  encroach- 
ments over  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  possessions  of  the 
natives,  and  on  the  dominions  of  Turkey  and  Persia  ;  that  vast  region 
extending  from  the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  Pacific  and  to  Behring's 
Straits,  and  north  from  the  confines  of  Persia  and  Tartary  to  the  Arctic 
Circle ;  also  a  great  and  undefined  extent  of  country  along  the  northwest 
coast  of  America.  It  occupies,  altogether,  even  a  greater  portion  of  the 
anrfiice  of  the  globe  than  the  vast  but  widely  spread  British  empire. 

The  natural  resources  of  a  territory  of  such  varied  climates,  and  soils, 
are,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  of  immense  importance.  The  severity  of  the 
climate  in  its  most  northerly  parts  precludes  cultivation ;  and,  except  in 
the  most  southerly  provinces,  the  frost  is,  in  winter,  very  severe,  and  locks 
up  the  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  in  icy  fetters,  from  two  to  seven  months. 
Russia,  nevertheless,  comprises  vast  plains  and  great  valleys,  which  are 
eminently  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  green  and  white 
crops,  and  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
The  numerous  forests  of  Russia  produce  the  most  valuable  timber  of 
many  kinds.  Their  iron  and  copper  mines  are  abundant,  and  the  ore  is^ 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Gold,  silver,  platinum,  antimony,  cobalt,  quick-' 
silver,  precious  stones,  marble,  and  malachite  are  found,  some  of  which 
are  in  great  quantities. 

Russia  has  several  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe  and  Asia  flowing 
through  her  dominions ;  and  the  internal  navigation  of  the  empire  has 
been  unlocked,  and  the  Caspian,  Baltic,  and  the  White  Sea,  have,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  been  actually  united,  by  the 
completion  of  a  vast  chain  of  canals  for  that  purpose.  Fish  abound  in 
great  quantities  in  all  these  rivers  and  lakes. 
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There  are  in  the  empire  about  thirty  good  Beaports,  but  most  of  them 
are  obstructed  by  ice  for  several  months.  Archangel  is,  indeed,  shut  up 
for  eight  months  in  the  year.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  outlet,  by  the  Dwina, 
for  the  products  of  a  very  extensive  region,  yielding  wheat,  timber,  and 
hemp;  and  it  is,  also,  an  inlet  for  articles  required  in  that  region  of  foreign 
production. 

The  Baltic  seaports  of  Russia  being  also  frozen  up  for  some  months, 
their  armed  fleets  would  be  paralyzed  as  to  entering  or  leaving  their  own 
ports,  were  not  the  Black  Sea  open  to  them  through  the  Dardanelles. 

For  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  haibours  of  Russia  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  are  eminently  con- 
venient, and  for  some  time  past  of  great  consequence. 

Russia  can  procure  by  land,  from  Persia  and  India,  all  articles  that  she 
requires  in  addition  to  her  own  natural  resources.  All  the  great  elements 
of  agriculture  and  manufuctures,  as  well  as  of  internal  power,  she  pos- 
sesses. 

The  seaports  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  are:  Riga,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dwina,  which  has  but  shallow  water  at  the  town ;  large  ships,  therefore, 
load  and  unload  some  miles  below :  Revel,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  an 
intricate  harbour  :  Arensburg,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Isle  of  Oesel,  is 
spacious,  but  shallow  ;  the  road  where  large  ships  anchor  is  deep :  Cron- 
stadt,  or  the  harbour  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  great  naval  •arsenal  of 
Russia,  is  deep  and  safe :  vessels  drawing  more  than  eight  feet  wat« 
cannot  ascend  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  six  leagues  above  Cronstadt : 
Helsingford,  in  Finland,  is  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  Baltic  :  Abo,  in 
Finland,  is  shallow  at  the  town.  All  these  ports,  with  several  other 
smaller  harbours,  are  locked  up  by  frost  for  at  least  three  months  annually. 
Archangel  is  the  only  port  of  consequence  on  the  White  Sea.  Large 
ships  have  to  load  and  unload  without  the  bar,  over  which  there  is  no 
more  than  twelve  feet  water. 

The  seaports  of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  are:  the  ports  of  Ismail 
and  Kilia,  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  Danube,  by  which  great  outlet  and  inlet 
ships  ascend  to  Kilia  from  the  sea  :  Ackermann,  Ovidopol,  at  the  moutk 
of  the  Dniester :  Odessa,  in  the  province  of  Kherson,  is,  with  its  road, 
safe  and  commodious  for  the  largest  ships,  and  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  Russia  :  Nickolav,  also  in  Kherson,  is  safe  and  deep,  and 
although  the  town  was  only  founded  in  1791,  it  is  now  a  naval  arsenal  of 
great  consequence  :  Kherson  is  a  small  port  near  the  former :  Sevastopol 
is  a  good  port  on  the  Qrimea,  strongly  fortified,  and  the  principal  rendez- 
vous of  the  Russian  navy.  Kaffa,  or  Feodosia,  is  a  small  port,  within  a 
large  bay,  in  the  province  of  Taurida.  The  vast  importance  of  these 
ports  to  Russia,  consists  chiefly  in  their  open  communication  at  all  sea- 
^  sons  with  the  ocean,  by  way  of  the  Dardanelles. 

On  the  Sea  of  Asoph,  which  has  no  deep  harbours,  the  best  port  is 
Taganrog,  which  admits  only  vessels  drawing  less  than  eleven  feet  of 
water.     It  is  often  frozen  up  for  about  two  months  in  the  year. 

On  the  Caspian,  Russia  has  the  convenient  port  of  Astracan,  which 
forms  the  principal  entrepot  between  St.  Petersburg  and  the  nations  south 
of  the  empire.  The  little  port  of  Derbent,  and  several  others,  on  the 
the  Caspian,  belong  also  to  Russia.  The  rivers  falling  into  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas,  and  those  discharging  into  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas,  with 
numerous  large  lakes,  opening  an  internal  navigation^  extended  and  con- 
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nected  by  canals,  are  of  extraordinary  importance  to  all  parts  of  the 
'  empire. 

-i  In  Asiatic  Russia  are  several  unimportant  harbours ;  first,  the  port  of 

^  Okhotsk,  in  59^  north  lattitude,  with  a  commodious  and  deep  road,  but 

''  subject  to  violent  tides  and  gales  from  the  east,  in  November.     Okhotsk, 

which  is  the  great  entrepot  for  whatever  goes  or  comes  through  Kamt- 

L  schatka,  and  the  chief  point  of  communication  between  Russia  and  her 

.'  possessions  in  America.     Sixteen  degrees  further  south,  is  the  small  but 

safe  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.    It  is  frozen  up  for  about  two 

months.     By  the  ports  of  Okhotsk,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Russia 

commands  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 

across  the  whole  empire,  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  west  coast  of  America. 

i  Russia  communicates,  also,  down  the  Volga  to  Astracan ;  and  thence  by 

t  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Persia  and  Turkestan ;   and  down  the  Pruth  and 

Danube,  and  down  the  Dniester,  Dnieper,  and  Don,  and  othei-  rivers,  to 

the  Black  Sea ;  and  thence  to  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Circassia,  Georgia. 

i  The  Russian  territory  in  the  northwest  of  America  has  innumerable 

r  harbours ;  but  there  is  only  one  establishment  of  any  great  consequence, 

!  that  of  New  Archangel,  or  Sitka ;  this  port  is  excellent,  strongly  fortified, 

and  has  a  dockyard,  and  an  active  fishery  and  fur  trade.     It  is  frozen  up 

some  weeks  during  winter.     The  resources  of  Russian  America  are  very 

important  in  fisheries,  furs,  &c. 

We  have  thus  given  as  full  an  account  as  our  space  will  permit,  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  Russia,  and  a  view  of  the  principal  ports,  points, 
and  harbours  of  this  vast  empire,  from  which  its  immense  internal  and 
*     external  trade  are  carried  on. 

We  shall  now  commence  with  a  statistical  table  of  its  area,  population, 
and  great  divisions. 


STATISTICS. 
Area,  Population,  and  Great  Diomone  of  the  Muanan  Empire. 


DIVISIONS. 

Square  Milci. 

Populalioa 

Inhabitant]!  to 
Square  Mil^ 

Russia  ill  £utodc ••••••••.•••••••• 

1,499,000 

36.700 

4,000,000 

370,000 

52,573,000 

3,9U0,00(J 

3,600,000 

500.000 

35     0 

Province  of  Warsaw. ■  • >•• •• 

106     0 

In  Asia 

In  America, t 

0  89 
0  89 

Totol, 

5,915,700 

60,575,0()0j       10  24 

The  reader  may  perhaps  acquire  a  better  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  when  he  is  informed  that  it  includes  nearly  one-seventh 
of  the  territorial  part  of  the  globe,  and  about  one  twenty-seventh  part  of 
its  entire  surface.  But  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  this  prodigious 
region  is  almost  uninhabited — a  consequence  partly  of  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  climate  in  the  provinces  contiguous  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
partly  by  all  the  great  rivers  by  which  they  are  traversed,  having  their 
entrance  in  that  ocean,  and  being,  therefore,  inaccessible  for  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  year. 
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The  authorities  for  the  above  table  arc,  Malte-Brun,  Joarnal  of  the 
SocieteFraDcaise  de  Statistique  Universelle,  and  Geographie  vdn  Europa, 
by  the  Baron  Von  Malchus.  The  population  for  1827  13  chiefly  taken 
from  Balbi,  whose  tat)le  nearly  agrees  with  that  given  in  the  Grerman 
Almanack,  published  ( 1832)  at  Weimar.  It  can  only,  however,  be  con- 
sidered a  computation  with  others,  which  have  been  calculated  in  respect 
to  superficies,  according  to  geographical  boundaries,  as  laid  down  in  the 
most  approved  maps. 

hnporttfrom  Russia  into  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June^  1844. 


Copper,  in  pi|r8  and  ban, 

All  other  articles  iVee  of  duty, 108,790 

Articlci  made  ot  wool,. 18 

Manuracturrs  of  cotton, 1,3*^9 

Flax  manufactured  into  lineni,  bleachod, 

and  others, 100.51 1 

Other  ariiclei  payiu;  duty  ad  valorem,  do.,  561 

Sheetings,  brown  and  white, 529,374 

Other  articlei, 39, 1 8  4 

Matting  and  mots, 900 

Leather,  not  specifiod, 12 

China  and  porcelain, 8 

Furs,  undressed,  on  the  skin, 75 

Hals,  caps,  and  muffs, 330 

Articles  not  eoumeraterl,  paying  duty  from 

1  to  35  per  cent., 133,063 


$600  Sail  duflk. 


$157,415 

Cotton  baffing,  of  hemp, 1,459 

Distilled  apirita, 155 

Bristles, 4Q,CM 

Cordage,  tarred,  and  cabl«a, 53,460 

Twine  and  packthread, 131 

Hemp, 211,185 

Flax,  unmanufactured, 19,405 

Glass  bottles, » 

Sheet  and  boop  iron, $4,190 

Scrap  iron, 33 

Tanned  and  dressed  skins...... ••..  8 

Bar  iron, 107,508 

Other  articles  not  enumerated, 317 

$1,(»0^41» 


Exports  to  Rxasiafrom  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  ZOth  June,  184^. 

Whalebone $3,310  Tobacco, , $3,759 

Spermaceti  candles SOHousehold  Airniture, 867 

Boards,  plank,  and  scantling 330;Lead, 39,338 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye, 5.5()6'A11  manufactures  of  iron,  or  of  irm  and 

Skins  and  furs, 9,87(}|    steel, 55,fiM 

Cheese 38U|Twist,  yarn,  and  other  thread, 1,100 

Rice, 53,475  Articles  not  enumented, 755 

Cotton 841,4541  

Amount  of  domestic  exports, $414,883 

Foreign  exports, ; 14!VS33 

Total  exports  to  Russia, ;.... $555,414 


The  following  account  of  the  products  and  trade  of  Russia,  and  a 
defence  of  her  high  tariff  system,  is  taken  from  an  official  paper,  published 
in  the  State  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1835 : 

^'  We  are  aware  of  the  attacks  to  which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  our 
commercial  and  custom-house  regulations  have  been  subjected.  Several 
writers,  especially  those  of  periodical  works,  have  kindly  laboured  to 
prove  that  they  retard  and  injure  the  prosperity  of  Russia. 

Our  enlightened  government  has  adopted  this  system,  not  in  following 
visionary  theories,  but  in  studying  the  essential  interests  of  the  empire, 
and  have  accordingly  persevered  in  sustaining  and  in  strengthening  it; 
whilst  those  by  whom  it  is  attacked,  show  either  that  they  are  uninformed 
as  to  the  true  interests  of  Russia,  that  they  seek  their  own  at  the  expense 
of  our  interests,  or,  indeed,  that  they  fear  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 
Facts  only  can  disabuse  persons  thus  preju^liced  against  our  commercial 
and  custom-house  system.  These^facts  shall  be  furnished  from  the  results 
of  our  commerce  for  a  fixed  period,  where  the  system  in  question  has  had 
time  to  develope  itself,  compared  with  periods  which  preceded.  They 
are  supplied  by  official  documents,  froo^  1824  to  1834,  compared  with 
the  ten  years  from  1814  to  1824. 
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hnpoftationt. 

From  1834  to  1834,  the  Ytlve  of  foreien  merchandise  import^  \  <  qci  qj  .  ai  g  «.,ki^  • 

into Rof.it,  amounted  to ^^^^^  ^  1,951.844.619  rublet.* 

From  1814  to  1834,  it  amoonted  to. 1,646,904,710     « 

Increase, 304,939,909     « 

The  custome  produced  from  1824  to  1S34, 673,330,401  rubles. 

•«  "        from  1914  to  1824, "y.    396,126,285     «• 

Increase 377,213,115     •* 

In  the  last  ten  years,  scarcely  one  has  passed  without  events  which  haye 
been  injarious  to  the  commerce  of  the  empire. 

In  1824,  a  dreadful  inundatioti  of  St.  Petershurg  rendered  it  necessary 
to  affard  such  indulgences  as  injured  the  revenue  of  the  customs  3,894,322 
rubles. 

In  1826  and  1827,  the  war  with  Persia  suspended  all  commerce  with 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  with  the  southern  provinces  of  Caucasus. 

In  1828  and  1829,  the  war  with  Turkey  arrested  all  commerce  hy  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Asoph,  and  in  Bessarabia. 

In  1829,  1830  and  1831,  the  irruption  of  the  cholera  into  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  greatly  interfered,  as  well  with  external  commerce 
as  with  that  of  tne  interiour. 

In  1831  and  1832,  the  war  with  Poland,  and  the  trouble  since  with  the 
governments  of  the  West,  caused  a  cessation  of  all  commercial  affitirs 
with  those  countries. 

Finally,  in  1833,  a  failure  of  crops  in  several  of  the  governments 
diminished  the  exports  of  grain,  and  consequently  the  demand  for  foreign 
merchandise. 

This  expose  shows  : 

First.  That  the  imports  have  increased  300,000,000  of  rubles,  and  con- 
siai  principally  ofarticUs  necessary  for  our  manufactures.  Among  those 
articles,  the  import  of  silk,  alone,  has  decreased,  because  that  which  was 
received  from  abroad  was  in  part  replaced  from  silk  received  from  within 
the  Caucasus.     In  general,  other  articles  have  been  douUled. 

Second.  The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  has  increased 
almost  one-fourth,  without  counting  the  extension  of  those  which  previ- 
ously existed,  and  the  workshops  erected  by  the  peasants  of  the  villages. 

Third.  Our  exports  have  increased  125,000,000  of  rubles.  Among 
these,  hemp  shows  a  diminution,  which  is  in  part  replaced  by  the 
increased  export  of  yarns,  cables,  and  cordages.  It  is  principally  in  tal- 
low, flax,  wool,  leather,  and  even  grain,  that  the  augmentation  is  per- 
ceptible, notwithstanding  the  great  progress  which  agriculture  has  made 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  Finally,  the  number  of  vessels  arrived  in  ballast  in  our  ports, 
has  been  5,000 ;  the  value  of  bills  to  bearer  has  advanced  ten  per  cent. ; 
the  public  funds  have  experienced  nearly  an  equal  rise ;  the  course, 
even  ofassignatSj  has  improved ;  the  customs  have  produced  an  increase 
of  277,000,000  of  rubles.  What,  then,  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  this  expose  of  our  commercial  and  custom-house  system  ?  The 
principal  and  the  most  important  are  : 

1.  That  the  system  has  not  impoverished  Russia ;  for  if  she  can  pay 

•  A  silver  ruble  is  100  copecs.    The  value  of  the  silver  ruble  was  fixed  in  1839  by 
imperial  ukase ftt  3s.  lid.  sterling,  or  about  76  cents;  the  paper  ruble,  at  same  time,  at 
lOid.  sterling,  or  about  *22  cents. 
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300,000,000  of  rubles  for  foreign  ftrtides  (which  are  not  of  indispeuablft 
necessity)  more  than  she  paid  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  ahe  has  eo^ 
tainly  found  means  to  convert  into  capital  her  own  surpina. 

2.  7%e  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people  generally  have  made  rapid 
progress.  Every  one  knows  that  if,  long  before  the  introduction  of  the 
present  system,  the  higher  classes  were  accustomed  to  the  uses  of  articles 
of  luxury,  (composed  principally  of  imported  goods,)  an  increase  so  con- 
siderable in  the  importation  of  such  merchandise  can  only  be  caused  bj 
the  inferiour  classes.     Daily  experience  confirms  this. 

3.  The  increase  in  the  importation  of  articles  to  sustain  our  manoftc- 
tures  produces  great  economy  of  capital,  and  very  considerable  advantage; 
for  if  foreigners  employed  those  articles  to  manufacture  goods  for  us,  the 
price  of  purchase  would  necessarily  augment,  since,  independently  of  the 
raw  material,  we  should  have  to  pay  for  the  workmanship.  Now  the 
sums  paid  for  materials  benefit  Russian  operatives,  and  supply  them  not 
only  with  the  means  of  paying  their  taxes,  but  for  improving  their  con- 
dition.  Let  it  be  added,  that  their  employment  in  manufisLctures,  checb 
those  irregular  habits  in  which  the  operatives  would  be  tempted  to 
indulge  in  our  long  winters,  when  the  works  of  agriculture  are  suspended, 
and  thus  has  a  salutary  effect  on  morals. 

4.  Our  system  of  commerce  is  not  injurious  to  agriculture  ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  reproaches  made  to  us  by  those  who  know  not  Russia, 
who  assure  us  that  her  prosperity  depends  upon  her  devotedness  to  seri- 
culture alone,  the  exportation  of  its  produce  has  augmented.  To  jadge 
of  this  by  the  tallow,  the  leather,  the  wool,  which  has  been  exported  from 
Russia,  the  produce  of  our  pastures  has  surpassed  all  expectation,  whilst 
that  of  manu&ctures  advances  regularly  in  its  progress. 

5.  The  formalities  of  our  custom-houses  are  not  so  vexatious  as  for- 
eigners profess  to  believe.  If  these  complaints  were  well  founded,  foreign 
vessels  would  not  voluntarily  enter  our  ports,  especially  those  in  ballast. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  5,000  vessels  in  ballast  for  the  last,  more  than  for 
the  preceding  ten  years,  have  entered  our  ports,  exporting  our  products, 
and  animating  our  commerce  and  industry. 

6.  Although  the  rates  of  bills  to  bearer,  and  those  of  assignats  and  of 
public  funds,  have  improved,  this  result  inadequately  presents  the  im- 
portance of  those  which  flow  from  commerce  and  manufactures.  But 
we  must  contemplate  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  Russia  was 
placed  during  the  last  ten  years :  three  considerable  wars,  the  cholera,  and 
finally  a  famine !  Similar  circumstances  have,  in  other  countries,  been 
most  extensively  felt ;  with  us  their  influence  has  been  comparatiTely 
weak.     Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  solidity  of  our  credit  ? 

7.  Finally,  the  great  increase  of  revenue  from  our  customs,  whilst 
fillit^g  our  treasury,  has  been  productive  of  general  advantage  ;  for,  after 
having  supplied  government  with  the  means  of  defraying  an  important 
part  of  the  indispensable  expenses  of  the  empire,  it  has  given  to  it  the 
power,  without  augmentation  of  taxes,  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the 
mdustrious  poor  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  cause  those  to  partici- 
pate in  the  public  expenses  who  are  exempt  from  direct  taxes.  It  is  thus, 
that  the  tarifl&  of  Russia  have  a  double  advantage,  that  of  encoura^'ng 
internal  industry,  and  of  imposing  a  charge  as  just  as  it  is  imperceptible 
for  those  who  Ivave  to  pay  it,  and  of  whom  the  colkction  is  al&e  easy  and 
uncostlj. 
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From  9AI  these  &ct8,  the  general  end  oertein  oonclauon  mey  be  drawn, 
tiiet  the  present  system  secures  to  the  empire  great  and  certain  advanta-» 
ges,  which  completely  justify  the  measures  tabn  by  the  goyemment  to 
•ustain  and  strengthen  it." 

The  folio  wing  further  facts,  to  strengthen  the  ground  aboye,  are  taken 
from  a  Russian  official  source,  lately  published  in  French,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg: 

The  import  trade  of  Russia,  at  two  diffisrent  periods,  will  not  be  without 
interest.^  We  haye*  compared  the  ayerage  rate  of  the  years  1793, 1794, 
1795^  to  the  same  in  the  years  1837, 1838,  1839. 

Annual  Imports. 

1791  to  1795.  1837  to  1639. 

1.  Sagar, pood«,     341,356     ....  1,676,806 

2.  Coffee, *•  liJSli     ....      119.164 

3.  Tea «  69,975     ....      201,797 

4.  Wines,  >  ^    ..    ^  aha  ^an  J  •  •  •  .13,a'/6.625 

5.  Ram,  arrack,  brandy,    5 •"**"•»  *^^»^^  J  . . . ,      371 ,236 

6.  Oil  of  olives poods,      42,239     ....      345,455 

7.  Machines  and  instrumenU silver  rabies,     111 ,300    •  • . .  i ,025,264 

8.  Cloth, ««  "      3,978,000     ....      670.000 

9.  Rawcotton,^ poods,       10,000     ....      315,000 

10.  Twilled  cotton ««  50,000     ....      600,000 

1 1.  Cotton  tissues. silver  rabies,  2,600,000    ....  3,866,000 

C7  A  pood  it  oqnal  to  86  pmieds  sfolrdapoifc 

1.  Suaar. — In  the  firsfc  of  these  epochs  the  quantities  imported  were 
princiDally  refined  sagar,  the  namber  of  refineries  in  Russia  being  at  that 
period  very  limited.  In  the  second  epoch  the  imports  were  entirely  of 
raw  sugars.  It  is  seen  that  the  consumption  has  augmented  in  very  rapid 
progression.  At  the  present  time  it  is  stronger  even  than  it  was  thought, 
according  to  the  import  table,  as  about  125,000  poods  must  be  added 
of  red  beet  sugar,  annually  produced  by  Southern  Russia. 

3.  Tea, — We  have,  in  the  first  column  above,  (in  default  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  years  1793  and  1796,)  produced  that  of  1800.  The  consump- 
tion of  this  article  is  at  present  three  times  that  quantity.  That  of  the 
wine  four  times,  and  that  of  the  oil  eight  times  as  great  as  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century. 

7.  Machines. — Durmg  the  first  of  the  two  epochs  here  spoken  of,  Rus- 
sia imported  from  abroad  but  instruments  of  small  dimensions.  It  is  only 
since  about  twenty  years  that  she  has  begun  to  import  machines  for  the 
use  of  the  fabrics  and  manufactures. 

8.  Cloth. — Until  a  very  recent  period,  the  fabrics  and  manufactures  of 
Russia  limited  themselves  to  the  sole  manufacture  of  cloth  for  the 
army ;  exceptions  were  very  seldom,  and  they  were  of  such  very  little 
importance  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  think  of  them.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  import  cloth  of  a  better  quality,  not  only  for  the  interiour  of 
the  country,  but  for  exportation  to  Asia.  Fifteen  years  has  completely 
changed  this  state  of  things ;  our  manufactures  have  made  such  progress 
that  the  necessity  of  importing  cloth  for  the  interiour  consumption  ef  the 
country  has  nearly  ceased,  and  only  cloth  which  is  manufactured  in 
Russia  is  now  exported  to  Asia,  and  particularly  to  China.  This  article 
amounts  yearly  to  2,000,000  silver  rubles,  in  the  tables  of  our  trade  with 
the  Oriental  countries. 

9^11.  Raw  and  7\ffUted  CoiioMj  Coiitm  Tlssaes.— Thanks  to  our  thread 
and  cotton  manufactures,  established  in  the  environs  of  Moscow  and  in  the 
bordering  governments ;  the  importation  has  increased  since  forty  yeanr 
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in  proportion  as  1  to  Id.of  twitted  cottonf ;  that  of  cotton  ineretaed  in  pro- 
portion even  aa  1  to  32,  and  yet  the  importation  of  cotton  mann&eturea  has 
stjil  increased,  altbough  in  a  progression  less  sensible.  But  althongli 
R#iia  still  imports  cotton  tissues  from  Europe,  it  exports  annually  tothe 
amount  of  2,000,000  rubles  to  Asia,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  at 
the  end  of  the  last  centuiy. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  importation  of  colonial  provisions  has  aug- 
mented, as  well  as  the  first  necessary  materials  and  machines  for  our 
fabrics.  If  the  augmentation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  imj^ortation 
of  these  latter  articles  is  a  proof,  not  equivocal,  of  the  immense  develop- 
ments which  the  national  industry  has  acquired  since  some  time,  the 
increase  which  is  remarked  in  the  consumption  of  provisions  arriving 
from  America  or  China  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of  national 
wealth ;  as  we  must  conclude  that  the  number  of  persons  whose  resour- 
ces will  allow  a  similar  luxury,  have  increased  in  a  very  sensible  propor- 
tion. It  is  principally  the  comparative  importance  of  the  trade  of  cotton 
manufactures  and  of  cotton,  at  the  two  epochs  here  spoken  of,  that  we 
think  it  worth  while  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  It 
has  been  seen  in  our  day,  (although  the  manufactures  established  in  the 
country  absorb  annually  nearly  1,000,000  of  poods  of  cotton,  twisted  or 
raw,}  the  importation  has  become  more  considerable  than  it  had  been 
when  there  were  neither  thread  manufiMstories  nor  cloth  manu&ctories : 
the  consumption,  then,  in  forty  years,  must  have  augmented  prodigiously. 

Including  some  articles  too  unimportant  to  be  here  remarked  separately, 
the  value  of  the  importation  has  amounted  annually,  during  the  first  of 
these  epochs,to  27,886,000  silver  rubles.  During  the  second,  to  6 1,756,000 
silver  rubles.  The  total  value  of  the  custom-house  duties  has  also 
increased  in  like  manner,  so  as  to  present,  at  the  present  period,  four  times 
as  much  as  in  1800. 

In  1790,  the  year  of  the  decennial  epoch  fi-om  1788  to  1798,  which 
gave  results  the  most  advantageous,  the  duties  had  not  exceeded  a  total 
of  6,958,291  silver  rubles.  In  1840,  they  amounted  to 26,572,000  silver 
rubles. 

In  1816,  the  number  of  ships  which  arrived  in  all  ports  of  Russia,  was 
3,977 ;  sailed,  3,800.  In  1817,  there  arrived  6,099  ;  sailed,  6,457.  In 
1816,  the  total  declared  value  of  imports  was  172,706,053  rubles;  of 
exports,  205,015,016  rubles. 

In  1817,  the  total  declared  value  of  imports  was  254,065,841  rubles ; 
of  exports,  285,090,651  rubles. 

In  1816,  the  revenue  of  customs  was  27,917,684  rubles;  in  1817,  it 
was  37,440,528. 

RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 

Russia  may  be  said  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  every  material  like 
those  which  can  be  drawn  by  her  labour  from  her  mines  and  forests ;  and 
of  every  manufactured  article,  in  order  that,  with  the  aid  of  machinery, 
either  imported  or  made  in  the  country,  and  generally  directed  by  foreign 
artisans,  Russia  shall  be  made  to  produce  either  similar  to,  or  that  may 
be  substituted  for,  those  of  foreign  countries. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  and  carrying  on  her  manufactures,  she 
permits  the  importation  of  mathematical,  optical,  astromomical,  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  newly  invented  machinery,  and  models  of  machines, 
mules,  &c.,  required  in  the  arts. 
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Cotton  twist,  still  required  by  faer,  and  sheep's  wool,  with  several  other 
articles,  are  admitted  at  low  rates  of  duties. 

On  examination  of  the  prohibitions  abolished  bjthe  new  tariff  of  1841, 
where  there  has  been  any  reiaxAtion,  the  duties  are  so  high  as  to  preclude 
any  profitable,  legitimate  importation  of  manufactured  goods  from  England 
or  elsewhere. 

RUSSIAN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  Russia,  under  the  wise  system  of  pro- 
tection, has  greatly  mcreased  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  following  table  shows  their  state  in  1824.  No  doubt  they  have 
greatly  increas^  since  ;  but  we  have  no  official  returns  of  a  later  date. 

Sintement  of  the  nwnber  of  Manufactures  throughout  the  Russian  Empire^  in  the 
years  1812, 1816, 1820, 1824  : 


Dsscaipnoiir  or  fabrics. 


1812. 


1816. 


1834. 


Cloth  mannCictttres* v .•••• 

Silk  do.    

Hat  do 

Leather  tanneries, 

Soap  and  candles,  melting- home  and  wax  bleacheriea,. 

Oil  cloth  maoofactories, 

Itinen  do.  • 

Paper  mills, 

Dyeing  mills, 

Cotton     do 

Rope  and  spinning  yards, 

Potash  manufactories, 

Tobacco         do.  •. 

Snaff-box      do •' • 

Japan  ware   do.  

Sugar  refineries, • •  • 

Powder  and  pomatum  manufactories 

Vinegar  and  aqua  fortis        do.  

Lace  and  do.  

Colour  do.  

Sealing-wax  do.  

Chemicals  and  saltpetre       do,  

Steel,  iron,  and  needle         do.  •  • 

Crystal  and  glass  do.  

Porcelain  and  earthenware  do.  

Copper  foundries  and  button  manufactories. 


136 

105 

25 

1,150 

181 

2 

170 

56 

IS 

129 

48 

6 

0 

2 

1 

30 

2 

lU 

13 

13 

3 

31 

33 

131 

9 

22 


235 

158 

41 

1,530 

410 

2 

216 

74 

25 

423 

102 

31 

6 

6 

5 

51 

2 

18 

24 

27 

7 

22 

75 

155 

30 

59 


304 

159 

77 

1,726 

755 

1 

196 

87 

62 

440 

95 

122 

24 

8 

1 

33 

2 

20 

23 

29 

6 

36 

88 

152 

38 

71 


324 

184 

79 

1,784 

1,023 

2 

214 

87 

66 

484 

98 

218 

35 

7 

7 

47 

1 

23 

•21 

28 

7 

71 

170 

164 

45 

104 


Total. 


2,327    3,734    4,550/   5,286 


RUSSIAN  MINES  AND  MINERALS. 

The  Ural  Mountains  and  Liberia  are  the  principal  regions  of  Russian 
mineralogy ;  though  old  Russia  and  Poland  have  also  mines  of  iron  and 
coal,  k,c.  As  far  back  as  1596,  the  Czar,  Ivan  Vasseliyitch,  granted  an 
English  company  the  privilege  of  mining  and  smelting  ore  near  Moscow, 
on  condition  of  paying  the  Czar  one  farthing  per  pound,  and  of  teaching 
the  Russians  the  art  of  making  iron.  The  Siberian  iron  mines  were  first 
worked  in  1703,  and  in  1726  about  25,000  tons  of  bar  iron  were  made 
in  the  government  of  Perm. 

The  Uralian  Altaic  Nertschinskeeo,  yield  iron,  copper,  silver,  &c.  In 
the  year  17T9,  there  were  100  smelting  furnaces  in  the  Uralian  Moun- 
tains, 34  of  which  were  for  copper,  the  remainder  for  iron.  About  80,000 
tons  of  iron  were  produced  annually,  in  the  years  1790  to  1794.  During  the 
Matter  year  the  proprietors  complained  of  great  distress,  and  received  aid 
Jrcm  CrcvemMent. 
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0>pper  abounds  most  plentifally  in  the  goTernments  of  CMoaets,  and  in 
the  Ural  and  Altaic  chains.  Above  60,000  tons  aie  aumaUy  staled  to 
be  extracted  from  these  mines. 

The  lead  mines  of  Kholevan  and  Nertschinsk,  yield  about  13,000  teitm 
annually. 

The  salt  mines  of  Hetsk,  in  Orenburg,  yield  nearly  6,000  tons  annually ; 
and  these,  and  the  salt  springs  of  Taurida,  and  the  salt  lagoons  of  the 
Black  Sea,  yield  annually  above  250,000  tons  of  salt.  Salt  is,  nevartheleas, 
imported  into  the  Russian  Baltic  ports,  from  England,  and  into  Poland 
and  the  Ukraine,  from  the  Austrian  salt  mines  of  Wielieska. 

Mr.  Oddy  states  '^that  the  exportation  of  iron  from  Russia  after  the 
year  1784,  but  particularly  since  1794,  has  been  upon  the  decline ;  for 
the  last  year  the  export  to  Great  Britain  was  not  a  third  part  of  any  of 
the  previous  three  years.  In  the  year  1784,  the  whole  export  from  Arch- 
angel and  the  Baltic  was  about  50,000  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain  alone 
took  above  40,000 ;  and  in  the  year  1781,  she  imported  50,000  tons  from 
St.  Petersburg  alone  ;  whilst  the  wh(^e  exportation  from  thence  for  the 
last  four  years  was,  on  the  the  average,  only  about  40,000  tons,  of  which 
Great  Britain  has  taken  30,000,  and  in  1834  only  5,848  tons. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  q^uantities  in  Russia.  The  first 
mine  of  this  valuable  metal  was  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Olmetz, 
in  1739,  and  one  of  silver,  in  1704.  Many  other  discoveries  have  been 
made  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  are  worked ;  but  the  most  considera- 
ble is  that  of  Kholevan,  which  had  been  worked  by  Demedoff,  the  rich 
Russian  iron  master,  from  its  discovery  till  1745,  when  the  crown  took 
possession  of  it.  The  whole  of  the  native  produce  of  Russia  has  been 
estimated  at 

Gold,  sbout • 42,67ft  poomit  weight 

Silver ••»..*..r. «....••.  1,564,790        **        ** 

In  the  Uralian  Mountains  alone,  there  were,  twenty-five  years  ago,  sixty 
smelting  houses,  which  produced  6,200,000  pounds  weight.  T^  whole 
annual  produce  of  the  empire  has  been  about  7,350,000  lbs.  we^;ht ;  but 
as  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  decreasing,  the  whole  cannot  be  reckoned, 
at  the  present  time,  more  than  7,000,000  lbs.,  which  is  chiefly  coined  for 
circulation. 

The  whole  quantity  of  iron  shipped  from  Russia  in  1793,  was  as  under : 


rLAomM. 

»».. 

▲mCLBS. 

XBON. 

rubln. 

niblea. 

poodt. 

rablM. 

St  Patmburg, . 
Riga,*  ••••••••. 

4,746,648 
122,236 

Bar  iron,.  • 

2,50a,7S7 

491,575 

4,2^5^338 

901,464 

Wiburg, 

4.571 

Plate  iron,  and  cast 

Rerel, 

3,000 

iron  goods, 

37,017 

44.433 

Frederickshmm, 
Arcbingcl,.  •  •  •  • 

83 

4,875,538 
183,070 

183,070 

3,033,249 

M04,m 

Taganrog 

11]  ,838 

KhertoD, 

13,254 

Assorted    iron   is 

Tbeodofia,  .... 

12,490 

only  exported  from 

Eupatoria, 

7,740 

St.  Petersburg,  Riga, 

Otchakoff, .   ... 

160 

and  Archangel. 

. 

Yenicale, 

54 

145,517 

1 

. 

'      .... 

5.204.125 

The  exportation  of  iron  throughout  the  whole  empire  in  1802y>amouiited 
to  4,617,989  rubles.— Ocb^'s  Eurcpean  Trade. 
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About  54,000  miners  are  stated  to  be  now  annually  employed  in  the 
Ural  and  Siberian  iron  mines ;  which,  together  with  the  iron  nupes  of 
Ahai  and  Veldai,'are  said  to  yield  about  170,000  tons  per  annum.  Iron 
M  also  found  in  the  Caucasus.     Wood  only  is  used  in  smelting  in  Russia. 

Antimony,  cobalt,  mercury,  zinc,  &c.,  abound  in  Siberia,  and  spelter 
IB  Poland.  An  official  account,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interiour  for  April,  1839,  gives  a  most  glowing  account  of  the 
mines  and  forges  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  rock-«a]t  mines  of  Cocho- 
chink,  in  Plask.  There  were  smelted  in  1833,  about  3,000  tons  iron.  In 
1836,  about  5,000  tons.  The  coal  mines  are  abo  described  as  capable  of 
being  profitably  worked,  but  the  quantity  produced  annually,  is  as  yet 
comparatirely  very  trifling. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  produce  of  the  Polish  mines  for 
1833  and  1836,  and  the  estimated  produce  for  1840,  as  stated  in  that 
Keport : 


ABMCLBS. 

1833. 

1838. 

184a 

Zinc,. 

poodi. 
78,620 
13,407 
28,000 

poodi. 
168,250  ) 

48.730  J 
127,000 

poods. 

Tole  and  zi DC , 

Iron, • .  • . . 

230,000 
625,000 

Account  of  the  Product  of  the  Russian  Mines  in  1830  and  1831 : 


1830. 

1831. 

coppxe: 

I83U. 

1831.J 

gold: 
From  the  Crown  minM,. . . . 
From  private  ditto, 

pda.   Iba. 
204    17 

pd«.  Ibi. 

ise  30 

2(10    26 

pda.   lbs. 
4i.fl00    0 
183,883  21 

pda.  Iba. 
41,000    0 

Private  ditto  ........... 

188,507  11 

Pooda, 

Poods, 

354    39 

357     16 

204,68:1  21 

229,507  11 

IRON: 

Crown  minea, 

Private  ditto, ^.. 

Poods. 

12,780 

»a;8W 

7,655.807 

8,182  JH2 

PLATRC A  : 

From  private  ditto, 

4    15 

too    S5 

4      0 
107      4 

378,698  20 
6,468,449  34 

377,77128 
5.456,026  38^ 

Pooda, --. 

%6      0 

lU      4 

6.847,148  14 

5,833,'i98  24 

3.781 

4,099 

246.498,343 

210,016,753 

*  In  thia  neeount  the  report  IVom  the  Moecoir  nioe  eorpa  ia  aotinehMled,  aa  H  had  not  been  received  ^ 
the  quantity  for  1831  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  taken  as  nnarly  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
There  is  some  tin  and  lead  found,  but  the  amount  is  most  trifling. 

9  Iba.  English  equal  to  10  Rusa.    A  pood  containa  40  Iba.  Ruaa.  equal  to  36  English. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  the  Trade  of  Russia,  without  pub- 
lishing the  following  official  document  from  the  Russian  Prime  Minister, 
by  which  it  will  appear,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  a 
relaxation  of  the  restrictive  system,  by  which  the  industry  of  Russia  was 
protected,  took  place  in  December,  1818,  and  that  it  produced  its  invaria- 
ble results.  "  Agriculture  was  without  a  market,  industry  was  without 
protection,  and  languished  and  declined."  But  let  the  Minister  speak  for 
himself  in  the  following  remarks  on  the  Russian  tariiFof  1822: 

REMARKS  ON  THE  RUSSIAN   TARIFF  OF  1822,  BY  THE  THEN  PRIME 
MINISTER  OF  RUSSIA. 

..A  new  tariff  of  duties  payable  on  foreign  merchandise,  will  be  pub-^ 
liahed  in  the  empire,  and  new  commercial  regulations  will  take  place  of 
thoie  which  were  established  in  1820. 
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The  reeulatioM  which  appeared  in  1890,  were  the  result  of  a  treaty 
coDcliadkd  the  7th-19th  of  December,  1819,  with  the  court  of  BerllD, 
after  protracted  negotiations,  when  ail  the  effi>rta  of  Russia  had  for  their 
object  to  put  in  execution  the  principles  of  comiBercial  £reedom  cooaecm- 
ted  bj  the  acts  of  a  Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  Russian  goyeminent  was  far  from  being  ignwant  then,  that  theae 
principles  might  become  as  favorable  in  their  application  as  they  were 
iust'in  theory;  but  what  appeared  beyond  doubt,  was,  that  to  produea 
happy  effects  they  must  be  generally  adopted :  and  the  State  which  adopts 
whilst  the  others  reject  th Jm,  must  condemn  its  own  industry  and  oomr- 
merce  to  pay  a  ruinous  tribute  to  those  of  other  nations. 

The  necessity  of  dving  commercial  relations  a  more  free  scope  had 
been  felt  at  Vienna,  m  1815,  in  proportion  to  the  complaints  which  the 
whole  continent  had  made,  against  the  oppression  under  which  commerce 
had  groaned  for  nearly  ten  years.  It  was,  therefore,  from  a  circulation 
exempt  from  restraint,  and  the  £eu;ility  afforded  by  reciprocal  exchanges, 
that  almost  all  the  governments  at  first  resolved  to  seek  the  means 
of  repairing  the  evil  which  Europe  had  been  doomed  to  suffer;  but 
experience  and  more  correct  calculations,  because  they  were  made 
from  certain  data,  and  the  results  already  known  of  the  peace  that  had 
just  taken  place,  forced  them  soon  to  adhere  to  the  prohibitory  system. 
England  preserved  hers  ;  Austria  remained  faithful  to  the  rule  she  had 
laid  down,  to  guard  herself  against  the  rivalship  of  foreign  industry, 
France,  with  the  same  views,  adopted  the  most  vigorous  measures  of 
precaution,  and  Russia  published  a  new  tariff  in  October  last,  which  proves 
that  she  found  it  impossible  not  to  follow  the  example  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

In  proportion  as  the  prohibitory  system  is  extended  a^  rendered  per- 
fect in  other  countries,  that  State  which  pursues  the  Chitrary  system 
makes,  from  day  to  day,  sacrifices  more  extensive  and  more  considerable. 

It  opens  its  ports  to  all  foreign  productions,  and  all  ports  are  shut 
against  the  articles  it  was  in  the  habit  of  exporting.  It  offers  a  continual 
encouragement  to  the  manufactures  of  other  countri||s,  and  its  own  manu- 
factures perish  in  the  struggle  which  they  are  yet  unable  to  maintain. 

It' is  with  the  most  liv.ely  feelings  of  regret,  we  acknowledge  it  is  our 
own  proper  experience  which  enables  us  to  trace  this  picture. 

The  evils  which  it  details  have  been  realized  in  Rlissia  and  Poland 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Act  of  7th-19th  of  December,  1818.  Agri« 
culture  without  a  market,  industry  without  protection,  languish  and 
decline  ;  specie  is  exported,  and  the  most  solid  commercial  houses  are 
shaken.  The  public  property  would  feel  the  wound  inflicted  on  private  for- 
tunes, if  new  regulations  did  not  promptly  change  the  actual  state  of 
afiairs. 

In  a  few  months  after  the  Act  of  the  7th-19th  of  December  had  gone 
into  operation,  numerous  reports  pointed  out  its  consequences  to  his  impe- 
rial majesty,  and  even  then  all  its  disadvantages  could  be  foreseen.  But 
the  emperor  would  not  yield  to  those  representations.  He  desired  to 
try  the  new  system  for  a  longer  period,  for  he  was  particularly,  and  above 
all  things,  desirous  that  the  reproach  of  leaving  his  engagements  unfulfilled 
should  not  attach  to  him.  Moreover,  he  still  flattered  himself  that  less 
disastrous  years  might  compensate  for  the  losses  our  trade  had  expe-' 
rienced  at  the  first  moment  of  the  crisis.  ^ 
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And  it  18  only  after  those  lostes  have  reached  their  height ;  after  eyedl| 
bare  prored  that  our  agriculture  and  our  commerce,  as  well  as  our  man- 
ufacturing  industry,  are  not  only  paralyzed,  but  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
that  his  imperial  majesty  formed  the  resolution,  to  come,  with  that  spirit  of 
frankness  and  confidence  which  presides  over  the  relations  of  the  allied 
monarchs,  to  an  explanation  with  the  court  of  Berlin.  He  expressed  the 
whole  truth  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  did  not  dis^ise  that  the  Act  of 
7th-19th  of  December,  1818,  had  merely  been  ratified  by  him,  in  order 
to  show  that  Russia  never  neglected  any  means  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
which  the  treaties  of  Vienna  imposed  upon  her. 

We  cannot  be  reproached  with  havinggone  too  far  with  the  prohibitory 
system  in  regard  to  foreign  industry.  Tne  actual  state  of  our  own  has 
been  our  rule  in  that  respect.  To  protect  the  industry  of  the  country 
already  in  existence,  to  encourage  establishments  which  may  be  formed 
with  greater  advantages,  to  proportion  the  duties  to  the  want  we  feel  of 
the  ol^ects  on  which  they  are  payable,  and  according  to  the  quantity  of 
those  objects  which  Russia  does  or  can  produce  within  herself,  to  prevent 
amu^ling  by  laws  justly  severe — such  are  the  principles  which  the 
Minister  of  Finance  has  adopted — ^such  is  the  classification  he  has  intro- 
duced— such  is  finally  the  end  he  proposes  to  himself. 

St.  Petersburg,  March  23,  1822. 

CONVENTION  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  the  present  excitement  about  Oregon  makes  every  thing  respecting 
the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  of  importance,  we  here  insert  the  Con- 
vention between  the  Russian  Government  and  our  own,  on  the  subject  of 
the  rights  of  the  parties,  in  that  region. 

Act  Ist.  It  is  agreed,  that  in  any  part  of  ^he  great  ocean,  commonly 
called  the  Pacific  Oc«|Mfir  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  high  contractlng|9vers  shall  be  neither  disturbed  nor  restrained, 
either  in  navigation  or  iiuishing,  or  in  the  power  of  resorting  to  the 
coasts,  upon  points  ifh^fmay  not  already  have  been  occupied^  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  wiTh^e  natives,  saving  always  the  conditions  and  res- 
trictions d^fermihed  by  the  following  article. 

2nd.  With  a  view  gf  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation  and  fishing, 
exercised  upon  the  great  ocean,  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  hi^ 
contracting  parties^  ^m  becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  resort  to  any  port  where 
there  is  a  Russian  establishment,  without  the  permission  of  the  governor 
or  commander,  and  that,  reciprocally,  the  subjects  of  Russia  snail  not 
resort,  without  permission,  to  any  establishment  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  Northwest  Coast. 

3d.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that  hereafter  there  shall  not  be  founded,  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  sajd 
States,  any  establishment  upon  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  nor  in 
any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  to  the  north  of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty 
minutes  of  north  lattitude;  and  that,  in  the  same  manner,  there  shall  be 
none  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the 
same  parallel. 

4th.  It  is  nevertheless  understood,  that  during  a  term  of  ten  years, 
counting  firom  the  signature  of  the  present  convention,  the  ships  of  both 
powers,  or  which  belong  to  their  citizens  or  subjects  respectively,  may 
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reciproeaOy  frequent,  without  anjhindrmiiee  wbaterer,  the  interiour  0eM, 
guln,  harbours,  and  creeks,  upon  the  coast  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natires  of  the  country. 

5th.  All  spirituous  liquors,  fire  arms,  or  other  aims,  powder,  and  mrnii- 
tions  of  war  of  every  kind,  are  always  excepted  from  the  same  commerce 
permitted  by  the  preceding  article ;  and  the  two  powers  engage  reciprocally, 
neither  to  sell,  nor  suffer  uiem  to  be  sold,  to  the  natives,  by  their  respective 
citizens  and  subjects,  nor  by  any  person  who  may  be  under  their  authority. 
It  is  likewise  stipulated  that  this  restriction  shall  never  afford  a  pretext, 
nor  be  advanced  in  any  case,  to  authorize  either  search  or  detention  of 
the  vessel,  seizure  of  the  merchandise,  or  in  fine,  any  measure  of  con- 
straint whatever,  towards  the  merchant  or  the  crews  who  may  carry  on 
this  commerce.  The  high  contracting  ^wers  reciprocally  reserving  to 
themselves  to  determine  upon  the  penalties  to  be  incurred,  and  to  inflict 
the  punishment,  in  case  of  the  contravention  of  this  article  by  their 
respective  citizens  or  subjects. 

Signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  17th-6th  of  April,  1824. 


FURTHER  RUSSIAN  GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


Vedue  of  Mirehandiae  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from,  JRuma,  in  the  year  1835. 

o<nncms& 

ValMoflnports. 

Value  of  Ezporta. 

European  and  American. 

£ 

£ 

Sweden  and  Norway, , 

^•^88,602. 
i     ^1,952 

154,630 

Pnissta, 

492,328 

Denmark • 

*        66,260 

238,651 

The  Sound, • ••••• 

Uit^? 

78,670 

Hanee  Towns, 

268,518 

HolUnd 

449.202 

Great  Britain, 

3,122.025 

•  3,950,335 

France,..  ••• •••••«.. ..••••••«.•• 

631.660 
901,796 

362,289 

Spain  and  Portugal, 

142,126 

Italy, 

205,167 

150,440 

Austria, 

a(j9/)61 

479,174 

Turkey, 

604,314 

1,004,814 

America, ••••••«••• •.«• 

1,159,623 

578,978 

Other  countries.. .•.•••.••• •• •• 

11,281 

209,195 

Asiatic. 

Turkey,. • • 

44,714 

37g423 

Persia, 

293,169 

100,595 

Khiva 

30,590 

17,719 

Kirghise, 

Bokhara, 

175,250 

182.072 

105.675 

47,309 

Tashkent 

41,154 

Kokhant 

15,800 

36,232 

China, 

320,573 

324,946 

Other  countries, 

1,092 

67,314 

Total 

9.591,498 

9,364,076 

1830. 

ToUl  exports, 76,824,969  rbls. 

Total  imports, 56,318,668    '« 


1836. 
81,070,924  rbls. 
67,786,058    •• 


1837. 
75,767,188  rbk. 
71,930,623    <• 


'^C^ 
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JVUmber  and  Tonnag$tfVu»a»wiih  Cargoti  and  in  BaUati,  tMeh  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  Ports  rf  Ruaeia  in  the  year  1830»  and  m  eaeh  year  from  1836  to 
1839. 


WIthCarfOM. 

iBl 

IdlMt 

TOTAX. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tool. 

No. 

Tou. 

2,311 
2,402 
2,464 
2,433 
2,496 

6,001 
4,395 
5,032 
5,783 
6,275 

341,612 
409.160 
417,216 
224,464 
429,214 

1,015.112 

789,572 

893,520 

1,030,148 

1,025,642 

3,583 
2,158 
2,796 
3,568 

4,192 

127 
291 
243 
114 
307 

645,658 
406,402 
621,342. 
650,338 
792,166 

14,632 
44,277 
43,806 
20,482 
57,994 

5,894 
4,590 
5,260 
6,001 
6,688 

6,128 
4,686 
5,275 
5.897 
6.582 

986,270 

815,562 

938,558 

1,078.802 

1,221,380 

1,029,744* 

833,846 

937,326 

1,050,632 

1.184 ,636t 

*  or  tkcM  ToiMb  OBnr.  of  8IM«B  ton.  won  Rurin. 
t  or  thoM  voMli  1,091,  or  165^910  tooi.  won  RMriaa. 

Official  Jieeauni  of  the  Buseian  Trade  and  Commerce  in  1841,  as  compared  with 
the  ten  preceding  years. 

The  foUowing  has  been  the  yalue  in  lilyer  rnblee  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  Russia  daring  the  year  1841 :  Tiac — 

ExpOBXAnoiv^  Valoo  or  bporta. 

To  Foreign  countriet, •  .86,382,179  niblst. 

Finltnd 1,349,192      *■ 

Poltnd, 2,034,739       « 


Total.. 


• •• 89,766,110      «<  as  jei4,480,017 

Volno  of  Inpofti. 

To  Foreign  countries,  •  ^^ 79,429,490  rnblee. 

Finland, 1^ .••..     554,558      •* 

Poland Ill 820,541      " 


Total, 80301,589 

Balance  in  farour  of  Ruaaia, 8»964»521 


:  £13,032,191 
1,445,890 


Daring  the  three  undermentioned  yean  the  total  yaltie  of  exports  from 
Russia  luuEi  been  as  follows : 


183& 

To  Foreign  countriea, 85,718,930 

Finland, 1,118,815 

Poland 2,741,022 


18391 
94,857,788 
829,076 
1,998,744 


184a 
82,731,386  rablei. 

992,217       " 
1,914,285       <« 


Total, 89,578,767        97,685,337        85,637,888       «• 

'<     aterling,  iei4,448,188     £15,755,699     £13,812,562      «< 

The  above  variations  in  value  will  appear  less  striking,  if  we  deduct 
from  them  the  value  of  the  com  and  flour  exported  in  each  of  the  three 
yean,  which  was — 

Totd  ValiM. 

In  1830 :  Wheat,       3,946321  tcbetva.,  \  -,,  -««  ai a  .n   «,ki«.^^^  mi  iwi 
Flour-  Jlo.  -    47i.fift7  mhlp*.     1 18,739,616  aU.  niblet=£3,021,551 


Flour,  4tc.,    471 ,887  rublea. 
In  1836 :  Wheat,        1,677,039  tchetva.,  \ 
Floor,  4tc.,    394,179  rublea. 


7,285,128 


In  1837 :  Wheat,  2,685,807  tchetva.,  >  , ,  i ««  ««« 
Flour,  &c.,    610,882  rublea.    5  "«*'«»««» 

In  1888 :  Wheat,  3,269,543  tchetTa.,  7  , «  ,  r^  a^o 
Floor, Ifce.,    661,199 robleo,    l^^»^^fi^^ 


1,175,020 
1,794,000 
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In  1839 :  Whett,  4,754,743  tehetvi., 
Flour,  4bC.,  1,038,134  rublet. 

In  1840 :  Wheat,  1,411,497  tchetYS., 
Flour,  ate.,  1,068,457  rubles. 

In  1841 :  Wheat,  1,765,236  tchetvs., 
Flour,  frc,    785,482  rubles. 


ToUlVdM. 
25,217,027  ail.  rubles^ 

14,026,415  <« 

10,382,509  ** 


:jS4»067,262 
2,262,325 

1,674,596 


Daring  the  yean  from  1830  to  1841,  both  incloBive,  the  leading  exports, 
from  Russia  to  foreign  comitries,  of  raw  produce  and  mana&ctareS|  hare 
been  as  follows : 

1.  Brandy,  fish,  (salted  and  fresh,)  meat,  Aruits,  honey,  9ic. 

V«la«.  ¥■!■•. 

Inl830 1,070,020  rubles  =    £172,583 

1836, 1,256,950      *<  202,733 

1837 1,191,610      «  192,195 

1838, 1,023,475      "  165,076 

1839 1,107,723      "  178,666 

1840 970,564      "  156,542 

1841. 1,108,603      "  178,807 

2.  Cattle,  skins,  feathers,  bark,  Slc. 

Inl830 2,029,895  rubles  :=    £327,402 

1836 3,708,726      "  598,181 

1837 3,313,976      '«  534,512 

1838, 3,313,976      ••  534,512 

1839, 3,686,338      «  594,570 

J840, 3,167,902      "     .  510,952 

1841 4,359,709      *<  703,178 

3.  Raw  Produce — ^such  as  flax  and  hemp,  flax  and  hemp  seed,  oil,  tallow,  hides  raw, 
wool,  bristles,  wood  for  building  and  cabinetmakers'  use,  metals.  Sue 

Inl830 44,928,111  rubles  =£7,246,469 


1S36, 57,927,472 

1837 49,545,569 

looo,*  •••••••••••  •••••••  ••••D9,32D,U7Qy, 

1839, 58,183,63 

1840. ^...57,133»0 

4.  Products  of  Russian  Factories— viz,  clotfatt,  cordage,  woollen  and  cotton  stofls,  wax 
and  tallow  candles,  soap,  and  cloths,  exported  to  China,  Slc. 

Inl830, 4,998,611  rubles  = 

1836, 6,846,128      « 

1837, 6,180,564      <* 

1839, 6,527,220      «• 

1839, 6,501,046      << 

1940, 7,226,973      <• 

lo41,*  ••,■•••••••••••••••••••  1U,«VV,4U9 


9.665,721 
7,991,220 
9,568,721 
9,384,457 
9,215,013 
9,640,863 


£806,227 
1,104,214 
996,865 
1,052,777 
1,048,555 
1,165,640 
1,654,711 


To  the  above  figures  may  be  added  the  value  of  merchandise  passed  in 
transit,  of  which  was  exported, 

In]830 566,735  rublet  =      £91,409 

1836 384,568  «'  62,027 

1837 292,072  ••  47,108 

1838, : 176,474  ««  28,463 

1839 212,006  *«  34,194 

i840, 206,447  •«  33.298 

1841, 298,795  «  80,450 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  apparent  insignificance  of  this  branch  of 
Russian  commerce,  as  compared  with  what  it  formerly  has  been,  may  be 
accounted  for,  by  the  great  progress  which  the  woollen  and  cotton  mann- 
fiu^tores  of  Russia  have  lately  made :  this  trade  is  conaeqpiently  now 
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almost  reduced  to  the  transit  of  skins  and  furs,  which  are  imported  by 
the  Russo- American  Company  from  the  northwest  of  America,  to  be 
afterwards  exported  to  China. 

The  total  value  of  the  export  trade  of  Russia,  with  foreign  countries — 
deducting  therefrom  the  value  of  the  exports  of  corn  and  grain — ^wiU 
consequently  stand  thus  during  the  undermentioned  years :  viz^ 

Iul830, 58,091,339  rubles  =£9,369,570 

1836 73,785,794  "  11,900,934 

1837, 64.415,767  "  10,389,640 

•1838 70,562,252  *«  11,381,008 

1839, 69,640,761  •«  11,232,380 

1840, 68,704,971  •«  11,081,445 

1841, 75,999,670  <<  12,258/)U 

IMPORTATION. 

The  import  trade  of  Russia,  durine  the  year  1841,  when  compared 
with  the  three  preceding  years,  offers  the  following  results : 

I. — Articlef  of  Food — sach  as  rice,  sugar,  (raw  excepted,)  coffee,  tea,  oil,  wine,  and 

foreign  fruits. 
Valua. 

In  1830, 12,952,102  rbls.  =  £2,069,048  sterling. 

1836, 16,137,484     ••  2,692,820      •• 

1837, 16,542,083     •«  2,668,078      " 

1838, 16,691,889     "  2,692,240      " 

1839, 17,842,473     •«  2,877318      «« 

1840 21,793,832     "  3,515,134      « 

1841, 26,766,363     "  4,317,155      «• 

II. — Raw  Sugar  (which  may  be  separately  viewed  as  an  article  of  the  first  necessity 

for  use  in  the  Russian  sugar  refineries.) 

Foods.  Value. 

In  1830, 1,347,400        9,465,332  rbls.  ==  £1,527,311  sterling. 

1836...... 1,367,674        7,892,086    "  1,272,594      •« 

1837 1,798,303        9,727,669    ••  1,666,753      «« 

1838, 1^634,908        8,448,720    <<  1,362,700      <« 

1839, 1,594,207        7,076,657    ««  1,141,396      «« 

1840 1,810,869         7,835,387     "  1,262,772      " 

1841, 1,714,394        6,935,494    "  1,118,628      •« 

III. — ^Various  Merchandise — pearls  and  precious  stones,  books  and  engravings,  furs, 
horses  and  cattle,  imported  from  Asia. 

Value. 

In  1830, 2,124,126  rbls.  =  £   342,600  sterling. 

1836 4,022,833  «  648,852  " 

1837, 4,385,309  "  708.920  " 

1838, 4,275,142  "  689,539  «« 

1839, 4,633,905  "  731,275  " 

1840, 4,558,514  "  735,247  «« 

1841, 5,555,286  ««  896,013  " 

rV.— ArtideSi  the  Produce  of  Foreign  Manufactories— viz,  silks,  and  cotton  and  woollen 

stuflb,  &c 
Value. 

In  1830, 10,270,594  rbls.  s=  £1 ,656,545  sterling. 

1836, 11,304,482    "  1,823,303      « 

1837, 12,683,316    "  2,045,696      " 

1838, 12,971,806    ««  2,092,226      •* 

1839 13,449,745    •«  2,169,313      •• 

1840, 15,205,472    «•  2,452,495      " 

1841,. 14,874;286    «<  2,399,078      ** 
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y.— &w  MatorUli  to  b«  uaed  in  Rimiaii  Murafactoriat— tiz,  eottoo  nwy  and  cotlM 

yarns,  raw  tilk,  dyettnffi,  fcc. 

ValiM. 

In  1830 18,699,995  rUa.  a  £3^16,198  aterling. 

1836, 37,449,054  '«  4.437,3M  '« 

1837 37,332,116  "  4,408,405  " 

1838 27,306,367  "  4,404,204  «' 

1839, 27.090,809  "  4,369,484  •«       • 

1840, ^,332,387  •^  4,406,449  «« 

1S41, 25,298,061  "  4,080,332  " 

In  the  total  of^  importations  for  the  last  year,  may  he  reckoned — raw 
cotton,  314,000  poods;  cotton  yarn,  560,799  poods;  11,224  poods  of 
raw  silk ;  %od  26,380  poods  of  wool ;  as  well  as  dyestoflb  to  a  yalae  of 
6,771,013  silver  ruhles. 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  foreign  countries  into 
Russia,  during  the  undermentioned  years,  was— 

VaIm. 

In  1830, 56,318,668  rbls.  ar  £9,038,655  aterlin^. 

1836, 67,786,058  ««  10,933,073  •* 

1837,. 71,930,622  **  11,601,713  •* 

1838 ..•69,693334  «  11,340,939  •< 

1839, 69,993,589  '<  11,289,288  •* 

1840 76,726,111  •«  13,407,437  « 

1841, 79,429,490  '*  13,811,308  ** 

The  imports  of  bullion  are  not  included  in  the  above  returns,  but  in 
1841,  the  value  of  that  exported  amounted  to  4,023,728  rubles ;  and  the 
imports  of  the  same,  to  9,347,867  rubles. 

WooiDrade. 

The  quantities  of  wool  exported  from  Rnasia,  ha?6  been  as  follows  during  the  nn« 
dermentioned  periods : 


From  1800  to  1813,  aTtrage  amount  exported, 19,713 

1814tol823,  •< 35,173 

1824  to  1833,  "  ..., 111,546 

1834  to  1837,  <«  300,100 

1838  to  1841,  «•  375,680 

Or  in  detail. 


In  1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827,, 
1828, 
1829,. 
1830,. 
1831,. 


Pooda. 

•  18,856,. 
.  18,243,. 
.  34,355,. 
.117,706,, 
.  63,292,. 
.  87,811,. 
.  38,038,. 
.  23,444,. 

•  94,672, 
•166,573,. 


K7  EuropMn    B9  Aatotk 
FroBtiar.       FroDtiOT. 
•unknown. .  .unknown, 
.   13,235  ...        95 
.   18,703  ...  3 

.     3,388  ...      372 

•  10,736  ...  323 
.  11,047  ...  651 
.     3,653  ...      359 

•  5,389  ...  788 
.     8,019  ...      505 

•  2,715  ...        85 


In  1833, 
1833,, 
1834,, 
1835,. 
1836,. 
1837, 
1438, 
1839,. 
1840,. 
1841,. 


Poodf. 

..196,899. 
..397,937., 
..281,450., 
..341,799., 
.•330,035. 
..257,127.. 

.363,219., 

.412,802.. 

.260,521.. 

.436,181.. 


BjBaroMu 
FroDiUr. 
I. .  4,459. •. 
I  •  •  «,3oy  •  • . 
...  2,067... 
>..  3,406..^ 
..  1,494... 
, ..  3,136*. • 
..  3,201.«. 

•  •  6,161«.* 
. .  7,408... 

•  •  9,791  •  •  • 


BjAriade 
FrMlkr. , 
.  1,372 
.  4,801 
.12,451 
.  5,199 
.  3,241 

•  4,958 
.  5,628 

•  6,085 
.  4,595 
.  9/)31 


It  was  not  until  1831,  that  the  exportation  of  wool  became  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance ;  previooftly  to  that  year,  (with  the  exception  of  1825,)  the  quantities  exported 
did  not  reach  100,000  poods.  Since  1831,  the  increased  exportation  has  been  most 
rapid,  having  become  threefold  greater  in  1841 ,  than  at  the  former  period.  The  Talue 
of  the  436,000  poods  exported  in  the  latter  year,  was  4,430,000  silver  rubles. 

England  takes  annually  above  one-quarter  of  the  total  exports  from  Russian  ports; 
and  the  great  increase  in  this  branch  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries  may  be 
i  from  the  following  figures : 
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Wo9l  E±ported  to  England. 

Poodi. 

Between  1814  tnd  1818,  an  aTerage  annual  quantity  of 5,640 

1833  and  183«,  ••  75,720 

1837  and  1841,  "  136,716 

The  ezperta  to  France  and  Belgium  hare  not  been  at  all  eonaiderable^  although 
thoee  to  France  are  increasing. 

The  quantities  sent  to  Prussia^iare  been  steadily  augmenting,  as  follows : 

Foodt. 

Between  1833  and  1837,  average  quantity, 4,970 

In  1838,      «•      13,056 

1839,  «<       23,538 

1840,  •*       37,770 

1841,  •«      61,417 

The  importation  to  the  Austrian  territories  has  been, 

Poo<U. 

Between  1833  and  1836,. 54,386 

1837  and  1841, 65,359 

NAVIGATION  IN  1841. 

The  genera]  navigation  has  been  rather  less  active  in  1841^  than  during 
the  preceding  year : 

■bips  with  Cargon.     Tmu. 
The  total  number  of  arrirals  in  all  the  ports  of  the  empire,  being  3,596  453,7cX) 

Ditto         in  ballast 2,173  410,164 

Total, 4,770  863,934 

SUm  with  CargoM.     Tone 
The  number  of  vessels  which  departed  from  Russian  ports,  dur-  >   .  e^n  «..  ^  ._ 

ing  1841,  being 5  ^'^^  819,232 

Ditto         inbaUast, 313  58,046 

Total, 4,894  877,378 

With  respect  to  steam  navi^tion,  there  have  been  82  arrivals  at  St. 
Petersburg,  t.  e.  from  Lubec,  Stockholm,  London,  and  Havre :  27  voy- 
ages have  been  made  in  the  Black  Sea,  between  Odessa  and  Constanti- 
nople, as  well  as  54  between  the  former  of  these  cities  and  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Crimea. 

The  coasting  trade  in  the  North  Sea  has  been  more  active  this  year, 
although  it  has  somewhat  diminished  in  the  Black  Sea ;  in  the  trade  of 
the  former,  2,007  vessels  have  been  occupied,  and  5,275  in  the  latter. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

Roblfc.  Cop. 

Total  amount  of  customs  duties, 26,543,066  67 

Duty  on  salt,  from  the  lakes  in  the  Crimea 124,981  9l 

Warehouse  charges, 173,448  31 

Additional  duties  levied  in  various  cities, • 545,997  99 

27,387,494    88 

The  expenses  of  collecting  which,  amounted  to  7^  per  cent,  upon  th« 
.  general  receipt. 
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^ 


In  examiniog  Secretary  Walker's  Report,  in  our  March  number,  writ- 
ing  on  the  subject  of  the  Indigo  trade,  which  once  flourished  in  Geoigia 
and  South  Carolina,  and  was  afterwards  trrfbsferred  to  India  by  British 
capital,  we  asked  the  question,  (which  will  be  found  at  page  915,) 
^*  What  will  be  the  situation  of  the  South,  if  our  manufactures  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  England  shall  eventually  succeed  in  producing  cotton  in 
India,  or  elsewhere,  as  she  has  succeeded' in  Indigo?  and  our  Southern 
fellow-citizens  may  rest  assured  she  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ac- 
complish this."  We  did  not  ask  this  question  without  a  full  belief  in  the 
assertion  that  follows  it.  But  we  were  not  then  aware  of  the  following 
facts,  to  their  full  extent,  and  did  not,  therefore,  know,  that  recent  at- 
tempts to  grow  cotton  from  American  seed  had  proved  so  successful. 

Let  not  those  interested  too  lightly  estimate  this  information.  ^We  ex- 
tract it  from  the  London  Economist  and  Weekly  Times,  of  the  14th  and 
21st  of  February  last,  and  we  think  it  should  excite  the  deepest  atten- 
tion of  those  concerned,  before  they  undertake  to  break  down  the  large 
and  increasing  market  for  the  raw  material  which  our  home  mannfactore 
of  cotton  is  producing. 

The  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  in  his  third  lett&  to  Mr.  Rives,  esti- 
mates the  present  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  at  430,000 
bales,  of  410  pounds  each,  making  a  total  of  176,300,000  pounds ;  and 
further  shows,  that  the  increase  extended,  firom  1816  to  1845,  from 
11,000,000  pounds  to  the  present  amount.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  no 
better  judge  than  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  he  estimates  that  when  the  proba- 
ble 500,000  spindles,  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  shall  be  completed, 
say  in  1850,  that  the  consumption  will  reach  650,000  bales,  of  410  lbs. 
each,  or  266,500,000  lbs.,  being  nearly  20  millions  more  than  was  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain  in  1829,  '30.  She  having  tluit  year  consumed 
but  247,600,000  pounds. 

With  these  few  words  of  introduction,  we  give  the  two  articles  as  we 
find  them  in  the  Economist,  simply  remarking  that  it  is  a  fVee  Trade 
paper,  much  relied  upon  by  the  great  English  Anti  Ck>m  Law  Lea^e. 

From  the  Loadon  Eoonomiat  of  Febnuuy  14 
CULTURE  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

A  paper  of  considerable  importance  to  the  commercial  world  was  read 
at  the^st  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on  Saturday  last.  It 
was  a  report,  by  Professor  Royle,  on  the  results  of  experiments  made  for 
the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  cotton,  by  Ameri- 
can planters,  at  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

The  experiments  began  in  the  year  1840,  and  the  part  selected  for  the 
first  trial  in  the  Beneal  Presidency,  was  in  the  northwest  provinces  :  it 
had  been  reconunended  by  the  cotton  committee  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Calcutta,  and  was  approved  of  by  Lord  Auckland.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, of  Needjuffghur,  had  then  recently  stated  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Allahabad,  294  lbs.  of  cotton  per  acre,  might  be  obtained  ;  and  Mr. 
Bruce,  that  at  the  neighbourhood  of  Calpee,  the  average  produce  is  350 
lbs.    The  American  planters,  on  their  first  arrival,  seemed  pleased  with 
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the  soil  and  people.  The  experiment,  however,  was  not  attended  with 
an  J  eventual  success,  though  there  were  at  first  many  favourable  points. 
The  fidlure  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate in  the  years  of  the  expermient,  and  the  Americans  not  employing 
irrigation,  as  is  done  with  the  same  cotton  in  a  very  sunilar  climate,  that 
of  Egypt. 

The  planters,  having  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  too  much  dryness, 
were  removed — one  (Mr.  Blount,)  to  Gorruckpore,  and  another,  (Mr. 
Terry,)  to  Bungpore  j  but  here  the  same  ill  success  followed  them, 
though  from  other  causes.  The  American  plant  grew  well  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  gave  good  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest.  But  the 
plants  were  unfortunately  attacked  by  insects,  which  settled  on  the  young 
bolls  and  destroyed  them.  Besides  which,  the  dryness  of  climate  which 
immediateiy  succeeds  the  rainy  season  was  further  injurious,  as  all  the 
leaves  fell  off,  and  the  plants  appeared  withered  up.  But  after  a  short 
time,  a  fresh  crop  made  its  appearance,  as  well  as  flowers  and  bolls,  but 
which  had  not  time  to  ripen,  as  the  plants  were  cut  off  by  the  frosts  of 
December  and  January. 

The  experiments  in  the  Madras  Presidency  were  first  commenced  in 
the  Tinnivelly  district,  but  shortly  afterwards  in  that  of  Coimbatore. 
Here  considerable  quantities  of  native  cotton  are  cultivated,  and  Mr. 
fleath,  many  years  since,  succeeded  very  well  with  the  Bourbon,  or  Tin- 
nivelly cotton.  There  is  abundance  both  of  the  red  and  the  black  cotton 
soil.  The  climate  has  some  advantages,  in  being  open  to  the  influence 
of  the  Seabreeze  to  the  westward.  But  it  has  also  the  disadvanti^e  of 
occasionally  sufiering  from  drought,  and  from  severe  storms,  which  have, 
in  some  years,  much  injured  the  cotton  crop.  These  causes  seem  to  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  cotton  experiment.  But  still  it  has  succeed- 
ed, to  a  considerable  extent,  both  in  the  cleaning  and  growing  of  cotton, 
as  the  specimens  sent  by  Dr.  Wight  have  been  highly  approved  of  by 
Liverpool  brokers  and  Manchester  manufacturers. 

The  experiments  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  appear  to  have  been  too 
confined  In  their  locality.  Dr.  Gibson,  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  the  Presidency,  complains  that  the  "  dead,  black  soil  of 
Broach"  was  exclusively  cultivated ;  and  Dr.  Burns  stated,  that,  at  the 
same  season,  the  native  cotton  was  ^^  the  admiration  of  surrounding  ryots." 

The  American  planters,  who  were  first  sent  to  Bombay,  having  given 
up  their  engagements,  their  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Hawley,  from 
Madras,  and  by  Mr.  Mercer,  from  Bundlecund.  The  latter  did  not  ar- 
rive at  Dharwar  until  the  27th  of  April,  1842  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  se- 
lected that  station  because  it  was  the  site  of  the  experimental  farm  in 
1832,  where  some  excellent  cotton  was  produced,  and  which  the  Ame- 
rican planters  thought  highly  of  when  they  examined  the  specimen  still 
in  the  India  house.  Mr.  Mercer,  since  he  has  been  at  Dharwar,  has  con- 
tinued to  be  pleased  with  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  people  ;  and  has 
said,  from  the  first,  that  he  had  better  hopes  of  growing  good  cotton 
there,  than  he  previously  had  of  any  other  part  of  India.  The  cultiva- 
tion has  been  greatly  increased,  and  has  been  taken  up  by  the  natives, 
who  find  it  more  profitable  than  their  own  cotton.  The  similar  success 
in  1832  with  the  present  experiments,  is  interesting  and  important,  show- 
ing that  there  must  be  some  uniorm  cause,  for  this  uniform  effect.  The 
cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  climate,  which  Mr.  Mercer  says  is  more  like  the 
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Miisiasippi  climaiey  than  edt  he  has  been  in,  in  India.    The  etemtiim, 

being  alx>ve  the  Ghauts,  modifies  the  climatei  and  it  also  feels  the  iaflu- 
ence  of  both  moonsoons  and  rains,  so  that  it  never  becomes  extremely 
dry,  and  is  never  inundated  with  too  much  rain,  as  the  force  of  the  moon- 
soon  is  broken  over  the  Ghauts.     The  culture  of  American  cotton  hmB 
here  been  yearly  increasing  in  quantity,  from  600  acres,  the  first  year, 
(1842,)  to  3,000;  last  year  6,000;  and  is  calculated  to  be  15,000  this 
vear,  when  Mr.  Mercer  thinks  that  not  less  than  a  million  of  pounds  w^ill 
be  produced  on  the  government  &rms  by  the  ryots,  and  some  German  mis- 
sionaries settled  in  the  district.     Mr.  Meroer  says  the  culture  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  natives,  who  find  it  more  profitable  than  any  other,  as 
they  get  more  of  it  per  acre,  add  get  a  hieher  price  for  it,  without  extra 
expense  in  cultivation.     The  seed,  instead  of  deteriorating,  seems,  to  Mr. 
Mercer,  to  improve,  and  to  reassume  some  of  its  Mexican  character.  He 
has  no  doubt  of  the  complete  success  and  extended  culture  of  American 
cotton  in  this  district,  especially  as  a  few  of  the  natives  have  bought,  and 
are  using  American  ffins.     It  only  requires  capital  to  be  applied  to  it,  by 
those  interested  in  the  improvement  and  extension  of  cotton  culture  in 
India.     As  the  climate  of  Dharwar  is  favourable,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  much  of  very  similar  climate  throughout  central  India,  where  so 
much  cotton  is  already  grown  by  the  natives,  and  which  the  present  ex- 
perimenters seem  to  have  avoided,  for  the  sal^  of  keeping  near  water-car- 
riage.   There  is  ample  space  for  the  continued,  almost  unlimited  exten- 
sion of  cotton  culture  in  India,  and  most  of  the  cotton  planten  now  ia 
India  have  been  concentrated  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

The  cleaning  by  the  new  process  has  been  well  and  successfully  per- 
formed, as  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  brokers,  and  the  prices  realized  at 
Liverpool.  Many  of  the  natives  brought  their  cotton  to  be  cleaned,  and 
the  Bombay  merchants  have  employed  the  machinery  for  the  native  cot- 
ton. The  Indian  weavers,  moreover,  purchase  this  cleaned  native  cot- 
ton at  an  increased  price. 

Another  satisfactory  result  is,  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  the  native 
cotton  in  many  places — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Dharwar  district  itself, 
but  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Omerawtty — and  which  requires 
only  to  be  carefully  picked,  cleaned,  and  packed,  as  some  of  it  is  both 
soft  and  long  in  the  staple,  and  much  of  it  as  good  as  any  short  staple  cot- 
ton in  the  world. 

In  answer  to  some  queries  sent  out  last  spring  by  Dr.  Royle,  it  is  sta- 
ted that  cotton  may  be  purchased  at  Hoobly  at  less  than  1^.  per  pound; 
that  by  making  advances  to  the  ryots,  a  reduction  of  20  to  2.5  per  cent, 
may  be  made  ;  and  that  any  quantity,  to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven  lacs 
of  rupees,  {£60fi00  to  £70fi00j)  may  be  obtained.  The  cost  of  cleaning 
by  the  native  process  is,  in  rupees,  6  J  per  candy,  (7  cwt ;)  by  the  new  jwo- 
cess,  4  to  4^  rupees,  which  will  be  reduced  when  better  understood. 
The  cost  of  conveyance  to  Bombay  is  stated  at  20|^  rupees  per  candy. 

The  measures  recommended  for  the  formation  of  a  company  for  pur- 
chasing, cleaning,  and  conveying  cotton  to  the  port  of  shipment,  was  thus 
detailed  :  1st.  The  investment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  saw  cins ; 
2nd.  The  employment  of  proper  persons  for  the  establishment  of  these 
throughout  the  districts,  and  for  purchasing  cotton  direct  from  the  ryots, 
by  making  liberal  advances  to  them  yearly,  after  their  crops  are  sown. 
European  mechanics  would  be  required  to  look  after  the  workings  re* 
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pairing,  &c.  of  the  machines,  and  a  set  of  sharp  jonns  men,  who  would 
not  be  too  lazy  to  learn  the  native  language,  to  look  alter  the  business  of 
advances,,  &e.  With  five  or  six  lacs  of  rupees  capital,  a  company  might, 
with  such  a  plan,  monopolize  nearly  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country,  benefit  the  cultivators,  and  make  immense  profits.  As 
to  the  method  of  conveying  the  cotton  to  the  port  of  shipment,  I  know 
of  none  better  than  the  one  now  practised,  unless  government  or  compa- 
nies make  roads.  As  long  as  we  are  confined  to  mere  tracks  down  the 
Ghauts,  it  is  useless  to  propose  any  thing  to  improve  the  description  of 
carriage.  / 

From  tbe  nma,  of  Ftbnwry  SI. 

In  reference  to  our  article  of  last  week,  on  the  culture  of  cotton  in 
India,  we  have  received  the  following  addition  to  the  substance  of  the 
report  then  published : 

The  anxiety  of  the  commercial  body  in  Ensland,  which  has  taken  an 
interest  in  the  probability  of  India  supplying  the  place  of  American  cot- 
ton, has  been  directed  more  to  the  price  than  to  the  quality  of  the  staple. 
All  our  previous  information  has  led  us  to  believe,  that  the  produce  per 
acre  has  been  very  small.  The  first  supply,  i»  1841-42,  raised  by  Dr. 
Wight,  at  Coimbatore,  did  not  exceed  40  lbs.  per  acre.  Even  the  glow- 
ing anticipations  of  Mr.  Mercer,  at  Dharwar,  where  he  hopes  to  gather 
a  million  of  pounds  from  15,000  acres,  will  give  less  than  67  lbs.  for  each ; 
but  the  following  extracts  from  a  late  letter  from  Dr.  Wight,  dated  6th 
December  last,  to  Dr.  Royle,  in  London,  afibrds  a  brilliant  prospect  in- 
deed ;  and  we  eive  insertion  to  it,  to  cheer  the  hopes  of  those  who  have 
in  vain  looked,  hitherto,  for  any  thing  like  a  profitable  return  : 

^'  We  have,  in  the  Southwestern  Talooks  of  Coimbatore,  perhaps 
little  short  of  800,  or  perhaps  1,000  square  miles  of  country,  partaking 
m<Mre  or  less  of  both  moonsoons,  and  over  the  whole  of  which  our  sowingv 
may  commence  in  June,  with  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  having  show- 
ery weather  until  September,  and  with  a  moderate  degree  of  certainty  of 
having  rains  again,  from  the  northeast,  in  October  and  November.  All 
over  mat  tract  of  country,  whatever  its  extent,  be  it  500  or  5,000  square 
miles,  the  American  cotton  can  be  most  successfully  and  profitably  culti- 
vated, by  merely  taking  advantage  of  the  season,  and  sowing  it  at  the 
latter  end  of  June,  or  early  in  July;  later  than  that,  it  does  not  answer 
near  so  well. " 

Dr.  Wi^ht  adds,  that  they  had— 

<^  Already  collected  250  lbs.  per  acre  off  one  of  these  early  sown  fidds, 
and  it  does  not  look  as  if  a  single  pound  had  come  off  it ;  while  others, 
sown  in  August,  can  hardly,  judging  from  present  appearances,  give  as 
much  as  that  for  their  whole  crop.  The  first  sown  fields  will  continue 
to  yield  cotton  until  the  setting  in  of  the  southwestern  moonsoon  in  June 
next,  producing,  in  the  course  of  that  long  period,  probably,  not  fewer 
than  1,000  lbs.  per  acre." 


A   VOIOB   FROM   PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN  A  LETTER  FROM  ELLIOTT  CRESSON,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  HON.  THOMAS 

BUTLER  KING. 

We  give  place  with  pleasure  to  the  following  letter  from  Elliott  Cres- 
•OD,  £m[.,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Batler  King,  a  member 
of  Congress,  from,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Cresson  is  a  gentleman  wholly  unconnected  with  manufactures  or 
trade  of  any  kind,  but  ardently  attached  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

He  has  been  much  abroad,  and  has  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  iron  masters  both  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  We  fully  agree 
with  him  in  his  views  of  the  fatal  effects  to  be  produced  upon  the  industry 
of  Pennsylvania  by  the  enactment  of  the  new  tariff  law,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Walker.  It  is  not  alone  that  its  adoption  would,  as  Mr. 
Cresson  justly  says,  "  entail  utter  ruin  upon  Pennsylvania,"  but  twenty- 
four  States  and  one  Territory  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  iron  business, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  prostration  of  other  important  interests,  and  the 
derangement  of  the  currency  which  must  ensue  from  reducing  the  coun- 
try to  a  dependance  on  British  manufactures. 

What  Mr.  Cresson  says  on  the  subject  of  ad  valorem  duties  is  strictly 
true.  No  possible  calculation  could  be  made  of  the  amount  of  revenue 
to  be  received  under  them,  from  the  great  fluctuation  of  prices  which 
takes  place  in  England.  This  variation  applies  to  all  articles  of  manu- 
factures, but  is  rendered  more  obvious  on  iron  than  on  other  ffoods.  A 
reference  to  an  article  published  in  the  National  Magazine  S>t  March, 
at  page  957,  from  English  authority,  will  show,  that,  from  June,  1822, 
to  June,  1824,  the  extreme  fluctuation  in  bar  iron  in  England  was 
£7  sterling  per  ton,  and  in  January,  1825,  the  price  was  iS14  steiling  per 
ton,  and  it  fell  the  same  year  to  iSlO.  In  1826-27,  the  highest  quotation 
was  JS9,  while  in  1832  it  fell  to  £4  158.  In  Januaiy,  1844,  tiie  price 
in  London  was  £6  ;  in  April,  of  the  same  year,  i^  Ids. ;  in  July  iS7  15s. ; 
in  October,  £S  15. ;  December,  £l(k  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  1832, 
thirty  per  cent,  duty  would  have  produced  $6  84  per  ton,  while  in 
December,  1844,  it  would  have  been  $14  40,and  in  January  1824,  $20  16. 

But  it  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  many  disadvantages  of  ad  valorem 
duties,  they  are  so  obvious  that  there  is  not  a  single  merehant  engaged  in 
our  foreign  trade  who  does  not  condemn  them.  They  possess  not  one 
single  good  property,  but  unsettle  all  values,  and  by  the  ease  with  which 
unprincipled  foreigners  can  evade  them,  throw  the  whole  importing 
business  into  their  hands,  to  the  destruction  of  all  hon^t  merchants,  and 
the  defrauding  of  the  government  of  the  rate  of  duty  imposed. 

But  we  must  not  extend  our  remarks  too  fiir,  to  detain  the  reader  from 
this  valuable  letter,  which  we  commend  to  his  careful  perusal,  simply 
asking  him  to  refer  to  our  article  in  this  number  on  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  British  India,  as  confirmatory  of  what  Mr.  Cresson  has  to  say  on  that 
subject. 

Phil  ADELPHA,"  February  14,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir : — You  kindly  invited  me  to  address  you — and  as  Me 
veritable  ^<  bill  of  abominations"  (Mr.  Walker's  Tariff,)  is  now  before  us, 
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I  hope  that  a  few  comments  on  this  suicidal  measure  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

Iron  being  one  of  our  chief  staples  in  Pennsylvania,  has,  of  course,  been 
the  subject  of  anxious  inquiry :  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  from  conversa- 
tions with  some  of  the  principal  operators,  who  are  frequently  in  this 
city,  that  the  30  per  cent,  duty,  now  proposed,  is  fraught  with  ruin  to  all 
the  interests  of  our  State.  For,  as  one  of  our  most  enlightened  iron  mas-  . 
ten  said  to  me  yesterday,  ''  The  business  of  the  last  five  years  has  not, 
as  a  whole,  even  made  good  our  losses.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
tariff,  they  were  so  heavy,  that  another  year  must  have  ruined  us  all.  I 
much  prefer  iron  to  be  enumerated  among  the  free  articles,  rather  than  at 
30  per  cent.,  for  then  we  should,  by  being  crushed  at  once,  escape  a  lin- 
gering, though  certain  death.  The  prosperity  of  the  last  three  years  has 
accrued  to  the  agricultural  and  operative  classes  rather  than  to  us,  who 
have  been  experimenting,  in  hopes  of  competing  with  the  skill,  capital, 
and  pauper  labour  of  England,  so  as  eventually  to  reimburse  ourselves  for 
the  outlay  that  has  enabled  Pennsylvania  to  resume  her  payments." 
Another  intelligent  manufacturer  stated,  that  the  product  of  iron  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  past  year  had  exceeded  320,000  tons,  and  such  was 
the  confidence  in  their  ability  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country  under 
the  present  tariff^  that,  if  unmolested  by  further  agitation  of  that  subject, 
even  &is  large  yield  would  be  doubled  within  the  two  next  years. 

Deeply  anxious  myself,  to  see  my  beloved  native  State  rise  above  the 
humiliations  and  reproach  consequent  upon  repudiation,  however  tem- 
porary, I  confess  to  you,  in  all  candour,  that  1  believe  Walker's  bill  will 
entail  uiter  rtdn  upon  Pennsylvania,  and  this  would  be  the  more  to  be 
deplored,  as  the  action  of  our  State  carries  more  weight  with  it,  either 
lor  good  or  for  evil,  in  Britain,  than  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
Union.  It  may  be  pretended  that  at  present  rates  of  iron  in  England,  the 
proposed  duty  is  adequate.  True.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
present  prices  cannai  long  continue,  and  instead  of  jSlO  per  ton,  it  may 
soon  1)e  reduced,  as  it  was  only  three  years  since,  to  £4.  Pigs,  too, 
which  have  been  above  100s.,  may  again  fsdl  to  28s.,  a  price  at  which  it 
is  impossible  to  manufacture  them  here.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent,  will  then 
he  of  no  avail  in  preventing  an  avalanche  from  the  mouniains  of  pig  metal, 
accumulated  by  the  great  producers,  whose  yield  reaches  3,000  tons  each 
per  week ;  and  to  prevent  a  ruinous  ML  in  their  home  market,  almost  any 
price  here  is  preferable  to  sacrifices  on  the  spot 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  scale  of  production  in  England,  I  was 
there  a  few  years  since,  when  Mr.  Crawshay  had  stacked  up  50,000  tons 
of  bar  iron,  not  choosing  to  accept  the  current  rates.  What  wocdd  be  the 
efkct  upon  our  producers — generally  enfeebled  by  the  effects  of  our  past 
folly — if  one  such  operator  was  to  disburthen  their  home  trade  by  send- 
iuf  out  his  stock  alone,  when  our  duties  would  actually  afford  but  one- 
thud  their  present  protection  ?  By  one  such  masterly  steoke,  he  would 
effectually  destroy  the  American  iron  manufacture,  and  secure  to  himself, 
each  subsequent  year,  a  demand,  at  prices  as  high  as  at  present;  and, 
having  no  check  but  his  own  conscience,  (.')  might,  while  realizing  profits 
of  100  to  200  per  cent.,  continue  to  enter  lus  iron  as  costing  only  £4  per 
ton.  In  short,  specific  duties  can  alone  prevent  the  systematic  frauds 
that,  by  the  conmiercial  morals  of  Europe,  are  deemed  perfectly  fair 
against  their  rivals :  and,  aa  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  them,  are 
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often  referred  to  with  great  glee,  m  the  secret  of  their  rolling  in  wealth, 
while  their  yictims  are  utterly  ruined.  The  celebrated  Methuen  treatj 
of  1703,  with  Portugal,  is  so  full  of  instruction  to  us,  that  I  tnurt  the  rapid 
decadence  of  that  once  wealthy  and  enterprising  commercial  natioD, 
beneath  the  withering  effects  of  English  fraud  and  cunning,  will  be  pow- 
eifuUy  portrayed  by  some  one  of  the  patriot  band  who  are  willing  to  do 
battle  for  the  right,  aeainst  the  monstrous  fraud  conceived  by  men  not 
deserving  the  name  of  politicians,  at  the  expense  of  American  interests 
and  morab,  and  of  State,  and  perhaps  national,  bankruptcy. 

If  their  political  managers  deny  the  relevancy  of  the  example  of  Por- 
tugal at  the  end  of  142  years,  let  them  witness  the  swift  destnictioa 
brought  upon  us  by  the  fatal  results  of  the  Compromise  Act,  during  the 
brief  period  of  ten  years,  between  1832  and  1842 !  Had  the  home  con- 
sumption of  cotton  then  reached,  as  now,  nearly  200,000,000  pounds  per 
annum,  England  could  not,  as  almost  the  sole  consumer,  have  dictated  to 
you  her  own  prices  for  your  staple ;  nor  could  she  have  reduced  us  to  so 
abject  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  as  our  production  of  coarse  cottons  to  that 
extent  would  have  prevented,  pro  ianio^  our  indebtedness  to  her  for  that 
very  necessary  article.  Up  to  1842,  our  condition  was  that  of  the  most 
abject  slavery  to  our  European  taskmasters.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  but/  the  mere  thecry  of  freedom.  The  peace  of  1783 
reduced  us  again  into  a  bondage  virtually  worse  than  that  of  colonial 
dependance.  Our  own  want  of  sound,  practical  statesmanship,  aided  but 
too  fatally  the  Machiavelian  policy  of  Europe  in  preventing  our  escape 
from  these  fetters.  Occasionally,  paroxysms  of  sound  patriotism  have, 
for  the  time,  arrested  our  downward  career. 

The  long  and  sanguinary  wars  of  Europe  gave  an  impulse  to  neutral 
trade,  that  prevented  us  from  suffering  the  full  penalty  of  our  folly  in 
depending  exclusively  on  foreign  supplies.  But  af%er  millions  upon  mil- 
lions had  been  invested  in  praiseworthy  attempts  to  build  up  home  indus- 
try at  various  periods,  every  effort  has  been  consigned  to  premature  mia 
by  some  new  crotchet  in  politics — some  new  doctrine  to  elevate  design- 
ing and  iCTorant  demagogues  to  power  at  the  expense  of  Hie  natioDal 
weal,  and  by  the  ruthless  sacrifice  of  those  who  had  invested  their  capital 
on  the  &ith  of  laws  written  upon  the  sand.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties in  1815,  sixty  millions  were  swept  away  by  the  reduction  of  the 
duties,  depending  upon  which,  patriotic  citizens  had  built  up  ftmaoes, 
foundries,  forges  and  factories  to  enable  the  United  States  to  carry  on  the 
war  of  1812.  It  was  only  after  our  thousand  experiments  upon  a  too 
credulous  people  had  reduced  us  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  that  the  tariff  of 
1842  realised  to  the  United  States  the  fruition  of  the  freedom  prombed 
in  1776.  During  the  dark  days  that  preceded  this,  our  second  and  r«al 
declaration  of  independence,  the  manufacturer  witnessed  the  gradual 
waste  of  his  capital ;  while  the  real  benefits  of  his  enterprise  were  divided 
between  the  operative,  who  enjoyed  larfi^er  wages  than  he  could  other- 
wise have  acquired,  and  the  public,  who  were  thus  rescued  firom  the 
exactions  of  foreign  capitalists.  But  no  sooner  had  this  truly  "  American 
S3rstem"  begun  to  operate,  and  the  manufacturer  received  his  share  of 
the  profits,  Sban  the  odious  cry  €\f  the  poor  against  the  rich  was  again 
rot  up  to  crush  the  rising  prosperity  of  this  demagogue-ridden  countiy. 
McDuffie  opened  the  flood-gates  of  his  abuse  asainst  these  public  spirited 
and  enterprising  citizens,  though  I  well  remember  sesiing  hun  a  few  years 
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before,  at  Washington,  waaring  upon  his  own  person  the  prcrfession  of 
|>atriotism,  in  rudQ,  homespun  fabric ;  but  now,  those  skilful  and  persever* 
ing  man,  who  ha^e  produced  £»brics  vying  in  texture,  color,  and  cheap- 
ness, with  those  of  Europe,  are  branded  as  bloated  monopolists. 

But  has  not  the  South  benefited  largely  by  the  industry  of  the  East, 
under  the  fructifyins  influences  of  the  tariff,  even  if  too  supine  to  enter 
into  manufacturing  for  herself?  Had  England  remained  the  sole  market 
for  her  cotton,  the  entire  crop  of  the  South  would  not  have  brought  as 
much  as  she  has  realized  for  the  portion  now  sold  abroad,  in  consequence 
of  New  England  competition,  for  nearly  200,000,000  lbs.  now  consumed 
at  home.  Nor  is  this  all — for,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  thus  retained 
here,  to  disburse  in  the  purchase  of  our  own  commodities,  the  perfection 
attained  in  the  manufacture  of  these  useful  fabrics,  enabled  them  to  com* 
pete  so  successfully  with  those  of  England  in  foreign  markets,  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  deceptive  '^  reciprocity  treaty"  has  not  prevented  her  from 
laying  a  discriminating  duty  of  300  per  cent,  against  our  cottons  in  India  \ 
And  finding,  that  in  markets  open  to  our  competition,  we  were  driving 
her  coarse  cottons  out  of  use,  her  merchants  and  manufacturers  cla- 
mored, until,  in  self  defence,  her  duty  of  2s^.  lid.  sterling  on  cotton  was 
repealed,  thus  securing  to  the  South  an  additional  $3,000,000  per  annum 
on  her  cotton  crop — not  as  a  boon,  not  as  a  feature  of  her  pretended  free 
trade  system,  but  reluctantly  wrung  from  her  grasp  by  the  legitimate 
operation  of  our  tariff  of  1842.  And,  as  if  to  confute  the  pernicious 
doctrines  that  the  con$umer  pays  the  duty,  the  South  has  received  a  larger 
price  for  her  great  staple  since  the  repeal  of  the  English  duty,  than 
she  did  when  burdened  with  an  import  of  three  millions. 

But  what  is  the  South  to  gain  by  the  repeal  of  a  tariff  that  has  been  as 
beneficial  to  her  as  to  the  Union  at  large  ?  If  she  should  crush,  thereby, 
the  ''  bloated  monopolists,"  so  hateful  to  Mr.  McDuffie,  her  entire  crop, 
going  to  Liverpool,  would  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  ruinously  low,  and, 
paripuiauy  their  duty  would  be  renewed  on  the  raw  material,  while  the 
old  standard  of  prices  for  their  goods  (thrice  the  present  value)  would 
be  asain  exacted. 

The  tariff  has  not  yet  performed  half  its  destined  good.  Our  manu- 
fuctures  qf  cotton,  now  only  embrace  the  coarser  articles,  which  afford 
our  labouring  population,  and  your  two  millions  of  field  hands,  a  material 
far  superior  to  those  of  England  and  India,  for  wear  and  comfort,  and  ai 
one-fourth  their  former  price.  The  finer  articles  are  not  yet  made  here  ; 
and  that  most  important  export  of  England,  cotton  yam^  requring  annu- 
ally nearly  as  much  of  your  great  staple  as  the  entire  consumption  of 
the  United  States,  is  yet  a  desideratum.     Give  to  home  industry  the  poor 

S'ivilege  to  exist,  and  you  will  soon  find  these  new  branches  of  manu- 
cture  imparting  new  impulse  and  energy  to  our  export  trade,  and 
doubling  the  domestic  demand  for  a  staple  doomed  by  the  abolitionists  of 
Britain  to  aNspeedy  exclusion  from  her  ports.  * 

Her  philanthropists  have  denounced  your  staple  as  the  "  blood  stained 
products  of  the  guilty  South,"  and  have  publicly  and  solemnly  warned 
yon,  that  they  should  be  driven  from  her  markets,  and  from  those  of 
Europe.  She  has  spent  vast  sums  in  effecting  this  purpose.  In  India, 
her  crop  of  cotton  now  exceeds  the  entire  product  of  the  United  States 
a  few  years  since.  At  first,  her  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  but  new  re- 
gions have  been  conqaered|  new  localiti^  have  been  found^  congenial  to 
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iti  growth,  and  the  seed  of  the  American  cotton  is  rapidlj^  impmrin^ 
under  the  process  of  acclimation. 

Again :  gigantic  efforts  are  making  by  her,  the  world  over,  to  cnwh  the 
^^  hated  South."  In  the  Mauritius,  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Tiinidad, 
millions  have  been  expended  in  expatriating  the  Coolies  of  India,  to  cul- 
tivate cotton  ;  and  thousands  of  slaves,  captured  from  other  nations,  con- 
tinue slaves,  under  another  name  it  is  true,  for  the  great  purpoee  of 
crushing  ^'  the  South  and  her  staples."  Even  South  Africa  is  now  the 
field  of  extensive  experiments  in  cotton  growing  ;  and  the  South  may 
awake  from  her  folly,  after  destroying  the  best  of  all  marts,  the  home 
market,  to  find  hersielf  the  dupe  of  English  free«trade  delusion,  cut  oflT 
from  a  market,  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  those  whom  she  ought  to 
have  cherished,  as  the  apple  of  her  eye,  who  consume  in  their  haunts  of 
frugal,  persevering,  home  industry,  an  amount  of  agricultural  produce  &r 
exceedii^  all  our  foreign  customers,  prostrated  ^neath  the  fratricidal 
blows  aimed  at  her  very  existence  by  the  sons  of  noble  sires,  whose 
motto, in  1776,  was,  '^United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

Believe,  me,  with  sentiments  of  high  regard  and  esteem,  yours  truly, 

ELLIOTT  CRESSON. 

Hon.  Thos.  Butler  Kino. 


PROPOSED  ALTERATION  IN  THE  BRITISH  TARIFF. 

We  have  .examined,  more  at  our  leisure,  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peei, 
and  read,  with  great  care  and  interest,  his  able  exposition  of  it,  notidag, 
particularly,  the  various  articles  he  proposes  to  admit  free  of  duty,  awl 
the  list  of  those  to  be  admitted  at  reduced  rates. 

Among  the  free  articles  will  be  found  every  description  of  law  mate- 
rial which  enters  into  fabrics  made  in  Great  Britain,  including  cotton, 
woollen,  linen,  &c.,  &c.,  together  with  various  articles  of  food,  as  beef^ 
^  and  pork,  (salted  and  fresh,)  live  stock,  Indian  com,  &c.,  &c.,  besides  a 
reduction  of  duties  on  many  of  the  products  of  the  mechanical  trades; 
and,  finally,  with  a  radical  change  in  tne  corn  laws,  still  retaining  a  much 
reduced  duty,  to  extend  over  a  period  of  three  years,  on  a  sliding  scale, 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  wheat  is  to  be  admitted  at  a  duty  of  four 
shillings  sterling,  per  quarter,  or  twelve  cents  per  bushel. 

Bold  as  these  measures  may  at  first  appear,  they  have  been  matured 
deliberately,  and  after  the  most  thorough  examination,  as  to  their  e&cts 
upon  British  interests.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  no  common  man,  but  a  deep- 
thinking,  sagacious  minister,  and  we  may  well  take  his  word  for  it,  ^^that 
care  has  been  taken,  in  the  proposed  changes,  not  to  materially  afifect  any 
impoi:tant  British  interest." 

Of  course,  the  protection  of  British  interests  is  the  object  of  this  mea- 
sure, as  it  has  been  in  ail  that  have  ever  been  adopted,  (torn  prohibition 
and  the  most  enormous  duties,  to  the  system  under  consideration.  There 
are  various  ways  of  protecting  the  industry  of  a  nation,  besides  high 
duties.    The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  cotton^  when  imp<Hled  into  England^ 
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is  Bi  mnch  a  measure  to  protect  her  cotton  manufactures,  as  the  minimum 
duty  on  cotton  ?oods  is  a  measure  to  protect  American  cottons,  with 
this  difference,  that  our  minimums  are  to  secure  our  own  market,  and 
the  taking  off  the  duty  in  England  is  to  secure  a  foreign  one.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  does  not  pretend  the  duty  thus  taken  off  is  not  needed — far  from  it ; 
in  all  his  reductions  of  duty,  he  undertakes  to  provide  ways  and  meand 
to  counteract  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon  the  treasury  by  so  doing 

Sir  Robert,  nowhere  in  his  speech,  tells  Parliament  that  he  is  about  to 
lessen  the  general  taxes.  He  well  knows,  that  the  duties  he  is  about  to 
remove  on  manufactured  articles  are  a  dead  letter.  He  knows  that  the 
capital,  skill,  and  advanced  industry,  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  full  protection 
against  the  importation  of  cottons,  woollens,  &c. ;  and  he  knows,  that 
taking  off  duty  on  raw  materials,  is,  in  effect,  a  bounty  to  the  manufac- 
turer. These  raw  materials  are  not  produced  in  Great  Britain,  and  Sir 
Robert  justly  thinks,  taking  off  the  duty  will,  in  the  aggregate,  lessen 
the  price,  and  increase  the  consumption.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  the  manufactured  goods  is  a  dead  letter,  and 
the  admission  of  raw  materials,  duty  free,  is  a  bounty  lo  the  manu&c- 
turer.  And  we  ask  a  reference  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech,  to  show  that 
he  again  and  again  says  he  does  not  intend  to  interfere  with  British 
interests.     We  quote  from  his  opening,  where  he  speaks  as  follows  : 

Speaking  of  the  duty  on  cotton,  he  says,  ^'  But  the  House  was  sensible 
that,  with  the  continuance  of  that  tax,  there  was  a  formidable  competi- 
tion ;  and  the  House  disregarded  the  consideration  of  some  600,000  lbs., 
or  700,000  lbs., of  revenue;  they  wished  to  establish  the  prosperity  of 
the  great  staple  manufacture  of  this  country,  the  cotton  manufacture,  on 
some  sure  and  certain  foundation ;  they  willingly,  therefore,  consented  to 
forego  an  amount  of  duty  so  easily  levied,  and  causing  so  little  complaint 
from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  without,  perhaps,  minute  inquiry  into 
its  immediate  efiect ;  and  both,  in  regard  to  sheep's  wool,  and  cotton  wool, 
this  House  has  subjected  itself  to  the  impost  of  an  income  tax,  and,  out 
of  consideration /or  rAc  permanent  prosperity  of  manufactures  y  remitted  the 
duties  attached  to  the  raw  materials, ^^ 

Surely,  after  an  avowal  such  as  this,  we  shall  not  be  told  that  the 
abolition  of  the  duties,  as  proposed  by  Sir  Robert,  has  any  other  object 
Aan  the  advancement  of  British  interests,  as  we  have  shown  that  he, 
himself,  declares  in  another  part  of  his  speech. 

But  the  question  for  Americans  to  consider,  is,  how  is  it  to  efifect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  ?  We  inhabit  a  country  of  every  variety 
of  soil  and  climate,  very  different,  in  this  respect,  and  in  extent  of  terri- 
tory,  from  England.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  washes  3,000  miles  of  our  sea 
coast ;  we  count  our  square  miles  by  millions,  while  Great  Britain  enu- 
merates hers  by  thousands ;  we  have  a  population  of  about  ten  to  a 
square  mile,  while  hers  is  crowded  into  between  two  and  three  hundred. 
We  are  thus  placed  in  a  position  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  the  British 
Isles,  and,  in  all  our  legislation,  should  look  to  our  own  position.  The 
political  economy  adapted  to  Europe,  has  no  aptitude,  either  for  our  phy- 
sical or  moral  condition.  England  is  a  great  nation,  because  she  has 
heretofore,  by  prohibitions,  bounties,  and  protective  duties,  cherished  her 
home  industry,  and  increased  her  capital,  until  both  are  vastly  beyond 
her  own  wants,  except  that  her  humid  climate  sometimes  injures  her 
crops  of  grain.     She  has  reached  every  perfection  in  manufactures  and 
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the  arts,  so  as  to  fear  no  competition  in  her  own  market.    What  move 
proper  for  her,  than  to  strike  from  her  statute  book  inoperative  duties 
on  manufactured  goods,  and  admit  raw  materiab,  the  grain  and  provi- 
sions of  all  nations,  at  low  duties,  or  free  of  duty,  to  relieve  her  starving 
population.     There  is,  undoubtedly,  but  one  possible  reason  why  she 
should  not,  and  that  is,  the  possibility  that  this  total  change,  ss  regards 
her  afijiculture,  may  overturn  her  existing  institutions.     We  say  not  that 
it  will,  neither  are  we  sure  that  it  will  not.     Public  opinion  required  that 
this  experiment  should  be  tried.     Sir  Robert  Peel  thinks  he  has  provided 
against  it — ^whether  he  has  or  not,  time  alone  can  determine.    Doubtless 
he  has  done  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances.     But 
it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  talk  of  these  measures,  as  having  anything  to 
do  with  ^'  me  trade. ^'    Trade  is  carried  on  in  ships,  andean  be  as  much 
protected  through  navigation  laws,  as  by  duties.    How  does  this  matter 
stand  so  far  as  England  is  concerned  ?  Let  us  see :  1st.  No  foreign  vessel 
can  be  engaged  in,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with,  the  British  coasting 
trade :  2d.  No  foreign  vessel  can  import  into  England,  for  home  con- 
sumption, any  other  than  the  produce  of  its  own  country  ;  for  instance, 
no  American  vessel  can  load  a  cargo  of  tallow  at  any  Russian  port,  and 
import  it  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  for  home  consump- 
tion.    She  may  take  such  a  cargo  there,  and  enter  it  for  exportation,  but 
it  must  be  re-exported,  and  cannot'  be  entered  for  consumption.     If  the 
grower  cannot  carry  his  own  produce,  the  English  must,  in  English  ships ; 
no  other  nation  is  permitted  so  to  do. 

The  English  colonial  trade  is  also  protected.  No  article,  the  produce 
of  her  colonies,  can  be  imported  into  England,  and  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, in  any  other  than  British  ships,  manned  by  British  seamen. 

The  exports  to  the  colonies,  we  find,  on  reference  to  returns  compiled 
from  official  documents,  were,  in  1843 : 

Of  British  and  Irish  produce  to  all  colonies,  except  iDdia,. £11,482,707 

••  "  India 4,748,607 

£16231,314 


1^7,910,307 

We  do  not  find  the  imports  from  the  colonies  separated  from  the  gene^ 
ral  table,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  they  must  have  been  great,  from  the  amount 
of  exports. 

How,  then,  we  ask  again,  are  the  new  regulations  to  afiect  us,  and 
what  is  our  true  policy  ? 

To  carry  on  her  industry.  Great  Britain  needs  vast  quantities  of  the 
raw  materials  of  cotton  and  wool,  but  we  do  not ;  we  have  more  of  the 
elements  necessary  to  make  a  great  nation,  than  any  other  country  that 
can  be  named.  We  are,  however,  but  just  commencing  our  national 
education,  not  having  yet  acquired  the  capital  and  skill  possessed  by  our 
European  rivals.  Europe  is  an  over  peopled  country.  Thirty  years' 
progress  in  the  arts  of  peace,  have  turned  large  masses  of  men  from  con- 
sumers into  producers,  and  Great  Britain  has,  in  foreign  countries,  sharp 
competitors  to  particular  branches  of  her  manufactures.  Her  restrictive 
system  has,  till  now,  been  of  the  closest  character,  even  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  exportation  of  all  machinery,  and  the  emigration  of  artisans, 
for  more  than  a  century.     These  laws  were  repealed  several  yea»  since, 
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because  they  had  become  nugatoiy.  The  exportation  of  machinery  is 
permitted,  for  the  sole  reason  that  other  nations  have  acquired  the  art  of 
constnictii^  it ;  that  this  is  the  reason,  we  learn  from  the  argument  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  time  the  prohibition  was  remoTed.  Thus  it 
is  seen  that  Great  Britain  is  every  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  other  nations,  and  to  profit  by  it  as  far  as  she 
can.  Having  acquired,  from  her  long  experience,  her  immense  capital, 
and  consunomate  skill  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  most  decided  ad- 
vantages, she  can  now  well  affi>rd  to  relax  her  restrictive  system,  which 
has  made  her  what  she  is,  and  offer  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  recipro- 
city, bat  which  is,  in  &ct,  reducing  such  nations  as  adopt  it,  to  be  nothing 
less  than  her  colonies.  » 

We  produce  the  raw  materials,  and  heavy  and  bulky  productions  she 
needs.  She  may  well  consent,  indeed  she  is  under  the  necessity,  to  take 
our  cotton,  for  which,  on  an  average,  she  pays,  perhaps,  ten  cents,  and 
pays  for  it  in  fabrics  at  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  times  its  value,  made  so  by 
her  advantages,  to  which  we  have  above  referred.  She  may  well  strike 
off  nominal  duties  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent. 

She  runs  no  more  risk  of  interference  in  her  home  market,  on  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  than  she  would  on  iron  and  cutlery.  Her  object  is,  un- 
doubtly,  to  endeavour  to  supply  the  world  with  manufactured  goods. 

It  is,  however,  yet  a  problem  to  be  solved,  whether  the  labourer  or 
the  capitalist  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  reduction  in  her  tariff; 
and  should  it  benefit  the  labourer,  we  shall  then  see  whether  her  object 
will  be  attained.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  it  as  our  opinion, 
that  if  the  present  proposition  for  the  reduction  of  her  duties,  or  any 
other  cause,  shall  raise  the  noass  in  England  to  the  comforts  and  compen- 
sations they  enjoy  here,  her  scheme  will  be  %  total  failure.  Sir  Robert 
speaks  of  relief  to  the  mass  in  their  consumption,  but  he  nowhere  speaks 
of  raising  the  value  of  labour.  In  England,  labour  is  degraded,  as  we 
have  shown  in  our  last  number,  to  the  lowest  point  of  a  bare  and  miserable 
existence.  But  we  hear  nothing  said  of  raising;  the  wages  of  labour  ; 
all  that  Sir  Robert  says  on  this  subject,  is,  that  he  had  become  satisfied 
that  labour  was  not  affected  by^he  price  of  grain. 

In  our  political  economy,  labour  is  a  commodity,  and  the  only  commo- 
dity, the  mere  labourer  has  to  dispose  of^  and,  like  all  other  commodities, 
is  chiefly  affected  by  demand  and  supply ;  like  such  commodities,  it  will 
bear  a  nominally  higher  or  lower  pricey  as  the  currency  is  expanded  or 
contracted.  It  always  gives  us  a  poor  opinion  of  an  author,  when  he 
brings  price  forward  as  a  criterion  to  Judge  of  the  comparative  value  of 
an  article  at  different  periods  of  time,  more  particularly  when  labour  is 
the  article  to  be  so  tested.  It  may  very  well  be,  that  the  price  of  labour 
may  be  lower  in  one  part  of  the  world  than  another,  and  yet  the  labourer 
have  many  more  of  tne  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

In  some  of  our  western  States,  in  a  contracted  state  of  the  currency, 
the  price  of  labour  may  be,  and  probably  is,  lower  than  in  some  places  in 
England,  while  the  Ainerican  labourer  is  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  the 
English  labourer  can  scarcely  exist. 

The  circumstances  governing  the  political  economy  of  England  and 
America,  have  no  more  to  do  with  each  other,  than  that  which  governs 
a.Hottentot,  or  an  Esquimaux,  has  to  do  with  a  Hollander,  or  a  Swiss. 
The  mass,  in  England,  with  all  her  civilization  and  wealth,  we  have . 
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4)0wii  to  be  in  a  state  of  existence  little  better  than  the  Hottentots.  In 
immense  auantities,  thej  are  paupers  receivin?  poor  rates,  and,  eyen  ^th 
this  aid,  oragging  out  a  miserable  existence  m  filth  and  wretchedness, 
borne  down  with  the  pressure  of  the  priviieged  orders,  and  with  all  the 
evils  of  orer  population.  What  is  to  be  the  remedy,  we  pretend  not  to 
foresee,  short  of  a  total  change  in  the  relative  order  of  society.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  plan,  may  do  some  good  for  a  short  period,  but  it  will  not  remedy 
the  evil  ?  We  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  it.  The  labour  and  skill  of 
Great  Britain  has  every  year  to  produce  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
the  tithes  must  be  paid,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  same  burthens  borne. 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  he  has  many  other  physical  wants  and 
a  higher  destisy ;  here  he  can  have  all  his  physical  wants  well  supplied, 
relatively  cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  so  long  as  we  pre- 
serve him  from  the  vicious  systems  of  Europe  by  protection  to  his  labour, 
which  the  British  House  of  Lords  and  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would 
fain  take  from  him.  We  have,  however,  an  earnest  hope  that  they  will 
not  succeed,  for  should  they  do  so,  there  will  then  be  an  end  to  American 
Independence,  and  the  blood  spilt  and  the  treasure  expended  in  our  Revo- 
lution, will  have  been  expended  and  spilt  in  vain. 


COMMERCE    AND    NAVIGATION. 

Thb  following  remarks  and  statistics  are  presented  to  the  Editor  of  the 
National  Magazme,  from  the  impression  that  their  publication  may  be 
serviceable  at  this  time,  when  our  executive  authorities  are  calling  so 
urgently  upon  Congress  for  its  action  to  change  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

The  mercantile  navigation  of  the  United  States  has  suffered  material 
injury  from  the  effects  of  the  existing  treaties  and  arrangements  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  other  nations  in  Europe. 

These  treaties  and  this  arrangement,  termed  reciprocal,  have  not  proved 
beneficial  to  the  navigation  of  the  United  l^tates. 

The  navigation  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  foreign  trade  has  not 
increased  within  the  past  sixteen  years  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  exports  and  imports  of  our  country,  as  it  would  have  done,  but 
for  undue  advantages  under  the  commercial  regulations  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  foreign  shipping  in  the  trade  of  this  country.  On  the 
contrary,  the  navigation  of  foreign  nations  has  increased,  within  that  pe- 
riod, to  the  extent  of  more  than  ten  times  beyond  its  proportion  to  those 
exports  and  imports. 

The  navigation  of  Great  Britain  has  increased,  until  it  is  now  eighty- 
five  per  centum  of  the  whole  foreign  navigation  employed  in  the  trade 
of  this  country.  This  proportion  and  increase  is  so  large  that  it  deserves 
particular  attention. 

The  true  eauses  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  "  free  port  warehoifse  and 
naturalization"  system  of  Great  Britain,  established  in  her  North  Ameri- 
can provinces  by  reason  of  the  commercial  arrangement  made  in  the  year 
1830  between  the  United  States  and  that  government. 

Her  cheap  built  provincial  navigation,  through  that  system,  has  enjoyed 
advantages  in  the  ports  of  this  country  in  which  our  navigation  coold 
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not  participate,  and  has  used  the  rights  axM)  privileges  of  British  nariga- 
tion  in  the  direct  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain. 

From  these  regulations,  British  navigation  is  rapidly  superseding  our 
navigation  in  the  transport,  not  only  of  the  produce  of  the  British  pro- 
vinces to  this  country,  but  of  the  produce  of  this  country  to  those  pro- 
vinces, and  'to  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  in  the  direct  transport  from  this  country  to  the  United 
Kinedom  of  Great  Britain. 

The  United  States,  having  no  colonies,  must  depend  for  the  support  of 
her  navigation  on  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  so  much  of  the 
canying  trade  from  one  foreign  country  to  another  as  she  is  permitted 
to  enjoy :  in  this  latter  branch  she  is  almost  entirely  excluded  from  the 
dominions  of  Great  Britain. 

Is  it  right  that  this  arrangement,  giving  such  privileges  to  British  ship- 
ping, should  be  any  longer  continued  ? 

The  rapid  increase  of  British  tonnage  in  our  Southern  ports,  rives 
sround  for  serious  fears  that  it  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  almost  entirely 
displace  our  own  shipping  in  that  branch  of  its  trade. 

In  the  year  1830-^The  exports  by  British  ships  to  Great  Britain,  were 
▼alaed  at $5,897,000,  against  $l^tdl6,0U0  by  American  ships. 

And  in  the  year  1844 — 
The  exports  by  British  ships,... 918,716,000,  against  $29,078,000  by  American  ships. 

Thus  showing  that  British  navigation  has  increased  in  the  transport  of 
our  domestic  exports  to  Great  Britain,  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  over 
three  hundred  per  cent., against  an  increase  by  the  shipping  of  this  country 
of  less  than  fifty  per  cent. 

We  will  now  present  other  views  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
our  country,  which  are  important  at  this  time  because  of  the  alteration  in 
our  national  commercial  policy. 

The  following  statement  of  imports  into  this  country  for  the  year  end- 
ing 30th  June,  1845,  [less  the  exports  of  the  same  articles,]  has  been 
made  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti'easury  to  Congress, 
dated  3d  December,  1845.  The  duties  affixed  are  from  the  same  docu- 
ment, and  the  freights  are  from  estimates  made  by  the  writer : 
Foreign  Manufactured  Jtrtieles : 


AancLxs. 


ValiM 

in 
DoUars. 


DvtiM 

in 
DcAlan. 


Fnifhts 

In 
DoUan. 


Of  Silk 

"  Wool 

'*  Cotton, 

"  Flax 

**  Iron, 

"  Railroad  iron, 

*<  Cigars, 

*'  Brass  and  other  metals 

**  Earthen  and  glassware,. . .  • 
**  Clothing,  ready  made, . . . .. 

*'  Hats  and  bonnets, 

**  Leather,  (boots  and  shoes,)  • 

•*.  Paper, 

**  Cotton  bagging, 

Other  unenumerated  articles, 


10,840,000 

10,750,000 

13,360,000 

4,893,000 

4,022,000 

1,000,000 

1,086,000 

3,690,000 

3,122,000 

1,108,000 

732,000 

848,000 

276,000 

102,000 

3,000,000 


2,968,000 

3,756,000 

4,906,000 

1,263,000 

1,607,000 

600,000 

305,000 

688,000 

1,087,000 

449,000 

'256,000 

242,000 

60,000 

56,000 

250,000 


36,100 
80,625 

133,360 
48,930 

120,360 
96,000 
25,000 
55,500 

218,S4Q 
11,080 
10,980 
12,720 
4,140 
1,530 
75.000 


58329,000 


18,494,000 


929,865 
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Abtxclu. 


Cotfee, 

Tea 

Sugar,  (proportion  of,) 

Wines, 

Spirits, 

Fruits  and  spices, 

Molassei,  (proportion  of,). . . 

Salt 

Coal 

Fish 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter 

Other  unenumerated  articles. 


Value 

io 
Dolltfa. 


5,380,000 

4,809,000 

2,024,000 

1,493,000 

1,095,000 

1,480,000 

1,000,000 

883,000 

188,000 

300,000 

90.000 

1,500,000 


20,242,000 


Dutica 

ia 
Dollwa. 


free. 

free. 

1,067,000 

1,292,000 

1,550,000 

560,000 

300,000 

678/K)0 

130,000 

50,000 

19,000 

89,000 


5.735,000 


Freic^ta 
1b 


943.5S0 
343»OO0 
375,000 
111.926 
109,500 
124,000 
280.000 
2M7,O0O 
188,000 
[30,000 
8,000 
225,000 


2,985,005 


Foreign  Articles  for  Manufacture  in  the  United  Statee: 


AsncLxs. 


Sugar, 
Moll 

Iron 

Steel, 

>l  ides  and  furs 

Copper  and  brass, • . 

Mahogany 

Wool, 

Rags, 

Saltpetre 

Hemp 

Indigo 

Dye  studs,  &c., 

Bristles 

Camphor,.... 

Dye  woods, • 

Linseed, •• 

Raw  silk,  fcc 

Other  UBenumerated  articles, 


Valaa 

In 
Dollara. 


2,025,000 

2,072,000 

2,966,000 

750,000 

4,706,000 

1,951,000 

248,000 

1,667,000 

416,000 

486,000 

483,000 

768,000 

294,000 

178,000 

143,000 

337,000 

369,000 

710,000 

2,000.000 


22,569,000 


Dntiea 

io 
Dollara. 


1,510.000 

591,000 

1,401,000 

97,000 
332,000 
free. 

40,000 
123,000 

27,000 
free. 
173,000 

53,000 
free. 
3JXX> 

35,000 
free. 

19,000 
173,000 
100,000 


4,677,000 


Freifhtt 

ia 
Dollara. 


562,500 
450,000 
415,000 

25,000 
610,000 
140,000 

49,600 
330,050 

75,000 
245,000 

78,000 

15,000 

190,000 

4^)00 

3,000 

50,000 
205,000 

12,000 
295,000 


3,754,150 


«**  Thia  clanUlcatioii  of  articlea.  aad  appUcatioii  of  valuaa  and  dvtlaa  to  Chan,  are  noC  praaumad  to  ba 
aChctly  eorract,  bat  thej  are  approximataly  ao  {  and  if  it  ware  poiaiblo  to  naka  aD  azaet  atatoiMal,  k, 
^  "f  would  not  make  any  difleranca  in  the  daditetioni  we  inland  diawiug  fn»n  thoa. 


aChctlyeoi 
probaUyi 
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■ 

Value. 

Dutiaa. 

FMifhlB. 

Foreign  manufactured  articles 

DoUara. 

58,829,000 
20,242,000 

22,569,000 

Dollan. 

18,494,000 
5,735,000 

4,677,000 

DolUia. 
929,365 

Foreign  articles  for  consumption,  as  imported, 

Foreign  articles  for  manufacture  in  this} 

country, ) 

2,985,005 
3,754,150 

101,640,000 

28,906,000 

7,669,020 
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'  Hides  and  linseed,  two  articles  of  very  great  importance,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Secretary's  Report,  excepting  under  the  head  of  unenume- 
rated  articles,  are  specified  in  the  foregoing  statement ;  the  values  and 
freights  attached  to  them  hare  been  obtained  from  correct  sources  of 
information. 

The  following  rates  of  freights,  were  the  basis  from  which  the  fore- 
going  estimates  of  the  freights  were  made  : 

From  France  to  the  United  Sfatei— 

On  silk  goods, 13  dollars  per  ton,  [of  40  cubic  feet.] 

"  Cotton  and  woollen  goods, 10     «        *<     " 

«•  Coarse  "  "     6      "        "     •* 

««  Heavy  articles, 4     «        "     «    [2240lbs.] 

*<  Wines,  ....•• 4  cents  per  gallon. 

From  England  to  the  United  States — 

Onsilkgoods, £2    0  per  ton  measurement 

"  Cotton  and  woollen  goods, 2    0"     ««  " 

"  Crockery  ware 0  15    "     ••  " 

^"Hardware 110    "     "  " 

<'Iron,&c 1    0    «     "    [2240lbs.] 

From  other  parts  of  Europe  to  the  United  States — 

On  Iron, £1  10  per  ton,  [2240  Ihs.] 

"Hemp, 2  10    *«     "    [1600  lbs.] 

"Cordage, 1    0    •*     "    [2240  lbs.] 

"  Piece  goods, 1  10    '*     "   measurement. 

"  Wines,-&.c., ....4  cents  per  gallon. 

"  Wool, • 1  cent  per  pound. 

"  Rags I  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

From  the  East  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  United  States-^ 

On  tea 2^  cents  per  pound. 

"  Sugar, li     "      "        " 

"Hemp,  II     "      "        •• 

"Coffee, li     '*      "       " 

"  ^ttoM^sJ .....20  dollars  per  ton  measurement. 

"  Pepper, 2i  cents  per  pound. 

"  Linseed, 1 6  dollars  per  ton,  [1600  lbs.] 

"  Hides, • 2i  cents  per  pound. 

From  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  to  the  United  States*- 

On  copper,  in  bars, 1  cent  per  pound. 

"Hides, 2    «      " 

"  Hides  from  California 3    "       •       " 

"  Other  goods 15  dollars  per  ton  measurement. 

From  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  United  State»^ 

On  wool, ..•»••....•  ...lucent  per  pound. 

"  Coflbe  and  sugar, I  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

From  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States — 

On  sugar, k  acentper  pound. 

"Coffee, k       '«      "      " 

"  Cigars, 25  cents  per  M. 

"  Molasses, 3  cents  per  gallon. 

"  Salt 8  cents  per  bushel. 

From  the  British  North  American  Colonies  to  the  United  States — 

On  plaster, 50  cents  per  ton, 

*'  Coal,. 2  dollars  per  chaldron. 

It  is  well  here  to  remark,  that  the  foregoing  rates  were  for  sailing  res- 
sels  only.  The  steam  vessels  that  were  engaged  in  the  transport  6£ 
those  goods  received  a  much  lai^er  rate  of  freight,  and  so  much  as  it 
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ynm  larger,  it  should  be  added  to  the  amount  of  freight  in  our  ttatemeat 
of  them.     That  addition  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Th«re  were  imported  during  that  period  into  Boston  and  New  York, 
by  the  British  steam  packet  ships,  foreign  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  wool,  of  the  cost  of  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars,  at  freights, 
averaging  seven  pounds  sterling  per  ton.  Or  three  times  the  amoant  by 
sail  ships- 
Say, 9lO7»100 

Deduct  the  amount  estimated  for  the  tame  goods  in  our  statement  for  sail-  >      ^  ^qq 

ing  ships, • • • >  ' 

And  it  leaves  this  addition  to  the  fireight  on  «  foreign  manufactores,'* f?  J  .400 

In  reference  to  this  new  mode  of  transporting  foreign  manufactured 
goods  to  this  country,  the  inquiry  occurs,  what  consequences  are  to  re- 
sult from  the  increase  of  this  steam  communication  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  other  important  nations  in  Europe  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  country  will  follow  the  successful  example  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  application  of  steam  to  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
fact,  arrangements  are  already  making  for  su^  a  purpose,  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale,  aided  by  our  own  goyernment.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  transport  of  all  our  valuable  commodities,  such  as  our  first  division 
presents,  will  be  by  this  rapid  and  certain  motive  power,  holding  as  it 
does  so  many  advantages  over  the  slow  and  uncertain  sail  ships.  The 
consequence  to  our  sailing  navigation  must  be,  that  it  will  lose  this 
branch  of  transport. 

In  order  that  a  view  of  the  entire  freights  on  the  transport  to  and  fitim 
foreign  countries  may  be  presented,  the  following  statement  of  freights 
on  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1845,  is  given : 


Abticui. 

Valae. 

Fnrigto. 

Cotton, •• 

Tobacco, 

Rice...... 

Flour 

Lead, , 

Agricultural  products — provisions  of  all  kinds, 

^U739,000 
7,469,000 
2,160,000 
5,398,000 
342,000 
8,641,000 

11,057,000 

11,173,000 

15.346.000 

1,315,000 

$8,729,000 

1,OQ»,OUO 

354,000 

954,000 

36.000 

780,000 

2,152,000 

Lumber,  oil,  fish,  and  all  the  materials  of  the  forest  and  ) 
theses, ' 

Manufactured  articles  in  the  United  States 

Foreign  articles  imported  into  the  United  States, 

Unenumerated  articles, 

363,000 
390,0(10 
l7l,0iK) 

S114,640,000J 

$14,95S,00G 

It  thus  appears  from  the  forej^oing  statements  that 

Freights  on  imports  for  domestic  manufacture  amounted  to $3,754,150 

*«        on  exports  for  foreign  manufacture,  "  9,758,000 

**       on  exports  of  our  domestic  manufacture,  *<  363,000 

$13,875,150 

Freights  on  imports  of  foreign  manufacture,  amounted  to • 929,865 

<*        on  imports,  for  consumption,  as  imported,  **    .      .«.  $2,985,005  >     *>  o^c /yi< 

•«        on  exports,  of  foreign  imports,  •«  ...      390,000  5     •^»'*^^»wo 

**       OB  exports  of  the  bulky  articles  of  our  fisheries,  our  forests,  and  )     a  Ain  nnn 

4)f  our  agriculture,  to 5     ^»«V^ 

Whole  amount • $r>2,627,oeo 
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It  is  interesting  to  remark,  from  this  statement,  the  very  small  amount 
of  freights  received  for  the  transport  of  foreign  manufactured  articles, 
that  composed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  value  of  our  imports  ;  ^ 
the  very  large  amount  of  freights  received  for  the  transport  of  the 
imports  and  exports  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  very  large  amount  of  freights  for  the  transport  of  the  bulky  articles 
of  our  fisheries,  our  forests,  and  of  our  agriculture. 

The  very  large  amount  of  freights  received  for-  articles  for  manufac- 
ture at  home  and  abroad, presents  those  crude  materials  in  a  strong  point  of 
view,  and  proves  to  us^^  that  in  considering  the  navigation  employed,  we 
should  regard  the  quantity  and  bulk  of  the  commodity,  and  the  distant 
places  from  and  to  which  it  is  transported. 

We  have  seen  that  British  navigation  was  largely  engaged  in  the 
transport  of  those  commodities,  and  if  our  anticipations  were  realized, 
our  own  navigation  would,  before  long,  be  entirely  superseded  in  that 
branch  of  its  employment  connected  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
and  her  North  American  Provinces  and  West  Indian  and  South  American 
Colonies. 

Let  us  look  at  our  trade  with  other  foreign  countries,  as  it  was  prior  to 
the  change  induced  by  the  introduction  of  our  manufacturing  systems, 
and  as  it  is  at  the  present  period. 


Importa. 

DoBMctie 
Exports. 

— - 

Tons  of 
Shippiog.* 

In  the  year  1828— 
Our  trade  with  the  Dutch  East  Indiefl,. . .. 
««      «•        ««     '«    British  Edst  Indies, ... 
«      it        cc   Manilla, 

VdueinDollan. 

113,000 

1,543,000 

60,000 

5,340,000 

317,000 
3,009,000 

1,904,000 

Value  in  Dollars. 

83,000 
55,000 
20.000 
230,000 
94,000 
1,506,000 

1,776,000 

Value  in  DoUan. 
1,454 
2,589 
829 

«      ««        ««    China, ...t 

9,900 

1,363 

24,482 

«      «        «    Buenos Ayres&Montevideo, 
««      "        "    Brazil, 

"      "        «    other     South    American  { 
ports,  and  West  Coast  of  N.  America,..  ) 

8,672 

In  the  year  1845— 

Our  trade  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 

"      "        "     "   British  East  Indies,.... 

««      •«       "    Manilla, 

««      ««       «    China, 

«      *«       «    Buenos  Ayre8&  Montevideo, 
««      ««       ««    Brazils, 

12,286,000 

3,763,000 

49,291 

935,000 
1,650,000 

725,000 
4.931,000 
l,5ol,000 
6,883,000 

8,434,000 

98,000 

338,000 

92,000 

1,110,000 

640,000 

2,409,000 

2,574,000 

4,900* 
10,479 

6,636 
15,036 
17,300 
48,550 

«      ««       «    the  other  South  American  ) 
ports,  and  West  Coast  North  America,  j 

19,747 

21,519,000 

7,257,000 

122,647 

Increase  •..••••••••....•...•• 

75  per  cent. 

90  per  cent. 

150  percent: 

This  double  increase  of  tonnage  employed,  over  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  imports,  is  owing  to  the  present  importation  of  the  coarse  and 
bulky  articles  for  manufacture,  instead  of  the  manufactured  silk  and  cot- 
ton goods  of  China,  Manilla  and  Calcutta,  imported  from  those  countries 
sixteen  years  ago. 

To  be  more  particular,  we  now  give  a  general  description  of  the  goods 
imported  in  1828  : 
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Vain*. 

Manufactured  cotton  goods, • $1,041,000 

Manufactured  ailk  geodt, 2,627,000 

Indigo,  [which  was  imported  for  export,] 1,090,000 

Hidea, 1,040,000 

Sugar, 284,000 

Copper,  in  pigs  or  bars, 650,000 

Teas, 1,800,000 

Wool • 18,000 

Coffee, 1,700,000 

Specie, • 1,000,000 

Unenumarated  articles, 1,096,000 


Ditto  in  1845— 


$12,286,000 


Valve. 


Manufactured  cotton  goods $1 ,500 

Manufactured  silk  goods, 1 50,000 

Indigo, 660,000 

Hides, 3,600,000 

Sugar,. 


Copper,  in  pigs  or  bars, 365,000 

Teas, 4,075,000 

Wool, 563,000 

Coffee 6,600,000 

Saltpetre, 500,000 


Valae. 

Linseed,   300.000 

Gunny  bags no,0(JO 

Drugs  and  dye  stuffs, 15O,0(i0 

Ginger, 40,000 

419,000Cocoa, 170,000 


Spices, 15,000 

Hemp. 248,000 

Specie, 1.200,000 

Unenumerated  articles, 2,381,000 


$21,519»000 


It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  increased  employment  of  our  tonnage  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  in  this  distant  transport,  has  heen  from  the 
importation  of  the  raw  materials  for  manufacture  in  our  country,  and  of 
the  increased  quantities  of  coffee  and  teas ;  and,  no  douht,  the  increased 
exportation  of  our  domestic  products  to  those  distant  places  has  been 
promoted  by  this  increase  in  imports.  Those  domestic  products,  were 
manufactured  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  lumber  and  articles  of  furniture, 
provisipns  of  all  kinds,  naval  stores,  cotton,  tobacco,  ice,  candles,  &c. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  our  trade  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  following  statistical  tables  will  show  to  what  extent  our 
narigating  interest  has  been  affected : 


InportM. 

DobmUc 
Exports 

Tom  of  Ship, 
piflf  E-ployod. 

In  the  year  1828— 

Our  trade  with  the  West  Indies 

««       ««      •«    Mexico   ••••• •••• 

V^Mia  Dollan. 

13,547,000 

4,800,000 

321,000 

250,000 

Value  in  Dollan. 

10,058,000 

522,000 

188.000 

131,000 

81,000 

ValMiaDoOan. 
341,200 

f         28,000 

«<       «      "    Madeira  and  other  Islands,. 
.•<       «<      *«    Africa,  generally,. .  • 

8,000 
4,600 

••       "      "    the  South  Seas, .  • 

17,000 

In  the  year  1845— 
Our  trade  with  the  West  Indies 

18,918,000 

]  0,980,000 

398.800 

16,194,000 

2,400,000 

77,000 

465,000 

41,000 

13,880,000 

1,360,000 

228,000 

597,000 

352,000 

539,000 

It       €€      «    Mexico, 

29,000 

5.000 

10,600 

49,400 

««       ««      ««    Madeira  and  other  iBlandfl,. 

u       «      «<    Africa,  generally 

"       "      "    theSouthSeas 

19,177,000 

16,417,000 

633,000 

Increase 

triflini(. 

50  per  cent. 

60  per  cent. 
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Thus  pro  viDg,  that  with  the  same  value  in  imports,  we  had  fiftv  per  cent, 
iocrease  in  the  value  of  our  exports  of  domestic  products,  and  sixty  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed.  This  increase  in  ton- 
nage is  only  to  be  accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  articles  imported,  that  is  to  say,  from  arti- 
cles of  small  bulk  and  large  cost,  to  articles  of  large  bulk  and  small  cost. 
The  principal  articles  which  have  produced  this  result,  are  indigo  and  cot-» 
ton,  which  we  no  longer  import  in  increased  quantities ;  and^f  sugar,  dye 
woods,  molasses,  and  cocoa — and  of  these,  sugar  is  the  most  important. 

In  the  year  1828,  our  import  from  the  Weit  Indiei,  wm  47,000,000  lbs.  brown  >  .,,_.„ 

6,000,000  lbs.  white  J  ■"8»^ 


.$3,200,000 
In  the  year  1845,  our  import  from  the  West  Indies,  was  1 70,000,000  lbs.  brown  > 


Costing. 
!  year  1842 

Costing. 


4,000,000 lbs.  white  l*^fSm. 
•6,400,000 


Making,  against  an  increase  in  cost  of  one  hundred  per  cent.,  an  in- 
crease in  weight  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent. 

This  diminished  cost  and  increased  quantity  of  sugars  imported  in  1845, 
was  owin?  to  the  increased  demand  for  low  cost  sugars  by  the  refiners  of 
sugar  in  this  country. 
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Import!. 

Domotde 
Export!. 

Tons  of  Ship, 
ping  Employod. 

In  the  year  1828— 
Oar  trade  with  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 

"      ••        "    France 

"      *«        "    Great  Britain, 

"      "        «    other  parts  of  Europe 

«<      c<        <(    British  North  American  > 

Provinces, J 

Value  in  Dollars. 

4,336,000 

8,SOO,000 

32,801.000 

11,214,000 

447,000 

Vala«  in  Dollars. 

2,048,000 

7,091,000 

20,091,000 

5,085,000 

1,618,000 

Value  In  Dollan. 

54,600 

63,000 

254,200 

136,100 

62,000 

In  the  year  1845— 
Our  trade  with  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 
«<      ««        «    France, '• 

57,298,008 

35,993,000 

569,900 

• 

4,211,000 

15,950,000 

42,091,000 

4,059,000 

1,465,000 

4,668,000 

11,861,000 

47,793,000 

6,346,000 

6,360,000 

74,000 

118,000 

541,000 

197,000 

1,197,000 

«      "        ««    Great  Britain, 

"      "        «<    other  parte  of  Europe,. . . . 
4«      u        u    BritishN.  A.  Provinees,.. 

67,776,000 

76,028,000 

2.127,000 

Inerease, 

18  per  cent. 

no  per  cent 

376  per  cent. 

From  an  examination  into  the  causes  of  the  changes  in  imports  and 
domestic  exports  from  and  to  those  several  parts  of  the  world,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  increased  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  year 
1845— 

To  and  from  the  Mediterranean — 

Was  from  the  greater  quantities  of  low  cost  wools,  rags,  and  other  crude 
materials,  and  fruits  from  Sicily  and  Smyrna,  and  of  our  agricultural  and 
^manufactured  products  carried  there  in  exchange. 

To  and  from  Great  Britain  and  France^ 

m 

Was  only  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
Mine  description  of  articles  in  the  two  periods. 
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To  mndfr&m  tht  other  porta  of  Europe-^ 

Was  from  an  increase  in  our  domestic  exports  of  about  twenty  per  cent., 
and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  imports  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  some 
of  the  articles  of  import  in  which  that  reduction  strikingly  appears,  riz: 


Manufactorei  of  cotton,  wooU  ud  flax,.. 

Ditto        of  iroh  and  vtoel, 

Ditto        of  glan, ••••• 

Ditto        of  leather,. 

Ditto        of  sailcloth 

Ditto        of  linseed  oil,  &c., 

Ditto        of  cordage,. 

Unmanufactared  hemp, 

Ditto  flax 

Ditto  wool, 

Ditto  rags, • 


189& 


Value  in  DoUara. 

2,190.0U0 

a,204,CXX) 

458.000 

330.fX)0 

345,000 

130,000 

145,000 

990.000 

37,000 

97,000 

none. 


6,926,000 


1845. 


Value  in  Dollan. 

165,500 

677.000 

128.000 

2,100 

186,000 

13,000 

54,000 

211,000 

31,000 

31,000 

12,000 


1,510,600 


Thus  showing  a  reduction  in  the  manufactured  goods  imported  from 
those  countries  of  more  than  four  hundred  per  cent.,  and  in  the  hemp, 
flax,  &c.,  of  more  than  two  hundred  per  cent. 

These  facts  are  certainly,  of  importance  in  consideting  thelmployment 
of  our  shipping  from  the  transport  of  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton,  flax, 
hemp,  iron,  and  coals,  coastwise  in  our  own  country,  and  hides,  linseed, 
and  other  raw  materials  from  abroad,  for  the  manufacture  in  our  country 
of  goods  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  foreign  manufactured  goods 
imported  and  consumed  by  us  sixteen  years  ago. 

To  and  from  the  Briti$h  Provmeet — 

Was  from  the  increased  employment,  mostly  by  British  shipping^  in  the 
trade  between  this  country  and  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  the  articles  transported  having  been  wheat,  flour,  fish,  coal,  kjc. 
This  subject  has  been  most  ably  explained  by  the  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing, 
in  his  report  to  Congress  of  the  14th  April,  1842,  to  which  document  we 
refer  for  a  correct  view  of  it. 

We  ;would  now  call  attention  to  a  more  particular  notice'  of  several 
articles  of  import,  referred  to  in  our  statement,  and  which  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  employment  of  our  shipping,  viz : 

Linseed. 

The  import  of  this  article  the  last  year,  principally  from  Calcutta,  gave  >     a^q-  q^^ 
freights  to  our  shipping  amounting,  per  estimate,  to )     '*'*'»^" 

And  the  export  to  England  of  the  oil  cake,  the  part  of  the  seed  remain-  f 
ing  after  the  oil  has  been   extracted,  gave  freights  amounting,  per  >         50,000 
estimate,  to ) 

,  $255,000 

This  article  has  been  imported  at  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  the  proposition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommends  a  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  at  the  same  time  it  recommends  a  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  linseed  oil,  instead  of  the  present  duty  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  equal  to  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem 
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on  its  cost.  Should  this  change  take  place,  this  employment  will  be  lost, 
as  "we  shall  not  have  sufficient  protection  against  the  policy  of  Holland, 
England,  and  Crermany,  in  their  import  of  that  raw  material,  manufac- 
ture of  it,  and  export  of  the  oil.  Those  countries  will  supply  us,  as  for- 
merly, with  their  manufactured  linseed  oil. 

Sugar, 

The  import  of  this  article  the  last  year  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  >  ttiQO  ooo 

Hope,  has  giren  freights  to  our  shipping  amounting  to  over s  ' 

And    in   payment  therefor,  on  exports  of  domestic  products  to  those)  q<  nnn 

places,  to  over *. 5  ^^*^^ 

Making, $125,000 

This  sugar  is  of  too  ordinary  a  quality  to  he  consumed  in  this  country 
until  it  has  been  refined ;  consequently  this  branch  of  our  trade  would  be 
lost  should  our  refineries  of  sugar  be  discontinued. 

The  import  of  sugars  from  Brazils  and  the  West  Indies  for  refining,  gave  7     ^07  <(y) 
freights  to  our  shipping,  the  last  year,  amounting  to >     ^    >^^ 

Making  the  whole  freights  on  foreign  sugars  imported  for  refining  the  last  year,  ^537,500 
besides  the  freights  on  our  exports  in  exchange  for  this  article. 

These  sugars  now  pay  a  duty  of  two  and  one-half  cents  peV  pound  on 
the  brown,  and  four  cents  per  pound  on  the  white,  and  their  manufacture 
in  this  country  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  pound  on  foreign 
refined  sugars :  this  is  a  protection  against  the  policy  of  foreign  nations 
and  applies  particularly  to  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  which  nations,  in 
their  encouragement  to  their  extensive  sugar  colonies  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  as  well  as  to  their  refineries  at  home,  grant  a  bounty  on  the 
export  of  their  home  refined  sugars,  besides  a  return  of  the  duty  on  the 
foreign  raw  material  from  which  it  was  refined. 

The  efiect  of  the  change  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  th^  Treasury, 
firom  the  present  specific  duties  on  the  raw  and  refined  articles,  to  an  equjil 
ad  valorem  duty,  would  be  to  admit  the  raw  material  at  a  duty  varying 
from  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  to  two  cents  per  pound,  depend- 
ing on  the  fluctuating  costs  in  the  E^t  and  West  Indies,  and  Brazils. 
But  we  could  not  continue  to  import  raw  sugars  for  refining ;  we  could 
not  refine  them  ifimportedj  nor  could  we  even  refin^  the  sugars  produced  in 
this  country ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  English  and  Dutch  low  cost 
refined  sugars  would  be  thrown  into  our  market,  whenever  these  countries 
had  surplus  stocks  on  hand,  which  would  interrupt,  and  for  the  time  sus- 
pend our  works,  and  toithout  continuous  work  our  establishments  cannot  be 
supported.  And  whenever  the  sugar  refineries  in  this  country  have  been 
destroyed,  and  we  are  made  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  our  refined 
sugars,  the  prices  of  that  article  will  be  enhanced  to  suit  the  refineries 
in  those  countries,  and  severely  to  the  cost  of  the  consumers  in  this 
country. 

Copper, 

In  pigs  or  bars,  and  copper  ores,  are  imported  from  Chili  and  Cuba,  and 
the  freights  of  the  past  year  amounted  to  about  $50,000  ;  about  one-half 
of  this  crude  copper  is  manufactured  into  sheathing  copper  in  this  country. 
It  is  imported  free  of  duty,  and  forei^  manufactured  sheathing  copper  is 
imported  from  Great  Britain  free  of  duty. 


tl3,400 
08,100 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommends  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  wi 
valorem  on  those  crude  articles.  If  it  is  imposed,  it  will  prevent  their  im- 
portation for  the  manufacture  of  sheathing  copper  ;  our  supply  of  that 
article  will  be  from  Great  Britain ;  and  when  our  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  article  are  demolished,  will  not  the  price  of  this  arti- 
cle be  higher  than  it  is  now  under  our  manufacture  ?  What  advantage 
will  it  be,  excepting  to  the  British  manu&cturer  ?  As  a  means  of  reve- 
nue, it  will  be  entirely  nugatory. 

Our  government  certainly  can  derive  no  advantage  fix»m  it,  and  from 
whence  are  they  to  obtain  the  supply  needed  for  the  navy  ?  Will  they 
contract  with  the  British  manufacturer  for  it  ?  If,  instead  of  adopting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  recommendation,  our  Government  would 
protect  it  to  the  very  limited  extent  of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
foreign  manufactured  sheathing  copper,  leavins  the  crude  article  to  be  im- 
ported free  of  duty,  the  following  change  in  Uiat  trade  would  result: 

Instead  of  the  freights  on  2,680  torn  of  sheathing  copper,  from  Great  Bri- 
ain,  at  9i  per  ton 

We  should  receive  the  freights  on  6,540  tons  of  pig  copper,  and  copper  ore, 
at915  per  ton........ • •... 

Making  a  difference  in  freights,  of • $S4,700 

besides  the  freight  on  the  coal  and  other  articles  for  the  works,  and  on  our  exports 
to  Chili  and  Peru,  which  trade  would  be  stopped,  if  we  could  not  take  the  crude 
copper  and  ore  in  exchange. 

Works  for  the  smelting  of  copper  ore  have  just  been  established,  at 
great  cost,  in  this  country,  and  if  they  are  not  made  useless  by  the  pro- 
posed duty  on  it,  they  will  materially  lessen  the  importations  of  copper 
in  bars,  whilst  they  will  increase  it  in  ore  ;  and  the  following  is  an  esti- 
mate of  what  this  change  in  the  trade  would  produce  to  our  navigation : 

The  quantity  of  copper  ore,  yielding  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  copper,  f 

to  make  4,000  tons  of  copper,  (the  quantity  now  annually  used»)  would  >  #120,000 
be  8,000  tons  from  Chili,  at  $15  per  ton  freight,.  •  • ) 

And8,000  tons  from  Cuba,  at  $7  per  ton  freight,. 56,000 

Making  an  amount  of  freights  of, #176,000 

instead  of  the  freight  of  the  manufactured  articles  from  Great  Britain,  >  on  nm 
4,000  tons,  at  $5 J         ^'^ 

Difference  in  favour  of  our  own  manufacture  of, • #156,000 

Wool. 
This  article  is  imported  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Smyrna,  principally 
the  cheap  wool  of  the  wild  ^eep  of  South  America,  only  fit  to  be  mano- 
factured  after  it  has  been  cleaned  of  the  burs,  with  which  it  is  filled. 
Machinery  has  been  constructed  in  this  country  to  efiect  that  object,  and 
it  is  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  low  cost  woollen  fabrics.  The  pre- 
sent duty  is  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  its  cost,  and  the  proposed  alte- 
ration of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  to  make  the  duty  twenty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  its  cost.  It  is  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
the  imported  cheap  fabric,  from  the  same  wool  manufactured  abroad,  from 
the  present  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  the  duty  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  on  blankets,  from  twenty-five  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  to  fifiteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Such  alteration  would  ef- 
fectually destroy  this  branch  of  commerce  and  manufitetore,  and  lender 
useless  the  costly  works  now  employed  in  it 
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This  moTemeiit  of  a  duty  prohibitiog  the  importations  of  this  cheap 
"wool,  if  to  protect  the  wool-growing  interest  in  this  country,  woald  be 
of  little  avail,  should  it  be  adopted  together  with  the  reduction  on  the 
cheap  manu&ctures  from  the  same  %rool  in  Great  Britain ;  for  in  that 
event,  the  same  fabrics,  from  the  same  raw  material,  would  be  placed  in 
our  markets,  only  coming  from  manufacturing  establishments  in  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  country.  Great 
Britain  admits  that  wool  free  of  any  duty,  and  has  the  same  machinery 
for  cleaning  and  manufacturing  it. 

Bagiy  Hide9,  Woods  of  varunu  kindst 

And  a  variety  of  other  foreign  raw  materials,  imported  for  our  manu- 
factures of  paper,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  machinery,  &c.,  on 
which  the  S^retary  has  either  proposed  new  duties,  or  increased  the 
old,  disclose  an  equally  injurious  change  for  the  employment  of  our 
navigation,  from  its  losing  the  transportation  of  these  articles. 

We  should  also  notice  the  vastly  increased  amount  of  our  registered 
tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade — in  the  transport  of  cotton,  hemp, 
sugar,  flour,  pork,  and  other  articles  of  provisions  from  the  South,  and 
iron  and  coal  from  the  Middle  States. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  respecting  our  commercial  interests, 
and,  connected  with  them,  our  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and,  agricultural 
interests,  is  it  not  clear  that  a  leading  object  of  our  government  should  be 
to  protect  those  interests,  and  all  of  them,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  pre- 
judiced by  the  action  of  foreign  nations,  seeking  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  own  subjects,  by  their  commercial  policy,  at  our  expense  ? 

In  this  connexion,  allusion  may  be  fieiirly  made  to  Great  Britain,  in 
terms ;  oecause  it  appears  that  nearly  all  the  foreign  navigation  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  country  is  British,  and  because  '^  our  rulers"  now 
refer  us  to  her  proposed  liberal  free  /raefe  commcrcia/ /»oltcy,  as  affording  an 
example  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  in  referring  to  this  liberal  example  of  Great 
Britainj  to  look  back  at  the  efiects,  depicted  in  the  foregoing  pages,  on 
our  navigating  interests,  from  the  commercial  arrangements  B^e  with 
Great  Britain  in  1 830, /rom  the  confidence  of  our  Government  in  the  same 
UberaX  ^'  right  hand  of  fellowships^  held  out  to  it  by  that  great  nation. 
The  manufactures  of  our  Northern  and  Middle  States  are  coming  now 
•  into  quick  and  active  competition  with  those  of  England  in  foreign  mar- 
kets ;  she  recognises  us  as  rivals,  and  has  not  been  slow  to  perceive  the 
effeeXa  upon  herself  of  this  new  competition.  She  would  gladly  check 
this  new  opponent ;  and  well  understands  that  her  desires  in  this  behalf 
would  be  best  attained  by  turning  from  the  channels  of  manufacture,  into 
those  of  agriculture,  the  industry  of  our  people.  And  therefore  she  offers 
to  receive  the  products  of  our  soil,  free  of  duty,  to  minister  to  the  wanta 
of  her  poorly  fed  population. 

We  have  had  too  many  reasons  to  know  what  England  means  by  a 
^Miberal  policy,"  to  be  taken  in  by  a  name. 

If  Great  Britain  can  efiect  such  change  in  our  industrial  pursuits  as  she 
seeks  to  do,  she  will efiectually  promote  these  five  objects^ 

1st.  Get  rid  of  a  poweiful  rival  for  the  raw  materials  procured  in 
foreign  markets. 

2d.  Get  rid  of  a  powerful  rival  for  her  manufactured  commodities  in 
foreign  markets. 
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3d.  Obtain,  but  not  from  us,  a  cheap  supply  of  prorisioDs,  wbeneTer 
the  season  produces  a  scanty  supply  uom  her  own  agriculture,  for  the 
wants  of  her  poor  population. 

4th.  Obtain  a  largely  increased  narket  for  her  manufoctured  commodi- 
ties. 

5th.  Obtain  increased  employment  for  her  shipping,  in  the  increased 
import  of  raw  materials  and  export  of  her  manufactured  commodities. 

Besides  accomplishing  these  ends  and  securing  their  collateral  henefite 
in  trade,  she  will  do  much  to  make  these  United  States  dependent  upoo 
herself  and  on  other  foreign  nations  for  the  common  articles  of  everyday 
consumption. 

Such  will  be  the  eflfects  of  her  ^'  liberal  policy"  upon  a  country  that  now 
promises,  if  a  proper,  fostering,  and  protecting  care  is  taken  of  her  general 
interests  by  her  General  Gorernment,  to  become,  and  to  remain,  one  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.   ANDREW  STEWART, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MARCH  14tii.  1846. 

We  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  the  following 
clear  exposition  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  on  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
of  the  grain-growing  States. 

It  gives  us  unfeigned  pleasure  thus  to  place  on  record,  for  fdtore  refer-* 
ence,  this  inimitable  and,  as  we  think,  unanswerable  document ;  and  we 
would  that  a  copy  of  it  were  in  the  possession  of  every  fermer  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Stewart  treats  the  subject  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
fortifies  all  his  arguments  with  incontrovertible  fects. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  some  anti-tariff  man  undertake  to  answer  this 
speech ;  but  we  have  no  hope  of  any  such  attempt.  If  the  tariff  is  over- 
thrown, it  will  be  by  a  blind  adherence  to  the  mandates  of  party.  Every 
argument  that  we  have  yet  seen  attempted  has  been  an  entire  fidlure. 
The  truth  is,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  stated,  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
Englishmen  are  to  have  the  American  market  to  sustain  the  Agricolture 
of  England,  or  whether  the  American  citizen  is  to  have  preserved  for  his 
use  the  very  best  market  which  the  world  presents  to  him.  There  is  no 
escape  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  we  have  never  seen  a  more 
practical  or  more  able  vindication  of  American  agricultural  interests  than 
is  here  given. 

Speeches  of  members  of  Congress  have  so  wide  a  circulation  through 
the  daily  press,  that  we  have  not  thought  ourselves  justified  in  devoting 
our  pages  to  some  of  those  which  have  been  delivered,  and  which  have 
been  highly  useful  and  creditable  to  their  authors ;  but  we  are  much  - 
mistaken,  if  there  is  a  single  reader  of  the  National  Magazine  who  will 
not  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  we  could  not  occupy  the  same  space 
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"With  a  more  important  exposition,  or  more  conclusive  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  policy  which  it  is  our  highest  pleasure  to  ad  vocate,  than  will  he  found 
in  this  powerful  speech  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  FARMERS. 

I  had  not  intended,  said  Mr.  S.,  to  say  one  word  ahout  the  tariff;  hut  I 
am  strongly  tempted  to  state  a  fact  or  two,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman- from 
Virginia.  That  gentleman  dwelt  entirely  on  the  benefits  of  foreign  trade. 
He  went  altogether  in  favour  of  importing  foreign  goods,  and  creating  a 
market  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners.  Would  our  own  agriculture  be  bene- 
fited by  a  process  like  this  ?  Nothing  could  more  effectually  divert  the 
benefit  firom  our  own  people  and  pour  it  in  a  constant  stream  upon  foreign 
labour.  No  American  interest  was  so  much  benefited  by  a  protective 
system  as  that  of  agriculture.  The  foreign  market  was  nothing,  the  home 
market  was  every  thing,  to  them  ;  it  was  as  one  hundred  to  one.  The 
tariff  gave  us  the  great  home  market,  while  the  gentleman's  scheme 
was  to  secure  us,  at  best,  but  the  chance  of  a  market  abroad,  while  it 
effectually  destroyed  our  secure  and  invaluable  market  at  home.  The 
gentleman  says  he  is  very  anxious  to  compete  with  the  pauper  labour  of 
£urope.  I  will  tell  him  one  fact :  With  all  the  protection  we  now  enjoy, 
Great  Britain  sends  into  this  country  eight  dollars'  worth  of  her  agricul- 
tural productions,  to  one  dollar's  worth  of  all  our  agricultural  productions 
(save  cotton  and  tobacco)  that  she  takes  from  us. 

Mr.  Bayly.     Does  that  gentleman  assert  that  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.     I  do — and  will  prove  it. 

Mr.  Bayly.  Then  you  will  prove  the  returns  false  which  are  made 
by  our  own  government. 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir ;  I  will  prove  it  by  the  returns  furnished  by  Mr. 
Walker  hinuielf  in  support  of  the  bill  which  he  has  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.  Now,  I  assert,  and  can  prove,  that  more  than 
half  the  value  of  all  tRe  British  goods  imported  into  this  countiy  consist  of 
agricultural  products,  changed  in  famiy  converted  and  manu&ctured  into 
goods.  And  I  invite  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  facts.  I  challenge  the 
gentleman  to  the  scrutiny.  Take  down  all  the  articles  in  a  store,  one 
after  another — estimate  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  the  bread  and 
meat,  and  other  agricultural  products,  which  have  entered  into  their  fabri- 
cation, and  it  will  be  found  that  one-half  and  more  of  their  value  consists 
of  the  productions  of  the  soil — agricultural  produce  in  its  strictest  sense. 

Now,  by  reference  to  Mr.  Walker's  Report,  it  will  be  seen  that,  for 
twelve  years  back,  we  have  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies annually  52|  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods,  but  call  it  50 
millions,  while  she  took  of  all  our  agricultural  products,  (save  cotton  and 
tobacco,)  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars'  worth.  Thus,then, 
assuming  one-half  the  value  of  her  goods  to  be  a^icultural,  it  gives  us 
25  millions  of  her  agricultural  produce  to  2^  millions  of  ours  taken  by 
her,  which  is  just  ten  to  one  ;  to  avoid  cavil,  I  put  it  at  eight  to  one.  To 
test  the  truth  of  his  position,  he  was  prepared,  if  time  permitted,  to  refer 
to  numerous  facts.  But  for  the  information  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  so  great  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  oppressed  farmers,  I  will 
tell  him  that  we  have  imported  yearly,  for  twenty-six  years,  (so  says  Mr. 
Walker's  Report,)  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  wooUm 
goods.     Last  year  we  imported  $10,666,176  worth.     Now,  one-half  and. 
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more  of  the  value  of  this  cloth  was  made  up  of  wool,  the  suhsistence  of 
labour,  and  other  agricultural  productions.  The  general  estimate  is,  that 
the  wool  alone  is  half.  The  universal  custom  among  farmers,  when  thej 
had  their  wool  manufactured  on  the  shares,  was  to  ^ive  the  manufacturer 
half  the  cloth.  Thus  we  import,  and  our  farmers  have  to  pay  for,  fice 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  foreien  wool  every  year  in  the  form  of  clotb, 
mostly  the  production  of  sheep  feeding  on  the  grass  and  grain  of  Great 
Britain,  while  our  own  wool  is  worthless,  for  want  of  a  market ;  and  this 
is  the  policy  the  gentleman  recommends  to  American  farmers.  Yes,  sir^ 
and  the  gentleman  is  not  satisfied  with  Jive  millions,  but  wishes  to  increase 
it  to  ten  millions  a  year  for  foreign  wool.  Will  the  gentleman  deny  this  ? 
He  dare  not.  He  has  declared  for  Mr.  Walker's  bill,  reducing  the  duties 
on  woollens  tiearly  one-half,  with  a  view  to  increoMe  the  revenue ;  of 
course,  the  imports  must  be  doubled,  making  the  import  of  cloth  twenty 
millions  instead  often,  and  of  wool  ten  instead  of  five  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum. 

This  was  the  gentleman's  plan  to  favour  the  farmers — BrUuh  fiiuiners — 
by  giving  them  the  American  market.  His  plan  was  to  buy  every  thing, 
sell  nothmg,  and  get  rich.  (A  laugh.)  What  was  true  as  to  cloth,  was 
equally  true  as  to  every  thing  else.  Take  a  hat,  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  yard 
of  silk  or  lace,  analyze  it,  resolve  it  into  its  constituent  elements,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  raw  material,  and  the  subsistence  of  labour,  and  other 
agricultural  products,  constituted  more  than  one-half  of  its  entire  value. 
The  pauper  labour  of  Europe  employed  in  manufacturing  silk  and  lace 
got  what  it  eat — no  more  ;  and  this  is  what  you  pay  for  when  you  pur- 
chase their  goods.  Break  up  your  home  manufiictures  and  home  markets, 
import  every  thing  you  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer».  Oh!  what  friends  these  gentlemen  are  to  the  farmers,  and 
mechanics,  and  labourers,  of  this  country — no,  sir,  I  am  wrong,  of  Oreai 
Britain. 

Now,  I  ask  whether  wool  is  not,  in  the  strictest  sense,  an  agricultural 
production  ^  And  if  we  import  ten  millions  in  cloth,  is  not  five  millions 
of  that  sum  paid  for  the  wool  alone — a  product  of  British  farmers  ?  As 
a  still  stronger  illustration  of  his  argument,  Mr.  S.  referred  to  the  article 
of  iron.  Last  year,  according  to  Mr.  Walker's  Report,  we  imported 
$9,043,396  worth  of  foreign  iron,  and  its  manufactures,  mostly  from 
Great  Britain,  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  which,  as  every  practical  man 
knew,  consisted  of  agricultural  produce — nothing  else.  Iron  is  made  of 
ore  and  coal ;  and  what  is  the  ore  and  coal  buried  in  your  mountains 
worth  ^  Nothing — nothing  at  all,  unused.  What  gives  it  value  ?  The 
labour  of  horses,  oxen,  mules,  and  men.  And  what  sustained  this  lahour 
but  corn  and  oats,  hay  and  straw,  for  the  one,  and  bread,  and  meat,  and 
vegetables  of  every  kind,  for  tlie  other  .^  These  agricultural  products 
were  purchased  and  consumed,  and  this  made  up  nearly  the  whole  price 
of  the  iron,  which  the  manufacturer  received  and  paid  over  to  the  fiEumers, 
again  and  again,  as  often  as  the  process  was  repeated.  Well,  is  not  iron 
made  in  England  of  the  same  materials  that  it  is  made  of  here  }  Certainly ; 
then  is  not  lour-fiflhs  of  the  value  of  British  iron  made  up  of  British  agri- 
cultural produce  ?  and  if  we  purchase  nine  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
British  iron  a  year,  do  we  not  pay  six  or  seven  millions  of  this  sum  for  - 
the  produce  of  British  farmers — ^grain,  hay,  grass,  bread,  meat,  and  other 
provisions  for  man  and  beast — sent  here  for  sale  in  the  form  of  iron  }  He 
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pnt  it  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bayly)  to  say  if  this  was  not 
true  to  the  letter.     He  challenged  him  to   deny  it,  or  disprove  it,  if  he 
could.     The  gentleman's  plan  was  to  break  down  these  great  and  grow- 
ing markets  for  our  own  farmers,  and  give  our  markets  to  the  British ; 
and  yet  he  professed  to  be  a  friend  to  American  farmers  ! !    ^'  From  such 
friends,  good  Lord  deliver  them  /"     One  remark  more  on  this  topic :  Se- 
cretary Walker  informs  us  that  the  present  duty  on  iron  is  75  per  cent., 
which  he  proposes  to  reduce  to  30  per  cent.,  to  increase  the  revenue.     To 
do  this,  must  he  not  then  double  the  imports  of  iron  ?     Clearly  he  must. 
Then  we  must  add  ten  or  twelve  millions  per  year  to  our  present  imports 
of  iron,  and  of  course  destroy  that  a^iount  of  our  domestic  supply  to 
make  room  for  it.     Thus,  at  a  blow,  in  the  single  article  of  iron,  this  bill 
is  intended  to  destroy  the  American  markets  for  at  least  eight  millions  of 
dollars' worth  of  domestic  agricultural  produce  to  be  supplied  from  abroad ; 
and   this  is  the  American — no  I  the  British — system  of  policy  which  is 
now  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  this  country  by  this  British-hating 
adnnnistration  !    Let  them  do  it,  and  in  less  than  two  years  there  will  not 
be  a  specie-payine  bank  in  the  country.     The  people  and  the  treasury 
will  be  again  bankrupt,  and  the  scenes  and  sufferings  of  1840  will  return  ; 
and  with  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  political  revolutions  of  that 
period. 

The  home  market,  Mr.  S.  contended,  was  every  thing  to  the  farmer, 
and  the  foreign  market  comparatively  nothing.  Massachusetts  alone  pur- 
chased and  consumed  fourteen  times  as  much  of  the  grain,  flour,  and  meat 
of  the  other  States  as  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  whom  we  took  fifty  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  manufectures  yearly. 
Massachusetts  took  35  millions  worth,  (exclusive  of  cotton  and  tobacco,) 
while  great  Britain  took  but  two  and  a  half ! !  Yet,  according  to  the 
gentleman  firdm  Virginia,  the  foreign  market  was  vastly  the  most 
important ! ! 

Mr.  Leake  here  put  this  question  to  Mr.  S. :  Whether  cotton  and 
tobacfco  were  not  agricultural  products  ? 

Mr.  S.  Certainly ;  but  they  are  not  our  only  agricultural  products. 
There  are  other  interests  in  this  country  worth  looking  after  and  pre- 
serving besides  cotton  and  tobacco.  But,  no  doubt,  the  gentleman  con- 
curs witff  Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  who  tells  us,  in  his  free  trade  report, 
which  has  so  delighted  England — and  no  wonder  it  has,  for  he  there  says 
we  must  take  more  British  goods,  because,  if  we  do  not,  ^'  England  must 
pay  for  our  *  bread-stuffs^ "  in  specie^  and,  "  not  having  it  to  spare,  she  veill 
bring  down,  to  evei* a  greater  extent,  ih^' price  of  our  cotton.^^  Yes,  "  our 
cotton'* — there  is  the  rub.  The  North  and  West  must  quit  wofk,  sell 
nothing,  and  bring  every  thing  from  England,  and  send  them  our  specie 
as  long  as  it  lasts,  so  that  England  may  have  ^^  specie  tospare*^  for  South- 
ern cotton — ^that's  the  plan,  thus  openly  and  boldly  proclaimed  by  the 
Secretary  and  his  followers.  We  of  the  North  and  West  must  send  our 
last  dollar  to  England  to  buy  bread  and  meat,  and  grass  and  gran,  in  the 
form  of  iron  and  cloth,  to  increase  the  price  of  ''  our  cotton^  We  must 
be  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  for  Great  Britain — paupers, 
slaves,  and  beggars,  that  England  may  have  ^'  specie  to  spare"  for  South- 
ern cotton.  This  is  the  undisguised  policy  and  purpose  of  the  Treasury 
Report.  But  Mr.  S.  would  say  to  these  Southern  gentlemen :  Dontt  be 
afraid.  You  will  have  your  cotton  market  still .  England  must  have  your 
cotton — she  cant  do  without  it  at  present.    But  beware ;  the  time  may 
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come  when  England  would  not  want  ^^  our  cottony'*^  and  the  South,  in  ton, 
would  cry  outmr  protection.  But  the  gentleman  congratulates  the  West 
with  the  prospect  of  an  early  repeal  of  tne  corn  laws.  But,  in  his  opinion, 
if  the  corn  laws  were  repealed,  the  people  of  the  West  would  scaicelj 
get  a  bushel  of  their  grain  into  England  on  any  terms. 

Mr.  Bayly.     Do  you  mean  what  you  say,  that  not  one  bushel  will  go 
there  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman,  by  giving  him  Lend 
Ashburton^s  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  few  days  ago.  He  states 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  grain  now  imported  in  Great  Britain  is  supplied 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  although  they  pay  a  tax  of  fifteen  shillings  the 
quarter  ;  while  that  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  passing  through 
Canada,  pays  but  four  shillings.  Repeal  the  duty  of  fifteen  shillings, 
and  will  they  not  supply  the  whole  ?  Most  clearly  they  will.  The  fact 
is  notorious,  that  most  of  dUr  grain  and  flour  now  goes  to  England  through 
her  colonial  ports,  and  at  colonial  duties,  thus  evading  the  operation  of 
the  corn  laws,  while  the  grain  and  flour  from  the  north  of  Europe  must 
always  pay  the  highest  duties  imposed  by  the  corn  laws.  Hence  Lord 
Ashburton  very  justly  argues,  that  we  must  be  overwhelmed  if  the  corn 
laws  are  repealed  ;  and  this  great  advantage,  now  enjoyed  by  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  of  importing  flour  and  grain  at  about  one-fourth  of  the 
duty  paid  by  the  importers  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas,  must  cease. 
Repeal  the  corn  laws — put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  us,  and  is  not 
the  question  settled,  and  the  market  lost  to  our  grain  and  flour  in  all  time  to 
come  ?  Nothing  can  be  clearer.  And  yet  gentlemen  exult  in  the  prospect  of 
a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  our  manu- 
factures and  home  markets  to  bring  it  about.  Such  will  be  the  operation 
of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  on  American  agriculture,  and  such  is  the 
statement  of  Lord  Ashburton,  who  perhaps  knows  as  much  about  the 
matter  as  even  the  learned  gentleman  from  Virginia.  But  this  is  not  all. 
This  opinion  of  Lord  Ashburton  is  sustained  by  the  most  intelligent  mer- 
chants in  Great  Britain.  Such  is  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  testimony 
recently  taken  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  subject.  Henry  Cleaver  Chapman^  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  kingdom,  says :  ^^  Repeal  the  corn  laws, 
and  the  growing  trade  with  Canada  and  the  Weeiem  States  ofi America 
will  be  crushed  by  the  cheaper  productions  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
^  Sea  ;  consequently,"  he  adds,  '^  America^  Canada,  and  British  shipping, 
would  receive  a  severe  and  decisive  blow"  by  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws.  But  still  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  exults  itf  the  prospect  of  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  boasts  of  the  market  it  will  open  to  our 
Western  farmers,  to  whom,  however,  he  will  not  give  one  dollar  for  their 
rivers  and  improvements — not  a  cent — but  is  anxious  to  seduce  them 
into  this  British  free  trade  trap.  But  he  would  say  to  \h^  West,  '^  timeo 
danaos,"  trust  your  friends,  and  beware  of  your  enemies.  Look  at  the 
boasted  fiyeign  market,  what  is  it  .^  Comparatively  nothing.  Look  at  facts. 
The  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  cotton 
and  tobacco,  is  estimated  at  one  thousand  millions  per  year.  Our  exports 
to  all  the  world  amounted  last  year  to  $11,195,515.  Of  this.  Great 
Britain  took  about  two  and  a  half.  All  the'  rest  was  consumed  at 
home.  So  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world  amounted  to  11  millions, and 
the  home  market  to  989  millions.  Yet  the  gentleman  had  just  pronounced 
the  foreign  nuirkets  every  thing  to  the  farmers^  and  the  home  markets 
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comparative  J  nothing.     But  another  fact.     Our  exports  of  manufactures 
last  year,  including  those  of  wood,  amounted  to  $13,429,166.  Assuming, 
as  in  the  case  of  British  manufactures,  that  one-half  th^ir  value  is  made 
up  of  American  agricultural  produce,  then  we  export  nearly  seven  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  produce,  in  the  form  of jnanu&ctures,  which 
does  not  glut  or  injure  the  foreign  markets,  for  our  flour  and  grain,  in  its 
original  form.     To  use  a  familiar  illustration :  Western  farmers  send  their 
corn,  hay,  and  oats,  thousands   of  dollars'  worth,  every  year,  to  the 
Eastern  market,  not  in  its  rude  and  original  form,  hut  in  the  form  of  hogs 
and  horses  ;  they  give  their  hay-stacks  life  and  legs,  and  make  them  trot 
to  market  with  the  farmer  on  their  back.    (A  laugh.)    So  the  British 
converted  their  produce,  not  into  hogs  or  horses,  but  into  cloth  and  iron, 
and  send  it  here  for  sale.  And,  viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  he  could 
demonstrate  thai  there  was  not  a  State  in  tbe  Union,  that  did  not  now 
consume  five  dollars'  worth  of  British  agricultural  produce,  to  one  dollar's 
worth  she  consumes  of  theirs.     Time  woul4  not  permit  him  to  go  into 
details ;  but  he  would  furnish  the  elements  from  which  any  one  could 
make  the  calculation.     Assuming  that  conmimption  and  exportation  are  in 
proportion  to  population,  then  we  import  50  millions  of  British  goods,  and 
25  millions — one-half — is  agricultural  produce.     We  export  to  England 
agricultural  produce  (excluding  cotton  and  tobacco)  2^  millions.    Divide 
these  sums,  25  and  2J  millions,  by  223,  the  number  of  Representatives, 
and  it  gives  $112,108  as  the  amount  of  British  agricultural  produce  con- 
sumed in  the  form  of  goods  in  each  Congressional  district ;  and  $11,210 
as  their  export  to  Great  Britain  of  agricultural  produce.     This  gives  the 
proportion  of  ten  to  one.     Yet  gentlemen  are  not  satisfied,  and  wish  still 
further  to  increase  the  import  of  British  goods,  and  still  further  prostrate 
and  destroy  the  American  farmer,  and  mechanic,  and  labouring  man,  to 
favour  foreigners.     To  show  the  eflect  upon  currency,  as  well  as  agri- 
culture, suppose  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bayly)  wants  a  new 
coat ;  he  goes  to  a  British  importer  and  pays  him  20  dollars,  hard  money, 
and  hard  to  get.     England  takes  none  of  your  rag  money.     (A  laugh.) 
Away  it  goes,  in  quicK  time.     We  see  no  more  of  it ;  as  far  as  circulation 
is  concerned,  the  gentleman  might  as  well  have  thrown  it  into  the  fire. 
I  want  a  coat.     I  go  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  buy  $20  worth 
of  American  broadcloth.     (He  wears  no  other,  and  he  would  compare 
coats  with  the  gentleman  on  the  spot.)     (A  laugh.)     Well,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  next  day,  gave  it  to  the  farmer  for  wool ;  he  gave  it  to  the 
shoemaker,  the  hatter,  and  blacksmith ;  they  gave  it  back  to  the  farmer 
for  meat  and  bread  ;  and  here  it  went  from  one  to  another.     You  might 
perhaps  see  his  busy  and  bustling  ^0  note  five  or  six  times  in  the  course 
of  a  day.     This  made  money  plenty.     But  where  was  the  gentleman's 
hard  money.'    Vanished;  gone  to  reward  and  enrich  the  wool-growers 
and  &rmers,  shoemakers,  hatters,  and  blacksmiths  of  England.     Now,  I 
go  for  supporting  the  American  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  the  gentle- 
man goes  for  the  British — ^that's  the  difference.    Can  the  gentleman  deny 
it  ?    There  are  but  two  sides  in  this  matter,  the  British  and  the  American 
side ;  and  the  simple  question  is,  which  side  shall  we  take  .'     The  great 
struggle  is  between  the  British  and  American  farmers  and  mechanics  for 
the  American  market,  and  we  must  decide  which  shall  have  it. 

Mr.  S.  would  here  take  occasion  to  state  Vifact  that  would  startle  the 
American  people. 
The  British  manufacturers  have,  at  this  moment,  possession  of  this 
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Capitol.  Yes,  sir,  I  tell  you  and  the  country — one  of  the  principal  com- 
mittee rooms  in  this  house  is  now,  and  has  heen  for  weeks  past,  occupied 
by  a  gentleman  formerly  residing  in  Manchester,  England,  who  has  aTsst 
numMr,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  specimens  of  goods  sent  from  Manchester, 
(priced  to  suit  the  occasion,)  to  be  exhibited  to  members  of  Congress  to 
enlighten  their  judgements,  and,  in  the  language  of  his  letter  of  instruction 
from  Manchester  of  the  3d  January,  1846,  accompanying  these  speci- 
mens, to  enable  them  '^  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  alterations  in  the  present  tariff."  Yes,  sir,  agents,  specimens, 
and  letters,  from  Great  Britain,  instructing  us  how  to  make  a  tariff  to  suit 
the  British.  Mr.  S.  here  expressed  the  hope  that  the  people  of  the  North 
would  send  on  specimens  of  American  manufactures,  to  be  also  exhibited 
in  the  Capitol,  not  only  to  show  their  perfection  and  extent,  but  to  correct, 
on  the  spot,  the  false  representations  made  by  these  Manchester  men  and 
their  agents  in  regard  to  the  character  and  pr%ce$  of  British  and  American 
goods:  Speaking  of  the  President's  message,  this  Manchester  letter 
writer  exclaims :  '^  A  second  Daniel  come  to  judgement,  a  second  Richard 
Cobden ;"  and  so  delighted  were  they  in  England  with  Mr.  Walker^ 
oelebrated  free  trade  report,  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  After  all  this,  having  our  President  and  Secretary  on  their 
side,  they  ought  to  have  been  content,  without  sending  their  letters  of 
instruction  here,  to  direct  us  what  kind  of  a  tariff  they  wish  us  to  pass. 
But  if  their  chancellor  had  sent  us  a  revenue  bill,  he  could  not  have  fur- 
nished one  to  suit  Great  Britain  better  than  the  one  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Parliament  would  pass  it  by  acclamation. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  understands  his  business ;  he  proposes  to  take  the  duties 
off  bread-stuffi  and  raw  materials  of  all  kinds  used  by  their  manufacturers, 
and  remove  eveiy  burden,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  meet  us  and  beat  us  in 
our  own  markets  and  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  where  Yankee  com- 
petition is  beginning  to  give  them  great  uneasiness.  Last  year,  we 
exported  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  cotton  goods  into  the 
British  East  Indies,  and  beat  the  British  in  their  own  markets,  after  paying 
discriminating  duties,  imposed  to  keep  us  out,  first  8,  then  10,  finally  15 
per  cent.  In  this  great  struggle.  Sir  Robert  Peel  comes  to  the  rescue ; 
he  repeals  the  duty  on  cotton,  and  wool,  and  bread,  and  meat,  and  every 
thing  used  by  British  manufacturers,  to  enable  them  to  go  ahead  in  this 
struggle  with  the  Americans.  And  what  does  Mr.  Walker  do  }  Just  the 
reverse.  He  proposes  to  take  off  all  protective  duties,  and  imposes  heavy 
burdens  on  the  raw  materials,  dye-stufis,  &o.,  used  by  our  manufacturers, 
so  as  efiectually  to  prostrate  and  break  them  down.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
takes  burdens  off  his  steed,  while  Sii^  Robert  Walker  piles  bags  of  sand 
on  his — ^then  crack  their  whips — clear  the  road — a  fair  race !  (A  laugh.) 
Such  is  the  difference  between  British  and  American  policy.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  present  system  furnishes  powerful  arguments  for  adhering  to  our 
protective  system.  His  object  is  not  to  favour,  but  to  beat  us ;  and  our 
course  is  not  to  defeat,  but  to  favour  his  purpose.  This  will  not  only  be 
theeffect  of  the  tariff  proposed  by  our  Secretary,  but  it  is  its  open  and 
avowed  purpose  and  design.  Is  it  not  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  the  mes- 
sage and  report  to  increase  the  importation  of  British  goods,  and  of  course, 
to  that  extent,  destroy  American  supply .?  Does  not  the  Secretary  pro- 
pose to  reduce  the  protective  duties  more  than  one-half  for  the  purpose  of 
increanng  revenue  ?    And  if  the  revenue  is  increased  by  reducing  daties 
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one-balf|  must  not  the  imports  be  more  than  doubled  ?    This  is  self-evi- 
dent ;  aud  if  you  double  your  imports  of  foreign  goods,  must  you  not 
destroy,  to  that  extent,  American  supply  ?     Most  certainly,  unless  the 
Secretary  can,  in  his  wisdom,  deyise  a  plan  to  make  people  eat,  drink, 
and  mrear  double  as  much  as  they  now  do.  But  where  will  we  find  money 
to  pay  for  them  ?,    There's  the  rub.     But  startling  and  extraordinary  as 
it  may  appear,  our  Secretary,  for  the  first  time  in  tne  history  of  the  world, 
liaa  boldly  and  openly  avowed  it  as  the  object  of  Government  to  break 
do'wn  and  destroy  its  own  manufactures  for  the  purpose  of  making  way 
for  those  of  foreigners.     In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  his  argumentative 
report,  he  sets  out  with  stating  that  the  revenue  of  the  1st  quarter  of  this 
year  is  two  millions  less  than.the  1st  quarter  of  the  last,  and  that  this  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  substitution  of  highly  protected  American  manu- 
facttares  for  foreign  imports  ;  and  this  evil,  this  terrible  evil,  this  American 
Secretary  proposes  to  remedy  hj  reducing  the  protective  duties,  and  thus 
breaking  up  this  abominable  business  of  ^'  substituting  domestic  products^^^ 
made  by  American  labour,  out  of  American  produce,  for  British  goods, 
made  by  British  labour,  out  of  British  produce.     Oh !  but  he  hates  the 
JBriiish.     Now,  sir,  this  is  not  only  the  doctrine  of  his  text^  but  it  runs 
through  his  whole  sermon  of  957  pages.     No  wonder  it  was  printed  by 
the  House  of  Lords :  and  let  our  Secretary  carry  through  this  bill,  and 
Queen  Victoria  would  gladly  transfer  the  seals  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
Sir  Robert  Walker,  for  he  will  have  rendered  her  a  greater  service  than 
any  other  man,  dead  or  living. 

But  this  is  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  Treasury  report,  but  of  the 
message  itself.  The  revenue  standard  laid  down  is  the  message  aims  a 
death  blow  at  all  American  industry.  It  suggests  a  kind  of  ^^  sliding 
scalcy*^  so  that  whenever  any  branch  of  American  industry  begins  to  beat 
the  foreigner,  a^d  supply  the  market,  and  thereby  diminish  imports  and 
revenue,  this  b  evidence  that  the^duty  is  too  high  and  ought  to  be  reduced, 
so  as  to  let  in  the  foreign  rival  productions ;  but  let  the  President  speak 
for  himself — here  is  his  revenue  standard  in  his  own  words : 

^^  The  precise  point  in  the  ascending  scale  of  duties,  at  which  it  is 
ascertained  from  experience  that  the  revenue  is  greatest,  is  the  maximum 
rate  of  duty  which  can  be  laid  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  collecting 
money  for  the  support  of  Government.  To  raise  the  duties  higher  than 
that  point,  and  thereby  diminish  the  amount  collected,  is  to  levy  them  for 
protection  merely,  and  not  for  revenue.  As  long,  then,  as  Congress  may 
gradually  increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  a  given  article,  and  the  revenue  is 
increased  by  such  increase  of  duty,  they  are  within  the  revenue  standard.. 
When  they  ^o  beyond  that  point,  and  as  they  increase  the  duties,  the 
revenue  is  diminished  or  destroyed,  the  act  ceases  to  have  for  its  object 
the  raising  of  money  to  support  Government,  but  is  for  protection  merely." 
What  is  tfiis  but  a  rule  to  favour  foreigners,  and  break  down  Ameri- 
cans }  The  moment  the  American  by  his  superiour  industry  and  skill 
begins  to  succeed,  then  the  duty  must  comedown,  so  as  to  increase  foreign 
imports  and  revenue.  This  is  the  plain  and  inevitable  operation  of  the 
rule,  and  who  would  go  into  manufacturing  under  such  an  anti- American 
rule  as  this,  making  it  death  by  the  law— certain  and  inevitable.  As  an 
illustration,  take  iron  for  instance.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  iron 
works  in  the  United  States,  the  import  of  iron  has  been  greatly  reduced; 
then  the  Executive  rule  applies— down  with  the  duties,  so  as  to  increase 
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imports  and  revenue.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  reduce  Ae 
duty,  which,  he  says,  is  now  75  per  cent.,  to  30  per  cent.,  so  as  to  incresK 
the  revenue.  Well,  to  do  this,  he  must  more  than  double  the  importi, 
now  amounting  to  more  than  eight  millions  a  year,  and  thus  he  mvA 
import  16  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  iron  instead  of  eight — destroy  cigl* 
millions  of  American  manufacture  to  make  way  for  the  foreign,  and  thn 
import  12  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  foreign  (mostly  English)  grain  sad 
other  produce  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  iron ;  for  the  £iicfc  is  inooo- 
testible,  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  iron  is  made  up  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  And  this  is  the  policy  to  favour  American yonBun 
and  American  labourers!  Throw  the  plough  out  of  the  furrow,  and  tun 
labour  out  to  starve — to  make  way  for  British  goods,  and   increase 


revenue 


Mr.  S.  said  he  had  not  time  at  present,  but  he  would  avail  himself  of 
the  first  proper  occasion,  to  show,  as  he  thought  he  could  most  clearly, 
that  all  the  theories  of  the  Secretary  and  his  followers  in  favour  of  their 
free  trade  policy  were  not  only  false  and  unfounded,  but  that  exactly  the 
reverse  of  those  theories  was  true.  He  referred  to  the  theories  that  **  |ho- 
tection  was  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers 
and  labourers  of  the  country  ;"  that  "  protection  increased  the  price  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  reduced  the  price  of  labour  and  produce;"  that 
it  "  favoured  monopoly  and  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  poor ;"  that 
<'  reducing  duties  would  increase  revenue,"  &c.  He  could  scarcely  speak 
of  such  gross  absurdities  in  respectful  terms.  What  ?  Favour  invested 
capital  by  building  up  competition,  and  increasing  the  supply  of  the  arti- 
cles they  had  to  sell  ?  Injure  the  farmers  by  doubling  the  demand  for 
their  produce,  raw  materials  and  bread-stufis  of  every  kind  }  Oppress  and 
rob  the  consumer  by  giving  him  goods  at  one-fourth  of  their  former  price.' 
Reduce  wages  by  doubling  the  demand  for  labour — labouBof  men,  women, 
and  children  ?  Yes,  sir,  increase  the  price  of  goods  by  doubling  the  sup- 
ply, and  reduce  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  by  doubling  the  demand  ? 
Favour  monopolies  by  building  up  competition,  the  only  thing  to  destroy 
it }  Such  are  the  absurd  theories  of  free  trade.  But  gentlemen  must  first 
reverse  all  the  laws  of  trade — the  great  and  universal  law,  that  "  demand 
and  supply  regulate  prices ;"  a  law  as  universal  and  invariable  in  its 
operation,  as  the  law  that  governs  the  solar  system,  must  not  only  be 
repealed,  but  reversed  in  its  operations,  before  gentlemen  could  sistain 
any  of  these  absurdities. 

The  clock  admonished  him  that  his  time  was  out — ^he  would  avail  him- 
self of  the  moment  left  to  warn  gentlemen.  If  they  would  allow  him  to 
prophesy,  he  would  say  :  Gentlemen,  pass  this  Treasury  bill,  a|^>roved, 
as  he  understood,  by  the  Cabinet — ^bring  back  the  scenes  of  1840 — restore 
your  twenty  per  cent,  tariff — bankrupt  your  treasury — paralyze  your 
national  industry — ^break  down  your  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  mechan- 
ics, by  importing  goods  and  exporting  money — pass  this  bill,  and  in  eighteen 
months  you  will  scarcely  have  a  specie-paying  bank,  or  a  specie  dollar 
left,  in  the  country.  Pass  this  bill,  and  you  not  only  bring  back  the  scenes, 
but  I  repeat,. you  will  bring  with  them  the  political  revolutions,  of  1840. 
Again  will  be  heard,  throughout  the  land,  the  cry  of  "  Change!  change! 
any  change  must  be  for  the  belter, ^^  *  Political  revolutions  are  the  fruits  <^ 
popular  suffering  and  discontent ;  in  prosperity  the  cry  is,  "  Let  weilemmgh 
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A  Voice.    Then,  as  a  Whis,  you  ought  to  go  for  the  new  tariff. 
IfeSy  said  Mr.  S.,  if  I  was  like  some  gentlemen  on  this  floor — if  I  loved 
tny  p€iriy  more  than  my  country y  I  would  ;  but  as  Hove  my  country  more 
than  my  party,  I  will  not.     If  it  were  not  for  the  lash  and  drill  of  party 
^scipline,  this  ^'  BriHsh  biW^  would  find  few  advocates  on  this  floor.     It 
mras  the  bantling  of  party — the  illegitimate  o£&pring  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention, that  Pandora's  box  whence  originated  most  of  the  troubles  that 
ao^pv  afflict  this  country.     But  he  again  warned  gentlemen-^pass  this  bill, 
and,  in  the  strong  language  of  a  Democratic  Senator,  on  a  late  occasion,  it 
will  sink  ^'  the  party  so  low  that  the  arm  of  resurrection  could  never  reach 

it" — so  low  that (Here  the  hour  having  expired,  the  chairman's 

hammer  fell,  and  Mr.  S.  resumed  his  seat) 
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UPON  THE  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Our  Grovernment  is  a  government  of  the  people.  It  was  instituted,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  good  of  th^  community — ^to  guard  the  rights, 
secure  the  interests,  and  pronK>te  the  furosperity  of  the  body  politic.  Any 
attempt,  therefore,  to  separate  the  government  from  the  people,  is  an 
effort  to  sap  the  foundation  of  our  free  institutions,  and  to  resolve  our 
goyemment  into  a  monarchy.  We  have  no  disposition,  at  this  time,  to 
intermeddle  with  politics,  as  such,  nor  to  enter  into  the  mere  bickerings  of 
party,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  great  subject  of  public  interest 
We  appear  as  the  agent  of  the  people,  and  shall  advocate  their  interests 
against  whatever  may  paralyze  their  industry,  and  impair  their  prosperity. 

Entertaining  these  views,  and  seeking  these  ends,  we  look  with  jealousy 
upon  every  scheme,  which  seeks  the  interest  of  the  government,  as 
though  it  were  something  distinct  from  that  of  the  people.  On  this  ground 
we  object  to  a  mere  revenue  tariff.  We  protest  against  it,  because  it  dis- 
regards the  prosperity  of  the  countnr,  and  seeks  no  higher  end  than  the 
meie  filling  of  the  public  coffers.  We  protest  a^^ainst  it,  because  it  seems 
to  imply  that  our  government  was  established  tor  its  own  sake,  and  that 
its  sole  duty  is  to  guard  its  own  interests,  and  supply  its  own  wants.  We 
protest  against  it,  because  it  overlooks  the  great  principle  that  the  people's 
rights  and  prosperity  are  the  grand  objects  to  be  promoted. 

On  the  same  ground  we  object  to  the  sub-treasury  scheme.  It  rests  on 
the  principle  that  the  government  has  interests  distinct  from  those  of  the 
people,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  currency  is  concerned,  its  first  and  sole  duty 
consists  in  providing  itself  with  means  of  support,  and  that,  in  collecting, 
keeping,  and  disbursing  the  revenue,  it  should  consult  its  own  interest, 
regardless  of  that  of  the  people.  Such  a  doctrine  would  have  appeared 
sufficiently  strange  to  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  who,  in  establishing  our 
constitution,  and  administering  our  laws,  supposed  that  one  great  object 
for  which  they  were  instituted,  was  to  furnish  the  people  with  a  sound 
circulating  medium,  and  to  facilitate  business  transactions  between  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country.    But  the  sub-treasury  goes  further  than  this. 
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It  is  not  content  with  neglecting  the  ^blic  interest,  and^withSoldiogsii 
from  the  people ;  it  goes  further,  and  inflicts  a  positive  injarj  upon  mm. 
It  embodies  not  only  sins  of  omission,  but  those  of  commissioD.  Inateid 
of  providing  the  people  with  a  currency,  it  actually  hoards  up  the  peopled 
money,  ana  keeps  it  from  circulation  ;  instead  of  collecting  the  reyenne 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  community  the  least  trouble  and  incon- 
venience, it  subjects  them  to  the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  visits  upon 
them  vexaticAis  exactions,  such  as  malignant  litigants  require  of  e»ch 
other — the  payment  of  all  dues  in  specie. 

The  effects  of  this  scheme  upon  the  currency  must  be  obviocw.  By 
withdrawing  a  large  amount  of  specie  from  circulation,  and  from  the 
banks,  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  value  of  money  will  consequently  be  increased.  The  natural  and 
necessary  effect  of  this  will  be  to  augment  the  riches  of  those  who  axe 
already  rolling  in  wealth,  and  to  depress  the  poor  and  the  labouring 
classes.  No  system  can  be  better  calculated  to  build  up  a  moneyed 
aristocracy  on  the  ruins  of  the  labour  of  the  country.  By  increasing  the 
value  of  money,  and  diminishing  the  wages  of  labour,  it  will  tend  directly 
to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  Every  dollar  which  the 
government  hoards,  will  dimifiish  the  amount  of  circulati(Hi  three  or  four 
times  that  sum.  By  the  bank  returns,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bills  in 
circulation  exceed  the  specie  in  their  vaults  as  three  to  one ;  every  dollar 
of  specie,  therefore,  which  the  ggvernment  locks  up  in  its  iroa  safes,  not 
only  keeps  that  dollar  out  of  circulation,  but  at  the  same  time  reduces 
the  circulation  of  bank  notes  three  dollai-s.  On  this  plan  the  government, 
like  an  angry  step-dame,  not  merely  refuses  to  aid  the  people  in  the  trans- 
action of  their  business,  but,  by  exacting  specie,  subjects  them  ta  incon- 
veniences, which  no  honourable  merchant  would  impose  upon  another. 
Let  any  merchant,  in  any  of  our  cities,  attempt  to  enforce  specie  payment 
in  all  cases  of  indebtedness  to  him,  and  he  would  not  only  lose  his 
business,  but  he  would  be  hissed  in  the  streets.  We  do  not  intend  to 
appeal  to  passions  and  prejudices ;  but  for  a  government  like  ours — a 
free  government—- one  instituted  for  the  common  good — a  government 
which  has  been  compelled,  at  different  periods,  to  sustain  itself  by  the  sale 
of  its  own  lands,  and  the  circulation  of  its  own  paper — ^for  such  a  gov- 
ernment to  embarrass  the  business  community,  by  refusing  the  notes  of 
specie-paying  banks,  and  exacting  gold  and  silver  in  all  cases,  is  an  inflic- 
tion upon  the  interests  of  the  people  which  they  had  no  reason  to  expect, 
and  which  would  not  have  been  submitted  to  in  the  better  days  of  the 
republic. 

We  now  propose  to  show  the  effect  of  the  sub-treasury  upon  the  mone- 
tary afiairs  of  the  country.  By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
submitted  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  it  appears 
that  there  was  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  $7,859,400,  and 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1845,  $7,658,300 ;  and  the  official  published  statements 
for  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  show  that  the 
average  amount  on  deposit  is  $10,000,000.  This  would  make  a  general 
average  of  nearly  $9,900,000  in  the  treasury.  And  in  addition  to  this, 
there  is  always  a  considerable  sum  in  the  hands  of  postmasters,  and  other 
disbursing  agents  of  the  government.  But  as  the  revenue  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  abundant  at  th^ present  time  than  it  may  be  in  future,  and  as  we  do  not 
intend  to  carry  our  objection  too  far,  we  will  estimate  the  average  amount 
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in  the  treasary  and  in  the  hands  of  dlsbarsing  agents  at  $8,000000.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  be  in  specie,  and  this  amount  must  be  abstracted  from 
the  circulation  of  the  country.     But  this  is  not  all.     Every  person  who 
is,  or  may  be,  indebted  to  the  government,  knowing  that  nothing  but  coin 
will  be  received  in  payment,  must  be  hoarding  up  specie  against  the  day 
of  payment.    I  am  aware  that  the  merchants,  who  pay  the  greatest  amount 
of  the  revenue,  do  their  business  through  the  banks  where  they  make 
their  deposites.     But  this  does  not  alter  the  case  at  all.     Whether  the 
specie  is  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  individuals  or  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Imnks,  it  is  equally  kept  out  of  circulation.     It  requires  no  argument  to 
show  that  the  specie  laid  by,  by  an  individual,  is  lost  to  the  community  so 
far  as  circulation  is  concerned.  And  it  is  equally  true  of  the  banks ;  specie 
deposited  with  them,  can  furnish  no  basis  for  circulation.    The  banks 
knoifir  full  well  that  when  the  merchant  has  duties  to  pay  at  the  custom- 
house, specie  will  be  required;  and  that,  if  their  notes  are  in  circulation, 
they  will  be  thrown  in  upon  them,  and  they  must  be  redeemed  with  coin. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  money  deposited  with  the  banks  will  be 
as  idJe,  and  of  as  little  value  to  the  community,  as  though  it  were  hoarded 
in  the  coffers  of  the  miser.     The  amount  of  specie  thus  held  in  suspense, 
directly  and  indirectly,  cannot  be  less  than  $4,000,000,  one-half  the 
amount  ordinarily  in  the  treasury.     This,  added  to  the  amount  in  the 
treasury,  would  make  the  gross  sum  of  $12,000,000.  The  whole  amount 
of  specie  in  the  country  may  safely  be  estimared  at  $84,000,000.     Ac- 
cording to  this  calculation,  one-seventh  of  the  whole  specie  in  the  country 
will  be  constantly  kept  out  of  circulation,  and  its  use  lost  to  the  country. 
Thus  the  government,  like  the  unprofitable  servant  in  the  parable,  hides 
$12,000,000  of  treasure  in  the  earth,  so  that  the  owners,  the  people, 
cannot  receive  it  with  interest. 

But  the  effect  of  this  system  extends  still  further.  Every  dollar  of 
specie  that  is  hoarded,  calls  in  three  dollars  of  bank  notes,  and  hence  the 
twelve  millions  of  specie  locked  up  by  this  new  system,  will  reduce  the 
circulating  medium  some  forty  millions,  which  is  more  than  one-third  of 
the  bank  circulation  of  the  country.  Let  this  system  go  into  operation, 
and  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict  its  effects. 

We  shall  not  examine  this  question  in  its  bearing  upon  the  government 
itself.  The  cost  of  collection  and  transfer — the  insecurity  of  the  money — 
the  increase  of  executive  patronage — these  all  furnish  strong  objections 
to  the  system,  and  show  the  impolicy  of  its  adoption.  But  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  show  its  effect  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

No  errour  can  be  greater  than  that  which  sometimes  prevails,  that  the 
question  of  the  currency  afiects  the  condition  of  the  capitalists  alone.  It 
is  true  that  they  have  an  interest  in  this  question,  but  their  interest  is 
antagonistical  to  that  of  the  labour  of  the  country.  The  poor  man  has 
as  direct  an  interest  in  the  state  of  the  currency,  as  any  class  whatever. 
When  the  currency  is  deranged,  and  the  circulation  curtailed,  the  rich 
capitalist  realizes  the  greatest  per  cent,  on  his  money.  The  value  of 
money,  like  that  of  any  other  commodity,  is  reflated  by  the  demand. 
When  money  is  scarce  it  commands  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  when  it  is 
abundant  it  can  be  had  for  a  less  sum.  It  is  perfectly  manifest,  therefore, 
that  when  money  is  plenty  business  will  be  active,  and  labour  will  be  inj 
demand,  and  will  command  the  highest  price.  Any  system  which  hoardi» 
the  pablic  money,  increases  its  value,  impairs  enterprise,  and  so  lessens 
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the  demand  and  the  wages  of  labour.  In.  thia  manner  the  aub-treasmy 
acheme  tends  directly  to  build  up  the  capitalists,  and  to  depress  the 
labourers.  By  raising  the  price  of  money,  it  paralyzes  the  enterprising 
portion  of  the  community,  who  are  generally  men  of  limited  means,  and 
who,  more  than  any  other  class,  give  employment  to  the  poor.  Thii 
affects  directly  the  labouring  classes,  and  diminishes  their  means  of  snb- 
aistence. 

The  value  of  any  system  of  finance,  may  be  safely  tested  by  its  effect 
upon  the  labour  of  the  country.  The  wages  of  labour  are  a  sure  index  to 
general  prosperity.  When  there  is  a  good  demand  for  labour,  and  the 
rate  of  wages  is  high,  the  country  is  prosperous ;  but  when  there  is  but 
little  demand  for  labour,  and  the-  wages  are  low,  we  have  the  surest  evi- 
dence that  prosperity  has  departed.  These  remarks  are  not  only  justified 
by  observation,  but  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  labour  of  the  coun- 
try amounts  annually  to  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
country.  Let  all  li|bour  be  suspended  for  &ve  or  six  years  at  farthest,  and 
let  the  expenses  of  the  people  go  on  at  their  present  rate,  and  it  would 
absord  all  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Assuming  the  annual  labour  of  the 
country  at  one  sixth  of  its  wealth,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  whatever 
reduces  the  wages  of  labour,  must  affect  materially  the  wealth  of  the 
nation. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  sub-treasury  scheme,  by  redu- 
cing the  circulating  medium  at  least  one-third,  must  reduce  the  wages  of 
labour.  This  will  follow,  as  necessarily  as  effects  follow  their  causes. 
Now,  if  this  reduction  of  wages  should  amount  to  only  twenty-four  per 
cent.,  it  would,  in  a  single  year,  reduce  the  value  of  the  property  in  the 
country  at  least  four  per  cent.  This  must  follow,  of  course,  unless  the 
labouring  classes  are  put  upon  a  short  allowance,  and  so  deprived  of  many 
of  the  comforts  of  life  which  they  now  enjoy.  We  regard  the  sub-treasuiy 
plan  as  a  war  upon  the  industry  of  the  country  ;  and  since  the  labouring 
classes  will  be  the  first  to  feel  its  effects,  it  will  prove  to  be  emphatically 
a  war  upon  the  poor,  upon  those  who  have  no  capital  but  their  ability  to 
toil.  This  scheme,  ccfried  out,  will  bring  the  labouring  classes  in  this 
country  to  that  state  of  dependance  and  subserviency,  to  which  they  are 
reduced  in  the  Old  World.  In  fact,  if  I  were  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  to 
exalt  the  rich  and  depress  the  poor,  I  would  establish  the  series  of  meas- 
ures which  have  been  proposed.  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  repeal  the 
tariff,  so  that  our  labourers  might  be  driven  from  their  workshops  and 
other  places  of  employment.  1  would  then  establish,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  metallic  currency,  that  money  might  be  rendered  more  scarce,  and  then, 
lest  it  should  be  so  abundant  that  the  poor  man  could  obtain  a  small 
share,  I  would  institute  the  sub-treasury,  that  it  might  be  locked  up  in 
the  vaults  of  the  government. 

Such,  it  appears  to  me,  must  be  the  eflk^t  of  that  policy.  Let  the 
sub-treasury  go  into  operation,  and  the  public  will  see,  and  feel  too,  its 
withering  influence.  The  money  market  will  be  deransed,  business  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  will  become  stagnant,  labour  will  seek  in  vain  for 
employment,  and  the  price  of  every  thing  but  money  will  fall.  The  rich, 
with  their  millions  and  half  millions  will  reap  an  abundant  harvest,  and 
the  rest  of  the  community  will  suffer  by  the  change.  Such  a  state  of 
things  will  follow  the  sub-treasury,  and  will  continue  until  some  new 
policy  is  resorted  to.    And  what  will  that  new  policy  be  .^    If  the  friends 
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of  the  sub-treasury  remain  in  power,  tbej  will  so  modify  that  system  as 
to  convert  it  into  an  exchange  bank.-  In  this  way,  we  shall  have  a  ^^ov- 
ernment  bank,  more  objectionable  than  any  which  has  ever  existed — a 
bank  owned  by  the  government,  and  managed  exclusively  by  political 
partisans.  In  this  way,  not  only  all  the  patronage  of  office,  but  all  the 
patronage  of  money  acconmiodation,  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  party.  With  such  an  engine  at  theif  command — with  such  ability 
to  buy  up  and  corrupt  the  community,  any  administration  could  render 
itself  too  formidable  to  be  restrained  in  any  of  its  ambitious  schemes.  We 
cannot  better  express  our  views  upon  the  evil  and  dangerous  tendency  of 
such  a  policy,  than  by  quoting  from  a  report  made  in  Congress,  in  1830,  by 
that  intelligent  and  stern  democrat,  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina : 

*'  But  the  patronage  resulting  from  the  appointment — ^the  annual  ap- 
pointment of  five  hundred  agents,  great  as  it  would  doubtless  be,  would 
foe  insignificant  and  harmless,  when  compared  with  that  which  would 
result  from  the  dispensation  of  bank  accommodations  to  the  standing 
amount  of  at  least  fifty  millions  of  dollars  !  The  mind  almost  instinctively 
shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  an  idea  so  ominous  to  the  purity  of  the 
government  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  No  government  of  which 
the  committee  have  any  knowledge,  except,  perhaps,  the  despotism  of 
Russia,  was  ever  invested  with  a  patronage  at  once  so  prodigious  in  its 
influence,  and  so  dangerous  in  its  character.  In  those  desperate  financial 
extremities,  no  other  European  government  has  ever  ventured  upon  an 
experiment  so  perilous.  If  the  whole  patronage  of  the  British  Monarchy 
were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Executive,  it  may  be 
well  doubted,  whether  the  public  liberty  would  be  so  much  endangered 
by  it,  as  it  would  by  this  vast  pecuniary  machine,  which  would  place  in 
the  hands  of  every  administration  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  as  a  Aind  for 
rewarding  political  partisans. 

*^  The  inevitable  tendency  of  a  government  bank  to  involve  the  coun- 
try in  a  paper  system,  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  greatest 
objection  to  it.  The  powerful,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  administration, 
the  irresistible  and  corrupting  influence  which  it  would  exercise  over  the 
elections  of  the  country,  constitutes  an  objection  more  imposing  than  ail 
others  united.  No  matter  by  what  means  an  administration  might  get 
into  power — ^with  such  a  tremendous  engine  in  their  hands,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  displace  them,  without  some  miraculous  interposition 
of  Providence," 

Here,  then,  are  the  alternatives  which,  on  the  sub-treasury  plan,  will  be 
presented.  The  people  must  either  be  content  with  a  deranged  and  very 
limited  currency,  such  as  will  paralyze  industry,  and  produce  great  dis- 
tress, or  they  must  be  content  to  clothe  the  government  with  a  power 
which  will  almost  necessarily  convert  it  into  despotism.  What  then  is 
the  dictate  of  wisdom  in  relation  to  that  scheme  ?  If  it  be  sustained,  we 
shall  be  subject  to  one  or  both  of  the  evils  mentioned — evils  which  cannot 
be  tolerated  by  an  enlightened  and  free  people.  The  only  wise  course, 
then,  is  to  reject  the  system  altogether ;  to  discard  it,  as  a  reUc  of  des- 
potism, which,  though  suited  to  the  dark  ages,  is  but  ill  adapted  to  this 
age  and  country. 
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Whenever  facts  are  sought  for  and  obtained,  in  answer  to  any  of  the 
sweeping,  false  assertions  of  Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  abundant  eyidenoe  i» 
at  hand  to  overthrow  them. 

In  the  body  of  his  Report,  (Document  No.  6,  of  the  Houae  of  Repie- 
sentatives,)  will  be  found  the  following  sentence  : 

*'  An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  poor  by  the  friends  of  protection,  on 
the  ground  that  it  augments  the  wages  of  labour.  In  reply,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  wages  of  labour  have  not  alimented  since  the  tariff  of 
1842,  and  that  in  some  cases  they  have  diminished." 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  we  have  already  offered  on  this  subject,  at 
pages  927,  928,  and  948,  of  our  March  number,  we  now  present  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  from  three  of  the  extensive  cotton  manu£ftctaring 
companies  of  New  England :  two  in  New  Hampshire,  and  one  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Also,  a  certificate  from  five  respectable  master  masons  of  this  city. 
Evidence  of  this  kind  can  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  and  it  is  our 
intention,  from  time  to  time,  to  show  forth  the  unfounded  assertions  of 
Mr.  Walker,  because  we  wish  to  place  on  record,  for  future  reference, 
his  total  ignorance  upon  the  subjects  upon  which  he  dares  to  insult  the 
intelligence  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

There  is  not,  we  will  venture  to  say,  a  single  man,  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  employment  of  labourers,  in  any  branch  of  industry,  who  does 
not  know  that  the  price  of  labour  has  much  advanced  since  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  of  1842.  And  what  is  of  equal  importance,  that  the  demand 
for  labour  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio.  We  ask  particular  atten- 
tion to  what  the  certificate  we  now  offer  from  the  six  master  masons  of 
this  city  proves  on  this  subject,  namely,  that  in  addition  to  the  rise  in  the 
wages  since  1842,  there  have  been  employed  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent,  more  hands  than  there  were  from  1838  to  1842. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  whole  question  of  protection 
or  no  protection,  is  a  question  of  labour.  It  is  whether  American  labour 
is  to  furnish  us  with  a  large  portion  of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of 
life,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  furnished  by  foreign  labour.  Connected 
with  tCis,  is  also  the  fact,  that  in  this  country  labour  is,  when  protected, 
amply  rewarded,  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  educated  ;  that  as  long  as 
it  is  protected  it  will  remain  so,  and  can  only  be  reduced  to  ruin  and 
despair,  when,  for  want  of  protection,  it  has  to  compete  with  the  degraded 
labour  of  Europe,  where  the  labourer  cannot  obtain  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

Fron  the  Boetoa  Cowitr,  April  S. 
PRICES  OF  LABOUR. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Courier  j 

When  the  honourable  Secretary  of  the'Treasury  declared,  in  his  annual 
report,  that  the  wages  of  labour  were  lower  nnccj  than  pretunu  to  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  law  of  1842, 1  was  surprised,  and  took  the  liberty,  in 
one  of  mv  letters  to  Mr.  Rives  of  Virginia,  to  comment  upon  a  statement 
founded  m  errour  and  ignorance.    I  was,  however,  not  less  astonished  to 
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several  articles  in  the  Washington  Union,  (the  goyemment  paper,) 
endorsing  the  statement  of  Mj^  Walker.  Now,  I  apprehend  there  is  not  a 
XKiechanic  or  labouring  man  i|i  New  England,  or  the  Middle  States,  who 
does  not  know  that  waces  have  been  materially  advanced  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff  law  of  1842.  The  beneficent  effects  of  the  tariff  were 
not  sensibly  felt  till  late  in  the  year  1843,  or  early  in  the  year  1844,  and 
the  full  effect  of  the  protection  dven  to  American  labour  has  not  been 
realised  till  this  present  year,  which  promises  a  higher  reward  to  all 
classes  of  labour  than  has  been  experienced  for  many  years  past. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  agents  of  three  extensive  manufactories  of 
cotton,  situated  in  three  large  manufacturing  towns,  viz :  Lowell,  Man- 
chester and  Nashua — ^the  two  latter  in  New  Hampshire — ^th^  following 
statements  upon  the  subject  of  wages,  which  I  hope  will  satisfy  Mr. 
Walker  and  his  friends  that  the  assertion  he  made  is  erroneous,  and  that 
the  sources  from  which  he  draws  his  information  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
I  do  not  believe  any  thing  is  gained,  on  either  side,  by  extravagant  state- 
ments or  reckless  assertions.  I  do  not  intend  to  put  forth  a  fact,  as  such, 
that  cannot  be  sustained  by  proof.  I  could  give  you  the  rate  of  wages  in 
the  various  mechanical  trades,  as  well  as  the  prices  paid  to  labourers  on 
the  railroads  under  construction  in  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  and  at  the 
present  time ;  but  1  leave  that  matter  to  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
have  the  demonstration  in  their  own  persons. 

The  &ct  of  an  advance  in  the  wages  of  labour,  in  most  of  the  industrial 
pursuits,  of  more  than  25  per  cent.,  is  too  notorious  to  be  argued.  If  the 
wages  of  labour  in  Lowell  are  not  higher  now  than  previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  in  (question,  how  can  we  account  for  the  following  results 
of  the  Savings  Institution  of  that  city  ? 

Anumnt  of  Depositei  in  the  Scningi  Bank*  at  Lowell. 

In  1841, 448»1Q0  dollars. 

*   1842, 478,365      " 

1843 462,650      " 

1844, 591,910      «« 

1845,....: 730,890      « 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1844,  when  the  earnings  increased,  the  depo- 
sites  were  augmented,  and  I  doubt  not  the  present  year  will  show  a  yet 
larger  annual  increase  of  deposites. 

Whatever  Congress  may,  in  their  wisdom,  do  with  the  tariff,  I  still 
maintain  that  the  project  of  Mr.  Walker,  if  adopted,  will  reach,  disas- 
trously, the  business  and  occupations  of  all  classes,  and  finally  fall  with 
great  severity  upon  the  labour  of  the  country. 

I  will  thank  you  to  publish  this  note,  with  the  statements  that  accom- 
pany it,  and  shall  also  feel  obliged  to  the  editors  of  the  Washington  Union 
to  give  it  a  place  in  their  paper. 

I  remain  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

Boston,  March  21, 1846. 
Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  : 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  as  to  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  labour  at  the  Cotton  Mills  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  I  send  you  the  enclosed 
data,  showing,  in  figures,  (for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  vouch,)  the  exact 
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rate  of  adranoe  aince  the  time  vhen  the  tariff  bill  of  1842  began  to  pro- 
duce its  eflfects  upon  labour.  The  result  shows  a  greater  rise  in  wagiei 
than  I  expected  to  find  before  I  made  the  investigationy  and  is  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  sustain  the  correctness  of  your  assertions  upon  this 
subject,  which,  though  cautious  and  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  have  not 
escaped,  I  am  surprised  to  see,  a  public  denial.  In  the  Stark  Mills,  the 
average  wages  of  all  the  girls  there  employed,  (over  and  above  their 
board,)  was,  in  February,  1843,  only  $1  46  per  week,  and  in  the  same 
month  in  1846,  $1  93  per  week,  or  nearly  33  per  cent,  increase ;  and  the 
annexed  table  of  the  comparative  average  wages  (exclusive  of  board)  of 
the  girls  in  the  Amoskeag  Mill,  for  the  month  of  January,  in  the  four  suc- 
cessive years,  1842,  1843,  1844,  1845,  1846,  employed  in  the  different 
processes  of  manufacturing  cloth,  exhibits  a  similar  result,  viz: 

Average  Wagetpaid  the  Operatives  in  the  Amoskeag  JWio  MUl,  in  the  numih  cf 
January 9  m  each  year^  amee  etarting  t^  •- 

CardiBf.  Bpteninf.  WMTlnf.  Drenlnf. 

Mill  No.  1»  Jan.,  1842, $1  51  $1  33  $1  61  $2  20 

"      1843 1  57  1  41  1  74  2  30 

<«      1844,  ....    1  69  1  35  2  02  2  55 

«*      1845, 187  136  2  09  2  56 

*'      1846, 184  161  2  66  2  73 

Gain  in  four  years, 21  per  cent.    21  per  cent    65  per  cent.    38  per  cent. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  AMORY. 

Lowell,  March,  14,  1846. 
Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  : 

Dear  Sir — On  examining  the  payrolls  of  the  Lawrence  Manufacturing 
Company,  1  find  that  all  the  female  job  help,  in  the  mills  of  said  company, 
worked,  between  the  second  Saturday  of  November,  1842,  and  the  second 
Saturday  of  February,  1843,  48,730  days,  and  received  for  wages 
$23,418  90 — it  being  at  the  rate  of  48^  cents  per  day,  or  $1  63  per 
week,  clear  of  board,  at  $1  25  per  week. 

All  the  female  job  hands  employed  in  the  mills  of  said  company, 
between  the  second  Saturday  of  November,  1845,  and  the  second  Satur- 
day of  February,  1847,  worked  37,84 1|  days,  and  received  for  wages 
$1.9,724  11 — it  being  at  the  rate  of  55^  cents  per  day,  or  $2  05  per 
week,  clear  of  board. 

I  have  selected  the  last  half  of  our  last  six  months,  because,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  starting  of  the  new  mill,  1  am  able  to  institute  a  broader 
comparison  than  I  could  have  done  by  selecting  an  earlier  period.  Still, 
our  No.  1  mill  is  excluded  from  the  last  statement,  because  it  is  but  just 
re-started,  and  the  help  are  not  yet  generally  paid  by  job  prices.  In  1842, 
old  hands  were  abundant  at  $1  50  per  week  and  board,  whereas,  now,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  them  at  $2  00  per  week  and  board. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHH  AIKEN,  Agent, 
Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company. 

Hon.  Abbott  Lawbence  : 

Dear  Sir, — The  readiest  and  most  satisfactory  way  in  which  I  can 
answer  your  inquiries,  is,  to  take  from  my  files  the  enclosed  monthly 
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statemeotfl,  which  are  made  regularly  for  the  examination  of  the  Directors 
of  the   Jackson  Company.     They  afford  the  best  possible  testimony  in 
support  of  your  assertions,  respecting  the  increase  of  wages. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

JAMES  S.  AMORY,  Treasurer 

Jackson  Company. 
Boston,  March  24th,  1846. 

Aver  age  Wage*  of  the  Female  OperoHvee  for  the  four  toeeks  ending  April  15»1843 : 


Carding 

Spinning,... 
Weaving,  • .  • 
Warping, . . . 
Dressing, . . . 
^Drawing  in,. 


Carding,.... 
Spinning,.. . 
Weaving,... 
Warping,... 
Dressing,... 
^Drawing  in, 


Number  of 


any 
'orked. 


680.75 
911.50 
1,723.00 
155.50 
184.60 
98.50 

576.75 
788.75 
1,536.75 
110.75 
150.00 
85.25 


No.  of  f  iris 
who  worked 
all  the  time. 


28.36 

37.98 

71.79 

6.48 

7.69 

4.11 

24.03 

32.87 

64  03 

4.61 

6.25 

3.25 


Amouat 
paid. 


$304  15 
397  47 
730  11 

72  85 
108  91 

49  08 

259  93 

346  92 

680  06 

64  47 

85  41 

39  23 


Avenife 

wages  per 

week. 


$1  43 
1  37 
1  29 

1  56 

2  29 
1  73 

1  45 

1  39 

1  40 

2  30 
2  16 
1  77 


Arerafe  ihroaf h  the 


$1  41 
Weaving. 

3  Looms, $129 

4  do 212 

2  do.     wide,  167 
Others  per  week,l  01 

«1  47 

Weavifig. 

3  Looms, 9167 

do 219 

Others  per  week,  1  32 


JAMES  A.  DUPEE, 

for  EDMUND  PARKER,  Agent. 
Jackfon  Co.,  New  Hampshire,  May  1^,  1843. 


Average  Wagee  of  the  Female  Operatives  for  the  four  week$  ending  Fdt.  21, 1846 : 


« 

mpifOnoBm. 

Number  of 

days 

worked. 

No.  of  girls 
who  worked 
all  the  time. 

Amount 
paid. 

Average 

wages  per 

week. 

Arerage  through  the 
Mill. 

i 

d 

i. 

i 

Carding, 

Spinning, 

Weaving, 

Warping 

Dressing, 

Drawing  in, ... . 

'Carding, 

Spinning, 

Weavlttg, 

Warping, 

Dressing, 

Drawing  in, 

650.00 
1,119.00 
1,746:25 
154.25 
265.50 
100.75 

458.00 
1,108.25 
1,615.25 
146.50 
207.25 
313  25 

27.08 
46.63 
72.76 

6.42 
11.06 

4.20 

19.08 

46.18 

67.30 

6.10 

8.63 

4.72 

$328  86 

545  00 

1,050  50 

87  33 

147  43 

63  26 

233  92 
513  41 
968  03 

87  90 
129  96 

59  40 

$1  79 

1  67 

2  36 
2  15 
2  08 
2  51 

$1  81 

1  53 

2  35 
2  35 
2  51 
1  90 

$2  05 

$2  03 

GEORGE  F.  BECK, 

for  E.  PARKER,  Agent 
Jackson  Co.,  New  Hampshire,  Feb.  29, 1846. 


Mr.  R.  Fisher  : 

Sir — In  answer  to  yoor  queries  on  the  subject  of  Ubour  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  we  state  as  foUows ; 

VOL.  II. — wo.  12.  143 
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The  Priti  of  Wageoperdmjf^for  MaaonM  and  Lmbrntrtn^  in  the  tn^nA  rf-Mmg^  «* 
the  following  yean: 


C  titer  th«  gmt  fin  in  the  citj 
'      of  New  York, 


J832,..Maeoiii 

»  13  ■hlllinp,. 

.Laboorera,  7  ■hilUngi, 

183S,.. 

«< 

14 

«c 

c< 

8 

<« 

1830».. 

« 

17 

M             , 

M 

10 

"   { 

1837... 

c« 

15 

«C              ^ 

Ct 

8 

M 

1838,.. 

•c 

13 

C«              ^ 

^              «« 

7 

l< 

1839,.. 

« 

13 

c< 

<« 

8 

"        gl 

1840,.  • 

«c 

12 

«« 

«« 

6 

C< 

1841,.. 

•< 

12 

<l             , 

C« 

7 

Ct 

1842... 

«c 

U 

«             ^ 

,             <l 

7 

cs 

1843,.. 

M 

12 

««             ^ 

,          u 

7 

<« 

1844,.. 

C« 

13 

«C              , 

^         •< 

8 

M 

1845,.. 

cc 

14 

«C               , 

^         «< 

8 

«< 

great  expuieion  of  the  carrmacj. 


Id  addition  to  the  rise  in  the  wages,  from  1842  to  1845,  there  hare  been 
employed  from  50  to  75  pw  cent,  more  men  than  there  were  from  1838 
to  1842. 

JOSEPH  TUCKER, 

WM.  TUCKER, 

JAMES  HARRIOT, 

AMOS  WOODRUFF, 

JAMES  WEBB, 

SAMUEL  OLUVER, 


Mechanics  of  the  city  of  New  York. 


THE   PUHUO  DEBT   OP  GREAT  BBITAIir, 

AND  BRITISH  CAPITAL. 

So  MUCH  is  said  about  the  British  public  debt,  and  British  capitel^  that 
we  thmk  it  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  aee  an  accoont  of  both, 
taken  from  the  official  records,  dated  in  1842. 

We  are  induced  to  publish  these  accounts,  because,  in  the  eeurse  of  oar 
inyestigations  of  the  relative  state  of  the  two  countries,  England  and 
America,  it  is  necesssiy  to  advert  to  the  fact  of  the  enormous  capital 
wielded  by  Great  Britain,  which,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  thing  else,  gives 
her  such  a  decided  advantage  over  thi$,  and  most  other  countries,  in 
working  up  raw  materials  into  every  species  of  manufacture. 

We  are  aware  that  this  subject  of  the  productive  capital  of  a  country 
is  a  very  intricate  one,  upon  which  very  intelligent  men  hav«  greatly 
difiered.  Bishop  Berldey,  for  instance,  plainly  intimates  that  he  con- 
sidered '^  the  public  funds  as  a  mine  of  g<^d.''  Mons.  Melon,  the  author 
of  an  ^^  Elssai  Politique  sur  le  Commerce,"  published  in  1735,  though  he 
does  not  go  so  &r  as  Bishop  Berkley,  nevertheless  contends  (and  hia 
opinion  has  had  many  supporters)  that  the  debts  of  a  nation  are  ^  debta 
of  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  and  that  consequently  they  have  no  tendency 
either  to  increase  or  diminish  national  wealth  ;  and  a  Mr.  Pinto,  a  Jew 
merchant,  resident  in  Holkad,  author  of  the  ingenious  work  **  De  In  Cir- 
culation et  du  Credit,"  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  public  debts,  fiur 
from  being  a  burden,  were  so  much  added  to  the  national  wealth    an4 
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not  a  few  p«raoD8  of  eminence  in  England  hare  expressed  their  belief 
in  this  paradox.  But  this  theory  is  now  exploded.  Still,  even  McCul- 
loch  toys,  in  his  treatise  on  taxation,  published  in  1845 : 

^^  It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  the  taxes  required  to  defray 
the  interest  of  loans  are  seldom  very  oppressive,  they  not  unfrequently 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  over  industry,  and  through  the  stimulus  they 
give  to  invention  and  economy,  usually  replace,  and  sometimes  more  than 
replace,  the  interest.  Neither  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  there  are  several 
considerable  direct  advantages  connected  with  the  existence  of  a  public 
debt.  The  readiness  with  which  portions  of  it  may  be  transferred  from 
one  individual  to  another;  the  facilities  which  it  consequently  afibrds  for 
investing  the  smallest,  as  well  as  the  largest  savings,  have  certainly  had 
a  very  beneficial  influence ;  and  it  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  see  how  some 
of  our  most  important  businesses,  as  those  of  banking  and  insurance,  could 
be  advantageously  carried  on,  and  the  public  debt  not  exist.  Still,  how- 
ever, if  we  consider  it  apart  from  the  urgent  circumstances  which  make 
it  be  contracted,  the  disadvantages  connected  with  the  accumulation  of 
a  large  public  debt  appear  very  much  to  outweigh  its  advantages." 

Again,  McCulloch  says  :  '^  A  reduced  rate  of  profits  and  inadequate 
wage9  seem  to  be  necessary  consequences  of  a  high  rate  of  taxation.  The 
amount  of  the  latter  forms,  of  course,  an  equivalent  deduction  from  the 
produce  of  industry  ;  and  the  greater  that  deduction  the  less  necessarily 
remains  to  be  divided  among  the  parties  employed  in  production." 

We  have  made  these  remarks  and  quotations,  with  no  view  to  the  same 
object  that  caused  the  inquiry  by  those  who  made  it,  namely :  whether  or 
no  a  public  debt  was  onerous  to  the  nation  creating  it.  Doubtless  it  is  so, 
particularly  when  it  becomes  so  immense  as  the  present  public  debt  of 
Great  Britain.  The  inquiry  we  propose  to  make  is,  how  far  the  public 
debt  of  England  tends  to  increase  the  capital  of  England,  and  enables  her 
to  manufacture  cheaper  than  other  countries.^  and  we  think  the  free 
trade  author,  McCulloch,  has,  in  the  quotations  we  have  made  in  two 
points  of  his  argument,  greatly  aided  us  in  the  views  it  is  our  purpose  to 
put  forth  for  the  consideration  of  the  reader.    * 

In  the  first  place,  he  admits,  that  '<  taxes  required  to  defray  the  interest 
of  loans  not  unfrequently  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  industry,  through 
the  stimulus  they  give  to  invention,  and  usually  replace,  and  $ametime$ 
more  than  replace^  the  interest." 

We  make  the  passing  remark  here,  that  we  think,  in  this  sentence,  Mr. 
McCulloch  gives  up  the  whole  doctrine  of  free  trade — ^for  if  positive  taxa- 
tion repays  itself  by  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  industry,  why  will  not  high 
duties  do  the  same  ?  We  think  it  would  puzzle  even  Mr.  McCulloch  to 
show  that  taxation  is  any  thing  like  as  useful  a  stimulus  to  industry  as 
protective  duties— for  the  latter  secure  a  valuable  home  market  for  labour, 
capital,  and  skill,  which  taxation  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  public  debt  does 
not  necessarily  do,  since  it  does  not  give  that  direction  to  the  stimulus 
which  is  given  by  protective  duties. 

Bat  our  business  at  this  time  is  with  the  other  quotation  we  have 
made,  namely :  that  ^^  a  reduced  rate  of  profit  and  inadequate  wa^es  seem 
to  be  necessary  consequences  of  a  high  rate  of  taxation."  This  would 
appear  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition,  for  whatever  other  elements  enter 
into  the  wages  of  labour,  one  is  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil ;  and  that  is, 
that  the  master  pays  no  wages  for  that  which  does  not  repay  him,  either 
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in  profit  or  pleasure.  Now  the  employer  of  an  agricultmal  labourer 
derives  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  from  that  portion  of  the  labourer's  toil 
which  pays  tithes.  In  the  same  way,  in  calculating  the  anK>uDt  of 
wages  he  will  pay  to  the  labourer,  either  by  the  day,  or  by  the  year,  or  bj 
the  job,  he  calculates  what  the  labour  wiJl  produce  to  him,  and  certaioly 
pays  nothing  for  that  portion  of  it  which  he  has  immediately  to  pay  oat 
to  the  tax  gatherer — so  that  all  the  taxes  and  tithes  are  an  immediate  tax^ 
upon  labour.  Now,  without,  as  we  have  said,  mooting  the  point  of  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  final  result  of  all  her 
policy,  of  this  national  debt,  and  her  tithes,  excise  duties,  poor  rates, 
&c.,  &b.,  we  think  it  is  clear  that  it  is  her  systems  of  burthening  her 
industry  with  such  heavy  taxes  that  produce  the  extreme  depression  of 
prices,  which  enables  her  to  manufacture  so  much  cheaper;  audit  folio w^s, 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  those  countries  who  admit  the  proceeds  of  this 
labour  to  compete  with  their  own,  subject  their  own  people  to  precisely 
the  same  evil,  and  introduce  the  effects  of  British  over  taxation  with 
the  fabrics  proceeding  from  British  labour. 

But  we  nave  still  another  object,  in  thus  showing  the  enormonS  amount 
of  British  capital  and  the  public  debt,  and  that  is,  to  show  that  both  con- 
tribute to  keep  down  the  rate  of  interest — so  as  to  give  Great  Britain  an 
immense  advantage  over  all  other  countries,  where  the  rate  of  interest  is 
much  higher — as  is  the  case  in  this  country.  For  whatever  may  be  the 
effect  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the  wealth  annually  created  in  Kngland 
in  consequence  of  her  debt — ^still,  as  regards  other  countries,  it  does 
give  her,  as  Mr.  McCulloch  admits,  ^^a  readiness  with  which  por- 
tions of  it  may  always  be  transferred  from  one  individual  to  another" 
which  greatly  aids  in  their  business  transactions  of  every  nature  and 
kind  whatsoever.  Indeed,  the  question  may  be  well  asked,  why  it  is 
not  an  addition  to  the  actite  capital  of  the  country.^  If  the  whole 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  realm  be  even  mortgaged  for  its 
redemption — why  is  not  any  amount  of  the  public  debt  as  much  capi- 
tal, as  any  private  mortgage.  We  confess  we  think,  a  fundholder,  so 
long  as  the  government  lasts  as  it  is  at  present,  with  the  power  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  interest,  may  surely  consider  his  stock,  as  much  capi- 
tal as  any  other  paper  currency  of  any  bank  or  other  chartered  institution, 
for,  as  Mr.  McCulloch  justly  says,  ^^  such  institutions  are  founded  upon  the 
public  debt.'* 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  amount  of  English  capital,  we  cannot 
exactly  see  why  the  public  debt  is  not  a  portion  of  it,  for  all  purposes  for 
which  capital  is  needed,  in  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufactures.  In 
estimating  the  whole  value  of  British  capital,  it  should,  of  course,  be 
deducted  from  such  portions  of  the  dead  capital  as  are  clear  of  all  incum- 
brances, because  it  is  a  debt  fairly  chargeable  against  something,  if  it  is 
ever  to  be  paid ;  and  though  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  from  the 
great  intricacy  of  the  funding  system,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  inter- 
twined with  every  portion  of  the  great  concerns  of  the  nation,  to  make  an 
exact  estimate  of  British  capital ;  still  we  think,  allowing  some  fif^,  or 
even  one  hundred  millions,  if  necessary,  for  what  may  be  owned  of  the 
debt  bv  foreigners,  and  may  be  in  use  for  the  capital  of  safety  fund,  and 
other  banks,  &c.,  and  joint  stock  companies  of  various  kinds,  the  balance 
of  the  public  debt,  say  upwards  of  six  hundred  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, may  fiurly  be  considered  as  British  capital.   Not  capital  in  addition  to 
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all  other  value  in  the  empire,  but  ac/i«6  capital  for  every  purpose  for  which 
it  may  be  needed  to  stimulate  British  industry.  We  wish  to  make  ourselves 
£ully  understood,  and  therefore  say,  in  addition,  that  if  it  were  pdssiUe 
ever  to  pay  the  national  debt,  it  is  a  charge  against  the  country,  and  its  indus- 
try of  every  kind ;  but  as  seven-eighths  of  it  is  owned  in  England^  that  seven- 
eighths,  while  it  exists,  operates  as  capital,  and  were  it  annihilated  to- 
morrow, though  it  might  not  eventually  greatly  impoverish  England,  it 
^would,  for  the  moment,  put  a  stop  to  every  industrial  pursuit  unconnected 
-with  the  mere  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  dire  necessity  would  require. 
If  the  views  we  have  here  taken  be  sound — ^we  have  established  three 
important  points,  viz  :     If  taxes,  as  admitted  by  McCuiloch,  stimulate 
industry  so  as  to  more  than  return  the  amount  of  taxation — then  pro- 
tective duties  do  so,  with  many  advantages  in  favour  of  the  latter.  If  tax- 
ation press  entirely  upon  labour,  and  reduce  its  value,  then  we  have 
defined  the  reason  why  we  should  exclude  British  labour,  so  far  as  to 
prevent  the  same  effect  upon  our  own.     And  if  the  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  operate,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  medium  to  stimulate 
industry,  then  we  have  the  secret  of  the  low  rate  of  interest  in  England, 
and  of  the  enormous  capital  she  wields,  not  only  at  home,  but  throughout 
the  world. 

With  these  remarks,  we  submit  to  the  inspection  of  our  readers  the 
following  statistical  tables,  showing  British  estimates  of  her  debt,  capital, 
and  revenue,  for  1842. 

An  Account  of  the  ^/\unber  of  Pcrtons  interested  in  the  JVaiional  Debt,  arranged 
in  various  Classes  according  to  the  amount  of  Dividends  to  which  they  are  entitled^ 
made  up  to  October  10, 1839 : 


Not  exceeding jC5 

•*  10 

*<  50 

•«  100 

"  200 

"  300 

«  500 

«•  1,000 

««  2,000 

Exceeding 2,000 


Total  number  of  Persons  in  1839, 


84,560 

45,147 

98,946 

26,205 

14,816 

4,523 

2,759 

1,337 

384 

192 


280,869 


Transferred  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  JVaiional  Debt: 

Donations  and  Bequests, j&270,161  13  7 

Stock  unclaimed  10  years  and  upwards, 319,164  13  6 

Unclaimed  Dividends, 985,000    0  0 


£1,574,326     7     1 
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ORDINARY  REVENUE. 

Statement  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  ike  Tear 
ending  pth  January^  1842 :  * 


Balancat  and  Bills  oQUUnding  on  5th  January,  1841, 

£1,548,505  12    4i 

Cuttome  JXUiee  on 

Sugar 

jW.114,389* 

Tea 

3,973,067 

3.550,824 
1,720,732 

Winw, 

Timber, • 

1,500,310 

Brandj, 

1,329,081 

Rum 

1,063.086 

Coffee 

887.721 

Grain,  Corn,  and  Flour, 

568.340 

Cottonwool «... 

528,507 

262,613 

Cheese, 

134.621 

Eggt. 

33,488 

Fruit— Currants. 

221.124 

Raisins,,*. 

169,702 

Silks— Manufactured, 

243,138 

Unmanufactured, 

14,598 

Molasses, 

193,985 

Seeds 

137,568 

Tallow,. 

205.838 

Sh#An*s  And  l&mhfl*  wool.  ..>>••■■•&«■•■■«•■. 

129.852 
127.890 

Duties  outwards, * 

AU  other  articles, 

1,585,000 

• 

England 19,40! 

i.651     9    61 

ScoUand. 1.86^ 

1.793  15    5 

Ireland 2.244 

1,929     7     1 

23,515,374  12    0| 

Xxeioe  Duiiee  on 

Snirits.«.«**a  ••••••••...••••••••••••••••«•• 

5,178,173 
5.262.362 

Malt, 

Licences, 

1,036.581 

Soap, 

814,227 

Glass 

660.558 

Paper, 

583.643 

Bricks, 

443.018 

Hops, 

69,054 

Auctions 

301,788 

Post  horses,  ••••••••••• ••••••••• 

199363 

Vinegar 

26,105 

Sugar, 

2,700 

Law  costs.  Fines,  forfeitures,  &c 

11,356 

England, ll.OSS 

J.955    4    3 

Scotland , 2,24 ; 

>,^30  17    Si 

Ireland.  •.•••• • •■•   1.27^ 

1,661     3    91 

14.603.847    5    9i 

••••••••••a 

Carried  over, 

£39,666,727  10    2| 

FfBctioni  of  «  £.  oaflted  In  thit  coluna. 
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OBDINA&Y  RSVENUK 


Brought  forward,.  •  • « 

SU^anp  Duties: 

Deeds, •...»..«*.. 

Legacies, •  i . .  • . 

Fire  insuraDce, 

Probates 

Bills  of  exchange, ....... 

Bankers'  composition,. .  • . 

Bankers'  notes, ,.... 

Keceipt  stamps, 

Af  arise  insurance 

Licenses  and  certificates,. 

Ivew8papers,%  • t 

Stage  carriages,. •  .••••.. 

Hackney  do r«... 

Advertisements, 

Miscellaneous, 


£1,6«5,296* 
1,305,452 
964,144 
927,019 
624,769 
106,725 

17,816 
174,745 
284,494 
222,153 
245,865 
460i733 

50,846 
131,603 


£39,606,727  10    2| 


England, 4 4 *.»  6,279,530    2    Hi 

Scotland,. .k 549,385    2    0 

Ireland, ...«. «««     447,455  15    3 


Lands  Tax  on  Lands  and  Tenements, 

Assessed  Taxes  an 

Windows, • » < 

Servants,.  •  •• 

Carriages, « 

Horses  for  ridings  &c., • 

Other^horses  and  mules, 4  • .  < 

Dogs,.  (..... 

Horse  dealers,.  4.4 

Hair  powder ....••..*, 

Armorial  bearings, • • 

Game  duties,. . .  4 4.4 i . . .  < 

Composition  duty, 4 . . . 

*Penaltiesin  law  proceedings  and  costs  receiyed, 

Miscellaneous  receipts, .....•— 

Additional  10  per  cent,  .4.4 4 


1)214,430 

1,664,052 

215,843 

464,591 

342.377 

72j298 

172,190 

14,151 

5,421 

70,058 

136,324 

31,533 

649 

72 

311,357 


England,. 
Scotland,. 


.£4,457,060    0    2i 
.       258,293    7  lO] 


PM 


Office: 

England, 44 4 £1,260,788  15    8| 

Scotland, 4 108,345    6    5 

Ireland,..!  4       126,406    6  11 


One  Shilling  in  the  Pound,  and  Sixpence  in  the 

^ound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and  Four       £.      s.    d. 

Shillings  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions,  . .  4 5,752  10    8 

Crown  Lands,..* ^ i.44 438.297  17    5 

Small  branches  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue,. . . .      5,562  14  11 
SSdrplus  Fees  of  Regulat4$d  Pubbc  Offices,4  44..     93,504  18    4 


Deduct  Balances  and  Bills  outstanding  ^n  5th  January,  184^,. 
Total  Ordinary  ReTenue i « •••• . 


'3f,276,360  19  lli 


4,^715,353    8    d| 


i|495,540    9    31 


543,118    1    4 


53,697,100    8    7^ 
1,499,989  12    8 


£52,197,110  15  111 


Y«L.  U. — NO.  12. 
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flUMMA&T  OF  BKITlBfi  CAPITAL. 

Summary  of  the  Imoutment  ofBrUi§h  Capital  in  I^eign  Loom  and  Pvbiic  Cm- 
paniei,  90  far  tu  the  $ame  i$  kncwn  on  the  Ijmdon  Market. 


In  Poralf a  Louu  and  A««fiMii  Bo«d%  iMlndtaif  wman  of  iiiltriat,... 


Th«  Bank  of  EofflMid, w... ...... £I<K9t4.'»0 

TheBftokorinlaiid ^ S,filQ^789 

jonrr  rock  baitks. 

Ksfflttiduid  Walm, » , •..•••bovt 

London  (ozclaaira  of  two  Irifth  Bwka,) ^433^500 

Irelmnd 1390,850 

9,6»,i^ 


The  Eut  India  Companj,. 
Tko  Soath  Sea  Company,. 
Tnrapika  TnifUp 


Hailroad  Conpanioa, . 


Forain  Kinlaf  Companlea, 

Britiah  Oitto»  

Aaaannoa  Companiaa,  indndiaf  tka  nrrimalnrtMn  of  Mvtnal  Aatnranoa  Gompnaiaa,., 

Cnna]CoiBpanla«,(b6inff  the  main  ]lnaa,> £I4,3<»,445 

Braaekaa  and  Foad«r8|. • 


I>ock  Companiaa, 

Gas  Lifbc  aad  Coka  Companiaa,.. 

Watar  Companiaa,. 

Bridfa  Companies. 

Literary  Inatitntiona, 

Shipplnf  Companiaa, ., 

Aapkalia      Ditto,  

Cemetofy     Ditto, 

Loan  Dittos  

Ditto, 


ToUl,. 


i&IBi^,41» 


6,OflOjOOO 
3eB^79# 
8,77<9S7 

OT,447,90 

«.46M33 


n,8li;445 

wmsen 

4;i964r79 
M03,13> 


£S«,TIU74 


REVSNUE. 


T%e  Revenue  Aeeountt,  made  up  to  the  6th  of  Janttanf,  1843,  give  the  foUowmf^ 
amounta  of  Increase  and  Deereau  a*  compared  urim  the  Mevenue  of  1342,  /or 
which  eeepagi  1147 : 


Deeraoaa-^ 


£wrca«er 


IncrMM.* 


Stampa 

Tkus, 

Crown  Landhyp.  .•* .■ 

PropmtyTiiz, , £571,056 

PoBtOffloe, 150,000 

Miflcallaneoua^ 481,873 

Deereaaa  on  the  Ordinary  Ra?enne, 

Impreal  and  other  Moniea, £1*7,983 

Repaynanti  of  Adtancea,. ITl^lS 

Dacraaaaantbe^rear ...........!... 


£S»4,|R5 

1413,014 
Sl^34ft 
909,319 


8,45«,554 


1,»1,W 
381,195 
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HOW    MR.    WALKER    SYMPATHIZBS 

WITH  THE  MECHANIC- 

Tks  fbllowing  fiicti  and  statbticfl  have  been  forwarded  to  us 
frauk  an  authentic  source.  We  commend  them  to  the  parties  interested, 
that  tbej  may  see  what  will  be  their  fate  under  the  revenue  tariff  of 
Mr.  Walker, 

Our  clothiers  and  tailors  may  look  out,  for  should  the  so-called  rere- 
nue  standard  be  adopted,  we  shall  have  a  full  supply  of  ready-made 
clothing  imported,  before  it  has  been  long  in  operation. 

What  will  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  have  to  say  about 
the  coal  trade.  Thirty  per  cent,  on  coal  will  be  a  fine  bounty  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newcastle;  and  ruin,  utter  ruin,  to  our  own  coal  mines.  But, 
it  is  much  easier  to  say  what  portion  of  our  industry  Mr.  Walker  will 
doom  to  destruction,  than  what  he  will  not  destroy. 

We  give  the  following  statistics,  because  it  is  important  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  particularly  interested  to  the  jeopardy  in  which  they 
are  placed,  that  they  may  take  such  measures  as  to  them  may  seem 
meet  and  proper,  to  avert  their  doom. 

For  ourselves,  it  really  makes  us  sick  at  heart,  when  we  think  of  the 
ruin  that  is  impending ! !  ! 

If  the  destruction  of  a  temple,  dedicated  to  a  heathen  goddess,  rendered 
the  name  of,  ^^  Erostratus'^  in&mously  immortal,  what  should  be  the 
fate  of  those  who  would  paralyze  the  honest  arm  of  industry,  and  bring 
desolation  and  wo  into  the  abodes  <^  the  nation's  greatest  strength 
and  pride,  our  intelligent  mechanics  ?  Our  leaders  may  rely  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  following  statistics  and  remarks : 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING. 

In  this  trade  there  are  a  great  number  of  hands  employed,  and  it  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Since  1842,  the  price  of  clothing  has  decreased  from 
10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  the  wages  of  the  hands  has  increased  about  10 
per  cent. 

The  owner  of  a  large  establishment  in  Boston,  states  that  in  1842  he 
employed  about  300  persons ;  in  1845  he  has  upwards  of  550,  all  of 
whom  receive  steady  employment. 

He  admits  that  a  reduction  of  the  import  duty  from  50  to  30  per  cent., 
as  contemplated  by  Mr.  Walker,  would  enable  him  to  import,  from  Ger- 
many and  France,  all  the  better  description  of  clothing  he  requires  as, 
aUo,  the  findings.     In  this  statement  he  is  sustained  by  another  house. 

The  country  would  lose  the  money  and  amount  of  the  purchases ; 
the  manufiBusturer,  the  cloth,  &c. ;  and  the  tailor,  the  making  up.  So 
much  for  revenue  duties. 

WORSTED,  FRINGE,  TASSELS,  lux. 
Were,  in  1842,  in  their  infancy.  Since  that  period  sales  doubled  ;  price 
to  consumers  has  decreased  25  per  cent. ;  wages  to  hands  increased  from 
113  to  20  per  cent. 

Hands  employed  by  a  house  in  Boston,  in  1842 ••  45 

do.  do.  do.-  1845 ....150 
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Nothing  less  than  40  per  cent,  will  protect  it  at  present :  and  there 
should  be  a  home  vaktation,  as  it  is  mq  frauds  are  c^mxmttea  in  passing 
jgoods. 

CORDAGE. 

Mr.  Walker,  it  is  said,  >ropoBe8  a  great  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
this  article — viz :  from  4^  ai  i  6  cts.  the  lb.,  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Prices  of  Manilla  and  Tarred  Cordage,  per  pound, 

Muilta,  JLoMlan.          Ajnoricsn. 

1841, , , X fllO  $12 

1843,....   .,     » 10  11 

1843,  (beginning  of  American  manufacture  which 

brought  down  price  of  others,) 9  10           ijfli 

1844, 9  H            1\ 

X94A, 9  9i            7 

PrictB  paid  for  Hemp,  per  ton* 

Manilla.  Ruwian,          American. 

1841, $162  $240 

1842,  (introduction  of  American  hemp,  reduced 

price  of  otheri,) * 146  210         $115 

1843, 140  200              75  to  $100 

1844, 134  175              70  to     115 

1845, 134  180             80to    105 

Jnareau  of  comumption  of  American  Hemp  in  one  factory^  in  Boston,  toko  first 

introduced  it, 

1842, 30,028  lbs. 

1843 196,669  " 

1844, 346,051  ** 

1845 , ^ 502,515  •« 

In  Massachusetts,  alone,  there  are  49  cordage  establishments,  employ- 
ing 647  hands.    The  value  of  the  manufactured  article  is  $906,321. 

THE  SILK  TRADE, 

Is  another  branch  of  industry  that  must  £bJ1  beneath  Mr.  Walker's 
pruning  knife. 

It  is  now  in  its  in&ncy.  Great  care  has  been  taken  with  it,  and  tne  re- 
sult, so  fiatr,  has  been  very  successful,  one  article  i;nade  (sewings)  being 
considered  equal  to  that  imported. 

Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  raise  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  from  121 
to  20  per. cent.,  and  af  the  same  time  reduce  the  duty  on  the  imported 
^ewings  from  $2  per  pound  to  20  per  cent.,  or  less  than  $1.  The  conse- 
quence will  be,  should  his  bill  pass,  this  trade  &lls. 

Value  of  silk  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  last  year,  $150,477. 

Number  of  hands  employed,  156. 

On  this  subject  I  expect  some  further  information. 

STRAW  BONNETS  AND  BRAID. 

Even  with  the  presentduty  of  35  per  cent.,  the  manufacturers  of  straw 
bonnets  and  braid  find  it  difficult  to  get  along;  in  fact,  the  trade  is  in  its  in- 
&ncy,  and  ought  to  have,  for  some  time,  increase  protection,  in  place  of 
haying  none,  as  Mr.  Walker's  20  per  cent,  will  completely  destroy  it.  As  it 
is,  the  best  workwomen  can  only  earn  50  cents  per  day,  and  the  average 
may  be  calculated  at  25.  The  braid  is  generally  made  by  children,  yaiy- 
>ng  in  age  £rom  6  to  12  yean. 
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In  Massachusetts,  alone,  there  are  employed  13,311  hands  in  making* 
fitra^r  bonnets,  hraid,  and  palm  leaf  hats,  ac'ithe  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured articles  is  as  follows : 

Straw  bonoeU  and  brftid $1,160,250 

Palm  leaf  hats, ^ 489,237 

Total >A $1,659*496 

The  introduction  of  the  domestic  manufacture,  reduced  the  price  ofstra^v 
bonneUs  50  per  cent,,  and  with  proper  proteqtiop  a  very  beautiful  article 
could  be  produced. 

On  mnnafactured  pahn  leaf,  which-  at  present  conmi  in  duty  free,  Mft, 
Walker  proposes  to  have  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

To  show  to  what  extent  the  straw  and  palm  leaf  business  is  carrie4l 
on,  it  is  a  fact,  there  are  no  less  than  three  mills  exclOsively  empiojfedi 
in  Diaking  thread  for  their  use. 

HOSIERY  TRADE. 

This  is  becoming  an  important  branch  of  industry ,  and  shows  the  valbe* 
of  a  protective  duty,  for  infant  manufactures,  in  a  very  strong  light.  Be- 
fore the  tariflr  of  1842,  the  manufacture]  of  hosiery .  was  commeaced^ 
ait  Portsmouth, N.  H.,  and  failed;  since  1842,  it  has  been  revived, and* 
is  now  in  rapid  progress,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statement,! 
received  from  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Boston : 


Sales  by  said  hoase,  of  domettic  boaiery,  in  1842, 
do,  do,  do,  1845, 


$9,000 
50,000 


And  they  say  they  cduld  even  have  increased  their  saiea,  iu|d  there  been» 
hands  enough  employed ;  and,  also,  that  in  several  articles  they  have  been  i 
compelled  to  abandon  their  importations,  the  articles  new  nuumfiEietiued 
being  so  ^ood,  the  quality  of  wool  superiour  to  English. 

The  price  of  the  domestic  hosiery  is  leas  than  in  1M2,  and  the  wage* 
received  by  the  operative  is  fully  20  per  cent,  mom  tiian  at  that  period. 

The  value  of  domestic  hosiery  made  last  year,  in  Massachusetts,  is 
$94,892.     Hands  employed,  238. 

This  account  is  corroborated  by  another  large  house  in  the  trade, 
their  sales  being,  in  1842,  about  $10,000,  in  1845,  $35,000. 

In  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  there  are  some  large  hosiery  es- 
tablishments. 

COAL  IMPORTED  INTO  BOSTON. 


FOREIGN. 

NATIVE. 

TEAKS. 

ToBsofEorUak 
Coal. 

ToMorSydoa/ 

Anlkraeit«. 

VlrtUkU. 

1841, 

14,243 

12,390 

0,862 

9.097 

15,193 

37,54« 
29,874 
25,230 
25,417 
42.f)35 

107,095 
86,582 
111,655 
134,130 
165,428 

4,752 

1842, • 

4,750 

1843 

1844, 

5,386 
6,102 

1845 

lO.tAO* 

•  Id  thk  te  ioelodad  « 

ftwoaryi 

BwoT  CttttbMland  eod,  fh>ai  H 

kfj^MaA,  btiifliitrtCiattodHtiMl 

Within  the  past  year  the  eoDsnmption  of  English  ooel  has  inercMed  67  per  cent 
No?a  Scotia,  do.  do.  do.    65  per  ct 

Anthracite  from  Pennaylyania^  do.  do.    23i  per  ct. 

Virginia,       do.  do.  do.    06i  per  tt. 
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The  Virginia  coal  is  geaerftllj  used  by  glasshouses. 

If,  therefore,  with  the  present  high  duty  of  $1  75  per  ton,  the  con* 
sumption  of  foreign  coal  nas  increased  so  much,  it  is  evident  that  when 
the  duty  is  reduced  to  30  per  cent.,  or  about  75  cents,  it  will  eWe  com* 
plete  possession  of  the  market  to  the  English,  as  the  price  of  the  Pictou 
and  Sydney  coal  will  then  be  much  less  than  the  Pennsylvania — ^per  ex- 
ample I 

Pietoa  sod  Sjdasf  coal  at  the  pit*  it  about  $3  per  chaldron,  or  per  ton ^40 

30  per  cent,  duty, 72 

Freight, 1  80 

Total ^  02 

Anthracite  coal,  per  ton,  delivered  in  Boston,  varies  from  5}  to  5]  per 
ton. 

It  must,  also,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Sydney  or  Pictou  is  generally 
preferred  by  both  housekeepers  and  manu&cturers.  I  have  heard  twenty 
persons  express  their  opinion,  that  in  the  event  of  a  change,  they  w^ould 
bum  the  foreign. 

A  merchant,  who  deals  largely  in  Pictou  and  Sydney  coal,  as,  also,  Eng- 
lish, said,  if  Mr.  Walker^s  bill  passed,  the  tbreign  coal  would  be  certain 
to  throw  the  other  out  of  the  market,  in  £1  the  seaboard  cities  and  towns. 

In  June  last  (the  time  for  the  manufacturers  laying  in  stock)  the  car- 
go price  of  Sydney  and  Pictou  coal  was  $6  per  ton.  Anthracite  at  the 
same  time  varied  between  $5  25  and  $5  50  per  ton.  English  coal  was  then 
$7  to  $7  25  per  ton. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that,  without  the  present  dut^,  the  coal  trade  cannot 
conliniie  its  operations,  and  how  muoh  does  it  ii^uence  the  coasting 
trade? 

The  agent  of  the  Cumberland  Goal  Company  has  received  an  order 
from  Cunard's  line  of  steamers  for  a  large  quantity  of  Cumberland  coal, 
with  a  promise  of  taking  their  entire  supply,  they  considering  it,  after  trial , 
assupmour  toaay  they  can  get  here. 


OREAT    NATIONAL    FAIR    AT    WASHINOTON, 

FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  that  the  Fair,  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold 
at  the  seat  of  the  General  Government,  is  attracting  so  much  attention 
throughout  the  country,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  likely  to  be  what  it 
should  be,  a  grand  exhibition  of  the  inventive  genius  and  manufacturing 
skill  of  the  American  people. 

It  has  been  the  invariable  policy  of  the  British  Government,  first,  while 
we  were  her  colonies,  to  put  down  all  attempts  to  establish  manufactures 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  positive  laws  restricting  them — and  since 
our  separation,  by  starting  new  systems  of  political  economy,  and  flooding 
the  world  with  publications,  to  prove  that  the  policy  by  which  Engla^a 
has  become  great  and  powerful,  is  all  an  errour. 
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Not  succeeding  in  producing  the  effect  by  her  'writingls,  she  is  now 
about  to  attempt  its  accomphshment  by  legislation.  Driren  to  the 
necessity  of  every  measure  to  meet  the  competition  of  her  rivals  in  manu- 
factures, among  whom  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  formidable, 
she  is  forced  to  take  off  all  duties  from  raw  materials,  and  proposes  t6 
repeal  her  corn  laws  to  furnish  her  fiaimishing  population  with  cheap 
bread — and  this  she  calls  "  free  trade,"  while  all  her  colonial  restrictioniP, 
and  her  navigation  laws  in  favour  of  British  shipping,  remain  in  fait  force. 
Surely  we  shall  not  fall  into  a  trap,  which  has  for  its  o^ect  tore-Colonize  u»l 

Let  our  manufacturers  and  artisans,  dierefore,  flock  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment with  their  various  goods,  wares,  and  merchandised,  to  put  tothA 
blush,  and  to  cry  shame  upon  those  who  would  *'  sell  their  rights  for  a 
mess  of  pottage." 

But  we  must  not  occupy  further  space  with  our  own  remarks,  bat 
must  ^ive  place  to  the  following  noble  and  patriotic  address,  from  that 
glorious  institution  which  is  the  pride  of  our  city,  the  American  Institute. 
It  is  enough  to  immortalize  the  city  of  New  York,  the  great  seat  of  the 
widely  extended  commerce  of  the  Union,  that  such  an  institution  is 
planted  here,  and  that  a  large  majority  bf  our  citizens,  sympathize  with  it 
m  its  exalted  views  of  the  character  and  destiny  of  otnr  country.  We 
cannot  too  highly  praise  such  an  institution,  nor  too  warmly  commend  the 
following  address,  which  must  find  a  response  in  every  American  heart. 

CIRCULAR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  CITY.  OP  NEW  YORK- 

Notice  has  been  received  by  this  Institute  that  a  Great  National 
Fair  will  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  commencing  the  20th  of  May 
next,  and  continuing  several  weeks.  The  Trustees,  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute,  regard  'such  an  exhibition,  if  ably  conducted,  at  the  seat  of 
government,  in  view  of  our  representatives  and  distinguished  statesmen 
from  the  South  and  West,  as  well  as  the  North  and  East,  at  this  time,  of 
vast  consequence  to  the  future  prospects  of  this  country.  It  will  brin^ 
directly  to  the  view  of  our  statesmen  matter  of  fact  evidence  of  the  rapia 
march  and  high  perfection  of  manufactures  and  the  arts  under  the  systent 
of  Protection  which  has  been  adopted !  It  will  show  that  in  the  short 
period  of  thirty  years  American  ingenuity  and  skill  have  accomplished 
what  has  required  centuries  in  other  countries,  and  if  the  same  wise  policy 
enjoined  by  Washington  and  his  illustrious  successors  is  steadily  pursued;- 
will  ensure  our  future  prosperity  and  independence. 

The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  so  rapid,  that  few,  even  in  the 
manufiEicturingportions  of  the  country,  have  an  adequate  idea  of  its  present 
magnitude.  The  annual  product,  and  the  high  perfection  of  those  arti-* 
cles  which  the  wisdom  of  legislation  has  shielded  from  foreign  competition, 
would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  confirmed  by  carefbl  comparison  and 
indisputable  statistics.  From  a  long  list  of  hundreds,  we  shall  select  only 
six,  viz :  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  paper,  cabinet  wares, 
and  iron,  all  which,  from  comparatively  small  beginnings,  now  yield  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  are  increaff* 
ingin  a  ratio  that  has  no  jMurallel  in  the  history  of  industry. 

This  mighty  increase,  far  outstripping  our  whole  foreign  trade,  with  the 
exception  of  the  finer  cotton  goods  only  partially  benefited  by  the  mini- 
mum duty,  and  the  supply  of  which  foreign  competition  has  thus  far  ren- 
dered insignificant — all  these,  for  a  series  of  years,  have  been  protected  by 
a  doty  averaging  forty  per  cent.    Tlie  secret  of  their  soccess^  and  sc^ 
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teowledged  perfectioii,  ii  mroUctitm  against  tbe  inundating  soppUes  wUch 
foreign  aountries  would  otnerwise  hare  poured  into  our  markets.  Chil&f  ; 
cheap,  indeed,  in  the  outset,  but  dear  in  the  end.  We  might,  howerer, 
dispense  with  all  speculation  and  argument,  and  rest  our  country's  cause 
upon  a  single  fact : 

JSvery  vtUle  which  can  is  manufactured  at  home,  and  which  has  received 
#  pretectite  dutt^/or  §even  coMecutive  years^  hasj  by  home  competition^  and 
amtegmnt  development  of  ingenuity  alone^  been  reduced  in  price  to  the  con- 
mmer  below  thefanign  cmt  at  the  time  ofimponng  the  duty. 

This  fact,  we  believe,  is  without  an  exception  since  the  formation  of  our 
M^eremeat,  while  other  articles,  only  partially  protected,  such  as  linen, 
$ne  cotton  goods.  Ice,  have  remained,  some  nearly  stationary  in  their 
prices  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  or  if  their  prices  have  materially  declined, 
It  has  not  been  at  ail  proportioned  to  the  decline  on  the  protected  classes 
of  articles.  The  difference  to  our  country,  whether  made  at  home  or 
abroad,  admits  of  no  mistake.  In  one  case  the  money  expended  in  fabri- 
cating remains  in  our  own  countiy — in  the  other  it  is  out  of  it. 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  Institute  respectfully  recommend  to  all 
the  friends  of  industry  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  this  exhibition ;  par- 
ticularly the  numerous,  intelligent,  and  highly  respecable  •  corresponding 
members  selected  for  this  honor,  whose  various  positions  and  high  stand- 
ing among  their  fellow-citizens  will  enable  them  to  exert  an  extensive 
and  efficient  influence. 

The  friends  and  patrons  of  this  Institute,  and  the  advocates  of  the  noble 
object  of  its  charter,  are  desired  to  lend  their  hearty  co-operation.  Also, 
exhibitors  at  the  fairs  of  this  Institute  are  desired  to  prepare  for  the  occa- 
sion choice  specimens  of  their  numberless  &brications.  Manufacturers, 
mechanics,  and  artisans  of  our  country,  you  all  have  a  deep  interest  in 
this  exhibition  !  No  department  of  the  arts  should  be  overlooked !  but 
all  should  be  represented ! 

It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  full  display,  to  make  an  exhibition  that  will 
rouse  the  pride  and  warm  the  patriotism  of  every  American  beholder,  m 
and  out  of  Congress.  A  momentous  crisis  is  at  hand ;  soon  it  will  be 
determined  whether  our  foreign  competitors  shall  beguile  us  of  our  birth- 
right, arrest  our  prosperity,  and  prostrate  our  independence,  or  not !  The 
policy  of  the  proposed  tariff  is  to  increase  revenue  by  diminished  duties — 
to  present  the  strongest  inducements  to  excess  in  importations — ^to  break 
down  the  principal  barriers  against  fraudulent  entries,  by  repealing  all 
specific  and  minimum  duties,  as  if  national  wealth  would  be  promoted  by 
swelling  the  balance  of  trade  against  our  own  country !  And  more 
eflfectuidly  to  accomplish  this,  the  value  which  regulates  the  duty,  small 
as  it  is  proposed  to  be  on  the  imported  article,  will  be  determinea  by  the 
owner  himself.  It  will  prove  a  law  to  transfer  to  foreigners  your  cus- 
tomers, who  will  be  allured  by  the  fatal  syren  sound  of  cheap !  cheap ! 
It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  that  you  can  produce  as  cheap  as  the  foreigner. 
Modem  competition  is  a  war  of  capital.  With  vast  money  resources,  the 
accumulaticHis  of  ages,  victory  over  our  in&nt  establishments  must  event- 
ually be  inevitable.  Coat  for  a  season  will  be  no  consideration.  like 
the  steamboat  competition,  pursued  at  prices  known  not  to  j>ay,  he  who 
carries  the  lon^st  purse  is  sure  to  triumph,  and  then  he  will  raise  the 
fare  as  his  cupidity  dictates.  Combinations  of  foreign  iron  masters  afford 
illustrations  not  less  palpable,  nor  less  instructive.  We  would  say  to  all 
oiy  fcbricatoys  of  domestic  articles^  oommence  preparatians  at  Qnce^ani 
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in  doe  season  present  younelves  at  the  great  Fair  at  the  seat  of  gorem- 
ment,  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  your  factories  and  workshops. 
Spare  no  expense !  Success  will  repay  you  a  thousand  fold.  There 
you  will  find  foreign  agents,  and  dealers  in  their  merchandise, in  swarms. 
Vou  will  at  once  recognise  them.  Assurance  is  stamped  on  their  fore- 
heads.    Most  eloquently, 

'*  They'll  talk  of  public  good,  and  mean  their  own.* 

Fresh  patriots,  from  countries  where  unequal  rights  and  privileged  orders 
are  unalterable,  have  most  disinterestedly  encountered  a  voyage  of  three 
.  thousand  miles,  to  teach  us  how  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  to  instruct 
our  rulers  how  to  legislate  for  a  nation  of  republicans. 
On  behalf,  &c. 

James  Tallmadoe,        Adoniram  Chandler, 
WiLUAM  Inolis,  Shepherd  Knapp, 

T.  B.  Wakehan,  Henry  Meigs, 

E.  T.  Backhouse,  Trustees. 

Repository  of  the  American  iDstitute, 
New  York,  April  18th,  1846. 

N.  B.  The  committee  desire  that  the  price, as  well  as  the  maker's  name, 
be  furnished  with  each  article  exhibited ;  and  that  the  owners  will  be 
expected  to  allow  sales  at  the  marked  prices,  to  be  delivered  at  the  close 
of  the  exhibition.  There  will  be  a  sale  at  auction  of  such  articles  as  the 
owners  may  wish.     Motive  power  will  be  furnished  for  machinery. 

We  understand  the  foregoing  able  document  is  from  the  pen  of  Thaddeus 
B.  Wakeman,  Esq.,  the  indefatigable  supervisory  agent  of  the  American 
Institute. 


CHASE'S    CARD    SPINNER. 

Wb  have  yet  a  few  more  words  to  say,  on  the  subject  of  this  great 
invention,  destined,  we  think,  to  benefit  the  cotton  planter,  to  an  extent 
little,  if  any,  less  than  Whitney's  cotton  gin. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  cause  the  consumption  of  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  cotton,  by  its  use  in  preparing  material  for  the  winter  wear  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  northern  labourers,  and  all  southern  field  hands, 
while  it  will  render  valuable  an  immense  quantity  of  coarse  wool,  now 
wholly  useless. 

Some  doubts  appear  to  have  been  felt  whether  cloth  made  by  this  pro^ 
cess  could  be  fulled  as  well  as  cloth  made  wholly  firom  wool.  These 
doubts  have  been  fully  proven  to  be  without  the  slighest  foundation. 

We  have  in  our  possession  a  piece  of  cloth  made  from  cotton  yarn, 
covered  with  wool  by  the  card  spinner,  which  has  ffone  through  the 
process  of  fulling,  and  it  has  borne  the  action  of  the  fulling  mill  as  satis- 
factorily as  any  woollen  cloth  we  have  ever  seen,  and  is  as  substantial  in 
every  respect  as  cloth  made  wholly  from  wool  can  be ;  forming  a  solid 
and  compact  body,  like  a  piece  of  the  stoutest  and  strongest  double-milled 
broadcloth.  ^ 
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We  fed  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  reoommend,  to  murafnetnren  and 
others,  this  new  and  important  improvement,  which  we  must  beliere  -will 
heeome  one  of  general  adoption,  from  the  economy  it  will  introduce  into 
the  coarse  fitbrics  for  clothii^  working  men,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other 
advantages,  in  the  saving  of  labour  by  the  employment  of  persons  in- 
capacitated from  more  fatiguing  processes,  and  also  from  its  general 
utility. 


MONTHLY  UST  OF  PATENTS. 

A  List  of  Patents  issued  from  the  21st  day  of  March  to  the  20th  day 
of  April,  1846,  inclusive: 


To  Willis  H.  Johnaon,  of  Springfield,  Uli- 
noil,  for  improTeiDODt  in  ibe  Rotary 
Pump.    Patented  21at  March.  1846. 

To  Ricnard  Halloran,  of  New  York  city, 
for  improf ament  ^in  Ventilatiog  Hats. 
Patanted  12Ut  March,  1846. 

To  Samuel  Rust,  of  New  York  city,  for  im- 
proTement  in  Wick  Tubes  for  LAinps 
Patented  9l8t  March,  18(6.;  ante  dated 
39th  January,  1840. 

Te  Jacob  Cooke  and  John  Strickler,  of 
Straaburgh,  Virfinia,  for  improvement  in 
Truaaes.    Patented  21st  March,  1846. 

To  Simeon  Whiton,  of  Hartford,  ConneC' 
ticut,  for  improtement  in  making  Vegeta- 
ble Beer.    Patented  21st  March,  1846. 

To  Benjamin  W.  Stratton,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylrania,  for  improvement  in  Trosa- 
•a,  (aaaigned  to  Benjamin  C.  Everett.) 
Patented  21at  March,  1816. 

To  David  B.  W.  Hard,  of  Bethlem,  Con- 
necticut, for  improvement  in  Ladiea' 
Truaaea.    Patented  21at  March,  1846. 

To  Jamea  Ogden,  and  D.  R.  Hart  of  Troy, 
New  York,  for  improvement  in  Carriage 
Wtndowa.    Patented  21st  March,  1846. 

To  Hezekiel  P.  Nuckola,  Glasgow,  Ken- 
tucky, for  improvement  in  Machinery  for 


New  York,  for  improvement  in  Glean^^ 
ing  Fish  Oil.    Patented  4th  April,  1846. 

To  Jonathan  F.  Oatra&der,  of  New  York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Filtering  Cocksi 
Patented  4th  April,  1846. 

To  Bennet  Woodcroft,  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, for  improvement  in  Spiral  Propel- 
lers.    Patented  4th  April,  1846. 

To  Alva  B.  Taylor,  of  New  York  city,  for 
improvement  in  Checking  the  Momen- 
tum of  Printing  Presses.  Patented  4th 
A»ril,  1846. 

To  Washburn  Race,  of  Seoeca  FaUs,  New 
York,  for  improvement  in  Registers  for 
Stoves.    Patented  4lh  April,  1846. 

To  Lorin  M.  Whitman,  of  Pike,  New  York, 
for  improvemeat  in  Spring  Tooth  Horse 
Rakes.    Patented  4th  April,  1846. 

To  George  J.  Praotiss,  of  Tiverton,  Rhode 
Island ,  for  improvement  in  Machinery  for  . 
Rinsing  Calicoes, &c.  Patented  4th  April, 
1846. 

To  Daniel  Deahon,  2nd,  of  New  London, 
Connecticut,  for  improvement  in  Paddle 
Wheela.    Patented  4th  April,  1846. 

To  Thomaa  Glasco,  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, for  improvement  in  Car  Wheels. 
Patented  4th  April,  1846. 


ChairsT    Patented  4th  April,  1S46. 

To  David  Pereival,  of  Miadletown,  Dels* 
ware,  for  improvement  in  Railroad  Gates 
Patented  4th  April,  1846. 

To  John  R.  Remington,  of  Lowndes  co., 
Alabama,  for  improvement  in  attaching 
horses  to  one-wheeled  Carriages.  Pa- 
tented 4th  April,  1846. 

To  Thomas  F.  Wenman,of  New  York  city, 
for  improvement  in  the  Filtering  Cock. 
Patented  4th  April,  1846. 


Cutting  Screws,  &c.,  for  Bedsteads  and  To  Joel  L.  Ransom,  of  Mill  Port,  New 


York,  for  improvement  in  Brick  Presses. 
Patented  4th  AprU,  1846. 

To  Charles  King,  of  Scipio,  New  York,  for 
improvement  in  Churn  Dashers.  Pa- 
tented 4th  April,  1846. 

To  Jacob  H.  Gemrig,  ef  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  for  improvement  in  Spring 
Lancets.     Patented  1 1th  April,  1846. 

To  Thomas  Hartley,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
aylvania,  for  improvement  m  Brick 
Presses.    Patented  11th  April,  1846. 


To  Jamea  Hibson,  of  New  York  city,  for  Te  Joshua  H.  Butterworth,  of  Dover,  New- 


improvement  in  the  Frames  of  Travel- 

ling  Trunks.    Patented  4th  April,  1846. 

To  Patrick  Fitzsimmons,  of  West  Troy, 


Jersey,  for  improvement  im  Door  Lorks. 
Patented  II th  April,  1846. 
To  Samuel  F.  B  Morse,  of  New  York  city. 


auulaikM. 
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for  improT«iiMDt  in  Kl«etro  MagMtic 

Telegraph.    Patented  11th  April,  1846. 
To  Charles  Wheeler,  of  Lockport,  Maaea- 

ehnsetts,  for   improrement  in    Light< 

Houee  Lempa.      Patented  11th  April, 

1846. 
To  Williara  Kumbel,  of  New  York  city, 

for  improvement  in  Stretching  Leather 

Bnndn.     Patented  11th  April,  1846. 
To  Thomas  J.  Wella,  of  New  York  city, 

for  improvement  in  Saw  Milli.  Patented 

11th  April,  1846. 
To  Samuel  Lowery,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 

eyWania,  fer  improvemement  in  making 

Bricks.    Patented  18th  April,  1846. 
To  George  W.  Macon,  Louisburgh,  North 

Carolina,  for  improvement  in  Machinery 

for  Smoothing  Tobacco  Leaves.    Patent- 
ed 18th  April,  1846. 
To  Waldren  Beach,  of  Baltimore,  Mary< 

land,  for  improvement  in  Corn  Shellera. 

Patented  18th  April,  1846. 
To  Joseph  Colton,  of  Amherst,  Massachu 

setts,  for  improvement  in  Pocket  Books 

ADDITIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

To  Joel  W.  Andrews,  of  Norristown,  Penn-I    ner  of  Burning  Bricks, 
sylvania,  for  improvements  iu  the  man-|    April,  1846. 

EXTENSIONS. 


and  Wateli  Safes.    PatMited  18di  April, 

1846. 

Tb  Nathan  Ides,  of  Shelby,  New  York,  for 
Improvement  in  CultivAtors.  Patented 
16th  April,  1846. 

To  Clinton  Foster,  of  Laporte,  Indiana,  for 
improvement  in  Reaping  Machines.  Pa- 
tented 18th  April,  1846. 

To  C.  S.  Debow,  of  New  York  city,  for 
improvement  in  Extension  Bedsteads. 
Patented  18th  April,  1846 ;  ante  dated 
11th  April,  1846. 

To  Royal  E.  House,  of  New  York  city,  for 
improvement  in  Magnetic  Printing  Te- 
legraphs.   Patented  18th  April,  1846. 

To  Samuel  Witherow,  of  Gettysburgfa, 
Pennsylvania,  for  improvement  in 
Plonehs.    Patented  18th  April,  1846. 

To  Joanna  M.  C.  Armsby,  of  Worcester, 
Massachosetts,  for  improvement  in  Re- 
gulating the  Draft  of  Phraghs,  O^signed 
to  Ruggles,  NouTse  k,  Mason.  Patented 
18tfa  April,  1846. 


Patented  4th 


To  Isaac  K.  Jennings,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala- 
bama, for  Apparatus  in  the  Speedy  Gene- 
ration and  Convenient,  Prompt,  and 
Agreeable  Application  of  Heat  to  the 


Human  System.  Patented  21siof  Janu- 
ary, 1814.  Renewed  and  extended  by 
act  of  Congress,  from  March  dd,  1843. 
Issued  4th  April,  1846. 


STATISTICS. 


Biatiitie*  of  the  Product  9nd  Condition  of  certain  brmn^heo  of  hudmtry  ofMmmm^ 
chuaett9,for  the  year  ending  Jlpril,  1845.    PtMiohed  ^  authority  of  the  State* 


ABTICUa. 

V«ls«. 

Ctpiul 
inrdrtad. 

Raiidi 
•aiploTed. 

Anchors,  chain  cables,  fee 

(538,966 

$377,665 

422 

Asses  and  mules 

2,785 

Axes,  hatchets,  and  other  edge  tools 

44,441 

48,225 

94 

Beef,  &c.,  slaughtered 

225,918 

Beeswax,...  * 

981 

Berries, • 

10,842 

Blacking,. 

10,422 

36 

Bleaching,  or  colouring 

2,166/X)0 

200,50C 

211 

Blocks  and  pumps, •  • 

127.249 

204 

Boats, • • 

82,943 

164 

Boots  and  shoes, 

14,799,140 

45,877 

Boxes  of  all  kinds, * 

215.106 

986 

Brass  articles 

331,890 

167,600 

146 

Bricks, 

612,832 

1,407 

Britannia  ware, * 

102,650 

49,350 

08 

■  Cairied  ibnfud,. » 
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Aolftfict. 


Value. 


Capital 

invwtad. 


Brought  oTer • 

Brooma, 

Broom  seed  and  brush,. .  • . 

Brushes, 

Butter 

Buttons,  metal 

Butts,  or  hinges> 

Calico 

Candles,  oil  and  sperm, . . . 
Candles, eoap  and  tallow,.. 
Cannon 


Cards, 

Carpetinff • 

Cars,  railroad  carriages,  and  other  vehicles,. 

Catae 

Chairs  and  cabinet  ware, 

Cheese 

C  bemical  preparations, 

Chocolate • ••••.•. 

Clocks 

Coal,  mineral  and  iron  ore, 

Combs , 

Cooperage, 

Copper, « 

Cordage, 

Cotton  goods  of  all  kinds 

CuUery, 

Dyeing 

Earthen  and  stone  ware, 

Engines,  fire, • . 

Engines  and  boilers,  steam 

Fire  arms, 

Fishery,  whale, 

Fishery,  mackerel  and  cod, 

Flax. 


Flour, 

Fringe  and  tassels,. 

Fruit, 

Gibs,  cotton, 

Glass, 

Glue,. 


Grain, 

Hats  and  caps,. 
Hay 


Hollow  and  castings,  other  than  pig  iron,. 
Honey • 

Horses, . » 

Hosiery  and  yam, 

Instruments,  mathematical,  Ate.,. • . . . 

Iron,  pig, 

Iron  railing,  fences  and  safes 

Jewellery 


Latches  and  door  handles,. 

Lead  pipe,  &c 

Lead,  white,  and  paints,  •  • 

Leather, 

Lime, 


200,814 

86.111 

153.900 

1,116,709 

66,080 

25,390 

4,779,817 

3,613,796 

836.156 

82.000 

323,845 

834,322 

1,343,576 

6,327,199 

1,476.679 

398,174 

331,965 

81,672 

64,975 

21,669 

198,965 

269,935 

610,950 

906,321 

12,103,449 

148,175 

98,700 

62,025 

37,800 

206,546 

260,819 

10,371,167 

1,484,137 

665 

174,805 

54,300 

744,540 

45,444 

758,300 

387,575 

2,228,229 

734,942 

5,214,357 

1,280,141 

13,206 

32,251 

3,451,118 

94392 

64,050 

148,761 

129,300 

305,623 

80,146 

3,200 

90,880 

356,200 

3,836,657 

43,629 


68,875 

61,500 

3,5dO 

1,401,500 

2,461,917 

405,872 

120,000 

171.500 

488,000 

663,434 

477,374 

261,700 
47,500 
10,359 

73,100 

329,000 

643,930 

17,739,000 

-68,725 

15,500 

127,000 

789,848 

11,806.910 

1,238,640 

44.560 
11,700 

76.000 
700,200 
283,675 

213,793 

713,270 


42,500 

156,000 

63,000 

126,226 

750 

72,700 

263,500 

1,900,546 


313 

220 

60 

49 

2,053 

306 

343 
48 

147 
1.034 
1,881 

2,594 

113 

27 

40 

78 

340 

487 

197 

647 

90,710 

197 

114 

72 

42 

221 

357 

11,378 

7,866 

30 
106 

48 

630 

93 

l/»3 

i;m7 


238 
68 

235 
87 

293 
84 
lU 
50 

106 

80 


Carried  forward,. 
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ASnCLBf. 

Valos. 

Capital 
iBv«M«L 

Hand! 

Brougbt^Ter,*  ••••••• 

Linen  thread, 

145,000 

79,000 

192 

Linseed  oil 

181,100 

77,000 

34 

Locks, 

60,070 

23,600 

75 

Lumber  and  shingles •  •  •  • 

921,106 

2,506 

Machinery 

2,022,648 

1,103,850 

2,421 

m aole  ■iig«r„ ,,,,,,,,,,.«--  ■.••*•••■•«*«* 

41,443 

220,004 

304,917 

8,476 

548,625 

Marble, 

293,100 

312 

Milk 

Millet, 

Musical  instruments 

427 

Oil,  Lard 

219,990 

91,000 

37 

Oil.  fsee  eandles  and  fisherv."). 

Paper,*  ..•.••••• •••.. 

1,750,273 

15,000 

121.691 

1,144,537 

5,000 

58,575 

1,369 
12 

Pens,  steel, • 

Ploughs,  and  other  agricultural  tools, 

158 

Potatoes 

1,309,030 

I^oultry  and  eggs 

25,891 

Powder, 

165,500 

120,000 

49 

Rolling,  slitting,  and  nail  mills — iron  and  > 
nails  manufactured  in 5 

2,738,300 

1,906,400 

1,729 

Saddless,  harnesses,  and  trunks, 

422,794 

144,540 

648 

Salt 

79,960 

399,285 

584 

Sashes,  blinds,  and  doors, 

180,181 

215 

Scythes 

113,935 

69,590 

171 

Sheep, 

558.284 

Shoe  pegs 

18,206 

« 

Seeds, 

4,721 

Shovels,  spades,  forks,  and  hoes,. 

275.212 

123,950 

259 

Silk,  sewing 

160,477 

38,000 

156 

Silk,  raw 

952 

Snuff,  tobacco,  and  cigars 

324,639 

570 

Soap,  (see  candles,) 

Starch, 

119,950 
1,065,599 

37,500 

30 

Stone,  building, 

1,840 

Straw  bonnets,  hats,  and  braid.  ..••••■..*.• 

1,649,496 
040,000 

13,311 
106 

Sugar,  refined, • 

410,000 

Swine, 

917,435 

Tacks  and  brads, 

253,687 

3,308 

793,624 

16,686 

123,325 
343,710 

260 

Teazles, ,,., 

Tin  ware... •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

710 

Tobacco  raised, 

Tools,  mechanics',... 

161399 

256 

Upholstery, 

354,261 

124,700 

276 

Vegetables  other  than  potatoes 

515,082 

Vessels 

1,172,147 

1,017 

Wood,  fire,  bark,  and  charcoal •  •  • . 

1,088,656 
416,366 

2,025 
806 

Wooden  ware, 

Wool, 

365,136 

Woollen  ffoods  of  all  kinds •  •  •  • 

8,877,478 
111,947 
654,566 

5,604,002 
514/)00 

7,372 
526 

Whip 

Worsted  goods, ••.•• •••.•• 

846 

Stores,  bakeries,  beer,  books  and  stationary, } 

balances,  watches,  lamps,  pickles,  paper- 
hangings,  types,  umbrellas,  dtc.,  ate.,  &c.,  i 

4,758,384 

1,587,760 

3,233 

#124,735,264 

#59,145,767 

152,766 
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Staiiiiieai  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  Staiee^  eMkOing  the  nalme  efJS^ 
parte  to,  and  bnpertefram^  each  foreign  country,  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
30M  of  June,  1845 ; _______^_____^=_= 


COUNTRIES. 


PniMia, 

Bw«l«n  and  Nonrajr, 

Swedbli  WmC  lodiM, 

Damnark 

Danish  WmI  iDdiM, 

HaiiMTowiif, 

Holluid, 

Duuh    Mtlndtoar 

Dutch  Waatladiet, 

Dttteh  Ouiaiuit 

Belfkun, 

BBfflawl, 

flcottand, 

Irduid 

Gibraltar,^ 

Malu, 

BritiahEafrtladlef, 

AiwUralia*  ..••■••■..••••••«.•...• 

Cape  of  Good  Hopo, 

MauritiHa, 

Honduras 

Briciah  Guiana, 

Brhiah  Waat  Iiidi«a» 

Briiish  North  American  Colonlaa,. 

Franee  on  the  Atlantic, 

France  on  the  Mediterranean, .. . . 

French  West  Indiea, 

BUouelon  and  French  flaheriea,  . .  • 

FiAch  Guiana, 

French  African  portfli 

Bourbon, 

Spain  on  the  Atlantk, 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean, 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canarici^ . . . . . 

ManUIn  and  Philippine  lalea. 

Cuba, 

-        -       "iWertlndiea, 


Other  Spaniah  1 

Portufal, 

Madeira. 


Fayal  and  other  Asorea, 

CapedeVerdlalanda, 

Italy 

SinUy 

Sardinia, 

Trieato  and  other  Auatrian  porta, . 

Ionian  Republic 

Turkey,  Levant,  and  Efypt, 

Hayii, 

China, 

Texaa,* 

Mexico, 

Central  America, 

New  Grenada, ^ 

Yenexuela, • 

Braxil, 

Argentine  Republic, 

Claplatine  Republic 

Chfll, 


South  America  f  enerally, 

Asia  fen^nUy,. . 

Africa  ffeneraUy,. 

Europe  generally, 

Weal  Indies  generally, 

East  Indaea  generally, , 

Swth  Seas  and  Pacific  Oeenn,.. . 

•  -Iforthweat  Coast  of  Ajnerlaa,. .. 

Sandwich  Islands, 


COMMERCE. 


VAI.UK  OF  BXponn. 


Don 
Produce. 


$536,845 

5(»,U07 

250,567 

88.886 

194,666 

833,.'MI3 

4,106,997 

9,753.780 

198,151 

304.080 

47,rj7 

1,495,754 

41,518,934 

8^611.874 

103,471 

496,107 

19,909 

997^1 

60,591 

33,743 

19,935 

.      188,494 

416.867 

4.087,500 

4.844,966 

11,350.439 

979.739 

549,455 


57.099 

5,508 

16^483 

971,933 

55.700 

5,895 

119,903 

6,903.808 

688,149 

124,350 

50.319 

9,831 

50,599 

587,569 

70,695 

169,897 

1,433,103 


115,553 

1.397,891 

9,079,341 

910,736 

784,154 

41,548 

48,717 

53SAi5 

9,413,567 

349,575 

140,986 

1^7,360 

33.494 

75,3« 

171.803 

595,563 

91,573 

189^598 


416,095 


Foreign 
Produce. 


$190,499 
65^114 
99,761 
1,453 
90,501 
100.996 


968,967 
79.007 
33,706 
1,879 
355,319 
4,767,944 
H«6 


163,564 

'  134,067 
790 


51.491 

1,881 

36,790 

1,909,960 

5^949.993 

197.980 

91,648 


550 
98,806 


35315 

300,946 

90.77S 

5.419 

1,784 

51 

9,834 

930,328 

334,667 

39,970 

368.775 


49,546 

77.849 

196,654 

153,056 

368,177 

96,101 

36.960 

189^65 

494,383 

160,431 

16,150 

300,831 


9,910 
140.945 
79,543 


378 


57,064 


TotaL 


$197,337 

'  567,121 

9U328 

90,339 

145,167 

994,49» 

4,945.090 

3,093,047 

901,158 

337,788 

49,609 

1.851.073 

46^986,178 

9.666.810 

103,471 

589,671 

431,398 

TMll 

33^743 

19,935 

S38.915 

418,748 

4.1944B0 

6,054,996 

14,389,685 

1,177.719 

564,103 


57,496 

5,508 

16.483 

971,783 

84,508 

6,896 

154AK 

6^564,754 

708.994 

189.709 

61.096 

93B9 

53,433 

817,921 

405.299 

195,797 

1,80)J378 


165,099 
1,405,740 
94R5,995 

363.792 

1,152,331 

67.649 

78,977 

79M30 
9,8374):4> 

503,006 

157.136 
1/M8,I91 

^494 


312,748 
605.106 
91.573. 
188^978, 


473,089 


or 


$l,492.*Je9 

31.088 

697,938 

1^119 

99.4:9 


1^912.537 

95i344 

538.«H 

363,324 

41,347 

706.581 

44.887.890 

708,187 

101857 

99,118 

99,311 

1,976,534 


96,430 


S0<8I8 

7,957 

7SSi580 

9.090,065 

90481,850 

1,414,175 

41^038 

151 


117,156 

954.688 

66,038 

833,058 

6.894.414 

^091853 


168,674 

9BAn 

7,579 

l,301.5n 

589,493 

I93S9 

381^ 


781,517 
1,386,367 
7,985,914 

75S;W 

1,702,906 

65.908 

171,891 
l;968,93S 


1,750^ 

90,573 

1,19SIQ80 

336,119 

**76b,uo 


196^ 

845 

1^ 


Total, 199,899,776     $15,346,830|  $114,646^606  $117.954^64 

Tbsaivb¥  UMTAafnaanf  RsoitnE*!  Oftxcb,  November  99, 184& 

^  E.H.OILLET,RefM«r. 
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StatUtieal  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  value  of  Ton- 
nage  of  American  and  foreign  oeeeeh  arriving  from,  and  departing  to,  each 
foreign  country^  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1845 : 


COUNTRIES. 


NAVIGiTIONr 


AMKMICAN  TOtrSAOK. 


Entered 

the  United 

States. 


Cleared  from 

the  United 

States. 


roaEION  TONNAQg. 

Entered      Cleared  from 
the  Vnited     the  United 


Russia, 

Arnasia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Swedish  West  Indies, 

Denmark, , 

Danish  West  Indies, 

Hanse  Towns, , 

Holland,- 

Dutch  Eastlndies, 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

Dutch  Qniana, 

Belfium, 

England, ^ 

Scotland, , 

Ireland, 

Gibraltar, , 

Malta, 

British  East  Indies, 

Australia, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Mauritius, , 

Honduras, 

British  Guiana, < 

BriUsh  West  Indies, #.. . . 

British  North  American  Colonies,. 

France  on  the  Atlantic, 

France  on  the  Mediterranean,  .... 

French  West  Indies, 

Miquelon  and  French  fisheries,. . . . 

French  Guiana, , 

French  Arrican  ports, 

Bourbon, , 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic, 

Spain  on  the  Me4iiterranean, 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries, 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Isles, 

Cuba, 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies, 

Portugal, 

Madeira, 

Psval  and  other  Azores, 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 

Sicih?,.V.7.V.V.V.V.'.V.'  W'.'.WW  W 

Sardinia, 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports, . 

Ionian  Republic, , 

Turkey,  Levant,  and  Egypt, 

Hayti, 

China, 

Teias, 

Mexico, 

Central  America, 

New  Grenada, 

Venezuela, 

Brazil, 

Arrentine  Republic, 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Chili, 

Peru, 

South  America  generally, 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally 

Europe  generally, 

West  Indies  generally, 

East  Indies  generally, 

South  Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean,. . . . 

Northwest  Coast  of  America, 

Sandwich  Islands, 

Uncertain  places, 

Total , 


13,603 

413 

2,125 

351 


38,313 

13,009 

20,307 

3.944 

15,041 

6,334 

11,740 

3Tr,198 

11,955 

907 

4,071 

899 

9,500 


413 


4,548 

4,673 

94,999 

684,359 

115,740 

10,677 

34,709 

587 

1,310 


159 

16,643 

10.137 

703 

4,035 

193,183 

51,150 

10,366 

813 

8,330 


5,186 

33.711 

1,134 

4,423 

850 

5,915 

34,377 

81,304 

15.740 

16.157 

1, 

3,5<t9 

18.394 

50,330 

11,653 

36n 

4,873 

735 

343 

863 

1^065 


57,818 
596 


148 


8.085.486 


9.109 

947 

349 

9,135 

1,040 

88,930 

16,016 

37,8ft0 

4,503 

5,035 

6,740 

80.389 

374,846 

14,733 

1,413 

11,691 

954 

ia314 


1,763( 

90 

13,439 


1,157 

1,669 

50,835 

5,033 


8,656 
196.778 
81.847 
84,136 

1,905 


1,163 


496 

507 

3,869 

13.335 

139,504 

677.935 

131,815 

19.317 

33.150 

1.835 

1,547 


887 
4.303 
39,315 
463,746 
9,51.5 
4,599 
4,564 


36d 
6,998 

3,909 

467 

3,830 

171,802 

28,575 

5,803 

8,081 

184 

4,856 

5,084 

445 

4,332 

15,470 


105 
3,164 
6.033 
1,104 
8,101 


1.1 
37,919 
17,477 
18.930 
16,952 
1,049 
1.563 
10,733 
40,716 
10.W57 
3.858 
8,873 


8,784 

575 

478 

1,987 

3,033 

588 


1,768 

8.481 
1,889 


1.001 

673 

11,731 


330 


10,5!» 


14.560 

1.1 
70,282 

1,354 


1,906 
9,531 
6,348 


8,116 

1,457 

50,007 

16,547 


4,543 

198,931 

90,810 

967 

1,097 


663 

8,801 

88.133 

513,004- 

10,036 

660 

1,394 


' 

830 

364 
370 

1,676 
8,074 
1,084 

678 
387 

9,838 
639 

l»10C 
509 

16,103 
033 
990 
401 

170 

914 

3,638 

1.4U 

9,198 


534 


8,331 
4,540 

187 


1,117 

9^077 

843 

614 


8,353 


451 


8,053,977 


910.56a 


930.275 


T»BA8UBT  DxrAETBaNT,  Registbk's  OrncB,  November  33, 1845.  R.  H.  GILLET,  Register. 


FOREIGN    TRADS    IN    METALS. 

Wx  hftfe  received  our  filet  of  the  London  Mining  ^oumtl  by  the  last  tteamer,  toA 
give  below  luch  extracts  as  we  think  moot  interesting  to  our  readers,  with  fall  ac- 
counts  of  the  prices  of  metals  in  the  English  market  up  to  28th  ultimo. 

The  followinff  extract  will  show  that  the  English  miners  are  taking  the  alarm  at 
the  proposition  before  Parliament  to  reduce  the  duties  on  foreign  ores : 

<*  As  we  predicted  some  weeks  since,  the  anti-English  mineral  league  has  made 
further  attempts,  if  not  progressed,  in  its  movements ;  and  while  we  may  be  said  not 
to  have  been  sleeping  at  our  p<vts,  we  have  deemed  it  prudent  rather  to  watch  the 
enemy  and  prepare  ouraelves  far  the  attack,  than  to  enter  into  the  field  without  first 
being  acquainted  with  the  tactics,  and  the  power  which  they  are  capable  of  putting 
forward.  The  time,  however,  would  appear  now  to  have  arrived,  that  we  most  caU 
upon  the  staflT,  that  a  commission  must  issue,  requiring  all  embarked  in  the  cause  to 
lend  their  aid ;  and  while  we  count  so  many  regulars,  we  need  not  beat  for  recruits — 
as  volunteers,  we  doubt  not,  will  readily  come  forward,  willing  to  fight  not  only  their 
own  batUes  but  those  of  the  labourers,  who  are  dependant  on  them.  Ever  hare  we 
upheld  the  working  miners'  cause,  and  while  our  columns  are  devoted  to  the  mining 
interest,  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  endeavouring  to  raise  columns  of  miners  to 
support  the  mining  industry  of  this  country,  despite  the  capitalist,  who  would  sac- 
rifice England  to  obtain  an  increased  per  centage  on  his  investment  in  foreign 
mines.    •    •    •    • 

**  It  is  painful  to  contemplate  a  change,  such  as  all  must  4>e  prepared  for,  if  these 
'smelto*  merchants  and  their  dupes  have  their  sway  with  the  minister ;  however,  wai 
still  hope  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  sufficient  honesty  left,  after  the  many  slides  he  has 
made,  to  deal  out  something  like  evenhanded  justice. 

*<  We  have  some  300  or  400  mines  at  work  in  Cornwall,  there  are,  say,  60,000  per- 
sons  employed;  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  we  will  take  the  number  at  15,000:  thus 
making  an  aggregate  of  70,000,  irrespective  of  those  who  are  dependant  on  them. 
Let  us,  on  the  other  side,  take  the  number  of  smelters  amalgamated  with  those  of  home 
produce,  who,  according  to  the  ticketing  papers,  constitute  some  six  houses,  and  employ 
2,000  men.  The  question  which  arises  out  of  this,  admits  of  no  argument— it  is  con- 
clusive. In  the  one  case  we  have  a  vast  outlay  of  capital,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  market  value,  and  that  assumed  as  to  the  respective  mines,  is  no  leas  than 
tens  of  millions — thousands  of  adventurers  being  encaged  and  interested  therein; 
while  with  the  smelters,  six  bouses,  perhaps,  have  embarked,  in  the  whole,  some  two 
millions  of  capital,  which,  we  take  it,  will  cover  the  whole  amount.    ••••'• 

There  is  much  more  of  this  article  in  the  English  paper,  but  we  have  not  space  far 
it,  and  copy  thus  much,  merely  to  show  the  excitement  among  the  English  miners,  on 
the  proposition  to  reduce  or  abolish  the  duty  on  foreign  ores. 

THE  COPPER  TRADE. 

The  deputation  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  copper  trade,  who  had  the  inter- 
view with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  Saturday,  consisted  of  Lord  Sandon,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Master- 
man,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Muntz,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Thornely,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Parker,  M.  P.,  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Russel  Ellice,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Budd,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Brow- 
nell,'  Mr.  Hegan,  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Muir,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Masterman,  Mr.  Templeman,  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  Mr.  Leckey. 

The  present  state  of  the  export  trade  of  copper  ores  from  Chili  and  Cuba  was  de- 
tailed at  length  by  Mr.  Brownkix,  and  the  aisadvantaKes  suffered  by  the  restrictions 
en  imports  to  the  smelters  in  this  country  clearly  explained ;  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing a  good  supply  of  the  superiour  ores  of  South  America;  and  the  disadvantageous 
competition  they  found  from  new  establishments  in  the  United  States,  who  obtained 
their  raw  material  unencumbered  with  the  impost  chargeable  in  this  country,  were 
urged  by  Mr.  Vivian  and  Mr.  Keates. 

Sir  R.  Pksl  replied,  that  the  revenue  derived  from  these  ores  was  upwards  of 
£05,000 ;  and  that,  though  the  imports  from  Chili  had  fallen  off',  the  quantity  from 
Cuba  had  increased. 

Mr.  Masterman  stated  his  belief  that  this  source  of  revenue  would  soon  entirely 
decline. 


.     J 
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Ktr^  MiriiTS  pleaded  fer  bit  BtrmiDgfaam  conatitaeBts,  that  they  conaidered  it  a 
great  haLrdahip  that  the  principle  of  the  late  redaction  on  import  waa  not  consiatently 
carried  out  in  thia  inataDce ;  and  tbey  had  cauae  to  complain/  that,  while  foreigu 
manufactured  articlea  of  braaa  and  copper  were  to  be  admitted  at  a  reduced  rate,  the 
raw  material  was  atill  to  be  burdened  with  a  heary  duty.  He  produced  aome  apeci* 
mens  of  auperiour  copper,  obtained  from  Chilian  and  other  orea,  and  referred  to  a 
former  interview  with  the  Premier,  when  he  had  entered  inlv  farther  detaila. 

Mr.  Pabkkr  aaid,  that  the  Sheffield  manufacturera  were  affected  by  it,  in  competi* 
tion  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Llotd  produced  a  specimen  of  Belgian  brasa  ware,  and  confirmed  the 
remarka  about  competing  manufacturera.  He  atated  that  as  many  aa  30  mechanical 
earning  from  ISs.  to  30a.  per  week,  employed  in  the  brasa  foundry  trade,  had  lately 
been  engaged  in  Birmingham,  by  agenta  from  New  York,  at  the  rate  of  nine  dollare 
per  week,  with  a  free  passage  for  themselves  and  familiea,  and  aecured  proviaion  for  a 
certain  period;  chat  thia  waa  a  question  deeply  interesting  to  the  manufacturera  and 
merchants,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  having  such  desirable  produce  as  returns 
from  countries  whither  we  exported  a  large  quantity  of  manufactured  goods.  That 
Birmingham  merchants  had  often  felt  the  inconvenience,  lately,  of  having  remit- 
tances from  Cuba  by  bills  on  New  York  and  other  circuitous  routes,  all  so  much  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  profits  on  their  shipments.  That  the  inconsistent  imposition 
on  the  raw  material,  while  the  duty  was  to  be  reduced  on  foreign  manufactured  arti- 
cles, micrbt  be  compared  to  the  policy  of  admitting  French  bread  at  a  reduced  rate, 
while  a  heavy  tax  continued  on  corn  from  the  continent.  He  begged  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing petition  from  the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  which  had  been  presented  in 
Parliadient,  affecting  the  interests  of  a  large  population : 

**  THE  FXnndN  OF  TAB  XBACttANtS  AND  BtANUFACTUBSSS  OW  SXBBnNGHAM 

**  Humbly  Showeth — ^That  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Consume  annually  upwards  of  5,000  tons  of  fine  copper,  in  the  working-up  of 
which,  and  in  the  composition  of  brass  in  the  greatest  variety  of  forms,  for  home  and 
foreign  use,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  employed. 

That  the  export  of  goods,  of  which  copper  forms  a  material  part,  is  upwards  of 
19,000  tons  from  this  t6wn. 

That  it  IS  an  increasing  trade,  from  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  artidei  now  pro- 
duced frofin  this  material. 

That  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  sach  a  supply  of  Copper  be  obtained  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  seeing  that  the  manufactured  goods  have  to  compete  with  those  of  all 
other  countries. 

That  a  steady  and  moderate  price  can  only  be  ensured  by  allowing  the  imporfaticm 
of  the  raw  ores  into  thfs  country  doty  f^ee,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  recently 
advanced  by  her  Majesty's  Government. 

That  copper  has,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  advanced  in  price  from  10  to  12  per 
cent.,  ana  your  memorialists  are  much  disappointed  that,  in  thf  recent  statement 
made  by  Government  to  Parliament,  copper  ore  is  not  included  m  the  list  of  articles^ 
the  duty  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  abolish,  being  persuaded  that  if  it  be  retained  the 
the  ores  will  be  smelted  elsewhere,  and  that  foreign  consumers  of  copper  and  brass 
will  obtain  a  supply  of  metal,  of  the  best  quality,  on  better  terms  than  your  memorialists* 

That  the  abolition  of  the  duty  is  also  the  more  necessary,  seeing  that  it  is  proposed 
to  redace  the  duty  on  foreign  copper  and  brass  manufactures.*' 

Mr.  Thomas  LiiOTD  said,  that  havini:  recently  visited  the  island  of  Cuba,  he  had 
seen  shipments  of  copper  ore  at  the  Havana,  making  for  the  United  States,  which,  but 
for  the  restrictive  duty,  would  have  been  sent  to  this  country ;  and  that  while  this 
impost  lasted,  injury  was  sustained  by  merchants,  in  the  way  of  disadvantageous  re- 
turns, to  a  serious  extent,  by  the  Americans  and  other  foreigners  smelting  these  ores, 
and  supplying  the  copper  and  manufactured  goods  in  marketi  which  We  had  hitherto 
enjoyed. 

Other  fi;entlemen  explained  the  danger  of  forcing  into  existence,  unnaturally,  a 
trade  which,  however  we  might  afterwards  regret  and  endeavour  to  reverse  our  res- 
trictive measures,  would  thus  bate  obtained  a  footing  abroad,  and  ultimately  super* 
sede  us  in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  national  industry. 

Sir  R.  Pkbl  did  not  give  any  assurance  of  relief,  but  appeared^o  pay  great  tttentioa 
to  aU  that  was  brought  before  him. 

PRICE  OF  IRON  IN  FRANCE. 
From  St>  Dizier  we  are  informed,  that  the  proprietors  of  several  of  the  high  fur- 
naces have  sold  the  produce  of  their  manvfactare  up  te  the  end  ef  May,  1847.    The 
TOL.  u. — WO.  12.  146 
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amount  of  these  sales  is  about  ]0,000»000  lbs., at  the  price  of  £7  4s.  2d.,  to  £7  Ss.  4d. — 
the  metal  taken  at  the  furnace.  Other  sales  of  white  cast  tnetal»deliyerable  at  Gray, 
have  also  been  entered  into  with  the  south  at  £8  8s.  4d.  The  expense  of  carriage 
being  at  the  charge  of  the  sellers,  £1,  the  price  of  £7  8s.  4d.,  for  the  cast  metal  cf 
the  Marne,  has  been  well  established.  The  demands  for  beaten  iron,  made  by  coal, 
are  very  limited — and  the  forces,  which  hare  been  hitherto  in  full  work,  are  begin- 
ning to  want  samples.  The  forge  masters  hare,  howerer,  announced  their  inteDtion 
of  maintaining  the  prices  at  £10.  This  will  be  easy  enough  for  the  farnaces  in  full 
blast,  or  partly  so— out  those  that  hare  already  a  full  stock  on  hand  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, gire  way  a  little,  so  as  to  keep  vp  their  connexion  The  price  of  flattened 
iron,  delivered  at  St  Dizier,  maintains  itself  at  £14  8s.  4d.  to  £14  16s.  8d.,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  demands,  which,  it  appears,  are  on  the  increase,  although 
the  iron  trade  generally  in  France  is  in  a  lan^id  state,  and  not  half  the  farnaces  m 
full  blast — the  furnace  and  forge  masters  waiting,  with  much  interest,  to  see  the  deci- 
sion the  Government  and  the  Chambers  will  come  to,  respecting  the  admission  of 
British  and  other  foreign  iron,  and  cast  metal  for  shipouilding,  &e. 

THE  IRON  TRADE  IN  BELGIUM. 

At  the  lut  meeting  of  the  forge  masters,  held  at  Nannr  on  the  3d  of  March,  it  was 
decided  that  a  rise  should  take  place,  to  eome  into  operation  on  the  15th  inst  Cast 
metal,  made  by  coke,  was  increased  by  4s.  3d.  per  1,000  lbs.,  which  briop  the  price 
of  hard  iron  to  £5 8s.  4d.  per  1,000  lbs.,  middling  £5,  and  soft  £4  128.  6d.,  delivered 
at  their  deslination—lOd.  discount  being  allowed  when  taken  at  the  furnace.  Flat- 
tened iron  in  bars,  madis  by  coke,  has  also  risen  lOd.  the  2  cwt.— that  is  to  say.  No. 
1  to  £1  lOs.,  No.  2  to  £1  3s.  4d.,  and  No.  3  to  £1  5s.-*delivered  free  at  Namur, 
Charleroi,  Mods,  Brussels,  Louvain,  Tirlemont,  Malines,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  St. 
Trend.  These  prices  are  obligatory  for  all  localities  beyond  those  designated.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  tendency  to  a  rise  they  have  maintained,  the  cast  metal, 
made  by  wood,  in  the  department  of  Entre-Sambre  and  Mouse,  at  15s.  6d.— that  of 
the  Meuse,  15s.  Moulding  metal,  made  by  coke— No.  1,  14s. ;  No.  2,  lOs. ;  and  No. 
3, 12s.  6d. ;  refining  metal,  lOs.  the  2  cwt. — taken  at  the  furnace,  with  a  reduction 
of  5d.  for  the  exportations  to  France.  The  iron  bandages,  made  by  wood,  in  the  Entre- 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  £1  15s.  the  2  cwt ;  bars,  he  ,  £1  12s.  6d.  The  iron  made  by 
wood  in  the  Meuse,  for  bandages  or  hoops,  £l  lOs  ;  bars  for  splitting,  &c.,£l  9s.  2d. — 
tf\ken  to  the  same  destination  as  the  iron  made  by  coke.  The  iron  trade  generally, 
throughout  Belgium,  is  improving  rapidly,  and  the  furnaces  are  chiefly  in  full  blast — 
and  extensive  operations  are  expected  to  take  place  during  the  present  year,  as  the 
demand  for  iron  and  cast  metal  is  daily  increasing. 


LATEST  CURRENT  PRICES  OF  METALS, 
London,  March  21, 1845. 

jB  1^     £    a.  d. 

Copper^-4M,  sheetf.lb.  0  0—0    0  10^ 

*•   bottoms..  0  0—0    0  111 

2Vn--Com.bkxk«ir,cwt.  0  0—  4  19   0 

"    bars 0  0—  5    0    Q 

Reflned 0  0—510 

StiaitsA 4  4—4    5    a 

Banca. 4  6—470 

!rinP/ales^Ch.ICi,bx.  1  10—  1  12    0 

«  IX 1  16—  1  18    O 

Coke,  IC 0  0—160 

"      IX 0  0—  1  12    0 

Lead-^heetk ton  0  0—20  10    O 

Pig  refined. 0  0—21  10   a 

••  common 0  0 — 18  10  O 

<«   SpaiU8b,iBbndl8  0— 1  18   O 

*«    American ....  0  0 —    — - 

Sfelter—Cdike  1 19  10—19  12   (f 

Zme— Sheet  m,  export*.  0  0—30    0  O 

(Imeksihfern .lb.  6  0— 0    4  (^ 

Mtifim€dMetaL^.:,tQiiit%  0—    -*- 


£ 

9.      £    9.d. 

0—  8  15  0 

»•      London 

0 

0—  9  10  0 

Nailrods,    ♦*     

0 

0—10    5  0 

Hoop»(Staf.V*     ..••• 

0 

0-*ll  15  0 

Sheet,    "    *•     

0 

0—12  15  0 

Bars,      «*    «     

0 

0—11    0  0 

WeUb  coal-blast  > 
I       foundry  pig...  J  " 
Seotcb  pig  »,  Clyde... 

5 

0—  5  15  0 

0 

0—  3  10  0 

Rails..:.! 

0 

0—10  15  0 

Rttssiao,  CCNDc... 

0 

0—16    0  0 

«'        PSI 

0 

0—16    0  0 

••       Gourieff..... 

0 

0—14  10  0 

•*        Archangel... 

0 

0—13  12  6 

Swedish  If, on  the  spet 

0 

0—11  10  0 

Steel,  fagt... 

0 

0—16    6  0 

••           ««      kegse. 

0 

0—15    0  0 

Caliper- Tile/. 

Tough  cake 

0 

0—92    0  0 

0 

0—93    0  0 

Best  selected 

» 

0—96    00 
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(J^om  our  Correspondent,) 

Iron, — ^tn  Welsh  and  Staffordshire  very  little  doing,  and  prices  are  about  Ss.  lower 
than  those  quoted  in  last  week's  Mining  Journal.  Scotch  pig  has  t>een  in  fair  demand 
at  70s.  for  exportation,  and  many  sales  hare  been  made.  A  few  salee  of  Russian,  at 
aboat  prices  quoted,  but  in  Swedish  nothing  doing- 

Copper  is  maintained  at  quotations,  but  the  business  in  it  is  very  limited. 

Tin  is  dull,  and  we  quote  a  shade  lower  than  last  week.  A  small  lot  of  Straits  was 
«old  on  the  23d  inst.,  at  85s. 

Tin  Piaiee  in  very  limited  demand. 

X«a^.— English  is  not  so  brisk  at  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  there  is  no  yielding  in 
prices.  No  soft  Spanish.  The  only  parcel  of  American,  and  which  was  at  Lirerpool, 
was  sold  on  the  23d  inst.    In  Spelter  very  little  doing. 

GL*ASGOW  IRON  TRADE. 

March  20. — Transactions  are  chiefly  confined  to  orders  for  immediate  shipment,  in 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  doin^.  A  sale  of  No.  3  was  made  yesterday  at  67s.  6d.» 
but  for  a  choice  of  Nos.,  70s.  require  to  be  paid,  which  we  quote  as  the  price.— JVa- 
tianal  Advertieer, 

Mabgh  21.— The  pries  of  Scotch  pig  iron  delivered  hsrs,  may  bs  quotsd  to-day  at 
70s.  per  ton,  nett  cash.  Extensive  sales  have  been  made  this  week  at  70f .,  69s. » and  6i9ik» 
cash  :  and  at  7l9.,  72s.  6d.,  and  74s.,  by  bill  at  three  and  four  months.  ComnioB  bars, 
X9  lOs. ;  railway  bars,  JCll ;  railway  chairs,  £12  10s.  per  ton  each. 

March  24. — This  week  there  has  been  little  variation  in  prices.  Notwithstanding 
the  large  and  daily  shipments,  we  understand  considerable  parcels  are  offering  at  70s.» 
but  no  buyers  above  68s.  and  69s.  for  No.  1 ;  we,  therefore,  quote  70s.  as  the  pries  for 
No.  1  quality.— JVa/tsmi/. 
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Bt  the  Caledonia,  we  have  the  magaziDes  and  periodicals  for  the  month 
of  April.    We  find  the  following  interesting  iteai# : 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Edinburgh  Joamal  contains  a  paper  on  a  shower  of  volcanic  dust, 
which  fell  in  the  Orkneys  on  the  2d  of  September,  1845.  It  is  nearly- 
ascertained  that  an  eruption  of  the  Tolcano  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  took  place 
that  morning,  and  the  dust  in  question  must  have  travelled  through  the 
air  six  hundred  miles.     It  resembled  ground  pumice  stone. 

In  an  article  on  the  origin  of  quartz  and  metalliferous  veins,  we  find 
many  curious  facts  stated,  worthy  the  attention  of  our  geologists.  It  is 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  mean  quantity  of  siTfer  in  the  Mexi- 
can ores  is  but  2|  ounces  in  every  hundred  weight  of  mineral.  The  silver 
mines  of  Lake  Superiour  are  much  richer. 

In  the  same  number  we  perceive  an  able  contribution  from  the  pen  of 
B.  Silliman,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  on  the  chemical  composition  of  cal- 
careous corals.  Professor  Pictet  furnishes  an  essay  on  the  distribution  of 
fossils,  laying  down  the  foUowing  deductions  from  observations  and  ex- 
perience : 

1st.  The  species  of  animals  belonging  to  one  geological  epoch,  have 
lived  neither  before  nor  after  that  epoch;  so  that  each  formation  has  its 
fossil  species^  and  no  species  can  be  found  in  two  formations  of  a  difiTerent 
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2d.  The  differences  which  exist  between  extinct  &unas  and  the  toi- 
tnals  now  living,  are  so  much  greater  in  proportion  as  these  faunas  an 
more  ancient ;  that  is,  the  more  anciently  have  formations  been  deposited, 
the  more  widely  do  the  remains  of  the  animals  they  contain  differ  froa 
those  which  now  inhabit  our  globe. 

3d.  The  comparison  of  the  faunas  of  the  different  epochs,  shows  that 
the  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone  Vaiiation. 

4th.  The  species  which  have  lived  in  ancient  epochs,  have  had  a  more 
extensive  geographical  distribution  than  those  which  exist  in  our  own 
days. 

5th.  The  faunas  of  the  most  ancient  formations  are  composed  of  ani- 
mals of  a  more  imperfect  organization,  and  the  degree  of  perfection  risei 
in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  most  recent  epochs. 

Pictet  adds,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  law  of  successive  creations  is  true, 
on  the  whole,  and  the  most  admissible  theory. 

We  have,  also,  a  learned  treatise  on  the  habitation  and  destruction  of 
the  mammoths,  by  the  celebrated  Murchison. 

The  Vienna  Cabinet  of  Meteorites  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
specimens,  twenty-five  of  them  are  of  meteoric  iron.  , 

It  is  said  that  metallic  roofs  are  a  protection  from  Uie  consequences  of 
a  stroke  of  lightning. 

At  Puzzuoli  there  is  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land.  In  Mairli, 
1819,  the  floor  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serrapis,  was  elevated  6  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1845  it  was  corered  at 
low  water  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  and  28^  inches  at  hieh  tide.  The 
cicerone  in  attendance  there,  declated  to  a  traveller,  that  during  the  last 
30  years  he  had  noticed  a  change,  equivalent  to  3  feet  6  inches,  in  the 
height  of  the  sea,  on  the  piers  of  the  bridge  of  Caligula. 

A  large  deposit  of  black  bituminous  coal  has  been  found  in  Chatham 
Island,  one  of  the  Gallipagos. 

Laing,  the  traveller,  endeavours  to  show  that  the  absence  of  a  feudal 
nobility  in  Norway  has,  in  part,  been  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  building 
materials  with  which  to  erect  castles  !  There  are  not  even  firs^entaiy 
remains  of  these  structures  in  that  country. 

An  attempt  is  making  to  introduce  into  Europe  the  cultivation  of  the 
Aracacha,  which  has  a  nourishing  root,  and  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  potato. 
The  disease  of  this  last  vegetable  has  become  apparently  so  general,  ai 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  scientific  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Col.  Saline  attempts  to  account  for  the  warm  winters  in  England,  hj 
the  fact  that  the  Gulf  Stream  now  extends  to  the  shores  of  Europe, 
instead  of  terminating,  as  formerly,  at  the  Azores. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  we  find  many 
interesting  papers,  and  a  continuation  of  the  botanical  researches  of 
Moritz  mllKonmi  in  Spain. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Societv,  Mr.  Douhledaj 
presented  a  specimen  of  a  new  species  of  Saturnia  from  this  country, 
having  the  sexes  alike. 

We  hear,  from  the  English  Patent  Office,  that  the  Vulcanised  India  rub- 
ber, manufactured  under  Hancock's  patent,  is  applied  to  the  improvement 
pf  arthsy  behs,  and  bandages. 

A  working  model  of  a  locomolbre  is  now  exhibiting  in  London,  which 
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is  driven  by  compressed  air.  Some  sanguine  persons  think  it  will  change 
the  system  of  locomotion.  We  believe  not.  as  the  power  of  the  steam 
engine  used  to  compress  the  air,  had  much  better  be  applied  directly 
to  the  locomotive. 

Paddle-box  boats  have  been  abandoned  in  England. 
Clocks  moved  by  gravitation  and  electro-magnetism  have  been  invented 
in  England,  and  are  said  to  keep  time  with  great  steadiness. 

A  room  is  being  constructed  on  the  top  of  the  Royal  observatory  Paris, 
for  the  use  of  Arago,  the  walls  of  which  are  to  be  of  pure  chiystal. 

An  expanding  screw  propeller  has  been  invented  by  a  Mr.  Oxley.  We 
have  seen  a  model  of  a  very  ingenious  vertical  submerged  wheel  in  this 
city  which  we  should  like  to  see  tried,  the  principle  of  which  we  are  not 
at  liberty  yet  to  mention. 

The  Great  Britain  steamer  is  undergoing  an  entire  change  and  renova- 
tion in  her  machinery,  at  Liverpool.  It  is  said  a  series  of  blunders  in  her 
original  construction  will  be  made  known  to  the  public. 

FINE  ARTS. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artists  opened  at  Paris 
on  the  16th  of  March.     The  number  of  religious  pictures  is,  as  usual, 
extraordinarily  great,  and  of  portraits,  as  usdal,  ten  times  too  many. 
There  are  more  marine-pieces  than  one  generally  sees  in  a  Parisian  ex- 
hibition, and  perhaps  fewer  battles.     Scenery,  domestic  life,  and  in  fact 
every  class  of  paintmg,  is  exposed,  and  there  is,  of  course,  every  descrip- 
tion of  execution,  from  excellently  good  to  abominably  bad.  The  number 
of  works  exhibited  in  2,412;  4,753  having  been  sent,  it  follows  that  the 
jury,  as  the  selecting  committee  is  called,  have  rejected  not  fewer  than 
2,341,  among  which  are  some  of  men  of  acknowledged  eminence,  which 
ought  to  have  been  saved  from  so  severe  a  fate.     The  2,412  accepted 
works  consist  of  2,107  paintings,  miniatures,  and  aquarelles  ;  135  pieces 
of  sculpture ;  39  of  architecture  ;  131  of  engraving  and  lithography.  The 
number  of  works  exhibited  is  eighty  more  than  last  year,  eleven  less  than 
in  1844,  and  less,  very  considerably,  than  in  1831,  '33,  '35,  and  '39.  The 
present  is  the  seventy-ninth  exhibition  since  the  foundation^of  the  exhilH- 
tion  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1699.     In  1699,  the  number  of  works  exhibited 
was  only  210 ;  in  1704  it  was  384  ;  under  Louis  XV.  it  never  exceeded 
321  ;  under  Louis  XVI.  the  highest  number  was  794 ;  under  the  Repub- 
lic, in  1793,  it  was  1,050  ;  under  Napoleon,  in  1804,  it  was  1,321 ;  under 
Louis  XVIII.,  in  1824,  it  was  2,320  ;  and  in  the  solitary  exposition  under 
Charles  X.  it  was  1,536.     The  total  number  of  works  exhibited  since  the 
elevation  of  Louis  Phillippe  to  the  throne  is  not  less  than  34,618.     Of  the 
2,412  works  exhibited  this  year,  it  is  calculated  that  not  five  hundred 
altogether  will  be  sold,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  patronage  which 
these  good  Parisians  boast  of  bestowing  upon  the  fine  arts ;  and  even  of 
those  five  hundred,  the  greater  portion,  it  is  said,  will  be  taken  by 
foreigners. 

Gen.  Tom  Thumb  has  appeared  in  the  drama,  representing  a  piginy 
character  in  a  piece  produced  for  him  at  the  Lyceum. 

La  Chevalier  Renoux. — ^The  death  of  this  artist  at  Paris  is  annoujNsed 
in  the  Paris  journals ;  and  he  is  regretted  as  the  painter  of  the  be^tiful 
pictures  now  exhibiting  at  the  Diorama  in  Regent's  Park. 
We  find  the  artisans  of  Paris  are  toraiflg  their  attentioi)  to  arnamenta) 
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work.     In  the  last  number  of  the  Art  Union,  no  less  than  thirteen  beau- 
tiful drawings  of  key  handles,  from  Parisian  models,  are  presented. 

The  gable  pediment  of  the  new  Opera  House,  in  Berlin,  has  been  east 
in  zinc,  and  tepresents  Opera  and  the  Dance. 

The  porcelain  manufactory  at  Worcester,  England,  is  now  producing 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  art,  in  the  shape  of  bottles,  candelelwa, 
vases,  cups,  and  pitchers. 

The  Portland  Vase  has  been  so  exquisitely  repaired,  as  to  gir%  scnroe 
any  sign  of  its  recent  injury. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  at  Stonebridge,  England,  is  almost  aniyed 
at  perfection.  In  the  Art  Union,  of  Apnl,  are  twenly^bur  drawingps  of 
the  last  forms  of  glass  ware,  which  our  own  manuficturers  would  do  well 
to  examine. 

We  notice  the  death  of  H.  Gaily  Knight,  Esq.,  a  eentleman  of  wealth 
and  taste,  whose  antiquarian  and  architectural  researd&es  have  contiibated 
much  to  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts  in  England. 

The  death  of  Henry  Inman  is  feelingly  noticed  abroad,  and  his  great 
reputation  acknowledged. 

Fanny  Elssler  was  so  beset  with  hospitable  requests,  at  Foligno,  to 
lodge  with  various  distinguished  inhabitants,  that  she  graciously  drew 
lots  in  order  to  decide  the  question. 

LITERARY. 

Victor  Hugo  has  announced  a  new  volume  of  poetiy,  under  the  title 
otLei  ClocMs. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  has  published  an  ingenious  critique  on  what  she  tenns 
Juvenile  Illustrated  Literature. 

Col.  McKenney's  History  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  Ameiica  is 
attracting  attention  abroad,  and  is  received  as  a  work  of  the  deepest 
interest. 

We  find  an  account  of  Eugene  Sue,  which  is  worth  condensing.  He 
was  bom  in  Paris,  1804.  The  Empress  Josephine  and  Eugene  Beau- 
hamois  were  his  sponsors.  He  belongs  to  an  ancient  family,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  his  relations  have  been  distinguished  physicians.  His  father  was 
chidf  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  author  of  several 
popular  works.  He  became  physician  to  the  king,  on  the  Restoration 
ticking  place.  Eugene,  also,  adopted  the  medical  profession,  entered  the 
army,  and  was  present  at  the  liege  of  Cadiz  and  the  capture  of  Trocadero 
and  Taiafa.  In  1824,  he  enter^  the  naval  service,  and  made  several 
voyages.  In  1828,  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and,  on  his  return, 
left  the  service  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  he  lived  upon  a 
paternal  inheritance  in  a  handsome  manner.  He  amused  himself  with 
painting  till  1830,  when  an  old  comrade  of  the  artillery  awoke  him  to  the 
idea  of  writiqg  romances,  which  should  eqasl  those  of  Marryatt  and 
Cooper*  Hiff  success  has  been  unexampled.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  principal  works  :  Kernoch  the  Pirate,  Plick  and  Plock,  Attar  GuU, 
The  Salamander,  and  the  Watch  Tower  of  Koatoen,  History  of  die 
Freqch  Marine,  Latreaumont,  Jean  Ca7alier,ttnd  Letorieres,  Conomander 
of  Malta,  Arthur,  La  Concaratcha,  Dyleytar,  Hotel  Lambert,  MaUldo, 
Mysteries  of  Paris,  Female  Blue  Beard,  Wandering  Jew,  Dasamar  I#- 
treumeut,  The^Pretrendress,  and  others,  whose  titles  we  do  not  recollect. 

Dr.  Matcal^'s  work  on  CaloriOy  is  at  last  attractikig  great  attention 
ebroad. 


V 
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Among  the  slain  at  the  Indian  battle  of  Ferozeshah,  on  the  2lst  and 
22d  of  December  last,  literature  finds  the  name  of  one  who  could  be  but 
ill  spared  from  its  ranks :  Lieut.  Croly,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly,  of 
London,  fell  on  that  occasion.  His  pen  and  pencil  were  actively  employed 
during  his  brief  residence  in  India,  and  we  owe  more  to  him  for  accurate 
sketches  of  that  country,  than  to  any  other  artist  of  late  years.  He  was 
brave,  amiable,  and  good  looking,  but  war  makes  no  distinction  in  its 
havoc. 

A  new  pronouncing  Dictionary,  by  Gilbert,  is  announced,  embracing 
not  only  the  words  in  every  day's  use  among  speakers  and  writers,  but  ail 
others  belonging  to  arts,  science,  and  manufacture. 


NOTICES    OP    NEW    BOOKS- 

2%e  Standard  Pronouncing  Dietumary  of  the  French  and  EnglUh  Lanjguages,  im. 
two  parts*  Fart  one.  Drench  and  Mnglish^-part  two^  English  and  FrenSt ;  the 
first ^art  comprehending  words  in  common  tue — terms  connected  with  science^ 
terms  belonging  to  the  Fine  Jlrts^^fiOO  Historical  names^AfiOO  Geographical 
names — 11,000  terms  lately  published,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  every  loord  ac' 
carding  to  the  French  Academy,  and  the  most  eminent  Lexicographers  and  Gram* 
marians,  together  with  750  Critical  Remarks,  in  which  the  tarious  methods  of 
Pronouncing  employed  by  different  Authors,  are  investigated  and  compared  unth 
each  other.  The  second  part,  containing  a  Copious  Vocabulary  of  English 
Words  and  Expressions,  with  the  Pronunciations  according  to  Walker.  Tfctf 
whole  preceded  by  a  Practical  and  Comprehensioe  System  of  French  Pronun- 
ciation. Bv  Gabriel  Surenne,  F,  A.  8.E„  French  Teacher  in  EdinJmrgh,  Corres* 
ponding  Member  of  the  French  Grammatical  Society  of  Paris,  Lecturer  on 
Military  History  in  the  Scottish  JVaval  and  Military  Academy,  and  author  of 
several  works  on  Education,  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 
Philadelphia :  6.  S.  Appleton,  148  ChMnut  street.  Cincinnatti :  Derby,  Brad- 
xxr,  &  Co.,  113  Main  strest.     1846. 

This  work  must  have  been  one  of  very  ^eat  labour,  as  it  is  evidently  of  deep  re- 
search. We  have  given  it  a  carefnl  examination,  and  are  perfectly  safe  in  saying,  we 
kave  never  before  seen  any  thin^  of  the  kind  at  all  to  compare  with  it  Oar  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  ^ive  more  than  this  general  testimony  to  its  value.  Long  as  the 
title  is,  and  much  as  it  promises,  our  examination  of  the  work  proves  that  all  the 
promises  are  fulfilled,  and  we  think  no  student  of  <the  French  language  should,  for  a 
moment,  hesitate  to  possess  himself  of  il.  Nor,  indeed,  will  it  be  found  less  useful  to 
the  accomplished  French  scholar,  who  will  finid  in  it  a  fund  of  information  which 
can  no  where  be  met  with  in  any  one  book.  Such  a  work  has,  for  a  long  time,  been 
greatly  needed,  and  Mr.  Surenne  has  supplied  the  deficiency  in  a  masterly  style.  We 
repeat,  therefore,  our  well  digested  opinion,  that  no  one  in  search  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  niceties  of  the  French  language,  should  be  without  it* 

Journal  of  Researches  into  the  JSTatwral  History  and  Omlo/m  of  the  countries  visited 

during  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  8.  Beagle  round  the  wertd,  under  the  command  of 

Copt.  Fitz  Bay,  R.  JV*.:  by  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,\J^R.  8.,  in  two  volumes. 

New  York :  kIrpkr  &  Brothbrs,  publishers,  83  Clif  street    1846. 

Among  the  many  obligations  we  owe  to  the  preeent  ^^vanced  state  of  science  in 

almost  all  its  branches,  we  know  of  none  of  more  real  iiriportaace,  than  that  of  Mm 

great  increase  of  knowledge  we  now  derive  from  its  appU  nation  to  discovery  in  distant 

regions.    Formerly,  a  voyage  round  the   world  was  a  mighty  affair,   perforQied 

with  the  greatest  exposure,  and  with  few  additions  to  feientific  knowledge.    Now,' 

owing  to  the  vast  improvement  in  the  building,  OQuipp  ng,  and  eailkig  of  ships  and 

fleets,  such  a  voyage  may  be  made  almost  a  party  of  ptoaiut  * ;  tnd  throJ^  the  advance* 
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menti  id  science,  we  ere  informed  of  the  topography,  geology,  and  aitonl  history  eC 

the  moft  unfrequented  re^cionf ,  in  the  fullest  manner. 

These  reflections  have  never  been  more  brought  before  us,  than  on  a  careful  ezami- 
nation  of  this  book,  more  particularly  so  far  as  the  western  hemisplere  is  concerned* 
Mr.  Darwin  has  gi^en  the  very  best,  most  clear,  and  detailed  account  we  have  seen  of 
South  America,  and  his  Polynesian  residence  is  full  of  interest  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  bears  the  impress  of  science,  with  a  happy  descriptive  talent,  while  it  is  written 
in  an  unaffected  and  easy  style,  which  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  reading  it. 

AppletorCt  Lihrarff  of  Popular  Reading.    Price  25  cents. 
The  Biitory  and  Extraordinary  Adventura  of  Margaret  Catehpole,  a   Suffolk 
girl,  hy  tie  Rev,  Richard  CorMd^^rst  jimeriean,Jrom  the  third  EngHah,  edi- 
tion— with  two  Uiuetratiom.     Philadelphia:   Geo.  S.  Appleton,  148  Chesi^ut 
street.    Cincinnati:  Derby,  Bradley,  &  Co.,  113  Main  street. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  narrations  we  ever  remember  to  haye  read. 
A  young  woman,  of  apparently  excellent  natural  dispositions,  becomes  violently  ena- 
moured of  a  worthless  character,  and  adheres  to  him  through  every  awful  scene  into 
which  he  is  thrown  by  his  vices.  She  steals  a  horse,  and  is  condemned  to  death^es- 
capes  from  prison — is  recaptured,  and,  finally,  banished  to  Botany  Bay,  wtere  she  mar- 
ries, reputably,  an  old  lover  of  her's,  named  John  Barry,  who  had  been  as  faithful  to 
her  as  she  had  been  to  her  infamous  lover  until  his  death.  The  preface  tells  us  the 
story  is  true ;  if  so,  it  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful  one  that  can  be  vouched  for. 

Margarite  De  Valoie^  a  Hietorieal  Romance,  by  Alexander  Dumas,  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia :  Geo.  S.  Appi«kton,  No.  148 
Chesnut  street.    Cincinnati :  Derby,  Brasubt,  k,  Co.,  113  Main  street. 

We  cannot  better  describe  this  romance  than  by  the  following  sentence  from  the 
advertisement :  "  At  midnight,  on  the  24th  of  August,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  began." 

It  is  at  this  stirring  period  of  French  history,  abounding  in  horror  and  bloodshed, 
and  in  plots  and  intrigues,  that  Mr.  Dumas  commences  Margarite  de  Valois."  Begin- 
ning with  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Margarite,  he  introduces,  in  his  spirited  and  at- 
tractive style,  various  episodes,  real  and  imaginary,  bearing  on  the  great  massacre, 
from  the  first  fury  of  which,  Henry  himself,  doomed  to  death  by  the  remorseless 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  was  only  saved  by  the  indecision  of  Charles  IX.,  and  the 
energy  of  Margarite  of  Valois.    •    *     • 

Those  who  would  read  an  account  of  these  horrible  events,  filled  in  with  spiritsd 
and  varied  dialogue,  so  as  to  bring  them  before  him  as  though  be  were  an  eye-witness, 
will  read  this  romance  with  the  most  intense  feeling  and  interest 

Wiley  and  Putnam's  Library  of  American  Books, 
Nos.  13  and  14.— Ty/iee,  a  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life,  during  a  four  mon^  resi- 
dence  in  a  valley  of  the  Marquesas,  with  notices  of  the  French  occupation  of 
Tahiti,  and  the  provisional  cession  of  tfie  Sandwich  Islands  to  Lord  Pauiet ;  by 
Herman  Melville  ;  in  two  parts.  New  York  and  London :  Wiucy  At  Putnam,  161 
Broadway ;  6  Waterloo  Place. 

A  very  curious  account  is  given  in  these  volumes  of  what  the  author  saw  and  felt 
during  his  residence  in  a  valley  of  one  of  the  Marquesas  islands.  He  describes,  in 
simple  and  plain  narrative,  their  manners,  customs^  and  mode  of  life,  which,  though 
not  very  full  of  incident,  are,  nevertheless,  far  from  being  devoid  of  interest.  Tbe 
women  he  describes  as  uncommonly  beautiful ;  tbe  men,  in  almost  every  instance,  of 
lofty  stature,  scarcely  ever  le^  than  six  feet  in  height ;  and  he  thus  further  spMks  of 
them :  "I  was  especially  stiiack  by  their  physical  strength  and  beauty,  which  they 
displayed  by  their  great  supei  iority,  in  this  respect,  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  imgh- 
bouring  bay  of  Nukubeva.  \  n  beauty  of  form,  they  surpassed  any  thing  I  had  ever 
seen ;  not  a  single  instance  d  deformity  was  observable  in  all  ths  throng  atteodivg 
the  revels.'*  Of  their  goverikment,  he  says :  "  During  the  time  I  lived  among  the 
Typees,  no  one  was  ever  pirl  upon  trial  for  anjr  ofience  against  the  public.  To  sU 
appearance,  there  were  no  courts  of  law  or  equity ;  in  short,  there  were  no  legal  pro' 
ceedinga  whatever,  and  yet  ''i  '^ry  thing  went  on  in  the  valley  with  a  harmony  and 
smoothness  as  unparallelled,  i  .vill  venture  to  assert,  as  in  the  most  select,  MfiMd,  aod 
pious  as8ociatio#of  mortals  i^  Christendom." 
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No.  15. — The  Wilderness  dnd  the  War  Path,  by  James  Hall^  Author  of  <<  tegefuUf 
of  the  West,''  '*  Border  Tales,"  "  Sketches  of  the  West,*'  '*  JTotes  on  the  Western 
States;"  fye.,  Sfc.    New  York :  WiiiEV  &  Pxtj-nam,  161  Broadway.     1846. 

Mr.  Hall  is  ju^tlj  celebrated  for  bit  bappy  talent  in  deliotating  life  io  the  West. 
We  have  read  many  of  his  former  books  on  Western  scenery^  raanoert,  and  characteri 
and,  on  looking  through  the  '*  War  Path,**  we  find  it  full  of  those  sketches  of  the 
Indian  and  his  habitudes— those  descriptions  of  Western  scenery  and  Western  feel- 
ings, in  which  fevt"  are  his  equals,  and  none,  certainly,  excel  biflil.  There  are  seven 
separate  tales  in  this  volume,  viz :  **  The  Black  Steed  of  the  Prairies,"  *<  The  War 
Belt,  a  Legend  of  North  Bend,'*  **  The  New  Moon,  a  Tradition  of  the  Omawhss," 
^  The  Red  Sky  of  the  M&rning,"  ««The  Capuchin/*  "The  Dark  Maid  of  Illinois," 
»« The  Indian  Hater,"  and  «•  Peter  Featherton.^' 

No.  16. — Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe i  by  an  Amerieari,  New  York:  WiLst 
&  Putnam.    1846. 

Travels  in  Bnrope  are  "  as  plenty  as  blackberries,"  still  we  are  always  pleased  to 
see  and  read  them.  We  have  read  some  we  prefer  to  the  bodk  under  notice,  btit  it  is 
fully  equal  to  the  average  in  its  descriptif e  departmentt  and  some  of  the  thoughts  are 
quite  to  our  tasttf. 

WUey  if  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Beading. 

No.  LV. — The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  by  Charles  Dickens.  Nsw  Yorlc :  WitxY  ta 
PiTTNAM,  161  Broadway. 

This,  we  think,  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  tales  of  its- inimitable  aothor-'-of  high 
moral,  drawn  from  humble  life. , 

U  is  the  story  of  a  Carrier  who  had  married  a  woman  much  younger  than  himself. 
l^he  reader  is  introduced  to  their  dontestie  scenes,  which,  though  homely,  lead  to 
touching  traits  of  character,  described  in  the  authoifs  happiest  vein,  'there  is,  also, 
introduced  a  blind  girl  and  her  aged  father>  which  adds  no  little  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  tale. 

No.  LVI. — Keat^  Poetical  Works,  in  two  par9s^art  the  first  containing,  Endy* 
mion  and  Lamia,"  ••  Isabella,"  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  "  Hyperion,"  and 
Miscellaneous  Poems, 

A  recent  critic  says  of  Keati :  "  In  originality,  Keats  has  seldom  been  surpassed^ 
His  works  rise  like  an  exhalation.  His  language  had  be«n  formed  on  a  false  system^ 
but,  ere  he  died,  was  clarifying  itself  from  its  more  glaring  faults,  and  becoming 
copious,  clear,  and  select.  His  genius  lay  in  his  body  like  sun- fire  in  a  dew  drop^ 
at  once  beautifying  and  burning  it  .up." 

No.  LXI. — TVieodolph  the  Uelander,  and  AslaugeCs  Knight,  from  the  German  of 
Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque,  in  two  parts. 

Theodolph  is  a  remarkable  story,  in  the  true  German  style.  Two  betrothed  lovers* 
from  the  Provencal  coast,  near  Marseilles,  are  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Iceland^ 
where  they  are  married,  and  pass  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  they  are  taken  home  by 
Theodolph,  in  an  Iceland  vessel ;  but  having  left  there  in  disgrace  with  the  lady's 
^  father,  they  cannot  obtain  his  forgiveness,  and  are  landed  in  Tuscany.  There  they 
reside  for  some  time,  when  Theodolph  returns  to  them  just  as  their  castle  is  des- 
troyed. They  then  ffo  with  him  to  Greece,  andj  finally,  to  Constantinople,  in  search 
of  a  sister  of  the  bride,  of  whom  Theodolph  is  enamoured,  and  to  whom  he  is  finally 
united,  after  embracing  Christianity.  As  a  romance,  the  book  possesses  interest,  but 
still  greater  as  it  gives  much  information  of  Ideland^  its  manners  and  customs,  and 
also  of  Constantinople  and  the  Turks. 

Aalauga*8  Knight  is  a  sho^t  romance,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume.  Frods,  who 
is  the  knight,  devotes  himself  to  Aslauga,  who,  from  being  the  daughter  of  a  peasants 
became  queen  of  Deqmark.  Although  she  had  lived  a  century  before,  Froda  was  so 
enaAoured  on  readii^  of  her,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  her  memory.  A  tourna- 
ment was  to  be  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine,  the  sueeesiful  knight  at  which  was 
to  wed  Hildegardis,  the  orphan  mistress  of  a  grsat  castle.  Thither  Froda  repaired^ 
but  on  journeying  forward,  he  met  the  /oung  knight  Edwald,  who  joined  him,  and 
who  triumphed  at  the  tournament,  ana  wedded  Hildegardis,  Froda  having  had  act 
such  design  on  entering  the  lists. 
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The  Old  Continental,  or,  the  Price  qf  Liberty,  by  the  Author  of  «  IV  Duldbmn** 

Fireeide,**  ifc,  Spe,,  in  two  volume*.     New  York :  Paueb  &  Buacsai,  GO  John 

street    1840. 

Under  this  litle,  the  author  has  giyen  to  his  readers  a  very  good  idea  of  the  spirit, 
the  sufferiDgs,  and  the  sacrifices,  to  which  the  American  Reyolution  sabjected,  as  be 
himself  jusUy  sajs,  '*  a  class  of  people  who  ire  seldom,  if  erer,  iodiridiiallzed  in 
history." 

The  author,  the  Hon.  James  K.  Paulding,  with  his  acknowledged  cleverness  as  a 
writer  of  much  interest,  hss  kept  up  the  narrative  of  many  and  various  moving  scenes, 
with  spirit  throughout ;  and,  in  the  three  principal  characters.  Col  Hammond,  **  the 
Old  Continental,"  his  daughter  Jane,  and  John,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  has  made  a  very 
clever  trio,  fully  imbued  with  that  fervour  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  to  the  genenl 
prevalence  of  .which,  the  historians  of  the  Revolution  have  borne  ample  testimony. 

John  was  equaUy  true  in  his  love,  and  faithful  in  his  patriotic  devotion,  while  Jane, 
though  a  very  woman  in  sentiment,  with  all  the  feelings  and  delicacy  of  her  sex,  bore 
her  privations  with  becoming  fortitude,  and  their  happy  union,  in  the  conclusion,  ss 
the  reward  of  the  heroism  of  the  one,  and  the  fortitude  of  the  other,  is  foUy  sym- 
pathized in  by  the  reader,  and  winds  up  the  story  in  a  manner  the  most  satisfactory  to 
all  parties. 

The  Siege  oflMcf^ld :  A  tale  illuitratwe  of  the  Great  Rebellion^  by  the  Kev.  Wil- 
liam Gresley,  M.  A.,  author  of  **  Bernard  Leelie,*'  and  "  The  J^eet  of  Arden," 
New  York  :  Published  by  James  A.  Sparks,  161  Fulton  street 
Mr.  Gresley  has  given  in  this  tale,  a  very  graphic  picture  of  one  of  the  most  heroic 
defences  of  a  fortress,  made  in  the  service  of  the  unfortunate  King  Charles  I.,  during 
the  war  between  him  and  his  Parliament    The  narrative  is  interspersed  with  many 
very  interesting  traits  of  individual  character,  and,  taken  altogether,  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  bravery,  loyalty,  and  sufferings  of  the  loyalists,  durinfl^  that  most  trying  period. 
At  this  time,  when  Carkyle's  Cromwell,  and  Guizot's  history  of  the  civil  war,  have  just 
been  publiahed,  this  book  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  events  of  that  dite  calamity 
to  Ola  England,  which  must  excite  a  desire  for  its  perusal. 

Charlee  Lever,  or  the  Man  of  the  JVtneteenth  Century :  by  the  JReo.  WtHiaem  Gree- 
ley, M,  A. ,  author  of  "  Bernard  leoUe"*  and  **  The  Foreet  of  Ardent*  New  York : 
Published  by  Jamks  A.  Sparks,  161  Fulton  street. 

A  beautiful  moral  tale,  showing  the  dangers  of  a  want  of  early  education,  and  of 
access  to  sound  religious  instruction.  The  scene  covers  rarious  departments  of  life,  is 
replete  with  touching  incident,  and  isrendered  attractive  by  a  description  ofsocialism^ 
as  advocated  by  Robert  Owen,  showing^  its  evil  tendency,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  religious  sentiment,  and  thus  degrades  the  individual^  while 
sapping  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Elizabeth  Benton,  or  Religion  in  connexion  mth  Fashionable  Life.    New  York^ 

Harpbr  &  Brothkrs,  publishers,  82  Cliff  street.     1846. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  and  attractive  little  book,  with  an  excellent  desin,  well 
executed.    It  is  mtended  to  imbue  young  minds  with  the  importance  of  early  piety» 
and  does  so,  in  a  manner,  calculated  to  amuse,  while  it  instructs. 
"Omoe  tttlit  puDctan  qui  miacnit  utile  dulce.** 

Uhele  John,  or**  Hie  too  much  Trouble  f*  by  Mary  Orme. 
**  I  know  not  whether  ngelB  weep,  but  men 
Have  wept  eaoagh'—for  what  I—to  weep  agviii/* 

New  York:  Harper  k,  Brothers,  publishers,  82* Cliff  street 
Another  touching  story.    Uncle  John  is,  like  "  Uncle  Toby,"  full  of  heart    Nc 
young  person  can  read  this  very  pretty  tale  without  improvement. 

7%e  Coueiru,  a  Tale  of  Early  ZAfe:  by  the  author  of  **  Conquett  and  Self  Con^ 
guett,*'  «*  Pr€rise  and  Principle,  ifc,  ffc.** 

"Little  children  love  one  another.** 
'**  Charity  raffBredi  lonf  and  it  kini);  charity,  envieth  not ;  charity  vauuteth  not  its  self,  is  not 
piifliid  ttp.**-^  eeaxKnoANS,  Chap,  xiii.,  v.  4. 

New  York :  H  aprbr  &  Brothers,  publishers,  82  Cliff  str^t 

Parents,  who  wish  their  children  to  be  "  trained  up  in  tlie  way  they  should  go,^ 

should  be  muck  obliged  to  the  publishers,  for  all  three  of  these  valuable  assistants. 

The  story  of  the  Cousins  is  a  very  interesting  one^  and  cannot  ikil  '*  to  raise  the  feiuu# 

and  to  mend  the  heart.*' 
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